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GEORGE  BENTHAM,  F.R.S. 

( IVitA  Portrait.) 

TliK  following  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  George 
Bentham  is  based  on  an  obituary  notice  which  I  communi- 
cated to  Nature  (Vol.  XXX.  October  1884,  p.  359).  In 
reproducing  it  in  the  present  form,  I  have  enlarged  it  con- 
siderably, and  further  availed  myself  of  four  subsequent 
accounts,  namely,  of  Mr.  Thiselton-Dyer  s  Eulogium,  read 
before  the  Linnean  Sodety  (Proceedings,  Sessions  1887-1889); 
of  Prof.  Gray's  Memorial,  presented  to  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  (Journal,  Vol.  XXIX,  February,  1885) ; 
of  Prof.  Oliver's  Obituary  notice  (Proc.  Royal  Sodety,  1885), 
and  of  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson's  notice  (Proc.  Linn.  Soc,  Session 
i884>;i).  The  reminiscences  of  his  very  early  life  are  taken 
from  an  autobiography  which  he  commenced  very  shortly 
l>cf  re  his  death,  but  which  he  was  unable  to  continue. 

'I  he  hfc  of  (jo.r^'e  Bentham  presents  such  variety,  such 
»urt!in^  ihan,;t«»  t^f  conditions,  and  a  combination  of  so 
fnar-.)-  natural  and  acquirc<I  mental  j>o\vers  of  a  hi^'h  order, 
th.it  it  cannot  Ix*  perused  without  the  (juestion  arisinjj.  how- 
far  htrcdity  and  envin»nmcnts  had  influenced  his  career. 
S..  h  be:n;.;  the  case.  I  think  no  iij><>loj.jy  is  needed  for  coni- 
n.i'A    li,^  :l.i>  *»kttch  with  sonic  account  (M  his  parenta<^r. 

He  was  lK>rTi  on  .September  12,  iNoc.  in  tlie  village  ot 
"!  kr  nr.if  r«irtini«»i.th  llis  lather,  afterwaols  >>ir  Samuel 
r-intJiarn  \vlh»  wa<*  the  son  »•!  a  wealthy  sciivemr  in  the 
M::.'r.r-  and  the  t.nly  hrotlu  r  ol  Jneiny  Ikntham  the 
p-M;'ivt  drvi»ted  hsntiiilt  a.s  a  youth  to  the  studv*  «»f  Naval 
.\rtLitctlure.  and  at  the  a^;e  <»f  11.  at  the  >u^;^estion  of  Lord 
H  '%%c.  went   to  ku!%Ma  with  the  view    of  further  instructinj^ 


X  George  Bent  ham,  F.R.S. 

himself  in  that  science.  Then  he  travelled  to  the  Crimea, 
visited  the  naval  establishments  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  thence  went  on  to  Siberia  (penetrating  to  the 
frontiers  of  China)  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  mines,  foundries,  and  other  great  industries 
of  that  country.  Meanwhile  he  had  gained  the  friendship 
of  Prince  Potemkin,  who,  impressed  by  his  genius  and  ability, 
induced  him  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II, 
who  gave  him  a  Lieutenant-Colonel's  commission,  without 
requiring  him  to  pass  through  the  subaltern  grades  of  the 
army.  In  this  capacity  he  was  sent  to  the  Crimea,  where, 
amongst  many  other  engineering  feats,  he  built  a  flotilla  of 
gun-boats,  in  command  of  which  (under  Prince  Potemkin) 
he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  whole  Turkish  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea.  For  this  he  received  from  the  Empress  the 
cross  of  St.  George,  conferring  Knighthood,  a  sword  of 
honour,  and  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  command 
of  a  cavalry  regiment  in  Siberia,  which  country  he  re-traversed 
from  the  Obi  to  the  Amur,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  construction 
of  boats  for  the  navigation  of  the  Siberian  rivers. 

After  the  death  of  the  Empress  he  returned  to  England, 
left  the  Russian  service,  and  entered  that  of  the  Admiralty, 
by  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  return  to  Russia,  and 
there  superintend  the  building  of  some  ships  for  the  British 
Navy.  Thither  he  went  with  his  wife  and  family,  including 
George,  and  remained,  till  the  declaration  of  war  with  that 
country  required  his  recall.  Finally  he  rose  to  be  Inspector 
of  all  our  dockyards,  in  which  capacity  he  introduced  a 
multitude  of  improvements,  including  steam  saw-  and  other 
mills,  the  replacement  of  water-casks  in  ships  by  iron  tanks ; 
and  with  Sir  Isambard  Mark  Brunei,  whom  he  brought  over 
from  the  Continent,  he  constructed  the  eccentric  machinery 
for  turning  elliptic  blocks'. 

G.  Bcntham's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  G.  Fordycc, 
F.R.S.,  an  eminent  London  physician,  and  lecturer  on 
chemistry,  author  of  various  works  on  medicine  and  agri- 

^  Sir  Samnel  BenUiam's  portrait  hangi  in  Greenwich  Hospiul. 
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cultufc  She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  power  of  mind, 
who  aided  her  father  in  his  acientific  labours,  and  her  husband 
in  preparing  his  voluminoos  official-  reports  to  the  Admiralty. 
At  the  age  of  80  she  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  and  during  the 
Crimean  war,  when  considerably  over  90,  she  commenced  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  Times^  urgii^  the  adoption  of  guns  of 
a  large  calibre^  and  other  improvements  in  war-material,  the 
inventions  of  her  late  husband,  whose  Life  she  published  in  1 862. 
Not  less  influential  on  George  Bentham's  career  was  the 
teaching  of  his  uncle  Jeremy,  who  imbued  him  with  that 
love  for  methodical  and  logical  analysis  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  all  his  nephew's  writings.  As  has  been  well 
remarked  in  this  relation, '  The  same  inherited  aptitude  and 
contemporary  influences  which  produced  a  great  publicist 
in  Jeremy,  yiekled,  by  an  almost  accidental  deflection,  a  great 
systematic  botanist  in  his  nephew '  (Eulogium,  p.  K). 

Environments  were   as   favourable   to   Bentham    in   his 

scientific  career,  as  were  the  qualities  of  his  progenitors. 

He  was  one  of  five  children  (three  of  them  girls),  all  of 

them  precocious.    They  were  tat^t  to  read  by  words,  not 

by  syllables  or  letters,  and  the  two  brothers  commenced 

learning  Latin  before  they  were  five  years  old.     in   1805 

the  whole  family  accompanied  the  father  to  Russia,  where 

their   ctiucation   w.xs   entrusted  to  .1  talented   Russian   lady 

who  could  sfxrak  no  Kn^lish,  whilst  in  Latin  the  boys  were 

instructed  hy  a    Ku>flian  priest,  of  whom   George    in    after 

life  always  8|>okc  uith  great  regard.     Music,  of  which  the 

utter   Iwcame   passionately  fond,  was  not  neglected,  and  it 

rr^ultcci  in  his  becoming  an  accomplished  pianist.      Thus, 

having  .1  remarkable  facility  for  acquiring  languages,  Ik-ntham 

could,   at    Ncven   years    old,   converse    fluently    in    I^ngIi^h, 

l-'rcnch,  (jcrnun.  and   Russian,  to  which,  by  hard  work,  he 

added  Swedi-«h,  during  a  detention  <if  some  weeks  at  (\irls« 

cr<«fia  i>n  the  voyage  back  to   Kngland.     The  s.iid  voyage 

pru\ed  a  tcm|K-ituous  and  |K:ril(»us  c»ne.    ICmtxirking  at  Revel 

iH  a  Russian  frigate,  with  a  crew,  few  of  whom  had  ever 

before  «cen  Ihr  sea,  they  were  tossed  about  in  the  Kaltic 
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for  five  weeks  before  arriving  at  Carlscrona ;  and  there  were 
as  many  equally  stormy  weeks  in  their  passage  thence  in  an 
ill-found  merchantman  to  Harwich,  where  the  family  arrived 
in  a  half-starved  condition,  having  been  reduced  to  picking  up 
stray  scraps  of  biscuit  in  out-of-the-way  comers  of  the  cabins. 

In  England  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  took  up  his  residence  at 
Hampstead  in  the  summer  months,  daily  visiting  his  office 
at  the  Admiralty.  In  winter  he  resorted  to  a  small  house 
and  property  called  Berry  Lodge',  between  Alverstoke  and 
Gosport,  which  was  in  convenient  proximity  to  Portsmouth 
Dockyard.  The  boys  meanwhile  pursued  their  studies  under 
private  tutors,  a  plan  continued  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  George's  education.  It  was  a  life-long  source  of  r^ret  with 
George  that  he  had  never  been  sent  to  school  or  college, 
which  may  account  for  a  shyness  and  reserve,  attributed  by 
those  that  did  not  know  him  to  a  want  of  sympathy. 

In  1812-13,  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon,  and  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  naturally  caused  great  excitement  in 
the  Bentham  family.  It  led  to  the  first  appearance  of 
George,  then  only  13,  before  the  public ;  he,  with  his  brother 
and  sisters,  contributing  to  the  London  Magazine  a  series  of 
papers,  gleaned  from  Russian  sources,  detailing  the  operations 
of  the  armies,  and  glorying  in  the  reverses  and  final 
abdication  of  Napoleon. 

After  the  proclamation  of  peace,  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  took 
his  family  to  France,  and  resided  successively  at  Tours, 
Saumur,  and  Paris.  During  this  period,  which  extended  from 
Napoleon's  return  from  Russia  to  his  final  overthrow,  young 
Bentham  kept  a  full  journal  of  all  that  passed,  interspersed 
with  anecdotes  relating  to  the  forced  exile  of  Louis,  the 
restoration    of  the    Bourbons,   the    execution    of  Ney  and 

^  It  was  from  here  that,  while  George  was  still  in  his  teens,  his  father  took  him 
on  a  visit  to  Lady  Spencer  at  Ryde,  at  whose  house  he  met  John  Stuart  Mill, 
a  lad  of  six,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  jacket  buttoned  over  nankeen  trousers,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  a  prodigy,  lientham  has  described  him  to  me  as  having  been 
wonderfully  precocious,  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  historian  and  logician,  whom 
he  heard  discussing  with  Lady  Spencer  the  relative  merits  of  her  ancestor,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  of  Wellington,  young  Mill  taking  the  part  of  the  latter. 
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Labedoyirc,  the  condition  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  to  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  who  was  intimate  with  the  family.  Even 
at  this  age  he  could  take  his  part  in  the  society  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Paris  Salons  in  literature  and  science,  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Due  dc  Richelieu,  Talleyrand,  Dumas, 
Jean  Baptiste  Say,  the  aged  Madame  Andclau  (daughter  of 
Helvetius),  and  Alexander  Humboldt.  Of  these  the  latter 
took  an  especial  interest  in  him,  encouraging  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  work  he  had  begun  on  the  data  of  physical 
geography,  by  advice  and  by  procuring  him  introductions 
to  libraries  and  to  individuals  who  could  aid  him.  Unfor- 
tunately this  projected  work  was  not  continued. 

In  1816  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  organized  at  Paris  a  caravan- 
tour  in  France  for  himself  and  family.  The  caravan  consisted 
of  a  two-horse  coach  fitted  up  as  a  sleeping-room,  a  one-horse 
spring  van  furnished  with  a  library  and  piano,  for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Bentham,  and  another  for  his  daughters  and  their 
governess.  Thus  equipped  they  travelled  by  day,  visiting 
friends  and  places  of  interest,  bivouacking  by  night  in  gipsy 
fashion  in  the  gardens  of  friends,  or  in  the  precincts  of  the 
prefectures,  to  which  he  brought  credentials  from  Paris. 
In  this  way  he  visited  Orleans,  Tours,  Angoul^me,  Bordeaux, 
Toulouse,  Montpellicr,  and  finally  Montauban,  where  the 
caravan  having  broken  down,  the  tour  was  continued  by 
ordinary  conveyances  to  Carcassonne,  Narbonne,  Nimes, 
Tarascon,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Hyeres. 

The  most  interesting  incident  of  this  tour  occurred  at 
Angoulcme,  for  there  G.Bentham's  attention  was  first  directed 
to  botany.  His  mother,  who  was  fond  of  plants,  and  a  friend 
of  Aiton  of  Kew,  had  purchased  a  copy  of  Dc  Candolle's 
just  then  issued  *  Flore  Franjaisc.'  Young  Bentham  acci- 
dentally taking  it  up  was  interested  in  the  analytical  tables 
for  determining  the  affinities  and  names  of  the  plants 
described,  which  fitted  in  with  the  ideas  he  had  derived 
from  his  uncle  Jeremy  s  works,  when  constructing  his  own 
geographical  tables.  He  at  once  went  into  the  yard  of  the 
house,  gathered  the  first  plant  he  found,  and  after  spending 
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the  morning  in  studying  its  structure,  with  the  aid  of  the 
introductory  chapter  of  the  *  Flore/  succeeded  in  referring  it 
to  its  order,  genus,  and  species.  The  plant,  Salvia  firafensis, 
is  not  an  easy  one  for  a  beginner.  Encouraged  by  his  success 
with  it,  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  native  flora  as  a  diversion, 
naming  every  plant  he  subsequently  met  with. 

At  Montauban,  where  his  father  had  purchased  a  country 
house,  which  the  family  occupied  for  about  two  years,  young 
George  Bentham  passed  what  he  always  regarded  as  the 
most  enjoyable  period  of  his  life.  He  was  entered  as  a  student 
in  a  Protestant  theological  college,  and  followed  with  ardour 
the  courses  of  mathematics,  Hebrew,  and  comparative  philo- 
logy, the  latter  a  favourite  study  in  after  life.  At  home, 
during  the  holidays,  he  occupied  his  time  with  drawing  plants, 
learning  Spanish,  and  with  music,  society^  and  dancing,  of 
which  latter  he  was  passionately  fond.  It  was  a  favourite 
boast  of  his,  that  at  Montauban  he  had  danced  at  thirty-four 
balls  between  Twelfth-night  and  Mardi-gras,  of  which  thirteen 
were  consecutive,  and  lasted  from  9  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  Here,  too, 
his  mind  was  first  opened  to  scientific  and  exotic  botany, 
to  which  he  was  led  by  the  works  of  De  CandoUe,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  *  Dictionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,'  and  by 
a  course  of  lectures  under  Benedict  Prevost.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  devotion  to  ornithology,  including  shooting  and 
stuffing  birds,  and  that  again  by  entomology,  tabulating  the 
phenomena  of  insect-life!  Here,  too,  probably  inspired  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  resided  for  some  time  with  the  family, 
his  mind  was  turned  to  philosophy  and  the  study  of  Lamarck's 
works,  beginning  with  the  *  Systfeme  analytique  des  Connais- 
sances  positives  de  Thomme,*  only  to  give  it  up  with  disgust 
on  reading  that  *  Dieu  cr&  d'abord  la  mati^re,'  followed  by 
the  statement  that  Nature  was  the  second  thing  created,  and 
that  this  produced  everything  else.  More  to  the  purpose  was 
his  translation  into  French  of  his  uncle's  Chrestomathia,  which 
was  a  prelude  to  his  becoming  secretary  to  the  great  publicist 
at  a  later  period. 

From  Montauban  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  moved  to  a  large 
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estate  of  2,000  acres,  which  he  had  purchased,  near  MontpdUer, 
and  the  management  of  which  he  made  over  to  his  now  only 
son,  the  eldest  having  died  some  years  previously.  The 
estate  consisted  of  farms  and  vineyards,  to  the  improvement 
of  which  George  devoted  himself  with  alacrity  and  success. 
They  became  very  profitable,  and  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  England  an  excellent  St  George  Burgundy  (the 
produce  of  the  Restinalteres  estate),  and  a  rare  and  luscious 
Lunel  from  a  neighbouring  vineyard,  were  familiar  to  the 
guests  at  his  table.  All  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to 
botanical  excursions  in  the  Cevennes  and  Pyrenees,  and  to 
making  a  French  translation  of  his  uncle's  Essay  on  Nomen- 
cbturc  and  Classification.  Here,  too,  he  uTote  his  first 
im(>f)rtant  work,  *Essai  sur  la  Nomenclature  et  Classification 
cie«  Arts  ct  Sciences/  which  was  published  in  Paris,  and  which 
established  his  position  as  an  acute  analyzer,  clear  expositor, 
and  cautious  reasoner.  Half  a  century  after  its  appearance  it 
^as  praised  by  Professor  Stanley  Jevons  in  his  Hbtory  of  the 
Sciences. 

In  1H23  G.  Bent  ham  was  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose 
<>f  obtaining  agricultural  implements  and  information  as  to 
improved  methods  of  farming.  On  his  arrival  in  London  he 
\\*i%  uell  received  by  his  uncle,  and  inlnxluccd  into  the  best 
!  tcrary  and  scientific  s«»cicly  of  the  capital.  He  was  invited 
!  >  tlic  breakfasts  and  receptions  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
-^tuili'd  in  his  library  .ind  herbarium,  where  he  commenced  a 
!  •'  -!  'U\i  fricnd'^hip  >%ith  their  curator,  Robert  Brown.  *  Botani- 
.  »r.;rn  lacilc  jrincep^.*  There,  and  at  the  Horticultural 
.tr:i  Lmnean  S«<icties.  he  met  the  elite  <»f  the  naturalists 
«  :  tb'-  flay.  From  London  he  made  a  t<»ur  into  Scotland, 
Ai,':-  \\v  WAS  h. -spitably  entertained  by  the  Trotessors  of 
i'.  !  ir  y  :ii  I .<i;n!*in^;h  iltrahamiand  (ilasjjow  ( Hooker) ',  and 


»■  • ' 


■  .    !   t*  \!   I^r.tr.arn  v»  •»  w-r,!  !■•  -'"ktr  l.i«  j<rtijaf.rnl  a'l.rtru*  i- 

1.  'S  r      .«    \    :••  '■!  :,  rrr1.rrt.r4r  :  .III   am!  ll.c  <  i.tJiu^ii^iu  i»ilh  wh^h 

f.    ■         *•     ■;.     t:  >     !r?j«r     .1  .«!.    IJ      ..!       '.Ij.i.i      >M.tcli      j'.AI;l»,    I.'.'      f:f*t 

..,     \    ..*    ,.      luf   ,*T      i  '.    r.i    !.      J.a!    c%M    Ktn        I  !.r     i.jIiiuaU- 
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by  Amott,  of  Arlary,  in  Kinross-shire,  who  was  subsequently 
Professor  of  Botany  in  Glasgow.  With  the  latter  he  arranged 
to  make  an  extended  botanical  excursion  in  the  Pyrenees, 
which  was  carried  out  in  18^4,  and  which  resulted  in  his 
first  botanical  work,  *  Catalogue  des  Plantes  Indigenes  des 
Pyrenees  et  du  Bas  Languedoc,  avec  des  notes  et  observations  ' 
(Paris,  1826).  Another  result  of  his  Pyrenean  exploration  was 
the  publication  in  the  London  Magazine  for  1827  of  two 
articles  entitled  *  Sketches  of  Manners  in  the  South  of  France,' 
wherein,  amongst  much  curious  philological  and  other  matter 
relating  to  the  Roussillonais,  Catalonians,  and  Languedociens, 
an  account  is  given  of  a  visit  to  the  Lilliputian  Republic  of 
Andorra,  its  physical  features,  people,  government,  agriculture, 
and  productions.  These  sketches  are  masterpieces  of  their 
kind. 

In  1826  the  Restinali^res  estate  had  to  be  abandoned, 
owing  to  provincial  jealousy,  which  threw  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  improvements,  and  the  Bentham  family  returned 
to  England  for  good.  Here  a  new,  and  as  it  proved,  a  very 
uncongenial  career  was  opened  to  George.  His  uncle  Jeremy, 
gratified  by  the  translation  of  Chrestomathia,  invited  his 
nephew  to  be  his  aid  in  arranging  his  MSS.  for  the  press, 
accompanying  it  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  provide  for 
him  at  his  death.  This  invitation  was  accepted,  but  not  the 
offered  provision,  for  he  desired  to  follow  an  independent  profes- 
sion, and  the  result  of  many  interviews  was  that  he  determined 
to  enter  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student  of  Law,  whilst  giving 
some  morning  hours  to  his  uncle's  work,  dining  with  him 
twice  a  week,  and  writing  for  him  after  dinner,  from  8  to  1 1  p.m. 
In  one  capacity  or  another  he  acted  as  his  uncle's  secretary 
until  1832,  when  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  many  of  whose 
ideas  he  did  not  participate,  released  him  from  his  irksome 
labour,  without  however  fulfilling  his  just  expectations  of 
reward ;  for,  owing  to  the  many  fruitless  speculations  of  the 
great  jurist,  the  sums  squandered  by  his  executors  on  the 
posthumous  publications  of  his  works,  and  some  irregularities 
in  his  will,  Bentham  benefited  chiefly  by  coming  into  pos- 
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session  of  the  house  in  Queen  Square  Place  ^  Here,  after 
his  marriage  in  1H33  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rt  Hoil  Sir 
Harford  Brydges,  Bart.,  formerly  H.  M.  Envoy  at  the 
Court  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  he  resided  until  1 842.  He  had, 
however,  been  rendered  independent  through  his  fathers 
death   two   years   previously. 

The  amount  and  variety  of  mental  work  achieved  by 
Ikntham.  during  the  years  of  bondage  to  his  uncle,  is  very 
remarkable  in  many  ways.  Over  and  above  his  duties  as  his 
uncle's  secretary,  he  had  to  arrange,  often  rewrite,  and  edit, 
his  father's  voluminous  papers  on  the  administration  of  the 
dockyards  and  other  naval  matters,  and  to  study  law.  His 
legal  studies  were  finally  abandoned  for  logic  and  juris- 
prudence, but  not  till  after  he  had  published  three  notable 
pa|>crs ;  one  on  codification,  on  which  subject  he  entirely  dis- 
agreed with  his  uncle,  but  the  paper  attracted  the  attention  of 
Brougham.  Hume,  and  O'Conncl.  Another  paper  was  on  the 
laws  affecting  larceny,  apropos  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  for  the 
con^'lidation  of  the  Criminal  Law.  Of  this  Peel  thought  so 
highly  that  he  complimented  its  author,  and  informed  him 
th.it  it  shotJd  be  submitted  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  to  whom 
the  bill  was  referred ;  a  copy  of  it  being  shown  by  his  uncle 
t"  Lffd  Brouj^ham.  the  latter  wrote  a  letter  of  eighteen  pages 
<  f  rcmark>  ujh  n  il.  The  third  was  a  pamphkl  on  the  Law 
t.f  kca!  l'r<  jKity.  But  his  mcst  con>itIeiahlc  work  of  this 
jcr;«cl  r(C(i\i(!  >canl  attcnli«  n  frc  ni  lh<'>c  most  interested 
i:-.  i!-  u:l;til.  and  j  a*->ed  from  its  birth  directly  into  an 
<-S!r. :*»n  iroin  which  it  w.is  re-^cucd  onl>'  in  later  years, 
\K\  w:!h' vjl  w^rd  or  >i;'n  frt-ni  its  author.  This  was  his 
•(U.ilr.fs  ot"  .1  ntw  system  of  L<»^ic,  with  a  critical  ex- 
..:!  f...!:  n  *l  1  >r.  W  hately  s  l.lements  cf  L*  ^^ic'  published 
r.    !*■:-.      Ii.    It    th(    (  Uiantifualit  n    »'f   the    Trctiicate-    was 

I'         r."    .»♦•      s.     !  jfi.,     i  I  A.'ik  .T       \\a    J  .:r?.    I    i.t<  t.r      ■  f  W  •!!.:.,;'■  ii   I  arr  »^  k  • . 
!  i.'r     »  •  .  «  5  J  I  •    t.'<  .-it<    \   <-<.    :  I  if  ■'    \  \    \\  «    ■  1*1  \\  WW   i»  in,;     «  !   the    </urrn 

A      '      *■!*•»».      !•      -.  !  '  1  < :.  .;.  J .  »     * ...  T      r  '.'  '    J  1:1...)  li-r  u;  w.xr-!*  *  J  :*  trntury, 
•  :        ^  .  '       '  ■    I  CI  \\.xn.  »  ;   .  r  r:.  •.     ,  \\\.  .;,it).f  f. 

•  .•  ,     J.  »'■  i>    .1    !i.  *  f,.^   .1    1(1    Irft.'}..in.'»  oar<«i   i*.    I   th'.f.k,  t"o 
•  •■  'f^tir  ^  A    ;  t'-'  .n  :  •i'.j:.*  I      •<    •.i.,.!'ri:   \u  ),i»  i'tii!uar\.      It  i*  likrti  !••  in  \\  r 
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first  systematically  applied  in  such  wise  that  Professor  Stanley 
Jevons  declared  it  to  be  'undoubtedly  the  most  fruitful 
discovery  made  in  abstract  logical  science  since  the  time 
of  Aristotle/  Meanwhile  Bentham  had  been  called  to  the 
Bar  by  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  his  career  as  a  barrister  was  the 
briefest.  As  counsel  in  a  case  he  broke  down  in  court 
through  nervousness,  and  thenceforth  wisely  abandoned  the 
practice  of  the  profession. 

In  botany  Bentham  was  more  at  home  than  in  the  Law- 
courts.  In  J  8a8  his  herbarium  arrived  from  France,  and  in 
the  same   year  he  was   elected  a   Fellow  of  the   Linnean 

Memorial  by  Professor  Gray :  *  Before  sixty  copies  of  the  work  had  been  sold,  the 
publishers  became  bankrupt,  and  the  whole  impression  of  this  work  of  a  young  and 
unknown  author  was  sold  for  waste  paper.  One  of  the  extant  copies,  however, 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  philosopher,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  the  quantification  of  the  predicate  was  credited,  and  who,  in  claim- 
ing it,  brought  an  acrimonious  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Professor  De  Morgan 
upon  this  subject :  yet  this  very  book  of  Mr.  Bentham's  is  one  of  the  ten  placed  by 
the  title  at  the  head  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  article  on  Logic  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  April,  1833,  and  is  once  or  twice  referred  to  in  that  article ;  and  a  dozen 
years  later,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  with  De  Morgan,  Sir  William  alluded 
to  the  article^  as  containing  the  germs  of  his  discovery.  We  may  imagine  the 
avidity  with  which  De  Morgan,  injuriously  attacked,  would  have  seized  upon 
Mr.  Bentham*s  book  if  he  had  known  of  it  It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how 
Mr.  Bentham,  although  then  absorbed  in  botanical  researches,  could  have  over- 
looked the  controversy  in  the  Athenaeum,  or  how,  if  he  knew  of  it,  he  could  have 
kept  silence.  It  was  only  at  the  close  of  1850  that  Mr.  Warlow  sent  from  the 
coast  of  Wales  a  letter  to  the  Athenaeum,  in  which  he  refers  to  Bentham*s  book  as 
one  that  had  long  before  anticipated  this  interesting  discovery.  Although  Hamilton 
himself  never  offered  an  explanation  of  his  now  unpleasant  position  (for  the  note 
obliquely  referring  to  the  matter  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Discussions  is  not 
an  explanation),  Mr.  Bain  did  (in  the  Athenaeum  for  Feb.  i,  185 1);  he  immediately 
endeavoured  to  discredit  the  importance  of  Bentham's  work,  and  again  in  1873 
(Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  xxi)  in  reply  to  Herbert  Spencer's  reclamation  of 
Bentham*s  discovery.  To  this  Stanley  Jevons  made  reply  in  the  same  volume 
(pp.  831-834)  ;  and  later  in  his  Principles  of  Science  (iL  p.  387)  this  competent 
and  impartial  judge,  in  speaking  of  the  connexion  of  Bentham 's  work  "  with  the 
great  discovery  of  the  Quantification  of  the  Predicate  "  adds,  "  1  must  continue  to 
hold  that  the  principle  of  quantification  is  explicitly  stated  by  Mr.  Bentham ;  and 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  logic,  that  Hamilton, 
while  vindicating  in  1S47  his  own  claims  to  originality  and  priority  as  against  the 
scheme  of  De  Morgan,  should  have  overlooked  the  much  earlier  and  more  closely 
related  discoveries  of  Bentham.  It  must  be  that  Hamilton  reviewed  Bentham's 
book  without  reading  it  through,  or  that  its  ideas  did  not  at  the  time  leave  any 
conscious  impression  upon  the  reviewcr*s  mind,  yet  may  have  fructified  afterwards. 
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Society,  the  meetings  of  which,  the  anniversary  dinners,  and 
those  of  its  club,  he  punctually  attended.  Soon  after  this 
Robert  Brown  proposed  his  name  for  election  by  the  Royal 
Society,  but  withdrew  it  before  the  day  fixed  for  election, 
to  mark  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  scientific 
Fellows  with  the  management  of  the  Society,  when  a  Royal 
Duke  was  made  President.  It  was  not  until  1862  that  he 
was  again  proposed  and  elected. 

In  1H29,  at  the  joint  solicitation  of  his  friend  Mr.  Joseph 
Sabine,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Lindlcy,  Assistant 
Secretary,  who  were  at  issue  as  to  the  management  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  he  accepted  the  honorary  secretaryship 
himself,  and  held  it  until  1840.  On  his  entering  office  the 
S<Kiety  was  in  a  perilous  position  from  debt  and  dissensions, 
from  which,  with  Lindley's  active  co-operation,  he  rescued  it. 
It  was  during  his  term  of  office  that  the  celebrated  Chiswick 
Horticultural  fetes  were  inaugurated,  which  gave  a  new  life 
to  the  science.  At  the  first  of  these,  held  on  April  3,  1832, 
seventeen  hundred  persons  were  present.  It  was  during  the 
ssLmt  period  that  so  many  of  our  most  |)opular  garden-plants 
were  introduced,  especially  from  California,  through  collectors 
sent  out  by  the  Society  (Douglas,  Hartweg,  and  others). 
*I  licvc  plants  wcTr  named,  and  many  novelties  amongst  thcin 
c!rNcri!x:d,  by  lienlham  in  the  Society's  publications;  to  which 
he  als<»  c<»ntributeil  a  translation  of  T.ir^ioni-Tozelli's  '  llis- 
t-  fical  Notes  i»n  Cultivated  riant>,'  in  wliich  lie  atl<led 
fTUiwh  valuable  nutter  to  the  author's  work.  At  ;ibout  this 
t.njr  l)r.  Waliicli  returned  from  India  witli  his  enormous 
<i'!Iection  of  Himalayan.  r'Urmcse,  and  Imiian  plant*^,  destinul 
t«»  Ik:  nanied  ami  tiistriliuted  to  the  principal  herbaria  in 
iur««j>c  by  the  Ibnourablc  I'.a.st  Itulia  (*«»nipany.  In  fui- 
th«  ranee  of  this  /reat  \\«'ik  Henlhani  flYered  his  aiil  t«i 
lit    W'allich.  with  uhoin  In    to-ojKrfated   /eaK'U>!y  fi>r  several 

•  jv  t'-^sivc  years  Ovtr  and  ab«»vc  \\\\  j;iatuilous  lal>our'^  a> 
a'i  u.^M^t.lnt.  lic  uf .lit  r I. K>k  l!\e  n.imin,^  .ind  i!i*»tributin^j  of  the 

•  'fdcrs  I.uphorbiateae  and  (iraniimae.  lillu>i^raphin^  the  ticket^ 
of  the  Utter  uith   his  own  hand.     This  marks  an  e|x.H:h  in 
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his  career^  for  it  was  his  introduction  to  a  tropical  flora 
(which  he  was  never  privileged  to  see),  and  afforded  the  chief 
materials  for  his  first  work  on  exotic  plants,  the  'Scrophu- 
larineae  Indicae,*  published  in  1835.  This  was  followed,  in 
1836,  by  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  'Labiatarum 
genera  et  species,  or  a  description  of  the  genera  and  species 
of  the  order  Labiatae,  with  their  general  history,  characters, 
affinities,  and  geographical  distribution,'  which  gave  him  a 
position  in  the  very  foremost  ranks  of  taxonomic  botanists  ^ 
It  was  followed,  in  1837,  by  his  enumeration  of  plants  collected  ' 
in  the  Swan  River  district  by  Baron  Hugel  (Vienna,  1837), 
which  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  he  mastered  a  Flora  totally  different  from  those  he 
had  previously  studied. 

From  the  summer  of  1836  till  the  early  part  of  1837  he 
resided  with  his  wife  in  Germany,  visiting  the  principal 
Botanic  Gardens  and  Herbaria,  especially  engaged  in  studying 
the  order  Leguminosae ;  his  account  of  these  and  of  the 
botanists  whom  he  met  was  communicated  in  letters  to  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  and  published  (anonymously)  in  the  Companion 
to  the  Botanical  Magazine  (Vol.  ii)  and  Journal  of  Botany 
(Vol.  i).  They  are  very  interesting  as  contributions  to  the 
History  of  Botany  in  the  first  third  of  the  century.  During 
the  winter  at  Vienna  he  published  his  masterly  *  Commen- 
tationes  de  Leguminosarum  generibus  *  in  the  '  Annalen  des 
Wiener  Museums '  (Vol.  ii). 

In  1846-7  he  undertook,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  an 
extended  tour  in  Europe.  Commencing  with  Hamburg,  they 
visited  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Odessa,  Constantinople,  Trieste,  Bologna,  Florence,  Leghorn, 
Naples,  Rome,  Palermo,  and  Geneva.  What  he  saw  in  these 
towns  and  their  environs  of  botanical,  horticultural,  and  other 

'  To  give  some  idea  of  the  thoroughness  of  Bentham*s  methods,  it  is  well  to 
state,  that  in  protecation  of  this  work  he  visited  the  following  herbaria : — in  1830 
Hambnig  and  Berlin;  in  1831  Paris,  Geneva,  Avignon,  and  Montpellier ;  in  1832 
Hamborg  again,  Copenhagen,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Manich ;  in 
1833  Paris  and  Montpellier  again ;  and  in  1834  Bonn,  Frankfort,  Geneva  again, 
Pavia  and  Tarin  (Labiat.  Gen.  and  S.,  Pref.  p.  ▼). 
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interest  was  communicated  in  thirty-one  anonymous  letters  to 
the  Gardener's  Chronicle  (Vols.  i^^i).  Like  those  men- 
tiooed  above  fiom  Germany,  they  are  of  great  value  as  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  botany  and  horticulture  during  the 
period  in  which  they  were  written. 

With  the  view  of  providing  better  accommodation  for  his 
library  and  herbarium,  and  devoting  himself  exclusively  to 
sdenoep  Bentham  removed  in  184s  to  Pontrilas,  an  Eliza- 
bethan manor  house  belonging  to  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel 
Scudamore.  Here  his  chief  occupation  was  providing  material 
for  the  continuation  of  Auguste  De  CandoUe's  '  Prodromus 
systrmatis  naturalis  Regni  Vq;etabiUs,'  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  his  (Bentham's)  intimate  friend,  Alphonse 
De  CandoUe.  In  this  work  he  contributed  the  Ericeae, 
Polemoniaceae,  Scrophularineae,  Eriogoneae,  and  a  greatly 
enlarged  revision  of  the  Labiatae,  amounting  in  all  to  over 
4,750  spedes.  During  the  same  interval  he  published  the 
Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur  in  the  Malayan  seas 
and  Pacific  ocean,  a  quarto  work  with  60  [dates. 

Uliilst  resident  at  Pontrilas  he  also  did  his  duty  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Hereford  with  punctuality  and 


In  I H54,  finding  that  the  cost  of  keeping  up  his  library  and 
herbarium  threatened  to  exceed  his  income,  he  determined 
to  offer  theM!  to  the  Goveniment,  with  the  stipulation  that 
the>'  should  form  |>art  of  the  establishment  of  Kew',  he  himself 
abamiirnin^;  botany,  and  removing  from  Pontrilas  to  London. 
This  munificent  offer  was  of  course  (;lailly  accepted  by  the 
(jo\ernmcnt,  and  the  materials  were  placed  in  what  is  now 
called  thi-  lUrbarium  building  of  Kew,  to  be  subsequently 
amal^Mmated  uiih  the  richer  collections  of  books  and  plants 

*  Wtictr  iLrrc  litre  At  ihal  timr  no  i-iltcr  lilirar>  or  lurlAriuiii  llian  thr  |>ri%3tc 
*Mjr%  «f  >if  \\.  Ilixkcr.  «ltKh  hr  hAil  l<cci  |«tniil!r«l  lo  ilr|  tf*tt  in  •  ItuUK* 
|i«i«MJwtIi  10  iLc  fikiLj.j|ii>(i  •.!  ouc  ttl  Uir  Ktfifti  I'antily  1  he  wiiil  htwir  hail*  al 
Mm  •liwwr  ui  Sir  J<ac|  h  lUaki.  Icrn  |  ui«.hatctl  I'%  (irtir|^  HI  {K>t  llic  very  (•iiq'O^r 
•  L^h  it  vtw  icf«r«.  Ail  !  tiir  Tn  im  ««»  Actua!!%  tltrltnl  (nf  (hr  IxMikk.  (  ht  tl.r 
!«A!h  *A  Ihc  kiBK  umI  hit  Kwsiiilu  cuuiitcllof,  lu  ibc  Mwc  >i«r,  the  htmtc  «.-it 
nALtrmvm  •^«}f«0|«iAU(l. 
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of  Sir  W.  Hooker.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  Bentham's 
giving  up  botany  was  a  shock  to  his  scientific  friends  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  especially  to  the  oldest  and  most 
intimate  of  them,  Sir  W.  Hooker,  who  begged  him  to 
reconsider  his  intention^  combated  his  own  modest  estimate 
of  himself  as  a  mere  amateur  systematist^  and  pointed  out 
to  him  that  a  residence  in  London  offered  the  means  of  study 
at  Kew,  where  a  room,  containing  his  own  herbarium,  should 
be  devoted  to  his  use,  and  where  he  would  be  in  proximity 
to  the  garden,  museum,  and  collections  already  at  Kew. 
Fortunately  Sir  W.  Hooker's  counsels,  backed  by  those  of 
other  friends,  especially  Dr.  Lindley,  prevailed.  In  1855  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  London,  for  the  first  few  years  in 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  25  Wilton  Place,  between  Hyde  Park  and  Belgrave 
Square.  From  London  he  went  to  Kew  daily  (a  few  weeks 
of  autumn  holidays  excepted)  for  five  days  a  week,  with 
perfect  regularity,  arriving  at  10  a.m.  and  leaving  at  4  p.m., 
devoting  the  evenings  to  writing  out  the  notes  of  his  day's 
work,  and  never  breaking  the  long  fast  between  breakfast  at 
8  or  8.30  and  dinner  at  7.30  or  8.  *With  such  methodical 
habits,  with  freedom  from  professional  or  administrative 
functions,  which  consume  the  time  of  most  botanists,  with 
steady  devotion  to  his  chosen  work,  and  with  nearly  all 
authentic  material  and  needful  appliances  at  hand  or  within 
reach,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  undertaken 
and  have  so  well  accomplished  such  a  vast  amount  of  work, 
and  he  has  the  crowning  merit  and  happy  fortune  of  having 
completed  all  that  he  undertook '  (A.  Gray,  Memorial). 

No  sooner  was  Bentham  settled  within  reach  of  Kew  than 
he  was  induced  by  Sir  W.  Hooker  to  inaugurate  a  series  of 
Colonial  Floras,  which  had  been  planned  by  the  former,  and 
of  which  the  first  is  that  of  Hong-Kong  ^  It  was  followed 
by  the  *  Flora  Australiensis,'  in  seven  volumes,  which  is  the 
first  flora  of  any  large  continental  area  that  has  ever  been 

*  The  'Flora   Hong-Kongensis,*  pabliihed   id  1 861,  one  vol.  8vo,  pp.  455, 
contains  i,co3  species. 
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finished.  It  was  commenced  in  1861,  and  was  concluded 
in  1M70;  it  comprises  about  7,000  species.  He  was  aided 
in  it  by  valuable  notes  and  preliminary  studies  supplied  by 
Baron  Mueller,  but  every  description,  generic  and  specific, 
was  strictly  his  own.  As  has  been  well  said, '  it  is  a  work 
which  would  alone  found  a  reputation.' 

But  Bentham's  magnum  opus  is  unquestionably  the '  Genera 
I'lantarum  \'  issued  under  the  joint  authorship  of  himself 
and  the  contributor  of  this  memoir  to  the  Annals ;  but  which, 
whether  for  the  overwhelming  share  of  the  work  which 
Bcntham  undertook,  or  for  the  aid  he  gave  his  partner  in 
certain  Orders  elaborated  by  the  latter,  may  justly  be  r^arded 
as  on  the  whole  the  product  of  one  botanist.  In  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  work  only  two  points  were  contested 
between  us,  whether  his  or  my  name  should  take  precedence 
on  the  title-page,  and  whether  in  the  headings  of  the  pages 
the  author's  name  should  be  given  with  that  of  the  Order 
described.  On  the  first  point  my  opinion  prevailed,  his  on 
the  second. 

The  only  other  separate  work  published  by  Bentham  during 
this  period  was  an  Illustrated  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora, 
for  the  use  of  beginners  and  amateurs,  including  a  series 
oi  \%i>xl.cnj^'r.ivings.  with  dissections,  by  W.  H.  Fitch,  F.L.S. 
Ilu  tir>t  ctlitiMii  of  the  Handbook  appeared  in  iN,')^,  and  has 
bcrn  succcctlcti  by  five  others.  This  work,  on  its  apiKrarancc, 
w.1%  crilici/eil  on  the  false  asNUinption  that  its  author  had 
no  kri.wled^e  of  plants  in  the  heltl,  Mipported  by  the  fact 
that  l;e  l.iok  a  much  vsiiier  view  ol  the  v»iriation.s  under 
uh:<.h  Hpeties  present  themselves  in  nature,  than  ilo  authors 
uhih.i.i.  tii.it  k:i«>\\Kdi.H*.    It  was  ufikn<'\vn  t«».  or  for;^otten  by, 

•  '*    f  r  1  1     I    '  i.-L  :•  a  .  \  \   \.,\\xt\\,  iiii|  riri)i->  lu  I  tc.  -Mi; «    Ki  Hiiikitii.s  im  r\  ata, 
.*        •-      -w   t    •.'     v    «,     Vm    tha::.    t'.    I.    I»     ll.'ktr,    i-'>;    l>\',        I  :.i.    1    *t     .f.Jv.Ic 
•  '.I'  \.\.    »•     '.<     *»  1  »    X    ^     !i.n-;;;..     .|J  .fl    ••»    tin      I.'.i     Ul    >■  >x  l<  '  \       Ir-v      \\, 

.*•  .  .  -  4  «  •  .  t  .'  j  .lit  .-.:.  m;  Af.k*  w  .'Ik  «.!  \\\\  .u*li"M  <'l  U  ;.t..Arn  an<l 
\\  ■  «•  r  »  {  0t  i,<*  ^  \  .  :.:  I  ;-..!.<'  .  vi  .<  <  a  ii.i.  a  v-  i.nl  i .  ^;.\(  .i  •t  tlit-  j  .lit  ca.  h  aiitixir 
I  •  «  r  •.  »^  *  .  :.  .  «  •  r  *» .'.  .  f.i  «t  »•  »:  f.  .1...  ,;  li.c  j'  i.c  I''  t  .r  Work 
1  -u  j^.*  .  At  'At  ai  ^«<«m:  tc.  tliC  rt]i«ijtr  ••!  }  r(>>iuctu*t)  «»a»  i!c!rj\ctl  by  the 
fc^  .      »,  Vlf    ki<i.il*Au\  guAtiUii€t*i.g  ti*Al  hit  fclluM  Autuuf  thuuM  Uut  lu«c. 
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his  critics,  that  he  had  for  half-a-century  observed,  collected, 
and  preserved  most  of  the  species  of  the  British  Flora  over 
a  great  part  of  Continental  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  British 
Isles,  that  his  views  were  founded  on  wide  experience,  and 
that  the  results  of  them  in  terms  of  genera  and  species  were 
drawn  up  from  examination,  in  almost  every  case,  of  living 
examples.  The  Handbook  was  a  great  favourite  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win, whose  admiration  of  the  masterly  way  in  which  the 
author  dealt  with  the  main  features  of  the  British  Flora, 
drew  from  him  the  exclamation,  *Good  Heavens!  to  think 
of  British  botanists  turning  up  their  noses  and  saying  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  British  plants  ^' 

Bentham's  labours  at  Kew  on  the  above  three  works  were 
interrupted  by  several  serious  demands  on  his  time  and 
energies,  his  response  to  which  places  in  a  striking  light 
his  disinterested  devotion  to  the  progress  of  science.  Of 
these  the  most  important  was  his  acceptance  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  Linnean  Society.  This  he  accepted  in  1863,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  duties  of  the  office,  which  he  dis- 
charged for  eleven  years,  with  energy,  wisdom,  and  single- 
ness of  purpose;  and,  it  should  be  recorded,  with  no  small 
expenditure  of  his  means.  It  made  no  difference  in  respect 
of  the  time  devoted  to  his  work  at  Kew ;  for  the  one  day 
of  the  week  which  he  had  reserved  for  his  own  affairs  was 
thereafter  devoted  wholly,  or  in  part,  together  with  much 
of  his  evening  hours,  to  the  Society's  affairs.  During  the 
years  in  which  he  held  office  he  took  the  chair  at  the  evening 
and  council  meetings,  with  all  but  unbroken  punctuality. 
On  the  transference  of  the  Society's  library,  collections,  and 
portraits,  to  the  apartments  in  Burlington  House  provided 
by  the  Government,  he  personally  superintended  the  arrange- 
ments, classifying  the  books,  and  literally  with  his  own  hands 
placing  them  on  the  book-shelves ;  and  he  himself  indexed 

*  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  ii,  p.  363.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Bentham 
disparaged  the  labours  of  those  who  aimed  at  what  he  considered  the  multiplication 
of  species.  No  naturalist  was  more  appredative  of  accurate  work  in  this  depart- 
ment of  botany,  and  of  its  value. 
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the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Transactions.  He  constituted 
himself  the  editor  of  most  of  the  botanical  papers  published 
in  the  Transactions  and  Journal,  in  some  cases  earning 
the  gratitude  of  the  authors  by  rearranging  their  matter 
(with  their  approval),  and  himself  rewriting  their  papers. 
His  annual  presidential  addresses  were  remarkable  for  their 
wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  those  who  knew  him  only 
as  a  systematist  and  descriptive  botanist  recognized  with 
surprise  the  (xm*er  of  analysis  and  sound  judgment  which 
he  displayed  in  these  addresses,  wherein  he  discussed  evolu- 
tion in  all  its  bearings,  the  writings  of  Haeckel,  geographical 
distribution,  the  prospects  of  fossil  botany,  deep  sea  life, 
abiogcncsis,  methods  of  biological  study,  the  histories 
and  labours  of  the  principal  Natural  History  Societies,  and 
pcriodicab  of  e\'ery  civilized  country  on  the  globe. 

In  rcs|)ect  of  evolution,  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
his  addresses  is  that  of  1K63,  dealing  with  discussions  on 
the  Origin  of  Species.  Alluding  to  his  own  subsequent 
tardy  adoption  of  the  theory  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest, 
he  says :  *  I  scarcely  think  that  due  allowance  is  made  for 
tho»e  who,  like  myself,  through  a  long  course  of  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  organic  life,  had  been  led  more  or  less 
t«>  bclic\c  in  the  immutability  of  species  within  certain  limits, 
^vA  have  now  felt  their  theories  rudely  shaken  by  the  new 
h^ht  «ijK:nttl  on  the  fielil  by  Mr.  Darwin,  but  who  cannot 
N«rrrnder  at  (iiscrction  so  Va\\^  as  many  important  outworks 
rei:;«iin(.ii  ci-nlrstabk."  In  corresj>ondcncc  with  Mr.  Darwin 
on  vine  of  these  outworks,  the  latter  in  a  letter  dated  June 
K,  1^"*^  alluding;  lo  the  effect  «f  the  address  as  a  whole, 
uft.ic';  'I  verily  believe  that  your  adilress.  written  as  it 
!•»  %m!.  lio  more  l«»  shake  the  un^^liaken  and  l)rin^  in  those 
icarii:  •  :«»'«iir  '^ule  than  anvthir.  '  uiitttn  ifi  !av«>iir  of  trans- 
fr  .\x\  T.  *  II  1.  nriietm;.;  t«»  tin«l  in  later  a«Mres>es.  a  frank 
.*K  'j'tafur  . .f  tvt»liiti'»n,  in  '^in  h  pas  a  e^  as  th«»«>t-  in  which 
J'  re  ».'n:/cs  *  thr  t  «*<-xisicni  e  oi  indeJmile  iM-rmanencv.  ami 
oi   j;r.niual   ^r  rapid    chan^je    in   dilTcrcnt   racci   in   the   same 

'  Lar  ^..li  l^ttiu    \v.L  111.  y   if* 
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area,  and  under  the  same  physical  conditions ' ;  and,  '  we 
must  now  test  our  species  as  well  as  genera  or  other  groups, 
by  such  evidence  as  we  can  collect  of  affinity  derived  from 
consanguinity.*  In  short,  as  with  Lyell  in  the  later  editions 
of  his  famous  Principles  of  Geology,  when  dealing  with  the 
history  of  life  on  the  globe,  Bentham  had  to  underpin  his 
edifices,  and  replace  their  old  foundations  with  new.  Happily 
in  the  cases  of  both  philosophers,  this  was  effected  without 
injury  to  the  superstructures. 

This  brief  notice  of  Bentham's  final  adhesion  to  Darwin's 
views  may  be  supplemented  by  the  following  interesting 
extract  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Francis  Darwin  ^  May  2, 
1882  (two  years  before  his  death).  It  says : — *  I  have  always 
been  throughout  one  of  his  (Darwin's)  most  sincere  admirers, 
and  fully  adopted  his  theories  and  conclusions,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  pain  and  disappointment  they  at  first 
occasioned  me.  On  the  day  that  his  celebrated  paper  was 
read  at  the  Linnean  Society,  July  i,  1858,  a  long  paper 
of  mine  had  been  chosen  for  reading,  in  which,  in  commenting 
on  the  British  Flora,  I  had  collected  a  number  of  observations 
and  facts  illustrating  what  I  then  believed  to  be  a  fixity  of 
species,  however  difHcult  it  might  be  to  assign  their  limits, 
and  showing  a  tendency  of  abnormal  forms  produced  by 
cultivation  or  otherwise  to  withdraw  within  their  original 
limits  when  left  to  themselves.  Most  fortunately  my  paper 
had  to  give  way  to  Mr.  Darwin's,  and  when  once  that  was 
read,  I  felt  bound  to  defer  mine  for  reconsideration ;  I  began 
to  entertain  doubts  on  the  subject ;  and  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Origin  of  Species  I  was  forced,  however  reluctantly, 
to  give  up  my  long  cherished  convictions,  the  results  of  much 
labour  and  study,  and  I  cancelled  all  that  part  of  my  paper 
which  urged  original  fixity.*  This  paper  of  Bentham*s  was 
never  published. 

Of  the  many  laborious  tasks  undertaken  and  gratuitously 
performed  by  Bentham,  chiefly  at  Kew,  the  following  deserve 
especial  notice.    First  and  greatest  was  the  equipment  of 

life  and  Letters,  VoL  ii,  p.  395. 
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the  University  of  Cambridge  with  an  authentically  named 
consulting  herbarium.  This  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
that  of  his  friend,  Dr.  C.  Leman,  F.L.S.,  a  zealous  collector, 
especially  by  purchase,  which  he  was  disposed  to  leave  by 
will  to  Bentham.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  its 
being  left  to  Cambridge,  of  which  Dr.  Leman  was  a  graduate 
in  medicine.  It  was  finally  arranged  between  them,  that 
on  his  friend's  death  the  collections  should  be  sent  to 
Bentham,  who  should  select  from  them  any  specimens  which 
be  might  want  for  his  own  herbarium,  whilst  the  remainder 
(the  much  larger  portion),  augmented  by  duplicates  from 
Rentham's  herbarium,  should  go  to  Cambridge.  Aided  by 
a  small  grant  from  the  University  for  the  purchase  of  paper, 
for  the  expenses  of  mounting  and  poisoning  the  specimens, 
and  for  other  contingencies,  I^tham  classified,  named,  had 
fastened  down  and  enclosed  in  genus-covers,  a  consulting 
hert>arium  of  30,000  species.  This  great  labour  occupied 
more  or  less  of  ten  years  of  his  life.  Other  gratuitous  tasks 
were  the  ticketing,  and  dividing  into  sets  for  sale,  of  the 
collections  of  Robert  and  Richard  Schomburgk  in  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  and  of  Hartwcg'  in  British  Columbia,  California, 
and  Mexico.  A  still  greater  service  to  science  was  his 
urvIcTtakin^  the  distribution  .ind  sale  of  the  magnificent 
ctilirctions  of  the  distinguished  traveller  Richard  Spruce 
in  the  Am.i/on  region  and  Peru.  These,  amounting  in  all 
to  ^.',0::  numl>cnj.  were  .sent  to  him  as  collected,  lo  be 
.irTani.;e<i.  nameti.  and  divided  into  twenty  to  thirty  sets, 
r-r  \»hich  he  obtained  subscribers  in  the  principal  public 
ind  private  mus<'umN  in  Kuroj)c  and  America.  He  further 
..••l!cct<d  the  money  due  by  the  >ul>jkribers,  tr.insmitlinj^ 
t  to  Spruce,  who  dejK-nded  on  it  f  »r  the  |»roserutii)n  of  his 
?hirtf<  n  yearn  of  exploration,  tlum  s;i\  in)^  to  all  parties  the 
'Xj>cn<N  of  agency  and  comrnissi'm. 

lU'nth.iin's    laNt    \%ork    was    the    '(iencra     Plantarum,'    of 

*  ".    HifWf^'»    J '«;.t«    !ic     p.! '.t^!i(  '     .\    ^  .»tal' |,;i:' ,    %»jt}i    «!t ».  ri;  !;'H<>   «'l    new 
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which  the  first  part  appeared  in  July  1862,  the  concluding 
in  April  1883.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  are  feelingly 
described  by  Mr.  Thiselton-Dyer  in  his  Eulogium,  in  the 
following  words : — *  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Bentham 
was  not  less  imbued  with  affection  for  his  task,  though  the 
sense  of  the  precariousness  of  life  chiefly  affected  him  with 
anxiety  as  to  its  completion.  The  flame  of  his  intellectual 
powers  never  burnt  more  brightly,  too  brightly  perhaps 
for  a  frame  which  slowly  but  perceptibly  enfeebled.  During 
the  last  years  of  what  was  a  supreme  effort,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  a  degree  of  awe  for  the  intense  devotion  with 
which  he  pursued,  without  intermission^  his  self-imposed 
labour.  Towards  the  last  it  appeared  to  one  that  by  mere 
effort  of  will  he  actually  sustained  his  bodily  vitality.  When 
the  last  revise  of  the  last  sheet  ^  was  returned  to  the  printer, 
the  stimulus  was  withdrawn.  Nature,  so  long  indulgent, 
would  no  longer  be  withstood.  He  came  once  or  twice 
again  to  Kew,  but  found  no  task  that  he  could  settle  to. 
At  home  he  commenced  a  brief  autobfography.  The  pen* 
with  which  he  had  written  his  two  greatest  works  broke  in 
his  hand  in  the  middle  of  a  page.  He  accepted  the  omen, 
laid  aside  the  unfinished  manuscript,  and  patiently  awaited 
the  not  distant  end.' 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  attempt  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  value  and  amount  of  Bentham's 
labours,  than  by  citing  a  passage  from  his  intimate  friend's. 
Dr.  Asa  Gray's,  Memorial,  premising  that  the  latter  botanist 
most  nearly  approached  him  of  all  his  scientific  contem- 
poraries in  the  qualities  he  alludes  to  and  the  range  of  his 
work.  He  writes : — *  It  will  have  been  seen  that  Mr.  Bentham 
confined  himself    to   the    Phanerogams,    to    morphological, 

*  This  was  the  general  index,  wh  ich,  as  those  of  each  successive  part,  he  made 
himself,  so  scrupalons  was  he  in  his  e  flforts  to  avoid  error,  even  in  so  mechanical 
an  operation. 

'  This  was  one  of  Mordan*s  gold  pens,  which  have  I  think  iridium  nibs.  It 
'  wrote  *  not  only  the  seven  volumes  of  the  *■  Flora  Anstraliensis/  and  the  three  of 
the  '  Genera  Plantarum/  but  a  vast  number  of  botanical  papers  and  Ictttre.  The 
pen  -holder  is  preserved  at  the  Herbarium,  Kew. 
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taxonomical,  and  descriptive  work,  not  paying  attention 
to  the  Cryptogams  below  the  Ferns,  nor  to  vegetable 
anatomy,  physiolc^y  or  palaeontology.  He  was  what  may 
be  called  a  botanist  of  the  old  school.  Up  to  middle  age, 
and  beyond,  he  used  rather  to  regard  himself  as  an  amateur, 
pursuing  botany  as  an  intellectual  exercise.  **  There  arc 
diversities  of  gifts,"  pciiiaps  no  professional  naturalist  made 
more  of  his,  certainly  no  one  ever  laboured  more  diligently, 
nor  indeed  more  successfully  over  so  wide  a  field,  within 
these  chosen  lines.  For  extent  and  variety  of  good  work 
accomplished,  for  an  intuitive  sense  of  method,  for  lucidity 
and  accuracy,  and  for  insight,  George  Bentham  may  fairly 
be  compared  with  Linnaeus,  De  CandoUe,  and  Robert  Brown.* 
This  is  a  just  tribute  to  hb  memory,  to  which  I  would  add 
my  own,  that  method,  grasp  of  subject,  and  thoroughness, 
were  h\%  watchwords. 

It  remains  to  allude  to  his  personal  characteristics.  He 
was  tall,  of  spare  habit,  with  a  slight  stoop  in  his  gait; 
his  features  were  strongly  marked,  his  complexion  rather 
dark,  his  hair  black  and  eyebrows  bushy.  The  likeness^ 
accompanying  this  memoir  is  an  excellent  one.  In  dieting 
himMrIf,  he  was  extraordinarily  abstemious,  taking  but 
tuo  mrals  a  day,  and  those  most  sjxirinj^.  Though  shy 
am!  rrM:r\ccI  in  manner,  he  was  a  most  amiable,  warm- 
hcartc'i  man,  the  kifide^l  of  help-mates,  and  the  most 
i:;-intcfrNtei!  of  frieniN.  As  a  companion  or  ^uest  he  was 
<  lurm:n^.  lii^h  brtd,  and  courteous,  communicative  of  >tores 
•  f  ante  dotes  and  reminiscence^  t»f  the  events  he  had  wit- 
T-rweil.  the  interesting  ja-ople  he  had  known,  and  the  places 
Ir  had  seen  all  over  Murupe.  To  which  must  be  added 
K.  masical  ^;ift,  which  was  at  the  service  of  whoever  «'LskcHl 
!  r  It  To  rc«.o;:nitiMn'»  and  honour^  he  wa>  indiilercnl.  He 
ivaScfollyj'rccived  the  k'»)Ml  Medal  from  llu*  Royal  Society, 
..A4T<icd  m  iN'jv,  and  the  Clarke  Mctlal  of  the  Royal  Society 

'  '*'  f*  *^'»»-  ■*■•  i'l  O.r  I  I'  iirin  Si«  u*>  •■(   I  -H,  '.»fi.  |i\  w  hi  lie  kii»<l  i-crm  v»i.i:i  it  \\m% 
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of  New  South  Wales  in  1878 ;  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  receive  the  Companionship 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  conferred  on  him  by  Her 
Majesty.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  member  of  the  Academies  of  Science  of  Berlin, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  America,  and  of  many  other  scientific 
Societies  that  cultivate  Natural  History. 

Bentham  died  of  old  age  at  his  house  in  Wilton  Place, 
December  10,  1884,  shortly  after  his  eighty-fourth  birthday, 
retaining  his  faculties  to  the  last.  His  wife  predeceased  him 
by  four  years ;  he  never  had  any  family.  The  bulk  of  his 
modest  fortune  went  to  his  only  relative,  a  great-niece 
residing  in  France,  after  liberal  bequests  to  the  Linnean 
Society  and  the  scientific  relief  fund  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  of  a  considerable  sum  under  trust  to  be  expended  in 
the  interest  of  the  herbarium  at  Kew,  especially  in  continu- 
ing the  publication  of  Hooker's  Icones  Plantarum,  a  work 
in  which  he  took  a  great  interest,  having  indeed  provided 
the  plates  and  letter-press  of  several  volumes  at  his  own 
expense. 

J.  D.  HOOKER. 
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THK  jjcnus  lAlaea  is  a  peculiar  monotypic  one,  the  single 
»|>ccic5,  A.  subulata,  being  widely  distributed  through 
the  uestern   |>art   of  the   American   continent.     According 

!••  Ilic'n«nvmuN\  who  has  made  the  most  careful  study 
'»:  the-  plant,  its  ranj^c  is  from  Orc^'on,  throu^'hout  the 
c  .i-t  region  of  C'alir«>rnia  and  Mexico,  into  South  America. 
In  the  lalttr  it  has  been  CMlUctcil  in  Colombia.  Chile,  Afj^cn- 
liiia.  and  rrii^;uay,  and  has  been  found  at  various  elevations, 
•r«  rn  Ma-level  to  a  lui^ht  of  j,ccc  metres. 

There  i•^  much  divtrsity  of  (»|>inion  as  to  the  sysicin.uic 
l^.^'ition  i>f  the  plant.  In  l!nj.;ler  am!  Trantl's  Naturliche 
I'll  tr./infann!:en  *.  it  is  cl.issed  uith  the  Juncaj^inaceac  :  but 
.N.hufiiann^  i^  mcl  ned  to  ( onsider  it  .is  representifi^  a  s|>ecial 
f.imi  y.   I.ilaeaicae.  pro|H »Hed  orij.iin.dly  by   llieronymus.  and 

'    I     I  !« r  xx\\  I  i.it.t'.  Pic  N  .>'... ilulirt.  rf!«i.;c>.t.ittuiicn,  II,  1,  ]•    H^. 
•   1    .     ..! 
M  ,' ^  \  ..  ',  .u.\.r  S'...:i«  n.  1  « .J  ;i,;,  I  ^^,^,  1 1«  li  I,  |».  i  **7. 
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this  probably  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  char- 
acters of  the  plant. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  the  plant  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  elaborate  monograph  of  Hieronymus  ^  which 
proposed  to  give  a  very  full  account  of  the  morphology,  but 
was  unfortunately  left  incomplete.  Schumann^  has  given 
some  details  as  to  the  relation  of  the  flower  to  the  axis  of 
the  plant,  but  these  simply  confirm  the  earlier  observations 
of  Hieronymus.  Beyond  the  work  of  these  observers,  so  far 
as  the  writer  knows,  the  plant  has  been  described  only  in 
a  superficial  way. 

The  writer  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  upon  a  study 
of  the  flower  and  embryo  in  a  number  of  the  simpler 
Monocotyledons,  and  among  the  forms  which  have  engaged 
his  attention  is  Lilaea^  which  is  common  in  the  region  about 
San  Francisco  Bay.  The  results  of  these  studies  are  given  in 
the  following  pages. 

The  material  upon  which  these  were  made  was  for  the 
most  part  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, where  the  plant  is  a  common  one.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood the  plant  grows  either  in  shallow  water,  or  completely 
exposed  upon  the  mud.  More  rarely  the  plant  is  completely 
submerged  except  the  flowers.  It  is  an  annual,  germinating 
with  the  advent  of  the  winter-rains,  and  flowering  within 
a  few  weeks  of  germination.  Flowers  continue  to  form  as 
long  as  the  plant  grows,  but  the  plant  is  finally  killed  by  the 
drying  up  of  the  mud  in  which  it  is  rooted.  The  ripened 
fruits  remain  in  the  dried  mud  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  germinate  as  soon  as  the  rains  have  soaked  the 
ground. 

Most  of  the  plants  collected  by  the  writer  grew  in  the 
tenacious  black  clay  (* adobe')  characteristic  of  much  of 
the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University.  The 
favourite  localities  for  the  plant  were  depressions  in  the  fields 

'  Monografia  de   Lilaea:    Actai  de  la   Academia  Nacional  de  Ciendas  en 
Cordoba.     Baenos  Aires,  189a. 
*  Loc.  cit. 
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where  the  water  collected  and  formed  shallow  pools.  These 
seemed  to  oflcr  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the 
germination  of  the  seeds.  Of  course  the  time  of  germination 
varies  with  the  time  of  the  rains,  but  in  January,  1897,  the 
plants  were  found  in  various  stages  of  germination;  and 
in  1K95,  an  unusually  rainy  winter,  the  plants  were  well  in 
floH'er  in  February. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  plant  is  curiously  like  Isoetes,  the 
subulate  leaves  forming  dense  tufts  from  the  short,  bulb-like 
stem.  The  leaves  are  strictly  two-ranked,  and  numerous 
white  unbranched  roots  fasten  the  plant  into  the  soft  mud. 
The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  and  roots,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  flouers,  has  been  given  in  detail  by  Hicronymus^  and 
will  be  discussed  only  briefly  here.  The  flowers  arc  ex- 
ceedingly simple  in  structure,  but  nevertheless  show  much 
%'ariation,  at  least  in  the  pistillate  flowers  which  exhibit 
heterostylism  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

After  the  young  plant  has  produced  several — usually  from 
five  to  seven — leaves,  the  axis  becomes  transformed  into 
a  shaft  bearing  a  spike  of  flowers ;  while  in  the  axil  of  the 
last-formed  leaf  is  formed  a  shoot  which,  after  producing 
a  single  leaf,  is  transformed  also  into  an  inflorescence  like 
thai  «!rnvt<l  fr«»m  the  <»ri;^iii,i!  stciD-aiux.  ami  in  the  axil  of 
tr«r  !c.4!  :>  lorm<<l  another  slioot  whiih  behaves  in  the  same 
wax.  Thus  the  braiuhin;^  of  the  pi. nit  i^  syin|)<H.lial.  In 
.n:«htn»n  to  the  flowers  Ixune  upon  the  spike,  theie  are  usually 
loun<l  two  i  lo%c  t«>  the  ba.se  <>l  the  shaft  but  not  outgrowths 
•'!  It.  I  hrs<-  basal  flowers  arc  alw.iys  pistillate,  aiul  are 
♦Ji^tirr'i.iHhrti  b\  their  (  xtrenu-lv  l<»n''  st\  les,  which  niav  reach 
a  !c  r-.^^th  <>f  M^vcral  ccntiinetrcs  i  m  c  in  S'-ine  ca«»es,  according 
lii  I  iur   nvinu«^i 

I  hr  l-wrst  flowers  of  the  spike,  where  these  are  pistillate, 
A'.r  «l<%titutr  "f  an\  subttniiin^'  buu  t  or  leaf  but  the  other 
iV  Afri  are  Urne  in  the  axil  of  a  small  bratt.  ( )l  the 
J  i*!..iate    fl'j.ver^    l>"ine    uj>«>n   the    spike,   the    lower  ones  arc 
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intermediate  in  character  between  the  very  long-styled  basal 
flowers  and  the  very  short-styled  flowers  near  the  apex, 
in  which  the  stigma  is  nearly  or  quite  sessile. 

In  the  axils  of  all  the  foliage-leaves  are  borne  a  number  of 
the  delicate  scales  (squamulae  intravaginales)  so  characteristic 
of  most  of  the  simple  aquatic  Monocotyledons. 

The  histology  of  the  vegetative  organs  of  the  plant  has 
been  worked  out  very  carefully  by  Hieronymus:  but  un- 
fortunately only  the  roots  and  leaves  are  fully  described,  his 
memoir  ending  abruptly  before  the  description  of  the  stem 
was  completed.  Numerous  beautiful  and  accurate  figures  of 
the  histology  are  however  given,  which  make  it  possible  to 
follow  out  most  of  the  structural  details. 

In  common  with  other  aquatics,  the  leaves  contain  large 
lacunae,  which  here  are  irregularly  arranged,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  single  layers  of  cells.  There  are 
numerous  vascular  bundles  of  the  ordinary  collateral  type. 
The  number  of  these  bundles  varies  much  with  the  size  of 
the  leaves.  Hieronymus^  states  that  in  the  most  vigorous 
leaves  he  studied  there  were  sometimes  twenty-one.  Of 
these  one  occupies  a  nearly  median  position,  near  the 
outer  side  of  the  leaf,  and  he  considers  this  to  represent 
a  midrib. 

The  epidermis  of  the  leaves  shows  the  usual  elongated  cells 
of  similar  leaves,  and  stomata  are  found,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  accessory  cells  not  unlike  those  of  many  Grasses. 

The  author's  own  obser\'ations  were  based  mainly  upon 
series  of  microtome-sections.  The  material  was  fixed  with 
chromic  acid,  and,  after  thorough  washing,  stained  in  toto 
with  Czokor's  alum-cochineal,  and  afterwards  stained  on  the 
slide  with  alcoholic  Bismark-brown.  For  the  study  of  the 
embryo-sac,  safranin  and  haematoxylin  were  also  used  to 
some  extent  as  nuclear  stains. 

*  Monografia  de  Lilaea,  p.  39. 
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General  Morphology  of  the  Young  Plant. 

In  Fi^.  2  is  shown  a  median  longitudinal  section  of  a 
young  plant  with  the  apex  prolonged  into  the  first  floral 
spike  ( X  ).  and  the  two  basal  pistillate  flowers  (  $ )  already 
formed.  The  stem  itself  is  very  short,  and  made  up  of  nearly 
uniform  parenchymatous  tissue,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
va<icular  bundles  running  into  the  leaves  and  the  your^ 
inflorescence ;  short  bundles  are  also  given  ofl*  to  the  basal 
flowers.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  i,  where  several  secondary  in- 
florc^ences  have  formed. 

The  number  of  roots  is  very  large.  According  to  Hiero- 
nymus,  there  is  usually  a  secondary  root  on  each  side  of 
the  cotyledon,  and  the  number  formed  from  the  later  nodes 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  plant.  No  special  study  was  made 
of  the  origin  of  these  secondary  roots,  beyond  noting  that 
they  form  deep  down  within  the  tissue  of  the  stem  near  the 
base  of  the  leaves  and  close  to  a  vascular  bundle.  They  are 
crmscquently  well  developed  before  they  finally  break  through 
the  overlying  tissues.  The  structure  of  the  roots  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  primary  tissues  are  only  briefly  treated  by 
H;rr..nymui '.  hut  he  ^ivcs  very  accurate  fij:^rcs  which  make 
it  j'<Tft\.tly  clear  that  the  arran;^e!ncnt  of  the  tissues  is  that  of 
thr  t\j>;cal  Mon- ►Cotyledons,  and  these  points  have  been 
C'Ti'irtnetl  by  the  wrster.  I  he  very  tlistinct  plerome-cylinder, 
•h'  .MH^  .iU»ut  hvc  ro\v%  of  cells  in  l')nj.Mtiidinal  section,  is 
v-j,ir.itcd  troin  the  r'N.t-caj)  hy  a  '^r^mp  of  cells  which  arc 
thr  common  initials  tt»r  epidtrniis  an«!  cortex.  There  is 
a  vrjmr.itr  ;jT'>up  '»f  initials  lor  the  rinit-vaj)  Mi<r«>nyrnii«*' 
t  ,;ur'  s  v^ouM  induate  a  sinj^lc  initial  c<*ll  for  the  phronie,  hut 
1*  \\As  n^t  "itatttl  this  in  the  text:  my  own  preparations 
n:4Vc  this  seem  not  improh.ihle.  hut  it  wa:*  not  possible  to 
il<c  d*    tfu    mattrr   |>«•^itlvely. 

Ihc    naml>cr    of   s^piamulae    is   variable,   aw\    they  do   not 

•    M.fi.vr*i»*    le  I    '.Ar*.  II    IV. 
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differ  in  any  marked  degree  from  similar  structures  in  other 
Monocotyledons.  The  cells  have  delicate  walls,  and  densely 
granular  protoplasm  with  a  distinct  nucleus.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  cells  is  that  of  secretory  ones,  but  this  point 
was  not  further  investigated. 


Development  of  the  Inflorescence. 

The  primary  inflorescence,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  direct 
prolongation  of  the  original  stem-apex  of  the  young  plant, 
and  the  later  ones  have  a  similar  relation  to  the  secondary 
shoots,  which  first  produce  a  single  leaf  and  then  elongate 
at  once  to  form  the  inflorescence.  The  apex  gives  rise  to 
a  stamen,  while  the  other  flowers — except  the  basal  pistillate 
ones — are  formed  as  lateral  appendages.  The  lowermost 
flowers  are  usually  female,  with  a  moderately  long  style,  and 
without  any  subtending  bract ;  but  the  other  flowers  have 
below  them  a  small  bract,  which  probably  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  leaf  at  the  base  of  the  main  shoots. 

The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  upon  the  inflorescence 
shows  a  good  deal  of  variation.  The  commonest  arrangement 
upon  well-developed  spikes  is  that  in  which  the  lowest  flowers 
are  pistillate,  the  central  ones  hermaphrodite — or  probably 
a  secondary  inflorescence  made  up  of  two  flowers,  male  and 
female, — and  those  at  the  apex  are  staminate  only.  The 
writer  has,  however,  seen  cases  where  all  the  flowers  were 
staminate,  each  stamen  being  subtended  by  a  bract;  and 
Hieronymus^  figures  a  specimen  where  only  female  flowers 
were  developed.  In  the  latter  case,  to  judge  from  his 
figures,  all  the  flowers  were  destitute  of  bracts.  Where 
a  single  flower  only  is  produced  in  the  axil  of  the  bract, 
the  primordium  or  young  shoot  is  transformed  directly  into 
the  carpel  or  stamen,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  when  the 
carpel  and  stamen  are  formed  together,  there  is  a  division 
of  the  primordium  into  two  equal   parts,  and  this  appears 

^  Monografia  de  Liltea,  PI.  I,  Fig.  6. 
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to  be  a  true  dichotomy  like  that  which  occurs  in  Naias 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  flower. 

In  Fig.  3  is  shown  a  median  section  through  the  floral  complex 
from  the  middle  region  of  a  very  young  inflorescence.  The 
arrangement  of  the  organs  suggests  very  strongly  that  found 
in  Saias  at  a  similar  stage  of  development  ^  This  consists 
of  two  nearly  equal  superimposed  protuberances,  respectively 
J  and  ? ,  which  apparently  are  formed  by  a  true  dichotomy 
of  a  common  primordium.  The  latter  has  below  it  a  very 
slightly  projecting  ridge,  /,  the  rudiment  of  the  subtending 
bract  found  in  the  older  flowers.  Of  the  two  parts  into  which 
the  primordium  is  divided,  the  upper  is  bluntly  conical  in 
fonn,  the  lower  more  pointed  when  seen  in  section,  but  really 
considerably  flattened  in  the  plane  of  division  of  the  primor- 
dium. The  upper  prominence  is  the  young  carpel,  the  lower 
the  stamen.  Kach  of  these  structures,  from  analogy  with 
the  ver>'  similar  ones  in  Naias  and  Zannichellia^  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  shoots  of  equal  morphological  value, 
resulting  from  the  dichotomy  of  a  common  primordium.  If 
this  view  is  accepted,  both  the  stamen  and  carpel  must  be 
con<iidered  as  truly  axial  structures. 

The  young  primordium  is  composed  of  nearly  similar  cells, 
Y^hich  are  arranged  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  stem- 
aj»rx  of  the  A»i^M«»*^jMrins.  There  is  a  tlcfinitc  dennato^cn 
Ixr!'  w  uhivh  iji  a  pirlty  cKarly  ilffincd  layer  of  jx»rihlcm 
wh«h  ^rji.irates  the  dt  rniato'^tn  from  the  central  pleromc- 
r.wss.  'I  his  arran*;efiK-iit  is  <.si»ecially  clear  in  the  staniinal 
fijri:fnrnt. 

I  III    Mai  I.  Im  mwkk. 

I  he  <!rve!"|)incnl  of  tlie  *^in^jle  stamen  which  constitutes 
tJ.r  male  flo\v<T.  v%heth<T  fornied  al<»ne  in  tlic  axil  of  the 
lif.iil.  or  M'Con<!ariIy  from  the  dichotomy  c)f  the  axillary 
|f.rn«  r(Jr..m.   loHows  \\\v  *a»ne   Ime  of  di  vel<»pment. 

N?  I,  •     t    I-    t:4^r    ...   K'    iM.ws       r  «  .al'..:.^:  Nan\  .    lU-rltn,   1S70.     r«m|  ^cll, 
\  t'    ••  •        ,,-•:    **•  .  *>  «•;    Sua.   .»     '.    /a;.- .^  ■  € ".;  .1.  rr.-A     (  aiif-rn;*   AiA<lrnjyo( 
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The  very  young  stamen,  cut  parallel  to  its  broad  face 
(Fig,  5),  is  broadly  conical,  slightly  constricted  at  the  base, 
thus  indicating  the  differentiation  of  anther  and  filament. 
In  this  stage  it  is  composed  of  nearly  isodiametric  paren- 
chyma, but  shows  the  definite  divisions  of  the  tissues  into 
dermatogen,  periblem,  and  plerome,  referred  to  in  connexion 
with  the  original  primordium.  The  plerome  in  this  view  has 
a  broadly  conical  form,  with  two  lateral  outgrowths  marking 
the  position  of  the  future  loculi.  A  cross-section  of  a  similar 
stage  shows  that  there  are  really  four  of  these. 

A  cross-section  of  a  somewhat  older  stage  is  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  While  there  is  in  general  the  same  arrangement 
of  the  tissues  seen  in  the  younger  stamen,  the  loculi  are  more 
clearly  defined.  The  two  upon  the  outer  side  are  somewhat 
broader  than  the  others,  and  between  them  there  is  a  small 
sterile  lobe.  Each  loculus  shows  much  the  same  arrangement 
of  the  tissues  as  the  whole  of  the  young  staminal  rudiment, 
and  the  origin  of  the  sporogenous  tissue  is  plainly  traceable 
in  all  cases  to  the  plerome.  The  latter  is  usually  well  defined, 
and  forms  a  conical  mass,  usually  three  or  four  cells  wide 
at  the  base,  and  narrowing  above.  The  periblem,  which 
at  first  is  but  one  cell  thick,  later,  by  the  formation  of 
pcriclinal  walls,  becomes  thicker,  and  finally  the  limits 
between  it  and  the  plerome  are  no  longer  distinguishable. 
In  cross-section  at  this  stage,  there  may  be  seen  two  vascular 
bundles  near  the  base  of  the  inner  loculi.  The  exact  origin 
of  the  sporogenous  cells  is  difficult  to  trace,  but  there  seems 
no  question  that  they  originate  from  the  outer  cells  of  the 
plerome,  and  that  the  archesporium  is  not  of  hypodermal 
origin  as  is  usually  the  case.  In  this  respect  Lilaea  agrees 
with  Naias  flexilis^  and  probably  also  with  ZannicheUia, 
although  in  the  latter  the  question  is  not  quite  clear  ^. 

At  first  the  young  sporogenous  cells  are  not  readily  distin- 
guishable from  those  surrounding  them,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  trace  them  back  certainly  to  the  division  of 

'  Campbell,  L  c,  pp.  13  and  41. 
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a  sn^le  primary  archcsporial  cell ;  indeed  it  is  quite  impro- 
bable that  they  all  originate  from  a  common  mother-cell.  As 
they  become  older,  however,  they  become  noticeably  larger 
than  their  neighbours,  and  show  the  usual  dense  contents  and 
large  nuclei  (Figs.  9,  10).  However,  even  in  these  stages  the 
transition  from  genuine  sporogenous  tissue  to  the  tapetal 
cells  is  somewhat  gradual.  The  latter  are  derived  mainly 
from  the  periblem,  but  functionally,  at  least,  some  of  the 
pieromc-cells  must  be  regarded  as  tapetal. 

As  the  stamen  grows,  the  four  masses  of  sporogenous  tissue 
become  very  clearly  defined.  Each  group  of  sporogenous 
cells  is  surrounded  by  about  three,  or  in  places  four  or  five, 
layers  of  cells  which  separate  it  from  the  epidermis.  The 
cells,  which  at  first  are  much  alike,  later  show  considerable 
dificrcntiation. 

Fig.  10  shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  loculus  shortly 
before  the  separation  of  the  sporogenous  cells.  The  epidermal 
cells  are  now  much  elongated,  but  are  very  little  deeper  than 
thc>'  were  in  the  very  young  stamen.  Under  the  epidermis 
is  a  layer  of  somewhat  swollen  cells  which,  with  the  epidermis, 
persists  as  the  wall  of  the  mature  loculus.  Within  this  second 
layer  is  a  third  one,  composed  of  very  much  compressed  cells 
(r).  which  with  a  fourth  layer  {d)  make  up  the  tapctum.  The 
li\»r  //has  larj^cr  crlls  wliich  resemble  the  sjK)ro^cnous  cells 
:n  trii-  diaractcr  of  their  contents. 

I  hr  «'|»..nH^wn'»us  cclU  \sp.\  have  the  usual  characters  of 
'-wXx  (cl!**.  They  are  thin-walled,  isixliametric,  with  abundant 
^:f.4:Hjl.4r  t>'t« 'plasm  and  lar^e  nuclei.  The  nucleoli  are  ct)n- 
*j. .^  u  us  and  the  thr«»mati!i  ahuntlant.  The  nucleus,  in 
n:.t*c'::.d  tixeci  with  t  hromic  a^id,  usually  shows  a  conspicuous 
4rc"!.i  .il>»ut  the  nucleolus.  ( >n  the  inner  side  of  the  loculus 
csj  <  t  ..I'.iy.  the  t.i|H*tal  cells  encroach  upon  the  sj)oro;^enous 
.*r«  I  .ind  there  are  cells  which  are  intermediate  in  character 
\w\\*'\\  the  pcrfeit  sporo;;cnous  cells  and  those  of  the 
t-ip'  •  AW  I  hr'^e  arr  prt»l)al*ly  to  l)o  con.sitlercd  as  jK)tcntially 
*;->?  '^.i  w  i.is  Cells  which  do  not,  ho\sc\cr,  develop  into  H{)orcs, 
S  .:  txTv.  /Hic  hrok<  n  dtiwn  and  serve,  like  the  true  ta{>ctal  cells. 
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to  nourish  the  developing  spores.  A  similar  disintegration 
of  part  of  the  sporogenous  tissue  has  been  observed  by  the 
writer  in  Zannichellia,  and  is  very  much  like  what  takes  place 
in  Equiseium, 

The  sporogenous  cells  after  separation  are  imbedded  in  a 
nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  derived  from  the  tapetal  cells 
and  the  imperfect  sporogenous  ones  (Fig.  ii).  As  in  most 
Monocotyledons  the  spores  are  of  the  bilateral  type,  i.e.  there 
are  two  complete  successive  cell-divisions  of  the  pollen- 
mother- cell.  The  spores  do  not  long  remain  united  in  tetrads, 
but  separate  completely  and  assume  an  almost  perfectly 
globular  form.  The  young  spore  contains  but  a  single  nucleus, 
but  there  is  later  a  division  into  two  cells  of  very  unequal  size. 
The  ripe  spore  (Figs,  ia-14)  shows  a  double  wall,  the  outer 
one  marked  with  fine  reticulations,  the  inner  one  being 
the  delicate  endospore.  The  spore  before  maturity  contains 
very  little  granular  contents,  but  these  increase  rapidly  as  the 
spore  ripens.  The  exact  nature  of  the  reserve  substances 
in  the  ripe  spore  was  not  investigated.  The  structure  of  the 
anther- wall  (Fig.  13)  is  of  the  usual  type. 

The  nuclei  of  the  two  cells  in  the  germinating  spore  arc 
very  different  in  appearance.  That  of  the  large  vegetative 
cell  (Fig,  12,  v)  is  large,  with  but  little  chromatin  and  a  large 
nucleolus.  The  nucleus  of  the  small  generative  or  antheridial 
cell  {g),  on  the  other  hand,  is  small,  staining  strongly  and 
having  an  inconspicuous  nucleolus.  No  indication  of  a  further 
division  of  the  antheridial  cell,  such  as  occurs  in  many  Mono- 
cotyledons, was  seen,  although  it  is  almost  certain  that  this 
does  occur  in  the  pollen-tube  after  germination. 

The  Female  Flower. 

The  homologies  of  the  two  pistillate  flowers  which  usually 
occur  near  the  base  of  the  shaft  of  the  inflorescence  are  not 
entirely  clear,  but  they  probably  represent  shoots  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  innovations  which  occur  in  the  larger  plants, 
in  addition  to  the  shoots  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
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These  basal  flowers  arise  on  either  side  of  the  floral  axis 
(Fig.  2,  ? ),  and  arc  very  early  recognizable.  In  these  the 
young  ovule  is  already  evident  as  a  slender  prominence 
mhose  axial  nature  is  unmistakable,  and  it  represents,  with 
little  question,  the  end  of  the  metamorphosed  shoot  which 
constitutes  the  flower.  Sometimes,  and  perhaps  always,  the 
flower  has  at  its  base  a  small  bract,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
from  the  pistillate  flowers  of  the  spike,  which  are  destitute  of 
a  similar  subtending  bract.  The  central  ovular  rudiment 
(Fig.  15,  <;)  is  enclosed  by  a  cup-shaped  envelope  arising  from 
the  growth  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  this  body,  the 
caq^el,  which  is  formed  precisely  as  in  Naias,  is  probably 
to  be  considered  as  a  foliar  member.  It  is  of  equal  height 
on  all  sides,  and  shows  no  evident  dorsi-vcntral  structure. 

The  pistillate  flowers  upon  the  spike  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  uhich  stand  alone  at  the  base  of  the  spike,  and  those 
which  are  associated  with  the  male  flowers.  The  former  are 
longcr-Myled,  and  are  in  this  respect  intermediate  between 
the  extremely  long-styled  ones  and  the  upper  short-styled 
oncN  In  the  lower  flowers  of  the  spike,  the  whole  primordium 
is  transftjrmcd  into  the  flower ;  in  the  upper  ones,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  first  a  dichotomy  of  the  primordium,  only  one 
member  of  which  forms  the  pistillate  flower.  In  both  cases, 
ii'>  A  ever,  the  flower  is  to  be  li>okcil  upon  as  a  transformed 
»h  -it.  uliMM-  apex  develops  into  the  ovule,  while  the  carpel 
rr;  irw  lit-  a  l«»I:ar  ap|)cnda^c  of  the  floral  axis. 

In  a  seition  of  the  y«»un^  pistillate  flt)\vcr  from  the  spike 
♦  I  ^*  I"',  the  (»vule  is  not  nearly  so  conspicuous  as  in  the 
I-  p.^;  %t\  !<  <i  flowers.  Here  the  youn^  carpel  is  develo|>ed 
rr.Lit  h  fiiorr  •»tr«»n^ly  upon  the  inner  side,  while  u|>on  the  outer 
M.ii-  !  i>  n«»t  c!ea»ly  ilistinj^uishable  from  the  ovular  rudiment, 
%ih:' h  :h  iiuj<  h  Ichn  noti^eahlr  at  this  sta^^e  than  it  is  in  the 
)  ■".  Mvird  flowrrv  I  h<*  ovule  is  not  so  slentler  as  that  of 
the  ^a^-il  fl-'wcrs.  and  ni«>re  r<>unded  al  the  end  ;  but  by 
t«»m;.ar;ni,;  it  with  a  M^nicuhat  oKUr  one  (Vi\^.  iiy),  it  is 
»  ..<!*  nt  that  here  t«H>  the  ovide  is  the  transformed  a|)ex  of 
•*  c    -h "t       The   youn^^   •»hort-styled  flov^er.  at  this  sta^c,  in 
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very  much  like  the  corresponding  stage  in  Zannichellia ;  indeed 
the  whole  development  of  the  flower  is  very  much  like  that  of 
the  latter. 

In  the  long-styled  flower,  the  slender  ovular  rudiment  soon 
shows  a  broader  and  somewhat  pointed  form  (Fig.  i6).  The 
pointed  appearance  is  due  to  a  stronger  growth  at  this  place, 
by  which  the  original  apex  is  forced  over  to  one  side,  this 
being  the  first  indication  of  the  anatropous  form  of  the  older 
ovule.  In  the  short-styled  flower,  the  young  ovule  (Figs.  17, 
19,  o)  is  much  blunter  from  the  first,  but  here  also  the 
original  apex  is  soon  bent  over  by  the  excessive  growth  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  young  ovule.  In  both  forms  of  flowers, 
the  growth  of  the  carpel  is  rapid  ;  it  soon  grows  up  beyond  the 
top  of  the  ovule,  and  the  margins,  which  at  first  are  quite 
free,  so  that  the  carpel  forms  an  open  cup,  approach  and 
finally  meet,  the  ovary-cavity  thus  becoming  completely 
closed.  The  carpel  is  closely  appressed  to  the  ovule,  and  its 
upper  part  is  extended  into  the  tubular  style,  the  final 
development  of  the  latter  varying  much  as  we  have  already 
indicated.  The  young  style  is  traversed  by  a  narrow  open 
canal,  but  this  later  becomes  entirely  closed  by  the  cohesion 
of  the  cells  lining  it.  In  the  long-styled  flower,  the  style  and 
stigma  are  perfectly  symmetrical ;  but  in  the  short-styled  one, 
the  stronger  development  of  the  carpel  upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  young  flower  persists,  so  that  the  stigma  is  much  more 
strongly  developed  upon  this  side  (Fig.  25). 

As  the  ovule  develops,  the  much  stronger  growth  on  one 
side  forces  the  original  apex  over  until  it  assumes  nearly 
a  horizontal  position  (Figs.  18,  20),  and  finally  it  becomes 
perfectly  anatropous  (Fig.  25).  The  first  integument  becomes 
evident  at  a  very  early  period,  and  forms  a  shallow  cup- 
shaped  structure,  more  strongly  developed  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  ovule  (Figs.  18,  20,  /;/.).  Not  long  after  this,  the 
second  (outer)  integument  is  differentiated,  but  this  is  fully 
developed  only  upon  the  outer  free  side  of  the  ovule 
(Fig.  21,  /V);  while  upon  the  inner  side,  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  funiculus,  it  is  imperfect.     The  inner  integument  is 
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conposed.  for  the  moat  part,  of  two  layeis  of  cells  and  soon 
rcachei  to  the  top  of  the  niicelliii»  and  later  doses  over  it  to 
form  the  micropyle.  The  outer  integument  remains  less 
developed  than  the  inner  one,  and  barely  reaches  to  its  level. 


The  Style  and  Stigma. 

While  there  are  some  minor  diflerences  in  the  development 
of  the  style  in  the  long-  and  short-styled  flowers,  the  ftructure 
of  the  fully  developed  parts  is  essentially  the  same.  At  an 
early  period  in  the  growth  of  the  flower,  the  free  superficial 
cells  of  the  upper  margins  of  the  carpel  become  enlaiged  into 
papillae  (Fig.  35,  st.\  which  later  reach  a  great  sise,  and  are 
distinguished  also  by  very  dense  granular  cytoplasm  and  large 
nuclei.  When  the  pistil  b  mature,  they  form  a  dense  tuit  of 
conspicuous  stigmatic  hairs. 

The  narrow  canal,  which  is  present  in  the  very  young  style, 
soon  becomes  completely  obliterated  by  the  coalescence  of 
the  cells  forming  its  walls.  These  cells,  which  are  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  epidermal  cells  which  form  the  stigmatic 
papillae,  much  resemble  the  latter  in  the  character  of  their 
contents,  ahhough  the  nuclei  are  smaller.  There  are,  how- 
e\-rr,  transitional  forms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  style. 
OcciMonal  indications  of  more  than  one  nucleus  in  these 
cell%  were  Mren.  but  the  matter  was  not  further  investigated. 
These  cell*  together  form  a  very  distinct  strand  of  con- 
iiucting-tissue,  which  in  cross-section  is  oval,  and  very  clearly 
definctl. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tissues  in  the  style  may  be  readily 
Kcn  by  o>fn|iaring  cn>?kS  and  longitudinal  sections.  The 
rpidtrmt^  is  com|M>scd  of  cells  with  a  thickened  outer  wall, 
and  nkithin  thin  arc  several  layers  of  li»osc  |>arcnchyma.  In 
the  Kxtions  examined  there  were  three  vascular  bundles,  but 
whether  thi>  number  is  constant  cannot  now  l>e  stated.  The 
bundles  were  of  the  usual  collateral  ty]>e  with  a  few  annular 
and  %|iirjil  tracheids  in  the  xylem.  These  bundles  were 
separated  frnm  the  central  cylinder  of  conducting-tissue  by 
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several  layers  of  more  compact  parenchyma  than  that  lying 
between  the  bundles  and  the  epidermis. 

The  ovule  fills  the  ovarian  cavity  almost  completely,  and 
there  is  no  development  of  conducting  papillae  such  as  occur 
in  Naias^  either  at  the  top  of  the  ovary  where  the  conducting 
tissue  of  the  style  terminates,  or  at  the  base  of  the  funiculus 
near  the  micropyle.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a  pollen-tube  which  has  reached  the  ovary  can  hardly 
fail  to  reach  the  micropyle,  as  its  course  along  the  wall  would 
almost  certainly  bring  it  to  the  opening  of  the  ovule. 

The  Embryo-Sac. 

Unfortunately,  not  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  embryo-sac  were  found  to  make  it  certain 
just  how  uniform  the  course  of  development  is.  With  few 
exceptions  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  any  marked  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  type.  In  the  earliest  stage  in 
which  the  archesporial  cells  could  be  recognized  with  cer- 
tainty, there  were  two  cells,  evidently  the  product  of  the 
division  of  a  primary  hypodermal  cell  (Fig.  19).  The  outer 
of  them  was  the  larger,  and  is  probably  to  be  considered  the 
real  archesporium,  and  from  it  is  apparently  next  cut  off  the 
primary  tapetal  cell  (Fig.  18,  /).  There  is  thus  formed  a  row 
of  three  cells  in  the  axis  of  the  nucellus.  The  form  of  the 
primary  tapetal  cell  was  quite  different  in  different  specimens 
examined  (Figs.  18,  20),  but  in  all  cases  it  undergoes  repeated 
divisions  so  that  the  sporogenous  cell  becomes  more  deeply 
sunk  in  the  nucellus  (Fig.  22). 

The  further  history  of  the  sporogenous  cell  must  also  be 
left  somewhat  incomplete,  owing  to  the  small  number  of 
satisfactory  preparations  of  the  next  stage.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  primary  sporogenous  cell  ever  develops  at 
once  into  the  embryo-sac,  although  such  a  form  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  21  might  possibly  be  so  interpreted.  In  some- 
what later  stages  (Fig.  22)  there  were  found  two  or  three 
cells  derived  from  transverse  divisions  of  the  primary  sporo- 
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genous  cell,  one  of  which  by  its  subsequent  growth  destroys 
the  others,  and  becomes  the  embryo-sac.  In  the  case 
figured  the  lower  cell  already  shows  signs  of  disintegration, 
while  in  the  upper  one  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  have 
the  young  embryo-sac  showing  the  first  nuclear  division,  or 
what  seems  more  likely,  from  a  comparison  with  other  more 
advanced  stages,  the  second  division  of  the  sporogenous  cell, 
with  a  suppression  of  the  cell- wall.  In  other  cases  where  the 
young  embryo-sac  was  found  with  two  nuclei,  it  was  much 
larger,  and  there  were  the  remains  of  one,  and  in  some  cases 
of  two  sporogenous  cells  above  it  Whether  in  any  instances 
there  are  four  complete  sporogenous  cells  formed  can  only  be 
determined  by  further  investigations. 

After  it  is  once  formed,  the  growth  of  the  embryo-sac 
proceeds  rapidly  and  the  other  sporogenous  cells  are  destroyed. 
The  youngest  stages  at  which  the  embryo-sac  could  certainly 
be  identified,  already  showed  two  nuclei.  The  cytoplasm  did 
not  fill  the  cell,  but  there  was  a  large  ventral  vacuole.  Near 
each  end  was  a  conspicuous  but  not  very  large  nucleus, 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  granular  protoplasm.  The  actual 
divistiins  uf  these  nuclei  were  not  seen,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  «iupf>ose  that  they  diflfcr  from  other  similar  ones.  As 
u*u.il  the  four  nuclei  derived  from  each  occupy  either  end  of 
ihr  einbr\o-s.ic.  rh(>sc  of  ll)c  upjicr  end  are  |)erhaj)s  a  little 
iar^cr  than  those  of  the  anti|)<Hial  rej^ion.  but  the  difference 
:^  wry  ^li^jhl,  a»ui  |Krha|).s  n<»t  constant.  The  nuclei  are 
.-u.iiiy  distHKl  witli  a  sm^;lc  lar^c  nucleolus.  The  ^^ranular 
«\:-  :».'a^in  i?»  »h»w  confinrd  to  a  vcr\  thin  layer  at  the  sides 
•-t  il.'  cinl>ryo..>,4C.  but  is  nit»rc  abundant  .it  tlie  ends  where 
!!i<  !...«  !ci  aie  Mtuatcd.  The  remains  ot  the  sister-Lcll  (or 
vc"^  '-^if  thr  iinhrvo-vK  are  sldl  evitlent  as  a  structureless 
i:..4'»-  .>in^'  aho.c-  it  »Ii^;H.  ^4.  -^)». 

I  h' re  rv)\\  bc^in^  the:  dilfei cntiation  of  the  antipodal  Cells 
'•'•''  ♦  KK--M»|»aratus.  Ihr  U»rincr,  which  are  later  \ery  con- 
-p:,.i.  .j'».  Ik-i  oinr  invested  with  evuic  nl  niernbianes,  prolxiibly 
■  f  i' '.l-.il' •%<•.  whde  the  two  s\n(r^;idae  and  the  ej^j^  MW)n 
iiC«.o:ne   eatdy    ret ov;ni /able    at    the    upjier   c\\^.      1  hesc   are 
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distinct  and  bounded  by  a  well-marked  protoplasmic  mem- 
brane. The  two  polar  nuclei  move  toward  the  centre  of  the 
sac,  where  they  finally  fuse.  There  is  usually  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  size  or  structure  of  the  two,  in  which  respect 
Lilaea  agrees  with  Naias  and  Zannichellia.  In  his  recent 
paper  on  the  development  of  Sagittaria  variabilis^  Schaffner 
states^  that  the  upper  polar  nucleus  is  by  far  the  largest 
nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  in  the  case  figured  in  Fig.  24 
the  upper  polar  nucleus  is  slightly  larger,  but  this  is  probably 
not  constant. 

The  embryo-sac  increases  rapidly  in  size  after  the  formation 
of  the  egg-apparatus  and  antipodal  cells,  and  with  this  increase 
in  size  there  is  a  change  in  the  various  nuclei,  as  well  as 
marked  growth  in  both  the  antipodal  cells  and  the  egg- 
apparatus.  The  former  increase  very  much  in  size,  and  are 
usually  arranged  in  a  manner  which  often  strongly  suggests 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  egg-apparatus.  The 
uppermost  cell  projects  strongly  into  the  cavity  of  the 
embryo-sac,  and  its  nucleus  becomes  decidedly  larger  than 
those  of  the  two  lower  cells  (Fig.  28).  In  all  of  the  cells 
the  protoplasm  is  very  granular,  and  there  are  often  aggrega- 
tions which  stain  strongly,  and  look  almost  like  nuclei.  The 
nuclei  stain  readily,  and  possess  a  single  large  nucleolus. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  embryo-sac  the  three  nuclei  of  the 
egg-apparatus,  which  at  first  were  nearly  alike,  soon  show 
a  decided  difference  in  appearance.  The  two  nearest  the 
apex  of  the  sac,  the  nuclei  of  the  synergidae,  increase  very 
little  in  size,  but  remain  clearly  defined.  The  lower,  or  egg- 
nucleus,  however,  becomes  many  times  larger  than  at  first. 
The  polar  nuclei  also  increase  very  much  in  size,  and  the 
endosperm-nucleus  resulting  from  the  fusion  (Fig.  27,  en,)  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  nuclei  in  the  embryo-sac.  The  syner- 
gidae, s,  have  a  large  vacuole,  but  the  upper  part,  including 
the  nucleus,  is  filled  with  granular  protoplasm.  The  egg-cell 
extends  some  distance  below  the  synergidae,  and  its  granular 

»  Schaflher,  The  Life  History  of  Sagittaria  variabilis,  Bot  Gazette,  April,  1897. 
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protoplasm  is  more  abundant,  but  contains  numerous  vacuoles. 
The  nucleus  is,  as  we  have  said,  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
s>^ergidae,  and  contains  more  chromatin.  The  nucleolus  is 
lari^e,  and  in  stained  sections  shows  a  vacuolated  appearance. 
The  large  endosperm-nucleus  is  lenticular  in  form  and  has 
very  little  chromatin,  but  the  very  lai^e  nucleolus  stains 
strongly  and  is  much  like  that  of  the  egg-cell.  In  the 
specimen  figured  there  were  two  small  bodies  {cen.)  lying 
near  the  nucleus  which  may  possibly  have  been  centrosphcres ; 
but  they  were  not  very  conspicuous,  and  it  is  doubtful,  at 
least,  whether  they  can  really  be  considered  as  such.  They 
mere  not  seen  associated  with  the  other  nuclei  in  the  embryo- 
sac,  so  that  it  must  be  considered  questionable  whether  they 
were  really  centrosphcres  or  only  granules  belonging  to  the 
c>'topla.sm. 

While  nearly  all  the  embryo-sacs  examined  showed  the 
normal  structure  just  described,  evidences  of  a  deviation  from 
this  were  seen  in  a  few  cases.  The  most  marked  was  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  30.  Unfortunately  the  structure  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  sac  could  not  be  clearly  made  out,  as  the  series  of 
sections  was  not  complete.  In  the  u[)[)cr  part  of  the  sac, 
which  was  blunter  than  in  the  normal  form,  there  was  an 
irri  pillar  cclhilar  mass,  showinj^  innKrrfcct  cell-walls.  Ki^ht 
n  .1  "t  1  c  li-ii  Ixr  ccTlainlv  made  out,  but  no  Iratr  of  tlu-  definite 
t,.  ,.  .ijjjMr.itu-  or  other  >j>ccial  >tructuris  usually  loiind  in 
thi  c:!.hry«->.u.  Whclhcr  in  the  niissin;.;  Mxlioivs  tlurc  were 
fT'.tTi  nu<!ti  than  tho!>c  seen,  cannt)t  Ik:  stated,  but  it  is  not 
itr.j-'SMbic.  Whether  there  were  more  than  the  normal 
runibir  of  nuclei,  or  n<»t,  the  fdlin^  of  tlu-  upper  part  of  the 
sac  u:ih  a  cellular  structure  is  a  marked  departure  from 
the  n«  rn.al  structure.  Similar  abnormal  cases  have  l)een 
.■!»-*fvcd  by  the  writer  in  Xaiiis jltxtlis,  /.aHfiululha  palustfts^ 
AT.tl  >^f.it,\iniuf9i  ti4f  )ntrf!it9i  ;  liut  otherwise,  exceptions  of 
th:»  kwA  stem  to  have  cM.aj»ed  ob'^ervation. 
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Pollination. 

The  large  stigmatic  papillae  and  the  conducting-tissue  of 
the  style,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  epidermal  tissue 
whose  cells  form  the  stigmatic  papillae,  have  much  the  same 
appearance.  The  dense  granular  cytoplasm  and  large  nuclei 
indicate  that  it  is  a  secretory  tissue,  and  with  little  question 
these  cells  are  mainly  concerned  in  forming  the  substances 
which  serve  to  nourish  the  pollen-tube  on  its  way  to  the 
ovary. 

The  ripe  pollen-spore  is  nearly  globular,  and  its  finely 
reticulate  exospore  is  ruptured  by  the  pollen-tube  (Fig.  14). 
The  latter  grows  along  the  side  of  the  papilla  to  which  it  is 
closely  appressed.  The  growth  of  the  pollen-tube  through 
the  conducting-tissue  is  not  easily  followed,  and  no  especial 
study  of  this  point  was  made,  nor  was  the  actual  penetration 
of  the  pollen-tube  into  the  ovule  studied.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  to  indicate  anything  peculiar  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  synergidae  is  probably  destroyed  by  the  growth 
of  the  pollen-tube,  but  one  of  these  can  often  be  detected 
even  after  the  first  division  of  the  embryo  (Fig.  29  i,  j). 


The  Embryo. 

The  development  of  the  embryo  was  studied  by  Hieronymus, 
apparently  with  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  he  gives  numerous 
accurate  figures  of  the  different  stages  of  development  in  his 
monograph.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  account  given  in  the 
text,  nor  is  any  explanation  appended  to  the  plates.  On  the 
whole  his  figures  correspond  closely  to  my  own  preparations. 

After  the  egg  becomes  invested  with  its  cellulose  membrane 
as  a  result  of  fertilization,  it  elongates  and  divides,  as  most 
other  Monocotyledons,  by  a  transverse  wall  into  two  cells, 
a  basal  suspensor-cell,  in  contact  with  the  upper  end  of 
the  embryo-sac,  and  a  terminal  embryo-cell>  which  projects 
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into  the  cavity.  The  embryo-cell,  as  in  Naias  and  Zanni^ 
tfuUia.  alone  divides,  the  suspensor-cell  remaining  permanently 
undivided.  Schaffner's  recent  observations  on  Sagittaria  and 
Alisma^  show  this  to  be  the  case  in  these  forms  also, 
although  Hanstein'  supposed  that  the  primary  suspensor-cell 
underwent  subsequent  divisions. 

The  two  cells  arising  from  the  first  division  of  the  egg  in 
Lilata  arc  almost  equal  in  size  (Fig.  29),  and  much  alike 
in  the  character  of  their  cell-contents.  With  the  elongation 
of  the  embr>'o,  the  free  end  becomes  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
a  transverse  wall  is  formed  in  the  embryo-cell  (Fig.  31,^). 
The  next  division,  at  least  in  the  few  cases  where  this  was 
seen,  is  in  the  terminal  cell  and  is  nearly  vertical  (Fig.  32). 
Following  this  is  a  transverse  division  in  the  middle  cell,  and 
next  a  further  division,  by  a  vertical  wall,  of  each  of  the  two 
terminal  cells.  The  young  embryo  at  this  stage  (Fig.  33) 
consiittj  of  six  cells  exclusive  of  the  suspcnsor — the  four 
terminal  quadrants,  only  two  of  which  show  in  the  longi- 
tudinal section  figured,  and  two  cells  between  these  and  the 
su«»{>easor.  The  latter  has  undergone  no  division,  but  there 
\s  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  nucleus  which  later 
becomes  still  more  marked.  In  these  early  divisions  of  the 
rnihryo  f  tltini  .v^recs  closely  with  Zaunichillia  and  Xaias^ 
!'r<  m  ul.it  h  it  iliffcrs  mainly  in  the  embryo  bcin^  relatively 
*i.  rttr  .iful  the  »»ii«*|)ei^M)r  cleeitledly  smaller.  As  in  other 
sti.tl.a  tinl»ryo-,  i!)r  cells  lontain  lar^e  vacuoles,  the  granular 
K  >  !t»|»1.4'*nj  Inrin^'  principally  conhneil  t(^  the  nci^hbourhooil  of 
:h(   nucleus  aiui  tiu   jHrriphcry  of  the  cell. 

I  here  i.s  no  abvlutc  unifoimily  in  the  next  divisions.  It 
f  »»t  in:re<;ut  ntly  ha|»i>ens  that  the  first  wall  in  the  terminal 
ccL  is  «  bihiue,  and  it  is  |>ossiblc  that  sometimes  the  second 
v«a;c.ii  uaili  may  In:  suppressed.  This  seems  to  have  been 
X)a  Case  in  tht  embryo  shown  in  V\^,  /».  Trobalily  the  next 
tea!!  t«  f"fiTj.  foll«.v\in^;  the  (juadrant-di\  ision  in  the  terminal 
cc!    is   in  ordmary   cases  a  median  vertical  wall   in   the  cell 

Sr'*»'rKr.   1  *.r  \  r..\ty.-  s^,   ,.{  A*..»m4  I  '.ADta^o,  |U»l.  (^Azcttc.  March.  IS96. 

*    N«^l.^    I«lt*UM«k  of  lioUfi).    ihHi,   }.    «S4^ 

<    i 
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immediately  below  (Fig.  33),  and  this  is  later  followed  by 
a  quadrant-wall  in  the  same  cell.  The  cell  next  above  the 
suspensor  divides  by  a  varying  number  of  transverse  walls 
into  a  short  row  of  cells,  the  uppermost  of  which  undergo 
quadrant-divisions  by  vertical  walls,  much  like  those  described 
in  the  cell  next  the  terminal  quadrants.  The  lowermost  of 
the  series  of  cells  above  the  suspensor  remains  for  some  time, 
at  least,  undivided,  but  may  finally  undergo  division  by 
vertical  walls. 

The  suspensor-cell  may  finally  become  much  enlarged,  but 
this  takes  place  at  a  later  period  than  is  usual  in  Naias  or 
Zannichellia\  as  in  them,  the  nucleus  finally  reaches  a  very 
large  size  (Fig.  39). 

The  later  divisions  in  the  terminal  cells  vary  a  good  deal, 
and  the  first  division  in  each  quadrant-cell  may  be  either 
approximately  vertical  or  longitudinal  (Figs.  35,  37,  38).  The 
second  divisions  are  also  more  or  less  variable,  but  the  result 
of  the  early  divisions  is  usually  the  formation  of  a  central 
group  of  four  cells  surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of  peripheral 
ones.  The  four  inner  cells  form  the  primary  group  of 
plerome-cells  for  the  cotyledon ;  while  the  outer  ones,  by 
subsequent  periclinal  divisions,  develop  the  dermatogen  and 
periblem. 

While  these  divisions  have  been  taking  place  in  the  terminal 
group  of  cells,  a  similar  separation  of  a  central  group  of 
plerome-cells  also  occurs  in  the  segments  lying  just  below  the 
terminal  group  (Figs.  35,  37);  and  later,  similar  but  less 
regular  divisions  occur  in  some  or  all  of  the  basal  segments. 
The  number  of  these  basal  segments  is  usually  three,  and,  as 
a  rule,  all  of  them  sooner  or  later  show  vertical  divisions ;  but 
transverse  divisions  are  only  found  at  a  later  period  of  develop- 
ment, and  then  only  sparingly,  so  that  the  limits  of  the 
original  segments  may  be  made  out  for  a  long  time  (Fig.  39). 
Finally  the  limits  become  indistinguishable,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  exactly  how  far  the  primary  segments  contribute  to 
the  different  members  of  the  older  embryo.  In  this  respect 
Lilaea  differs  from  Naias  and  ZannicheUia^  where  the  relation 
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of  the  members  of  the  embryo  to  the  young  segments  is  quite 
evident 

Oft-ing  to  the  formation  of  vertical  vrzlls  in  all  of  the  lower 
segments,  there  b  usually  no  secondary  suspensor,  such  as 
usually  occurs  in  other  forms,  but  the  enlarged  vesicular 
primary  suspensor-cell  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  basal  cells 
of  the  embr>'o  (Fig.  43). 

The  whole  of  the  cotyledon,  and  possibly  also  the  stem- 
apex,  is  derived  from  the  terminal  segment  of  the  young 
embryo  ;  but  owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  the  stem-apex 
is  first  recognizable,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  positively 
uhcthcr,  as  in  Xaias,  it  or^nates  from  the  second  segment, 
i.  e.  the  cell  immediately  below  the  terminal  quadrant-cells, 
or  whether,  as  in  Zaftftickrllia^  it  is  the  product  of  the  terminal 
quadrants  (Figs.  40,41).  The  cell-divisions  in  the  terminal 
region  proceed  with  great  rapidity,  while  in  the  basal  segments 
groulh  proceeds  much  more  slowly.  The  embr>'o  in  con- 
sequence becomes  pear-shaped,  the  lower  narrow  portion 
being  the  product  of  the  basal  segments,  while  the  enlarged 
upper  part  is  derived  entirely  from  the  terminal  segment. 

Fig.  j9  shows  a  nearly  median  longitudinal  section  of  an 
embr>'o  where  the  primary  tissue-systems  are  clearly  defined, 
but  the  external  (liflcrcntiation  is  not  vet  indicated.  The 
ctr.tr.il  plcrornc-strand  is  well  marked,  and  shows  in  lon^i- 
tu'linal  vcii^n  two  rows  of  cells,  separated  from  the  dcrmatf»*^cn 
b\  the  j»criblem.  v\hich  is  for  the  mo^t  part  composed  of  two 

In  un  u'.iirr  sta^e  (V\\^.  4c)  the  plerome-cells  liave  under- 
^  -r-.c  longitudinal  diviNi«»ns,  and  the  |)eriblem.  espicially  in 
the  cotyledon,  ha^  iKCoiiie  very  much  more  ma'^^ive,  Mwin^ 
to  ctII-divi<iions  in  all  directions.  Cross-sections  of  the  young 
embryo  arc  <»\al  in  (»utlinc  (Fi^  44).  and  in  the  middle  region 
•»  •  Nhovfc  a  v.meuhat  evulent  diflercntialion  of  the  primary 
t;**uc:*,  vkhith  is  not  clear  in  the  b.ui.d  rc^i«»n    a.  h). 

'I  he  first  evidence  of  external  (iitTen  ntiation  is  a  **li;^ht 
i!fprr»iion  on  one  side  »>f  the  embryo,  near  the  base.  This 
mAFK^   the   |>'rMtion  oi   the   stem-.n>ex      but  it   is  difticult   ti» 
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tell  whether  it  is  derived  from  cells  originating  from  the 
terminal  segment  of  the  embryo,  or  from  the  segment  im- 
mediately below,  as  at  this  time  the  limits  of  the  original 
segments  can  no  longer  be  recognized  with  certainty.  From 
Its  strictly  lateral  origin,  however,  and  a  comparison  with 
other  forms  where  the  origin  of  the  stem-apex  is  undoubtedly 
from  the  second  segment,  it  is  probable  that  in  Lilaea  the 
terminal  segment  gives  rise  to  the  cotyledon  only,  and  that 
the  stem  is  the  product  of  the  next  segment. 

The  rapid  increase  in  size  in  the  embryo  which  now  takes 
place  is  mainly  due  to  the  growth  of  the  cotyledon,  while 
the  lower  part  of  the  embryo  remains  short.  In  the  cotyledon 
the  plerome-strand  is  easily  seen  (Fig.  41),  but  it  is  much  less 
evident  in  the  basal  part  of  the  embryo.  The  epidermis  is 
well  defined  in  all  parts  of  the  embryo. 

In  cross-sections  of  the  older  embryo  made  through  the 
region  of  the  stem-apex,  the  latter  is  seen  lying  in  a  shallow 
indentation  formed  by  the  base  of  the  cotyledon,  whose 
margins  are  beginning  to  form  the  sheath  which  later  com- 
pletely encloses  it. 

The  point  in  which  the  embryo  of  Lilaea  differs  most 
markedly  from  that  of  other  Monocotyledons  which  have 
been  examined,  is  the  origin  of  the  primary  root.  This, 
instead  of  lying  with  the  apex  in  direct  contact  with  the 
suspensor,  is  decidedly  lateral  in  position.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  embryo  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  clearly  the 
relation  of  the  tissues  of  the  root  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
embryo.  As  soon  as  the  root  can  be  recognized  as  such,  its 
axis  is  almost  coincident  with  that  of  the  stem  (Figs.  41-43), 
and  forms  a  marked  angle  with  that  of  the  cotyledon.  It 
was  not  possible  to  decide  positively,  from  the  sections  which 
were  examined,  what  was  the  exact  origin  of  the  different 
root-tissues.  The  plerome  is  evidently  continuous  with  the 
original  axial  plerome-cylinder  of  the  young  embryo,  and  is 
probably  derived  from  the  central  cells  of  the  second,  and 
perhaps  the  third  segment ;  i.  e.  it  is  derived,  in  part  at  least, 
from  the  same  s^^ent  as  the  stem.    In  the  older  embryo 
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(Fig.  43)  the  broad  plcrome-cylindcr  of  the  root  is  conspicuous, 
and  the  other  tissues  at  the  apex  of  the  root  b^n  to  show 
the  arrangement  found  in  the  fully  developed  apex.  At  this 
stage  in  the  specimens  examined,  no  single  initial  cell  could 
be  made  out  for  the  plerome,  whose  apex  was  covered  by 
a  single  layer  of  periblem-cells  which  back  of  the  apex 
become  divided  by  periclinal  walls.  Outside  were  two  layers 
of  cells,  apparently  formed  by  a  periclinal  division  of  the 
original  dermatogen,  and  these  give  rise  to  the  root-cap. 

In  the  root  of  the  full-grown  embryo,  the  arrangement 
of  the  tissues  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  roots  of  the  adult 
plant.  The  plerome-cylinder  shows  about  five  rows  of  cells 
in  longitudinal  section,  the  central  row  being  the  largest,  and 
probably  later  forming  a  central  vessel.  A  single  cell,  some- 
what larger  than  its  neighbours,  was  seen  at  the  apex  of  the 
plerome,  and  may  possibly  be  a  single  initial,  but  this  point 
needs  further  examination.  A  single  layer  of  cells  lies 
between  the  plerome  and  the  root-cap,  and  this  group  of 
initials,  by  the  periclinal  division  of  its  segments,  gives  rise  to 
the  epidermis  and  cortex  of  the  root  The  inner  of  the  two 
U>xrs  of  cells  derived  from  the  primary  dermatogen  (see 
Fig.  43)  becomes  the  calyptrogen,  and  from  it  arise  all  the 
later  Liycrs  of  the  root-cap. 

An  the  rml)ryo  approacht-s  inalurily.  a  scct)nd  leaf,  much 
Iikt-  th«-  cotyledon,  is  developed  op|)ositc  it.  and  later  a  third 
oTu-  at  the  hx^v  <»f  the  cotyledon'.  In  this  condition  the 
^tcmaxi*  has  a>sumed  a  nearly  vertical  position,  and  with 
thiH  displacement  of  the  Mcm-ajicx  there  is  a  corresponding 
change  in  tlie  jxisjiion  of  the  primary  riM»t,  which  comes 
to  lie  in  nearly  the  same  plane  as  the  cotyledon.  Ilieronymus 
<!•<!  not  figure  any  intermediate  conchtions  between  quite 
y<»un^j  staj^cn  jlvh\  the  m.iturc  emliryo.  and  to  judge  from 
hi*  fij^ures  (n«>thin^  is  ^iven  <*i\  the  subject  in  the  text  of  his 
memoir  I  he  ap)>arently  siipjH>srd  that  the  ori^'in  <»f  the  r(K>t 
HAi  terminal,  as  in  *»ther  Monoc«»tyleii<'ns 
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The  Endosperm. 

The  formation  of  the  endosperm  begins  shortly  after  fertili- 
zation. The  primary  endosperm-nucleus  divides  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  the  derivative  nuclei  distribute 
themselves  in  the  layer  of  protoplasm  lining  its  wall.  The 
number  of  nuclei  is  large,  and  the  protoplasmic  layer  becomes 
a  good  deal  thickened,  but  no  cell-divisions  were  seen  in  the 
endosperm.  The  nuclei  are  distinct,  each  with  a  single  con- 
spicuous nucleolus  (Fig.  44,  a\  and  vary  a  good  deal  in  size. 
The  embryo  finally  fills  the  embryo-sac  completely,  and  in 
the  mature  seed  there  is  no  trace  of  the  endosperm. 


Summary. 

I.  The  flowers  of  Lilaea  are  of  strictly  terminal  origin, 
both  anther  and  ovule  being  formed  directly  from  the  trans- 
formed apex  of  the  shoot. 

a.  The  sporogenous  tissue  of  the  stamen  is  not  hypodermal 
in  its  origin,  but  arises  from  the  plerome,  as  in  Naias  and 
Zannichellia, 

3.  The  ripe  pollen-spore  has  two  cells.  The  generative 
nucleus  remains  undivided  in  the  ripe  spore. 

4.  The  archesporium  of  the  ovule  is  hypodermal,  and  a 
tapetal  cell  is  cut  off  from  it. 

5.  The  primary  sporogenous  cell  of  the  ovule  divides 
usually  into  three,  of  which  the  middle  one  becomes  the 
embryo-sac. 

6.  The  embryo-sac  usually  develops  in  the  manner  typical 
of  the  Angiosperms,  but  there  may  be  a  suppression  of 
a  definite  egg-apparatus,  and  a  formation  of  cellular  tissue  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  embryo-sac  before  fertilization.  This 
is  probably  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
nuclei,  such  as  has  been  observed  in  other  low  Mono- 
cotyledons. 

7.  The  first  division  of  the  embryo  is  the  typical  one  into 
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two  cells,  a  basal  suspensor-cell  which  remains  permanently 
undivided,  and  a  terminal  embryo-cell. 

8.  The  cotyledon  is  derived  entirely  from  the  terminal  one 
of  the  primary  segments  into  which  the  embryo-cell  first 
divides. 

9.  The  stem  probably  always  originates  from  the  second 
embr>'onal  segment,  but  this  point  is  still  somewhat  doubtful. 
Its  position  is  strongly  lateral. 

10.  The  root  is  of  lateral  origin,  in  this  respect  diflering 
from  other  Monocotyledons  which  have  been  studied. 

1 1.  The  root  of  the  mature  embryo  is  entirely  like  that  of 
the  older  plant. 

Conclusions. 

From  the  study  made  of  the  development  of  the  flower 
and  embryo  of  Lilaea,  it  is  clear  that  it  shows  resemblances 
to  the  other  low  Monocotyledons  which  have  been  studied. 
The  apical  origin  of  the  sporangia  is  very  much  like  that  of 
Aaias  and  Zaftniekellia,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  this 
will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  other  low  ty]>cs,  such  as 
S/Htr/^anitim  and  the  Potamogetonaceae ;  but  further  investi- 
gations arc  necessary  to  determine  this. 

The  orij;in  of  the  stamen  and  car])el  in  cases  where  they 
fKCur  tr'gcthcr,  from  the  dichotomy  of  a  common  primordium, 
makcN  it  probal>le  that  the  resulting  complex  should  be  con- 
siflcrrd  as  a  secondary  inflorescence  composed  of  two  flowers, 
rather  than  as  an  hermaphrcxlite  flower. 

While  the  development  of  the  embryo-sac  is  normally  that 
<»f  the  typical  Anj^iosjKrrms.  the  occurrence  of  exceptional 
co-^cs  with  a  proliablr  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  and  the 
dcve!i»pment  of  cellular  ti>sue  iK-t'ore  fertilization  is  si^^nih- 
cant.  e-^jjccially  in  view  of  the  similar  phenomena  in  Xttias, 
/itHNuhrlita,  and  SfttfXtmiitm,  and  su^^^csts  a  |H»ssible  case 
oi  nversion  to  a  more  primitive  condition 

The  ilevel'»pmcnt  of  the  embryo  it^elf  is  most  remarkable 
f<iC  the   pcculur   lateral   origin   of   the   rot>t,  which   is   quite 
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difTerent  from  that  in  the  typical  Monocotyledons.  Just  what 
the  significance  of  this  is,  is  hard  to  determine.  This  lateral 
position  is  rather  suggestive  of  the  root  in  IsoeteSy  and  possibly 
the  basal  segments  of  the  embryo  with  the  suspensor  might 
be  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  the  foot  in  the  embryo  of  the 
Pteridophytes.  A  study  of  the  embryo  in  other  simple  Mono- 
cotyledons may  yield  some  further  information  upon  this 
point. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  investigations  do  not 
throw  much  light  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
simpler  Monocotyledons  from  pteridophytic  ancestors,  such 
as  Isoetes,  it  may  also  be  said  that  there  is  no  further  evidence 
for  the  view  commonly  held  that  they  are  degenerate  forms, 
descended  from  more  specialized  ancestors.  There  is  certainly 
no  evidence  that  the  flowers  are  derived  from  any  type  found 
among  the  higher  Monocotyledons,  and  the  writer  is  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  simplicity  of  the  flowers  is  really 
primitive.  It  is  hoped  that  further  investigations,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  make,  may  possibly  help  to  elucidate  this  very 
interesting  subject. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES  IN  PLATES 

I,  II,  AND  in. 

niostimtiBg  ProfietMr  Campbdri  Piper  on  Likua  subuUUa, 

PLATE  I. 

Fi£.  I.    Median  longitndlnal  lection  of  a  yoan^  plant;   x  40;  /^ /,  leatei; 
9,  feottle;  h,  male  Bowcn;   s^^  tgnamnlae  intiaTaginales ;   i,  laconae  in  the 


Fig.  J.  A  similar  lectioo  of  a  yovn^cr  plant  with  the  primary  asua  tranilbrmed 
uto  the  fint  infloretccnce,  x  ;  lettering  at  in  Fig.  i. 

Fig.  y  Median  lectloo  thxxwgfa  a  very  yoong  floral  complex  from  the  middle 
repoo  of  the  infloccsoence ;  x  600  (about)  ;  A  the  tnbtcnding  bract ;  s,  male ; 
9.  (eaak  flower. 

Fig.  4.  A  limilar  lection  of  an  older  floral  complex  ;  x  loa 

Fig.  5.  Longitudinal  icctioo  of  the  yoong  stamen,  showing  the  arrangement  of 
the  primary  titmet ;    x  35a 

Fig.  6.  A  similar  section  of  an  older  stamen ;   x  too ;  /,  the  subtending  bract. 

Ftg.  ;.  (  rowtcction  of  a  yonng  stamen,  showing  the  Umx  locnli ;  /,  sterile  lobe ; 

Ftg.  K.  A  smglc  locnlus  from  another  of  about  the  same  age  as  that  shown  in 
Pig.  6 ;    X  600.    The  limtu  of  the  plerome  are  indicated  by  a  heavy  line. 

f  ig.  9.  Cr>««ft- sect  100  of  a  locnlas  showing  the  yoong  sporogcnoos  tissoe ;  x6oo. 
The  s|orogmoo»  cells  ha%c  the  nuclei  shown. 

Fii:-  10.  I^oogitodmal  tecttoo  of  the  anther  shortly  before  the  isolation  of  the 
sporograoQS  cells  ;  x  600 ;  r,  d,  the  ooter  tapctal  cells ;  /,  the  cells  of  the  inner 
tapctsm. 

>  ; J.  11.  \'  uflij  tjorr-tctni'l  iml«r*i<lc«!  in  the  r»ucl'  ate*!  |  rot'^»i>lafm  <ierivc*l  from 
the  U.tii:tr)«ri*r  1  ta^TtAl  al*!  *'rnlc  k;  "roj^oUk  ocWv. 

>  :^  IJ  .>cvt»t*c  "t  a  ncarl>  x\\<  jKulrn-^f-'re.  with  the  j^meratiTc  cell./',  and 
M.r  r,!. .  *.r-..%,  r     ■•(  ihr  lar^,*''  irjjrtA?:>c  cell  ;     >t  ^»00 

\\^    13    <  r-»i*  «cv!)<m  i'i  thr  mall  of  the  ri{<  anther  ;    x  600. 

f  .^    14    <  rrrrr.ir.at.nt;  j-  \>u  \\*t:r  ujH>fi  «»r,c'  <l  thr  ttif::maUc  fjaj.illae,  /  ;    >  600. 

\\^    15.   I./r.;n:u  iiJi'i  Mrcti"0  of  a  rm  younj;  bajial    l'«f»j;-»t)lr«l    fmtale  flower; 

}   ^-    I'i     Ihr     %x.\r  from  1  wmrwhat  oldrr  *?owrr  ;  f.  thr  ajK-a  ;     x  (k>0. 
^ -.'    '7     1  '"••,•::•-  \:'.-\'.  *ccti"0  thrt.u^h  a  \rr\  >'»un^;  *hon-'»tylr'l  fl'met;  ..ir.  the 
.ar^*".     .•,  ti;'' "T'^'*- ;    ■    <>oo 

>  ,:  i*».  I^<i^:!tt.i.r.»I  icvtion  of  an  nvule  after  thr  tiifirrentiation  of  the  first 
-•  v^*-_=*f- t.  tm  .  t  ,  tbr  I  'V.i.Art  ta;<tal  cril ;    x  <kx). 

11  ATI     II 
1   »     •*    I  ■-' i;.tt -i.'.i!   »r- •:  iQ  --f  >"ur!^    \htir!-«t\'c«l   f^-'Wrr;    »  '00.  i*. 'i^ule; 

\  \^  *o  I  i^.gjitt  I.:.il  ♦r-.*  •<;  -  \  thr  >"Ur.n  «i%ulr,  thnminj;  the  be^inninj^  of  the 
tfW  ka*.«gT»a.<c^  tm.  ,    y  '«oo 
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Fig.  a  I.  An  older  ovule  with  the  tapetum  (/.)  already  divided;  iV,  first,  iV»*, 
second  integument ;   x  600. 

Fig.  a  a.  A  still  older  ovule.  The  lower  cell  of  the  axial  row  is  becoming 
disorganized,  and  the  one  above  it  has  two  nuclei,  but  no  division-wall  has  formed 
between  the  latter. 

Fig.  a 3.  The  nucellus  of  an  older  ovule,  showing  the  young  embryo-sac  with 
two  nuclei ;  the  section  is  cut  somewhat  obliquely ;  m,  the  remains  of  the  upper 
archesporial  cell. 

Fig.  a4.  An  older  embryo-sac  with  eight  nuclei ;  /,  /',  the  polar  nuclei  The 
egg-nucleus  lies  immediately  below  the  upper  polar  nucleus. 

Fig.  35.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  flower  with  style  of  medium  length,  showing 
the  stigmatic  papillae,  st. ;    x  100. 

Fig.  a6.  Embryo-sac  with  egg-apparatus  and  antipodal  cells  fully  formed,  but 
the  polar  nuclei  not  yet  united ;  only  two  antipodal  cells  show  in  the  section ; 
X  about  600. 

Fig.  a7.  Upper  part  of  a  fully  developed  embryo-sac ;  en.t  the  endosperm-nucleus ; 
X  650. 

Fig.  a8.  The  antipodal  end  of  the  fully  developed  embryo-sac  ;   x  650. 

•Fig.  29.  Two  sections  of  an  embryo-sac  with  a  two-celled  embryo ;  x,  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  synergidae  ;   x  300. 

Fig.  30.  Upper  part  of  an  abnormal  embryo-sac  There  were  eight  nuclei,  two 
of  which  do  not  show  in  this  section. 

Figs.  31-35.  Successive  stages  in  the  development  of  the  embryo,  in  longitudinal 
section ;  x  600.  The  order  of  the  transverse  divisions  is  indicated  by  the  lettering. 
The  embryo  shown  in  Fig.  33  had  the  terminal  cell  divided  into  four. 

Fig.  36.  A  young  embryo  in  which  the  second  wall  (a)  in  the  terminal  cell  was 
oblique,  instead  of  being  formed  at  right  angles  to  the  first  one. 

Figs.  37,  38.  Two  sections  of  an  older  embryo. 

PLATE  IIL 

Fig.  39.  A  somewhat  advanced  embryo,  seen  in  median  section,  showing  the 
enlarged  snspensor-cell  with  its  nucleus.  The  limits  of  the  first  transverse  walls 
are  still  visible. 

Fig.  40.  A  similar  section  of  an  older  embryo,  showing  the  first  trace  of  the 
stem-apex,  x/.,  and  the  root,  r. 

Fig.  41.  A  still  older  embryo,  showing  the  strongly  lateral  position  of  the 
primary  root,  r. ;  x/.,  stem-apex;  coi,t  cotyledon. 

Fig.  4  a.  Section  of  an  embryo  from  a  nearly  ripe  seed  ;   x  100. 

Fig.  43.  The  basal  part  of  a  similar  embryo ;   x  350. 

Fig.  44.  Three  transverse  sections  of  a  young  embryo ;  x  350 ;  tf  is  a  sectioo 
jntt  above  the  sospensor,  and  shows  several  of  the  endosperm-nuclei. 
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Observations  on  the  Conjugatae. 


BV 


W.  WEST,  F.L.S.,  &  G.  S.  WEST,  A.R.C.S. 


-♦•-' 


With  Plates  IV  and  V. 


DURING  a  prolonged  study  of  Freshwater  Algae  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  many  more  or  less  interesting 
observations  concerning  the  Conjugatae  have  accumulate^} : 
in  this  paper  we  propose  to  set  forth  some  of  them,  together 
with  certain  conclusions  derived  therefrom.  This  group  of 
Al^ac  hz%  been  extensively  studied  by  many  previous  botanists, 
am*in^st  whom  particular  mention  may  be  made  of  I-)e  Kary, 
Witirock,  Nonistcclt.  I^igcrheim.  Klebs,  Bennett,  and  others; 
and  uc  have  here  attempted  to  correlate  with  each  other  and 
mith  our  own  observations,  a  few  of  the  facts  described  by 
thcNC-  s<-vcral  observers,  and  from  this  to  ascertain,  as  nearly 
as  |xissiblc.  the  relationship  existing;  between  the  various 
n^rfnlxm  of  the  K''**^'P 

\Vc  classify  the  Conjujjatac  into  the  three  following  families  : 

/VuNKMA(  FAK.  TKMN(><;.\MKT.\<  KAK,  and  DKSMIIHACKAE, 
and  in  this  pa|M:r  we  think  it  advisable  to  deal  with  them 
M'i'aratcly. 

Many  auth«»r»  rejjard  the  Mcsocar|K*ac  as  a  sc])aratc  family, 
owini^  to  the  {K-cuIiar  formation  of  the  s|>ores  ;  but  we  think 

•r  UmUmy.  VoL  XU  Mo.  U.V.  MmrtK  iS^t.; 
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it  is  better  regarded  as  a  sub-family  of  the  Zygnemaceae,  as 
Pyxispara  has  the  same  method  of  formation  of  its  spores, 
although  the  chromatophores  are  similar  to  those  ol  Zygnema. 
These  plants  may  occur  as  solitary  cells,  or  they  may  be 
filaments  which  at  some  or  all  periods  of  their  existence  more 
or  less  easily  dissociate  into  the  separate  cells  of  which  they 
are  composed.  The  genus  Gonaiozygon  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration ;  it  is  sometimes  found  in  long  filaments  of  about 
thirty  or  more  cells ;  but  on  being  subjected  to  the  least  dis- 
turbing influences  these  filaments  break  up,  and  in  some  species 
of  the  genus  the  filamentous  condition  is  rarely  attained. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  many  of  the  small  species  of  Cos- 
mariuiHy  very  noticeable  in  C.  moniliforme  and  C  Regnelliiy 
to  assume  a  filamentous  condition,  and  this  may  have  induced 
Rabenhorst  ^  to  place  C.  pygmaeum  under  Sphaerozosma.  We 
have  also  noticed  this  tendency  in  Euasirum  binale  (cf.  Fig.  38), 
In  Micrasierias  foliacea^  a  representative  of  a  genus  the  species 
of  which  normally  occur  as  solitary  plants,  this  filamentous 
condition  has  been  attained  by  a  remarkable  d^ree  of 
specialization  of  the  polar  lobes  of  the  semi-cells,  which 
possess  an  arrangement  of  apical  teeth  which  interlock  so 
firmly  with  those  of  the  adjoining  cell,  that  the  connexion 
is  too  rigid  to  allow  of  hardly  any  flexibility  in  the  filaments. 
A  filamentous  condition  of  the  genus  Mesoiaenium  (which  is 
generally  unicellular)  is  found  in  the  Arctic  plant  named  by 
Berggren  Ancylonema  Nardenskioldiu  The  filaments  of  Hyalo- 
iheca  dissociate  into  separate  cells  just  prior  to  conjugation, 
and  the  dissociated  cells  remain  imbedded  in  a  mucus  derived 
from  that  which  surrounded  the  original  filaments.  Conjuga- 
tion is  very  soon  general  throughout  the  mass,  as  can  readily 
be  seen  in  a  conjugating  example  of  H.  dissiliens.  The  frag- 
menting of  the  old  filaments  into  individual  cells  is  well  known 
as  a  method  of  reproduction  in  some  genera  of  Zygnemaceae, 
It  can  therefore  be  considered  that  a  strictly  filamentous 
condition  is  of  no  essential  importance  to  the  life  of  the 
Conjugatae. 

'  Flor.  Eorop.  Algar.  HI,  p.  150. 
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All  Conjugates  arc  surrounded  by  a  definite  mi|cilaginous 
envelope.  In  the  great  majority  this  covering  is  very  thin, 
but  in  others  it  is  profusely  developed,  e.g.  Zygnema  ano- 
wudum^  Hyalotkeca  mucosa^  Staurastrum  tumidum^  S,  longi^ 
spinum^  &c ;  and  even  in  those  species  in  which  it  is  normally 
almost  absent  it  is  occasionally  developed  to  a  large  extent 
We  have  seen  very  extensive  mucilaginous  envelopes  round 
ClosUriiim  Lunula^  Penium  Ltbellula^  and  Cosmarium  ovaU^ 
species  which  are  normally  destitute  of  such  extensive  invest- 
ments. No  doubt  this  mucus  serves  in  many  cases  as  a  means 
of  attachment,  as  we  have  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen  specimens 
of  Staurastrum  tumidum  attached  to  one  leaf  of  Utricularia 
minor,  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  species  which  occur  on 
dripping  rocks,  this  mucus  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  attachment ;  but  an  equally  important  use  is 
probably  that  of  protection  from  epiphytes  and  parasites 
(Chytridiaceae,  &c.).  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  this 
gelatinous  investment,  it  must  be  considered  either  as  a  secre- 
tion  or  a  mucous  condition  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  cell- 
membranes.  Klebs  regards  it  as  quite  independent  of  the 
substance  of  the  cell-wall ;  and  as  the  cell-membrane  of  most 
Dcsmids  is  perforated  by  a  large  number  of  minute  pores 

-excessively  minute  in  some  and  not  visible  although 
jK-rhaps  prc*»enl  in  f>lhers — one  would  l>c  incline<l  to  regard 
li'.i*  inucou-*  envelope  as  a  secretion.  Hut  in  some  sixrcics 
'  '  /i.i,'«/'w<i  it  seems  to  us  to  l>c  partly  if  not  entirely  due  to 
the  (iitilucnt  outer  Livers  of  the  cell-wall,  and  this  may  be 
A.M>  true  for  some  Desniids.  In  an  almost  pure  gelatinous 
j;,4lherin^  of  i\sfnttrtt4m  cymatopUnrum,  var.  tyrolicum.  many 
of  the  >jK'rimcns  were  seen  casting  the  outer  coats  of  the  cell- 
rnf  mlirane.  and  in  some  cases  many  such  successive  Coals 
could  \n:  seen  n>un<l  each  individual  gradually  fading  into 
the  mass  \A  jelly  in  which  the  plants  were  imbedded.  This 
g.«!hcrin^  uaA  fn»m  the  \ertical  face  of  a  dripping  rt>ck.  We 
h.ivr  alv)  noticed  Cosmat turn  pyramuiatum,  when  itntn'dded 
:n  .4  ,;rl4tin«»uj  mass  of  l)esmids.  tasting  its  outer  ccll- 
rr^cmbrane  in  a  similar  manner. 
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That  this  mucus  is  often  of  a  tough  nature  is  proved  by 
a  consideration  of  the  genus  Spondylosium^  in  which  the 
individuals  are  united  into  long  filaments  by  a  layer  of 
mucus  between  the  apposed  ends  of  the  cells;  and  that 
the  connexion  is  by  no  means  a  weak  one  is  shown  when  the 
filament  is  fractured,  the  cells  more  often  breaking  across 
the  isthmus  than  coming  apart  at  the  apical  attachment 

Organs  for  attacuii{ent  are  occasionally  developed  in  young 
plants  of  Spirogyra^  (Fig.  20)  and  Mougeotia  (Fig.  16),  but 
have  not  been  noticed  in  any  other  genus  of  Conjugatae; 
they  are  special  outgrowths  (simple  or  branched)  at  the  base 
of  the  shoot,  and  are  homologous  to  those  organs  of  attach- 
ments found  amongst  other  Algae  and  usually  termed  rhizoids^ 
but  more  recently  known  as  haptera.  We  have  also  noticed 
them  to  be  developed  in  Spirogyra^  as  a  result  of  the  modi- 
fication of  a  conjugating-tube  protruded  by  a  cell  some  distance 
removed  from  those  cells  of  the  filament  engaged  in  conjuga- 
tion (Fig.  a  I ). 

Branching  amongst  members  of  the  Conjugatae  is  ab- 
normal and  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence.  When  present 
in  the  Zygnemaceae  it  is  generally  limited  to  lateral  out- 
growths consisting  of  a  few  cells ;  we  have  only  noticed  it 
in  the  genera  Zygtiema^  and  Mougeotia  (Figs.  17-19).  In  the 
Desmidieae  one  semi-cell  occasionally  undergoes  a  partial 
lateral  ^  or  dichotomous  *  branching  (Fig.  40). 

The  apical  cells  of  filamentous  Zygnemaceae  are  generally 
rounded  at  the  free  end,  but  they  often  become  elongate  and 
irregular. 

The  filamentous  forms  consist  of  but  one  series  of  cells, 
longitudinal  septa  rarely  making  their  appearance ;  they  have 

*  Borge,  Ueber  die  Rhizoidcnbildung  einig.  fadenform.  Chloropb.,  Upsala, 
Nya   Tidniogs  AkUeb.,   Tr.   1894.     WoUe,  Frcshw.  Alg.  U.  S.,   PI.  CXUI, 

f.  7,  8. 

*  Cf.  Zygfuma  pachydermum^  West,  Alg.  from  W.  Indies,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc. 
Bot.,  Vol.  XXX,  PI.  XIII,  Figs.  12-15. 

'  Reinscb,  Contrib.  Alg.  et  Fung.,  T.  xriii,  f.  la  and  15. 

*  Jacobscn  in  Journ.  de  Botaniqne,  Copenhaguc.  1874,  t.  viii,  f.  31. 
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been  noticed  in  an  incomplete  form  in  Zygnema  pachydermum^ 
var.  amfen'oides^ , 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  Conjugatae, 
a  paper  by  Alfred  J.  Ewart,  entitled  *  On  Assimilatory  Inhibi- 
tion in  Plants/  has  recently  appeared  ^  in  which  the  author 
ftates  (p.  395)  that  *  freshwater  Algae  .  .  .  are  not  very  resistant 
to  cold,  all  those  examined  being  killed  by  being  frozen. 
This  statement  we  cannot  agree  with,  as  we  have  found  them 
to  be  very  resistant  to  cold,  and  as  a  large  number  of  the 
plants  belonging  to  the  Alpine  Algal  flora  are  Conjugates  we 
illustrate  the  matter  by  a  few  examples. 

Wc  have  melted  out  of  the  ice  from  Mitcham  Common, 
Surrey,  excellent  examples  of  Spirogyra  cataeniformis  in 
a  state  of  conjugation,  the  vitality  of  which  was  in  no  way 
impaired.  From  Frizinghall,  W.  Yorks.,  we  have  also  melted 
out  of  the  ice  hundreds  of  specimens  of  Closterium  Leibleinii^ 
which  subsequently  remained  in  a  perfectly  healthy  and 
normally  active  condition  (moving  to  that  side  of  a  vessel 
exposed  to  most  light,  just  as  we  find  all  other  species  of 
Dcsmids  to  act),  and  in  each  of  these  cases  the  specimens 
examined  had  been  frozen  for  over  fourteen  days.  These 
facts  alone  disprove  the  generality  of  Mr.  Ewart's  statement ; 
l*ut  Irt  us  now  consider  some  still  more  convincing;  ones. 
M.iny  of  ihc  upland  tarns  of  Yi>rkshire,  the  I^ikc  District, 
the  Scotch  Mi,;h!an(lM,  .ind  other  pLices,  arc  situated  at 
altitudes  of  over  2,coc  ftet,  some  of  them  beinj;  much  hi^^her, 
xrA  th«  uattT  in  them  is  of  a  relatively  low  temj)eraturc  even 
If;  summer.  F(»r  many  m<»nths  in  the  winter  these  tarns  are 
fr-  .en,  and  the  small  ones  (^ftcn  buried  in  deep  snow  drifts, 
altho'i^h  by  the  middle  of  summer  they  are  fairly  crowded 
1*  tl:  filamentous  Al^ae.  <»f  which  the  most  abundant  forms 
jLtr  small  s|>rcies  ^f  Mvu^eotta.  We  have  never  yet  seen  thc5»e 
^jK-tic^  of    MiU^fL-tui   in   lonju^ation   fmm  these   altitudes  \ 


i?  * 


*   )    trt    I  «.n    *^i^     l'-»t  ,  \«'l    i»ti,  iS./i,  No.  J 1 7. 

'    He  Li>r  rtAtr.ir.r*'  »!cyi!r  ai^mc*  ••(  thi»  4;rnu».  (•MAinrd   %\   Jt.ooo  fret   in  the 
v^'<^K  If  1^*  IftitoU  %tm\  ^.con  frrt  in  ^witrrilanif 
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and  in  ordinary  seasons  in  all  probability  they  never  do 
conjugate.  How,  then,  are  they  preserved  throughout  the 
winter?  It  must  be  by  means  of  the  survival  of  some  of  the 
plants  (without  the  formation  of  spores)  through  the  prolonged 
freezing  they  have  to  undergo,  which  is  followed  by  their  active 
division  in  the  spring.  We  can  also  mention  instances  of  this 
in  the  Desmidieae.  There  is  a  small  peaty  ditch  in  Eldwick, 
on  the  edge  of  Rombald  s  Moor,  W.  Yorks.,  in  which  count- 
less numbers  of  Micrasterias  denticulata  have  occurred  in 
a  perfectly  pure  state  for  very  many  years.  We  have 
examined  this  ditch  carefully  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and 
always  find  some  specimens  of  this  Desmid,  even  when  it  is 
frozen ;  but  never  once  have  we  come  across  a  single  zygo- 
spore from  this  locality,  although  constant  search  for  them 
has  been  made.  Here,  then,  the  perpetuation  of  the  species 
must  be  dependent  upon  the  survival  of  some  of  the  ordinary 
vegetative  plants  through  the  winter ;  and  we  may  mention 
that  the  locality  is  a  bleak  one,  its  altitude  being  near 
i,ooo  feet,  and  the  water  is  generally  frozen  for  some  weeks 
during  the  winter. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  all  the  contributions  to  the 
Algal  Flora  of  the  Arctic  regions  yet  published,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  zygospores  of  Desmids  has  seldom  been  mentioned, 
though  many  species  are  recorded  from  places  noted  for  their 
intense  cold  in  winter,  for  instance,  Greenland,  Spitzbergen, 
Nova  Zcmbla,  and  northern  Siberia.  We  have  a  species  of 
Oscillatoria  from  a  valley  in  the  Davos  Platz  district  in 
Switzerland,  collected  by  Mr.  A.  Howard  in  August,  1897, 
from  a  stream  at  8,coo  ft.  elevation  with  the  temperature  of 
the  water  at  5°C.  This  is  the  summer  condition,  and  the 
winter  one  may  be  easily  imagined  ;  we  must  therefore  reject 
Mr.  Ewart's  statement  that  'owing  to  their  slight  powers  of 
resistance  to  cold,  the  temperatures  to  which  they  can  be 
exposed  without  being  permanently  injured  are  necessarily 
relatively  high.'  Stationary  masses  of  water,  such  as  pools 
and  small  lakes,  even  at  this  altitude,  attain  during  summer 
a  comparatively  warmer  temperature  than  the  streams ;  a  lake 
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close  to  the  above-mentioned  locality,  and  at  the  same  alti- 
tude, had  a  water-temperature  of  id'Q.  In  this  lake  fine 
examples  of  Staurastrum  Meriani  occurred,  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  be  capable  of  withstanding  frost  for  a  few 
months  during  the  winter.  We  have  found  specimens  of 
Closterium  striolatum  and  Cylindrocystis  Brebissonii '  in  mate- 
rial collected  on  the  top  of  Green  Hill,  Clova  Mts.,  at  2,700  ft., 
from  u-ater  which  was  derived  from  melting  snow  close  by, 
and  which  could  not  be  more  than  i"*  or  a^'C.  These  speci- 
mens were  collected  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Burkill  in  May,  1897.  We 
also  point  out  the  four  following  papers  dealing  entirely  with 
snow- floras : — 

S.   Berggren :   Alger  fr&n  Grbnlands  inlandis  (Ofvers.  K. 

Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  1871,  No.  a). 
V.  B.  Wittrock :  Om  snons  och  iscns  flora,  sarskeldt  i  de 
arktiska  traktcrna  (A.  £.  Nordenskiold,  Studier  och 
forskningar  foranleda   af  mina  resor  i  hoga  norden), 
Stockholm.  1H83. 
G.  Lagerheim  :  Bidrag  till  kannedomen  om  snofloran  i  Lulei 
Lappmark(BotaniskerNotiscr,  1883,  Heft  6),Lund,  1 883. 
G.  Lagerheim :   Die  Schnceflora  des  Pichineha,  ein  Bcitrag 
zur  Kcnntniss  dcr  Nivalen  Algen  und  Pilze  (Bericht  d. 
Dcutsch.  Hotan.  Gcscllsch  ,  Jahrg.  i8t^2,  Bd.  x.  Heft  8), 
Berlin.  i?<iy2. 
In  the  same  paper  by  .Mr.  Kwart  wc  also  find  (p.  4;^y)  the 
f«»Il'juin^    statcniciU  :    *  It  is  wcl!  known  that  prolon^^cil  cx- 
{»"*jrc  to  tlircct  sunlight  is  fatal  to  .  .  .  many  .Al^ac'     From 
«'ur    own    cxjK-Ticncc    wc    should    at    (»ncc    say   tliat    nothing 
c**i.hl  be  more  l>ciuficial  to  Freshwater  Al^^ac  th.m  prolonged 
rxjfi.vurc    to    dirtct    sunlight,    proviiled     they    remain    under 
riat-^rai   conditions. 

Round  the  ni.ir^ins  <»r  the  two  |>onds  on  I'renshain  Common, 
>.;rrry,  there  i^  a  Ix-lt  of  very  slull<»w  water,  which  is  the 
h-  me  i.f  Lir^c  numbers  of  Al^^ae.  and  these  plant.s  on  bright 

\  »jft'    '4,   :h*   \<x\   a!   thr  ritrcntr  •.iinti.it     i,j4''  Ictt    <•!  (itcat  .ShuiiLor  hcU  in 
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days  are  not  unfrequently  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  from 
almost  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  We  have  noticed 
this  shallow  water  become  quite  warm.  What  is  the  effect 
of  this  prolonged  exposure  to  sunlight  and  the  increase  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water  ?  It  is  certainly  not  a  detrimental 
one»  because  there  is  an  acceleration  in  the  growth  of  the 
lower  green  and  blue-green  Algae  \  and  the  Conjugatae  form 
zygospores  much  more  abundantly  than  they  otherwise  would 
do :  we  could  multiply  instances  indefinitely,  but  the  following 
one  will  suffice. 

From  Vehar  Lake,  Parel,  Bombay,  we  have  examined  the 
finest  specimens  of  Clathrocystis  aeruginosa  we  have  yet  seen, 
and  these  are  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  every  day  for  weeks ; 
moreover  the  atmospheric  (shade)  temperature  was  96**  Fahr., 
and  that  of  the  water  87°  Fahr.  The  material  was  collected 
for  us  in  1895  by  Mr.  S.  Tomlinson,  C.E.,  the  Government 
Engineer  to  the  Waterworks. 

Yet  Mr.  Ewart  would  inform  us  that  prolonged  exposure 
to  direct  sunlight  is  fatal !  It  is  so  (as  we  well  know)  in  the 
small  vessels  of  the  laboratory,  but  not  in  nature  *. 

There  are  four  methods  of  reproduction  in  the  Conjugatae : 
by  fragmentation  of  the  filaments  (asexual) ;  rarely  in  some 
genera  by  resting-cells  or  cysts  (asexual) ;  by  conjugation 
with  formation  of  zygospores  or  carpospores  ;  and  by  aplano- 
spores  (asexual).  Temperature  and  climatic  conditions  affect 
reproduction  only  so  far  as  to  promote  or  prevent  it ;  they 
have  little  effect  on  the  method,  although  an  increase  of 
temperature  considerably  helps  conjugation,  and  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  a  higher  altitude  (which  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  lower  temperature)  favours  the  formation  of  *  cysts.' 

During  conjugation  the  activity  of  the  filament  is  increased ; 
even  those  cells  which  take  no  part  in  it  show  greater  vigour. 

^  Specially  noticeable  were  Claikrocystis  aeruginosa  and  Crucigenia  rectangu^ 
Ion's,  the  latter  with  angle  fiounilies  of  1  a8  cells,  the  nonnal  number  being  16  or  5a. 

*  The  reader  should  consult  the  excellent  work  by  Klebs  entitled  *  Bedingungen 
der  Fortpflanznng  be!  einigen  Algen  ond  Pilzen,*  chapter  on  Conjugatae,  in  which 
he  shows  (among  other  things)  that  they  bear  intense  light  very  well,  and  that 
bright  light  is  necessary  for  conjugation. 
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\Vc  have  often  noticed  these  cells  begin  to  divide  actively 
and  uhimatcly  produce  new  filaments  (Figs.  62  and  65).  That 
their  activity  is  increased  is  also  proved  by  the  extraordinary 
development  from  these  cells  of  swellings  and  processes,  which 
so  often  occurs  as  an  accompaniment  to  conjugation  (cf. 
I^k»-  5^)-  Moreover,  as  previously  mentioned,  some  cells  by 
reason  of  this  activity  are  induced  to  put  out  conjugating- 
tubcs,  which,  not  meeting  with  others,  and  not  being  able  to 
fulfil  their  proper  function,  ultimately  become  rhizoids  or 
organs  of  attachment 

Fam.  I.— Zvgnemaceae. 
Sub-fam.  1. — Mesocarpeae, 

This  sub-family  includes  two  genera,  Ganatonema^  com- 
prising but  four  spedes,  and  Afougeotia,  comprising  upwards 
of  thirty  .s|)ccics. 

I.  MoogeotiA.  This  genus  now  includes,  and  we  think  quite 
correctly,  the  genera  Mesocarpus^  Craterosptrmum^  Plagio' 
spirmum  and  Staurospermum,  all  those  characters  regarded 
in  the  past  as  generic  distinctions  having  been  found  by 
Wittrock '  to  be  present  in  one  species  (J/,  calcarea).  Many 
other  observations  also  lend  to  prove  the  identity  of  these 
»r^.<al!i(!  ^H-ntT.i.  Ihc  Conformation  of  the  youn^^  7.yj;osiK>rcs 
<f  M.  lihrtisptf fNti  (n«»i  taking  into  consideration  the  four 
o.trr  pr«K<ssrs)  i\  (ict  idccil)  thai  of  a  .Staupi'spcrfnutn^  whereas 
x\.r  ud'.ili  /yj.;(>s|>orcs  are  ahnosl  ^lolxise  (if.  li^^s.  42  and  43). 

In  this  ^cnus  an  axile  plate-hke  chromatophore  is  present 
ir.  rath  cell  ;  aiul  so  far  as  tmr  <'b**ervatit»ns  j;o,  there  is  but 
•  »:.#■  ex».«j»ti"n  l«»  this,  M,  citpuKttui  ha\  inj^  an  axile  sub- 
irr»,  u'.ar  r-^!  of  <  hlor  »ph\  11  coniuited  to  the  lining  primordial 
i.tr.il<  hy  i.x\v  toluurlesN  threads  t.f  protoplasm.  I  he  re.st  of 
t:.*  tf  ll-ia\it\  J>ctu(en  these  mi-^hes  (»f  prot<»plasm  is  Idled 
y^\\\\   piirplr  ti.Ioi.red  cell-s,ij> ' ;    tlie  ruKJeus  also  staniis  out 

■    \      It    WiVf.k.    (>m    «..!!     fKh   (»!    S.»t>     AI>:  ,  Itih    till    K    Sr.  Vet    .Akatl. 

'  «  !     r^R.Arkt    «<.    ihift    »{<ttc-%     \t\     \jk^r\\kt\xn^    VkW\    •!»»    1  b\c<>|K)r]>h)nn, 
V  •.>!.»*    Nrlfci   S*i»ft  ,  I    MAihcm.  UAtur.  Kl.  KrutuuiU.  iH«;;.  N«».  5,  p.  ft  V'**!'*)* 
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very  plainly,  being  opposed  to  the  axile  rod  of  chlorophyll 
towards  the  centre  of  the  cell. 

The  method  of  conjugation  and  the  formation  of  the  rudi- 
mentary sporocarp  are  very  well  known,  but  we  wish  to  point 
out  a  few  irregularities  which  are  occasionally  met  with.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  conjugation  to  take  place  through 
the  end  of  one  of  the  cells,  the  latter  cell  forming  no  con- 
jugating-tube ;  we  have  observed  this  in  M.parvula  (Fig.  44) 
and  M,  nummuloides.  We  have  also  seen  a  hybrid  example 
(Fig.  55),  corresponding  to  Spirogyra  maxima^  van  inaequalis 
and  others  (Figs.  70  and  71),  in  which  conjugation  has  taken 
place  between  two  species  of  different  thickness.  Fig.  45  is 
an  example  of  M.  recurva  in  which  three  cells  were  con- 
jugating to  form  one  spore  (analogous  to  other  cases  in 
Spirogyra  and  Zygnema ;  cf.  Fig.  66). 

There  is  a  most  noticeable  disparity  in  size  between  the 
carpospores  of  different  species  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
sterile  cells  of  the  sporocarp  (cf.  Figs.  47  and  46  of  M,  nummu- 
loides and  M.  angolensis^  also  similar  remarks  relating  to  the 
aplanospores  of  Gonaionema).  An  example  of  M.  capucina 
from  the  New  Forest  is  figured,  in  which  there  arc  two 
carpospores  present  in  the  same  sporocarp  (Fig.  48).  This 
is  analogous  to  the  double  zygospores  of  Closterium  lineatum 
and  certain  abnormal  cases  of  Spirogyra  (Figs.  75  and  76). 
The  carpospores  of  M.  irregidaris  are  worthy  of  note  for 
the  extreme  irregularity  of  their  spore-membrane  (Figs.  56 
and  57). 

Spores  resembling  aplanospores  arc  occasionally  found  in 
Mougcotia^  but  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  any.  They  are  spores  produced  by  the  division  of  the 
original  celP,  and  not  by  a  rounding  off  of  the  contents  as 
in  Gonatonema ;  they  may  be  regarded  as  carpospores  formed 
from  sporocarps  (consisting  of  two  or  three  cells)  produced 
without  conjugation,   but   possibly   in    consequence    of  the 

*  A^'itUock,  1.  c,  t.  ii,  f.  7  i,  •  (pseudospora  Uipartitione  (more  Staarospermi) 
tine  copulatione  fonxuiU),  et  8  m,  m  (pieadospon  bipArtitione  (more  Metocaq)i) 
sine  copnlatiooe  formata). 
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stimulus  which  has  already  caused  conjugation  to  take  place 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  filament. 

Indications  of  sexuality  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mesocarpeae, 
but  they  are  much  less  marked  than  in  the  Zygnemeae.  The 
spores  are  often  seen  to  be  nearer  one  filament,  and  the 
conjugating-tubcs  of  that  filament  to  be  thicker  and  shorter 
than  those  of  the  other  (cf  Fig.  47) ;  hence  the  former  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  female  and  the  latter  as  a  male  filament 
As  these  scarcely  appreciable  indications  of  sexuality  are 
often  absent,  we  may  regard  the  Mesocarpcae  as  having  lost 
almost  all  traces  of  differentiation  into  male  and  female 
gametes. 

2.  OooaUmema.  The  sterile  specimens  of  this  genus  are 
undistinguishable  from  those  of  Mougeotia^  although  the 
chromatophorc  is  more  an  axilc  rod  (as  in  Mougeotia  capucind) 
than  an  axilc  plate;  the  species  of  this  genus  are  also  of 
very  much  rarer  occurrence  than  those  of  Mougeotia.  The 
spores  are  asexual  and  |>arthenogenetic,  and  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  cell  are  utilized  in  their  formation. 

During  the  formation  of  the  spore  and  just  before  the 
appearance  of  the  thin  membrane  round  the  cell -contents, 
we  have  noticed,  both  in  G,  Boodlei  and  £7.  tropicum,  that 
in  a  few  <*f  the  cells  a  more  or  less  indistinct  division  of  the 
tt'.l-c«»nltnts  into  two  jM)rtii>ns  takes  place.  As  to  the 
jirt-viM*  import  of  this  wc  cannot  at  present  olTcr  an  opinion. 
N  It  nu-rely  a  chance  arrangement  of  the  cell-contents,  or 
in.iv  !i  n*'t  be  s<ime  A'v^\\  retention  of  the  last  traces  of 
arut  >lral  sexual  characters?  Much  is  vet  to  be  observed  from 
the  *!.aiy  of  livin^^  intiatcHftPta  during  the  active  formation 
of  tjxrcs. 

It  i>  als4»  notii cable  that  the  ^jreat  difference  in  size 
bfiwrrn  the  Njx»res  ol  (i.  JiotuiUt  and  C  trof^icum  is  more 
th.in  can  l>c  accounted  fur  by  the  difference  in  cubical 
ct|aiity  of  the  vegetative  cells  and  contained  cell-contents, 
the  latter  bcin^;  almost  the  same  in  each  case. 

^  ^k"*  '  '.'*  illustrate  the  s|><»rc-fornuition  in  two  sjK*cics  of 
it^natcntmd  \%hich  as  yet  have  nut  been  figured. 
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Sub-fam.  2. — Pyxisporeae. 

This  family  is  represented  solely  by  the  genus  Pyxispora 
obtained  from  West  Central  Africa  \  The  vegetative  cells, 
which  are  about  12-13-5 /ui  in  thickness,  contain  two  chroma- 
tophores  very  similar  to  those  present  in  Zygnema^  and  in 
the  sterile  condition  the  plant  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  vegetative  filaments  of  a  species  of  the  latter  genus ; 
each  of  these  chromatophores  has  a  small  central  pyrenoid. 
The  conjugation  is  scalariform  and  similar  to  that  present  in 
the  Mesocarpcae,  resulting  in  an  immediate  tripartition  into 
a  sporocarp  consisting  of  two  sterile  cells  and  an  intervening 
carposporc. 

The  characters  of  this  carpospore  are  unique,  and  sharply 
demarcate  this  genus  from  any  other  in  the  Zygnemaceac. 
It  is  broadly  elliptical  with  rounded  poles :  it  is  disposed 
transversely  to  the  longitudinal  axes  of  the  conjugating 
filaments,  and  around  its  edge,  in  the  plane  of  its  shorter 
diameter,  is  a  small  annular  ridge  marked  by  a  circumscissile 
crack. 

Some  further  figures  of  this  interesting  genus  are  given 
(Figs.  53  and  54). 

Sub-fam.  3. — Zygnemeae, 

This  is  the  largest  family  of  filamentous  Conjugatae,  and 
includes  the  five  genera,  Zygnema^  Plcurodiscus^  Spirogyra^ 
Sirogonium,  and  Debarya, 

The  chromatophores  of  the  genus  Spirogyra^  according  to 
some  botanical  text-books,  *take  the  form  of  green  spiral 
bands  with  toothed  edges ' ;  this  is  often  true,  but  throughout 
the  genus  they  exhibit  much  variation,  there  being  every 
gradation  between  the  slender,  perfectly  smooth  spirals  of 
6".  neglecta  with  their  axile  uniform  series  of  pyrenoids,  and 
the  broad  serrated  spirals  of  5.  nitida  and  5.  porticalis^ 
containing  scattered  pyrenoids  of  various  sizes.     In  fact,  the 

'  West  and  G.  S.  West,  Welw.  Afric.  Algae,  Joam.  iJot.  1897,  p.  39. 
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dunctefs  of  the  chromatophores  are  not  only  remarkably 
constant  but  alio  widdy  diflTerent  in  many  of  the  common 
species  of  the  genus ;  those  species  with  toothed  edges  to 
the  chromatophores  are  however  the  most  frequent 

The  presence  of  straight  chromatophores  in  the  genus 
Sirtgpnimm  is  in  itself  of  no  generic  value,  as  those  of  Spiro^ 
gyra  majmseula  are  quite  as  straight,  if  not  straighter,  but 
the  method  of  conjugation  seems  to  us  quite  distinctive. 

Owing  to  the  somewhat  irregular  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  some  spedes  of  Zygmma^  such  as  Z.  erieitarum  and 
Z.  fachyiermmm^  and  the  more  or  less  non-stellate  condition 
of  thdr  chromatophores,  they  can  be  readily  mistaken  in 
the  sterile  condition  for  species  of  RkiMcclamium  (a  genus  of 
Confervaceae  Isogamae),  and  the  short,  few-cdled  branches 
of  Z.  fachydermum^  render  it  still  more  liaUe  to  an  error 
of  this  nature. 

There  are  two  modes  of  conjugation,  seakuriform  and 
Imiermi^  the  details  of  which  have  been  minutdy  followed  out 
In  the  former  the  cdb  of  two  or  more  filaments  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  zygospores,  but  in  the  latter, 
conjugation  takes  place  between  the  adjoining  cells  *  of  one 
filament  only. 

If  conjugation  is  aflecting  only  a  portion  of  a  filament, 
the  increased  activity  along  its  whole  length  (as  previously 
mentioned)  often  causes  the  cells  of  its  free  |K>rtions  to  de* 
velo|ic  conjugating-tubcs,  which,  after  making  futile  attempts 
to  meet  with  a  fellow,  become  more  or  less  irregularly 
branched  ^ ;  such  is  also  the  case  in  many  examples  in  which 
Conjugation  has  been  interrupted. 

On  examining  a  large  number  of  conjugated  examples  of 
Sfirv^ra  or  Zy/^fma,  there  is  one  prominent  feature  which 
at  once  strikes  the  obscr>'er,  and  on  this  point  we  cannot 

*  Mm.  AlgAc  from  the  WcK  li»:!icft.  joam.  Unn.  Sue.  Ikii  Vul.  su,  Tl.  XIII, 
lif*.  ij  15. 

*  U  Cook«*ft  luii.  l-mhw.  Alg.,  11.  XXXI,  f.  3c,  an  c&Amplc  of  Utenl  codJo- 
C«tKjs  H  ihtjvii  tdwccn  t»o  i»oo*ail>Aocnl  crlU. 

*  (  (  \lc«i.  SalU  C«jtt|.  ddlc  /yin>.,  Notwuiii.  1H91.  Vol.  n.  t    u,  V\^  j, 

4  :.«i»4» 
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do  better  than  quote  Bennett  and  Murray  ^  *  As  De  Bary 
has  pointed  out — and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  nearly 
all  more  recent  observers — the  direction  of  conjugation  is 
clearly  governed  by  some  physiological  law,  the  movement 
of  the  protoplasm  between  the  two  filaments  almost  invariably 
taking  place  in  one  direction  only,  so  that  one  of  the  two 
conjugating  filaments  is  entirely  emptied,  while  the  other  is 
filled  with  zygosperms/  In  this  paper  we  shall  refer  to  the 
filament  filled  with  zygosperms  as  the  female,  and  the  emptied 
one  as  the  male  filament. 

As  a  rule  a  zygospore  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the 
contents  of  two  conjugating  cells,  but  very  rarely  it  is  seen 
that  three  cells  (two  male  and  one  female)  have  participated 
in  its  formation  *  (vide  Fig.  66) ;  in  this  way  even  three 
filaments  may  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  one  zygo- 
spore. That  this  manner  of  conjugation  is  abnormal  is  proved 
by  the  larger  number  of  failures  than  of  completed  attempts 
(vide  Figs.  67  and  69).  In  those  species  belonging  to  the 
sub-genus  Zygogofiitim^  in  which  the  zygospore  is  formed  in 
the  conjugating-tube,  conjugation  between  three  cells  entails 
the  production  of  two  somewhat  smaller  zygospores,  as  in  the 
example  figured  (Fig.  63). 

Two  filaments  are  generally  concerned  in  an  example  of 
scalariform  conjugation,  but  three,  four,  five^  and  even  six  are 
not  uncommonly  seen  ^  In  such  cases  we  have  to  deal  with 
cither  polygamy  or  polyandry,  and  after  the  examination  of 
hundreds  of  examples,  we  can  confirm  Bennett's  statement 
that  the  former  is  rather  more  frequent,  the  ratio  of  the 
frequency  of  polygamy  to  polyandry  being  about  i-6  :  1. 

During  conjugation  the  filaments  frequently  assume  a  darker 
colour,  this  being  most  marked  in  Spirogyra  angoUnsis^  in 
which  species  they  become  blackish-  or  brownish-purple. 

*  Bennett  and  Murray,  A  Handbook  of  Cryptogamic  Botany,  p.  a66. 

*  Cf.  Z.  cruciatum  in  West,  Snlla  Conj.  delle  Zygn.,  1.  c,  t  13,  f.  13;  also 
Spirogyra^  sp.  in  Borge,  Siber.  Chlorophy.,  Bih.  t  St.  Vet-Akmd.  HandL,  Bd.  17, 
Afd.  3,  No.  a  (1891),  t.  i,  f.  a. 

*  West,  1.  c.,  t.  la,  £  I. 
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Normal  conjugation  dq>ends  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
general  surroundings  of  the  filaments,  many  hindered  and 
consequently  irregular  examples  being  met  with  in  every 
gathering  in  an  active  state  of  conjugation.  On  rare  occasions 
hybrids  are  produced,  one  species  of  Spirogyra  conjugating 
with  another  of  different  thickness;  examples  of  this  are 
S,  maxima,  var.  inaequalis  S  and  some  smaller  species  gathered 
in  I H93  on  Mitcham  Common,  Surrey  (Figs.  70  and  71).  Several 
aborthx  attempts  at  hybridism  were  seen  in  this  gathering,  the 
two  examples  figured  being  the  only  two  observed  with  thick- 
walled  zygospores.  These  spores  were  of  variable  form  and 
dimensions,  and  were  present  in  both  filaments. 

In  contradiction  to  Cooke,  we  find  scalariform  conjugation 
to  be  much  commoner  than  lateral  conjugation,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  table. 
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No.  of  gatherings 

containing  lateral 

conjugation 

examined  in 

same  period. 


No. 
ol 

of  gatherings 
scalarifonn 

Species. 

conjugation  examined 

during  the  past 

few  years. 

S.  ntgUcta  V.  temata 

I 

S.  nitida  ... 

17 

S,  porticalis 

3 

S.  setiformis 

a 

S.  Spreeiana 

I 

S,  tenuissima 

^               •  •  • 

S.  varians 

6 

S.  velata  ... 

I 

S.  WebeH 

7 

S,  Welwitschii 

I 

i6 

4 
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"3 


3a 


Lateral  conjugation  is  much  rarer  in  Zygnenia  than  in 
SpirogyrUi  and  although  it  is  figured  in  various  works,  we 
have  never  yet  seen  an  example  of  it.  It  is  figured  by 
Schmidle  ^  in  this  genus  in  a  species  which  he  names  Zygnema 
{Zygogonium)  Heydrichii,  but  of  which  he  gives  no  proper 
diagnosis  '. 

Scalariform  conjugation  being  far  more  predominant^  we 
may  say  that  lateral  conjugation  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  and  in  view  of  this  we  may  regard  it  with  some 
amount  of  truth,  as  brought  about  by  conditions  unfavourable 
to  conjugation  in  the  natural  or  scalariform  way.  It  may 
be  thus  considered  to  a  certain  extent  as  abnormal,  and  to 
what  extent  this  abnormality  is  carried  may  be  gathered 
from  a  consideration  of  Fig.  68  (drawn  from  an  example  from 
Mitcham  Common,  Surrey),  in  which  specimen  conjugation 
has  taken  place  through  the  ends  of  the  cells,  and  the  con- 
jugating cells  have  become  genuflexed  near  their  junction. 


'  W.  Schmidle,  Zur  Entwickelung  einer  Zygnema  and  Calothrix,  Flora,  1897, 
Bd.  84,  Heft  a. 

'  This  species  seems  to  us  to  be  only  a  Zygnima  spontaruum  with  lateral  conju- 
gation. Nordstedt  only  found  aplanospores  when  he  described  the  species,  but  we 
have  since  found  the  zygospores  (cf.  Figs.  60  and  61)  produced  by  scalariform 
conjugation  (Joum.  Bot,  Feb.  1897,  p.  40).  The  zygospores  seen  by  Schmidle 
and  produced  by  lateral  conjugation  agree  in  every  way  with  those  we  saw  in 
Zygnema  spontaneum ;  moreover,  the  plants  are  of  the  same  dimensions. 
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That  it  is  not  a  perfectly  normal  condition  is  also  proved 
by  the  numbers  of  failures  where  lateral  conjugation  was 
attempted  *. 

Against  the  sexuality  of  the  Zygnemeae  only  two  plausible 
objections  can  be  raised  ;  these  are  the  phenomena  of  lateral 
and  crcss-eonjugation.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  lateral 
conjugation  sexual  differentiation  of  the  individual  cells  and 
not  of  the  whole  filaments  must  have  taken  place,  and  con- 
cerning this  Bennett  and  Murray '  state, '  that  there  is  some 
differentiation  of  this  kind  would  appear  from  the  fact  that 
when  lateral  conjugation  takes  place  in  a  group  of  four  cells 
the  zygospores  are  formed  in  the  two  centre  cells,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  female.'  This  we  find  to  be  the  case, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  of  5.  Jurgensii  and  S,  inflata 
(Figs.  72  and  73).  Under  certain  conditions  why  should  not 
this  individual  differentiation  take  place  ?  Why  should  not  the 
cells  in  a  filament  of  Spircgyra  or  Zygnetna  be  considered  in 
a  sense  as  only  partially  developed,  further  physiological 
changes  taking  place  just  antecedent  to  conjugation,  which 
give  the  cells  the  characters  either  of  a  germ-cell  or  a  sperm- 
cell  ?  We  see  no  reason  for  r^arding  the  filaments  as  sexual 
until  conjugation  is  about  to  commence,  and  then  instead  of 
the  reproductive  cells  being  s|)ccially  cut  off  (as  in  Tcmnoga^ 
fHi  fum\,  the  cnntcnl**  of  the  individual  ccUn  undergo  a  profound 
phyiiol«»jjical  change,  iK-in^  iin{>crccplibly  converted  into  iso- 
^.im«»us  gametes.  AUo  if  the  conditions  of  environment  be 
s.iiih  mh  in  an  is«>latcd  filament)  as  to  render  it  ini|M)ssible  fur 
the  uh'ile  of  the  cells  of  one  filament  to  l>et  omc  of  <»ne  ncx, 
*a\\\  \\\  »u!d  not  individual  sexuality  4>f  each  cell  Ix'  assumed? 
In  »i>inc  cases  scalarifiTm  and  lateral  conjuj^ation  occur  in  the 
sanje  fiUincnt  ^.  and  uithin  a  few  cells  of  each  other.  We  have 
n;entn»ncd  that  a  filament  cn|^a^;cd  in  conjugation  has  the 
vi,;'..jr  <f  all  its  cclU  largely  augmented,  and  may  not  the 
activity  of  the   thant;cs   c«»n verting;   the    ordinary   vegetative 

'    WnH.  ^uli  <  on;     KtWr  /s^u  ,1    c  .  T    I  i.  f.  H. 

'  )<tuK!T  At  <!  Muriair,  (  r^ptit^'amu  lWi(an>.  |>.  J67. 

'  I  clit.  htartii^yrm  '\t%  cn%ir.  dc  l'«n»    I'aru,  ihho  .  I'Ute  I,  f.  \y 
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cells  into  reproductive  cells  be  so  far  modified  at  diflferent 
parts  of  the  same  filaments  that  diflferentiation  of  sex  is 
brought  about  ?  Regarding  the  cells  in  this  light,  each  one 
may  be  considered  as  an  individual  plant ;  and  why  not  ? 
Each  individual  cell  is  capable  of  living  apart  from  its  neigh- 
bours, obtaining  its  own  nourishment  from  the  surrounding 
medium,  and  its  life  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  other 
cells  of  the  filament.  Moreover,  if  we  allow  that  the  Zygne- 
meae  are  comparable  to  the  filamentous  Desmidieae,  we 
find  that  the  latter  readily  dissociate  into  separate  cells,  which 
are  not  at  all  affected  by  their  isolation  (cf.  p.  30  supra).  The 
only  important  function  of  the  assumption  of  a  filamentous 
condition  seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  greater  facility  for  conjuga- 
tion afforded  by  the  entanglement  of  the  gregarious  filaments. 
Before  considering  cross-conjugation  it  will  be  as  well  to 
consider  some  examples  of  interrupted  conjugation,  A  keen 
observer  is  continually  coming  across  instances  in  which 
conjugation  has  by  some  means  been  brought  to  an  abrupt 
termination  before  the  proper  formation  of  the  zygospores  has 
taken  place,  and  in  these  cases  the  spores  formed  are  very 
variable.  It  may  be  that  something  has  caused  a  cessation 
of  the  activity  along  the  whole  filament,  or  that  conjugation 
has  been  stopped  between  two  cells  only.  Fig.  69  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  latter,  the  forcible  pressure  of  a  second  male 
conjugating-tube  having  narrowed  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  union  of  the  contents  of  the  gametes 
was  rendered  impossible.  The  former  is,  however,  much  the 
most  frequent.  Sometimes  the  spore  in  the  germ-cell  is  not 
of  its  true  form  ^  and  occasionally  two  spores,  one  large  and 
one  small,  are  present  in  place  of  the  normal  one  -^  (Figs.  75 
and  76).  When  the  conjugation  has  by  some  influence  been 
hastened,  a  zygospore  is  often  produced  from  only  a  portion 

'  Cf.  Spirogyra  Grotnlandica^  Rotenyinge  inOfTen.  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.,  1883, 
No.  8,  t.  viii,  L  i-ii. 

'  West,  Sulla  Conj.  delle  Zygn.,  1.  c,  T.  XI II,  Figs.  37,  a8;  binate  spores  in 
Spirogyra  communis,  A.  Hansgirg,  in  Hedwigia,  1888,  Hefte  9  n.  10,  T.  X,  f.  6; 
binate  spore  in  Spirogyra  Weberi. 
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of  the  contents  of  the  cells,  and  in  these  cases  the  spore  is 
generally  in  the  female  filament  (Fig.  74).  Some  examples 
have  a  spore  in  each  conjugating  cell  (Figs.  77-Ho),  and  as 
a  rule  that  in  the  female  cell  is  of  larger  size.  Occasionally 
the  spores  are  of  equal  size  (Fig.  78),  and  in  rare  cases  the 
largest  spore  is  in  the  male  (?)  cell. 

AH  this  leads  up  to  cross-conjugation,  which  is  the  only 
other  objection  to  sexuality.  By  cross-canjugatiofi  we  mean 
scalariform  conjugation  with  the  formation  of  perfectly  normal 
z>'gosporc8  in  each  of  the  conjugating  filaments,  and  we  have 
seen  but  a  solitary  example  of  this  amongst  the  thousands 
of  conjugating  specimens  examined.  This  was  a  specimen  of 
Spiro^jrra  gracilis  (Fig.  81)  found  in  a  gathering  of  Desmids 
obtained  from  a  mass  of  Utricularia  minor  in  a  bog  near 
Bom*ness,  Westmoreland.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  figure, 
there  are  two  female  cells  and  one  male  cell  in  one  filament, 
and  two  male  cells  and  one  female  in  the  other ;  moreover,  the 
zygospores  in  each  filament  arc  perfectly  normal,  and  the  con- 
jugation is  complete  and  also  normal.  Now  this  is  explicable, 
as  in  the  case  of  lateral  conjugation,  by  supposing  that 
each  individual  cell  has  assumed  sexuality.  That  the  sexual 
condition  of  the  filaments  is  the  same  in  both  lateral  and 
CHiSN-conju^ation  i>  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  former  in 
l*)th  rn.ilc  and  female  hlamenls,  which  are  also  conjugating 
in  a  Ncalariform  manner '. 

.\s  a  rule  cxan^plcs  with  /y^o8iK>rcs  in  both  filaments  only 
t\h;bit  JL  Jiilyt-  iro^S'ii'ftjNi^tt!u  n  1  l**i|^.  ^)4».  the  zy^o>|)orcs  in 
one  filanjent  lK*in^  Mualler  tlian  those  in  the  other.  This  fact 
\Ltv\^  to  pr«»ve  that  numerous  attempts  at  cniss-CDiiju^ation 
result  in  faihires.  norm.il  /y^^osjxires  not  bein^  pnKluceil,  and 
t-^;rth<  r  with  its  extreme  rarity  «*crveji  to  >\\ovi  to  what  dej^rec 
;t  IN  abnorrihi!. 

If  rn  the  f  »re,;..in^  statenunts  we  have  shown  that  lateral 
^ri'!  iro^^.con;u,;at^••fl  itre  explicable  frt»m  a  sexual  point  of 
\  »-A.  anM  th.it  tijerc  is  no  reasori  t«»  rc^Mrd  the  /y^^ncineac  as 
'  thcruist  tliaii  Nexual. 
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Other  minor  observations  have  also  been  brought  forward 
as  a  proof  of  this  sexuah'ty,  such  as  the  comparative  lengths 
of  the  cells  and  the  relative  thickness  of  the  male  and  female 
conjugating-tubes.  These  are,  however,  of  little  value,  although 
it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  female 
conjugating-tube  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  male  (Figs.  66, 
67,  79-81);  also  the  female  cells  are  often  so  swollen  that  all 
trace  of  a  conjugating-tube  is  lost^  (Figs.  67  and  81). 

In  a  gathering  of  S^rogyra  velata  from  a  stream  at  Baildon, 
W.  Yorks.,  several  zygospores  were  noticed  which  did  not 
assume  a  thick  wall,  but  germinated  immediately  after  their 
formation  (Figs.  84  and  85). 

The  formation  of  spores  without  conjugation  takes  place  not 
uncommonly  in  the  Zygnemeae;  these  asexually-produced 
spores  are  called  aplanospores,  and  are  produced  from  the 
contents  of  a  single  cell.  We  have  noticed  them  in  Zygfiema 
leiospermum  (Fig.  83),  Z.pachydermutn^^ndi  Spirogyra  varians 
(Fig.  82).  They  have  been  observed  by  Nordstedt  ^  in  Zygnema 
sponianeum  and  by  Wille*  in  Z.  cruciatum.  In  all  cases  the 
aplanospores  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  zygospores,  have 
a  thinner  membrane,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  spherical,  no 
matter  what  the  form  of  the  zygospore.  We  may  also  quote 
a  remark  made  by  Petit  *  concerning  Spirogyra  fnirabilis,  in 
which  species  the  spores  are  produced  without  conjugation. 
He  writes :  *  Cette  tr^s  curieuse  espice  ne  conjugue  pas  et  ne 
laisse  voir  aucun  tube  copulateur ;  a  une  ccrtaine  ^poque  de  la 
vie  de  la  plante,  les  cellules  se  renflent  vers  le  milieu,  Tendo- 
chrome  se  partage  en  deux  parties  qui  se  conccntrent  sous 
forme  de  globule  aux  deux  extr^mit^s  de  la  cellule ;  il  se 
forme  ainsi  une  difiifrentiation  entre  les  parties  dc  I'endo- 

*  Petit,  Spirogyra  dcs  envir.   de   Paris,  PI.  IX,  C  10;  West,  Freihw.  Aljj. 
W.  Ireland,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.,  VoL  xxix,  T.  XVIII,  f.  5. 

»  West,  Alg.  W.  Indict,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.,  Vol.  xxx,  p.  266,  PI.  XIII, 
f.  9,  10. 

•  O.  Nordstedt,  De  Alg.  aq.  dulc.  et  Char.  Sandvic,  p.  17,  T.  I,  f.  23.  24. 

♦  N.  Wille,  FerskT.-alg.  Not.  Semlj.   Ofvcrs.  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh,,  1897,  No.  5, 
p.  63,  T.  XIV,  f.  87. 

'  Petit,  I.e.  p.  14. 
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chmme  Bieiwk  let  deux  globules  se  rapprochent  vers 
la  paitie  renflee  de  la  cellule  et  finissent  par  se  r^unir  en 
coostituant  ainsi  la  zygospore.* 

The  vegelBttive  cells  of  the  genus  Dibarya  are  like  those  of 
Ma^geoiiaJ  The  conjugating*tubes  of  D.  glyptosptrma  are 
long,  some  of  them  very  long,  and  when  they  do  not  happen 
to  mcetiwith  a  fellow  they  often  become  club-shaped.  As 
the  oellKontents  pass  into  the  conjugating-tube  the  chro- 
matophbre  takes  the  form  of  a  loop,  and  a  peculiar  change 
comesiover  the  empty  cells  as  the  zygospore  is  being  formed ; 
they  Kcome  very  dear  and  refractive,  and  a  series  of  striations 
parallel  to  the  transverse  septa  become  visible.  After  thb  has 
taken  place  the  cells  have  the  appearance  of  solidity,  this  ap- 
pearance being  possibly  due  to  annular  thickenings  deposited 
inside  the  cell-wall  on  the  receding  of  the  protoplasm  during 
conjugation ;  in  any  case  this  character  stands  out  distinctly 
in  both  old  preserved  specimens  and  in  living  ones.  The 
large  size  of  the  zygospore  is  also  a  noticeable  feature. 

In  A  laevis  the  conjugating-tubes  are  shorter  and  thicker 
and  the  spores  are  proportionately  smaller.  We  give  a  figure 
of  a  specimen  of  this  plant  which  has  conjugated  in  a  re* 
markable  manner  (Fig.  j8).  It  has  two  to  four  pyrenoids  in 
each  chnimatophorc. 

•IA'i/^vc^/i«/jiJ,  «i  i^cnus  recently  dcscriln:d  by  PaIIa^  seems 
ti>  us  to  diflcr  in  no  way  from  Ihharya,  except  in  the  absence 
nf  |iyrcnoiils.  Thi4  is  certainly  in  itself  an  insuflficient  generic 
i!i.iractcr.  and  int^ht  probably  be*  cauMnl  by  the  conditions 
under  which  the  plants  were  i^rowin^.  I^i^erhcini'  states 
that  .l/i  *f/,vi»//<i  larvis  belongs  to  MoUj^eotiopsis\  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  true  s|>cctes  of  I\bafya^  and  as  aitated  above  certainly 
i(>nt.iin^  pyrcnoidii.  The  /y^ios|)orcs  of  both  Debarya  lafx*is 
and  Mcu^d^ttcfsis  caltsft^ra  arc  scrobiculate.  which  seems  to 
further  indicate  the  identity  of  the^ic  two  |;enera. 

|.  I*ft'i*«,  Lrl<>ff  rinr  ii'Uff,  |wrniiiil!irtr  Art  uml  (f«ituii|*  ilrr  ('•■riju(*alca. 
Iter  irr  ImifMh  lUitan  l.rv^.l«i.h.  J«hri:.  ili  1^4  •  ^^^^^  **>  IT  J'<l-'j6, 
T    WMI 

*  t<  I  A^'ffbrta.  I'rbrf  iU»  lti«a>|<«r]>)iirrin,  ViiicDik.  Scltk.  .Sknfl.,  I.  milbcni.* 
ftBCbf    k^ .  KiuiuitiA.  i%5.  Nil.  5,  |i.  if»  Nil ). 

Y. 
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Fam.  IL— Temnogametaceae. 

This  order,  defined  as  follows,  *  Ordo  novus  Conjugatarum^ 
conjugatio  solum  inter  cellulas  speciatim  abstrictas,'  was  insti- 
tuted a  short  time  ago^  to  include  a  West  African  plant 
differing  in  a  marked  way  from  all  the  genera  of  Conjugatae. 
The  sole  representative  plant  is  Temnogantetum  Jicterosporum^ 
which  has  a  great  superficial  resemblance  to  some  species 
of  Mougeotia.  The  vegetative  cells  are  precisely  like  those  of 
the  latter  genus,  each  cell  being  provided  with  a  more  or  less 
plate-like  chromatophore,  in  which  a  single  series  of  from  one 
to  six  small  globose  pyrenoids  is  embedded. 

The  conjugation  is  remarkable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
reproductive  cells  are  specially  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
plant;  they  are  short,  isogamous  gametes,  being  about  a 
quarter  or  a  sixth  part  the  length  of  the  ordinary  vegetative 
cells,  and  are  cut  off  at  intervals  along  the  filaments.  Some 
are  cut  off  singly  and  others  in  pairs ;  in  the  former  case  the 
conjugation  is  scalariform,  in  the  latter  it  is  lateral.  In 
scalariform  conjugation  the  contiguous  faces  of  the  gametes 
become  swollen,  these  swellings  being  merely  short,  rounded 
conjugating-tubcs  which  finally  unite  (cf.  Fig.  49),  their  union 
being  followed  by  the  bending  towards  each  other  and  ultimate 
coalescence  of  the  gametes  to  form  a  somewhat  cruciate  zygo- 
spore (Fig.  50).  As  previously  mentioned  ^,  this  zygospore  at 
first  sight  very  much  resembles  the  central  cell  (or  carpospore) 
of  the  five  cells  constituting  the  sporocarp  of  those  species  of 
Mougeotia  belonging  to  the  section  Staurospermeae,  but  on 
closer  examination  the  four  contiguous  cells  are  seen  to 
possess  their  complete  cell-contents,  and  to  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  zygospore.  In  the  case 
of  lateral  conjugation,  the  pairs  of  cells  become  a  little 
oblique  or  somewhat  swollen  on  one  side  and  then  unite,  this 
coalescence  giving  rise  to  an  obliquely  subcylindrical  zygospore 

»  \Vc»t  and  G.  S.  West.  Welw.  Afric.  Algae,  Joum.  Bot.,  Feb.  1897,  p.  37. 
«  West  and  G.  S.  West,  1.  c. 
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(Fig.  3a).  which  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  aplano- 
sporc  of  some  species  of  Gonatcnema  (e.  g.  G.  notabile).  Soon 
after  the  coalescence  of  the  gametes  the  wall  of  the  zygospore 
increases  much  in  thickness. 

One  case  was  noticed  in  which  a  solitary  gamete  in  one 
filament  was  conjugating  with  one  of  a  pair  in  another 
filament  (Fig.  51). 

There  is  no  perceptible  sexual  differentiation  between  these 
gametes,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  specially  cut  oflf, 
thU  family  must  be  regarded  as  considerably  removed  from 
the  other  families  of  the  Conjugatae.  though  it  is  not  so  highly 
»[>ecialized  as  the  Mesocarpeae. 

Fam.  III.— Dksmidiaceae. 

The  chromatophores  in  the  Ucsmidiaceae  are  disposed 
more  or  le*^s  symmetrically  in  the  two  halves  of  the  cell, 
cither  as  central  masses  of  chlorophyll  arranged  in  relation 
to  certain  pyrenoids,  or  as  parietal  and  somewhat  pulvinate 
masses  containing  scattered  pyrenoids. 

In  fonic  genera  these  pyrenoids  are  definite ;  the  majority 
of  Co^maria  have  either  one  or  two  in  each  scmi-cell,  and  the 
vvr.it  nMi'Mi'ty  of  St.iura*«tra  contain  «»n<-  l.ir;.^e  one  in  the 
<cnlri  o!  t.i<h  '^inii-ccll.  In  a  j>a|Kr  puhlislud  by  Liilkc- 
iT.   i'rr  *  rntitlrd  *  Hi  <ihachtnnjn  n  uIkt  <lic  (*hlor«»j»h)llk«»rpcr 

<  irii,;«  r  1  K snittii.icccn  *  the  aith«»r  dnnonsiratCN  the  iinj^u- 
i.ir-.ly  of'  the  pyrciKtids  in  mlain  s|K'cifs.  No  doubt  many 
trr«  ;:ulaiitic<  arc  to  be:  fount!  in  ni"Nt  Oisinids.  but  xs 
.1  ^;cn<Tal  rule  we  hnt!  the  (rntral  p\rrn«»iils  very  constant  in 

<  b.ar.tctrr.  Oiu-  <f  the  sjK-cirs  rn<*nti«ncil  by  Lutkeinullrr  as 
\K\\  \anabif  in  this  rr^jK-ct  is  Ct^fntn turn  fyrinHidiitum^ 
f  rrna!  ''jKcitn<*ns  (ffuhiih  should  contain  two  p\icni>ids  in 
cA'b  Miniirll.  (  >iir  txpeiiefue  of  this  sj)ecics  conhrtns  his 
<b  *  f%.it:  'H^.  l)Ut  we  fuay  atiil  that  in  this  n '^iKct  it  is  the 
r::«>tt  variable  N|K*cies  that  we  hive  yit  exainincil. 
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Specimens  of  Cosmarium  ornatum  occasionally  have 
irregular  pyrenoids,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  more  than  one 
example  in  a  hundred.  Amongst  an  immense  number  of 
examples  of  Cosmarium  sphagnicolum^  collected  in  early 
spring  in  N.  Yorks.  from  moorland  pools  nearly  filled  with 
Sphagnum  cuspidatum  and  Ptilidium  ciliare,  many  variations 
were  observed  in  the  chromatophores,  and  the  pyrenoids  which 
were  normally  one  in  each  semi-cell,  varied  from  one  to  three 
(cf.  Figs.  34-36).  This  variability  of  the  chromatophores 
has  been  described  in  Penium  minutum  ^. 

We  figure  four  cells  of  Hyaloiheca  neglecta  (Figs.  30-33), 
which  show  considerable  variation  in  the  pyrenoids,  but  these 
were  only  found  after  the  examination  of  a  very  large  number 
of  filaments.  This  irregularity  is  usually  found  after  rapid 
division,  in  the  same  way  that  abnormality  of  form  is  probably 
caused  (cf.  Fig.  39  of  Euastrum  didelta). 

This  subject  is  one  concerning  which  much  work  is  yet 
desirable,  as  several  doubtful  genera  have  been  founded  on 
the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  chromatophores ;  e.  g. 
Pleurotaeniopsis^  Pleur enter ium^  &c. 

Sexual  (?)  reproduction  is  by  conjugation  and  formation 
of  zygospores,  the  conjugating  cells  generally  not  being 
differentiated.  Double  spores  are  formed  in  Closterium 
lifieatuniy  Cylifidrocystis  diplospora  and  Paiium  didymccarpum^ 
and  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  Mesocarpeae  and  homolo- 
gous with  those  in  the  Zygnemeae.  In  some  rare  cases  three 
(or  even  four)  cells  have  participated  in  the  formation  of 
a  zygospore  ^  The  zygospore  is  formed  betwectt  the  conju- 
gating cells  in  all  Desmids  except  Desmidium  cylindricum.  In 
this  species  it  is  formed  within  the  female  cell  ^  as  in  Spirogyra 

*  Cf.  remarks  by  Lutkemnllcr  under  Dacidium  baculum.  \Uo  Joum.  Ik)t., 
March,  1S95.  p.  65. 

'  Cf.  Staurastrum  teliferum  in  West,  Freshw.  Alg.  W.  Ireland,  Journ.  Linn. 
Soc.  liot.,  Vol.  xxix,  PI.  XXI V,  f.  5  ;  Cosmarium  rectispotum^  \V.  B.  Turner,  Freshw. 
Alg.  E.  India,  K.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.,  B<1.  xxv,  No.  5,  T.  X,  f.  i6e;  also 
Closterium  I^tchardianum,  West  and  G.  S.  West,  Freshw.  Alg.  S.  of  England, 
Joum.  Royal  Micr.  Soc.,  PI.  VI,  Fig.  5,  December,  1897. 

»  Ralfs,  Brit.  Detm.,  T.  II.  f.  i, e.  f,  g,  h,  i,  k ;  WoUe.  Desm.  U.  S.,  PI.  III.  f.  4 ; 
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and  Zygnema,  although,  as  in  most  filamentous  Desmidicae,  the 
filaments  break  up  before  conjugation.  So  far  as  we  know,  this 
is  the  only  case  of  diflfcrentiation  of  the  conjugating  cells 
met  with  in  the  whole  of  the  Desmidiaceae.  Boldt '  figures  a 
•  forma  monstrosa*  of  Hyalotheca  dissilicns  with  the  zygospore 
in  one  of  the  cells,  and  Joshua*  mentions  a  case  where  Hyalo- 
theca  disstliens  was  conjugated  like  Desmidium  cylindrioim, 
^>(?*  37  is  ^'^^  ^^  approximation  to  this  stage  in  an  example 
of  Hyalotheca  dissilicns.  What  is  this  'monstrous  form'  of 
conjugation  in  this  species?  Abnormal  it  certainly  is  as 
compared  with  ordinary  conjugated  examples,  but  is  it  not 
a  case  of  re\crsion  to  some  ancestral  type  of  conjugation, 
represented  at  present  by  the  Zygnemeae.  and  which  the 
I)csmidicae  have  almost  lost,  the  lingering  remains  of  which 
arc  still  found  in  Desmidium  cyiindricum} 

Thus  defeneration  and  loss  of  sexual  diflcrcntiation  of  the 
conjugating  celk  have  gone  on  hand  in  hand  with  the  loss  of 
the  filamentous  condition,  the  majority  of  filamentous  forms 
dissociating  before  conjugation.  An  extreme  morphological 
s|iccialization  has  accompanied  this  loss  of  the  filamentous 
condition,  causing  the  large  majority  of  this  family  of 
unicellular  plants  to  be  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
v.irii  tv  of  form. 

In  liu  \\i  inis  I^t'smuitum  conjugating  tubes  are  formed,  and 
u*  h.ivc  notivid  nsdiincnt. uy  conju^^atin^-tubcs  in  some 
y\^y.v^  o|  Clcstt9 luiH^  and  in  Art/triuiiwrnus  irtoiorptis, 

(  •!  1  i^ali«»n  M  t  ins  to  take  plai^e  in  many  De^^mids 
:i:iiiii 'IJalely  alltr  diviMon  .irul  Ixforc  the  yt)un}4  semi-cells 
h.i.t    had    lime  to   attain    maturity*:    for  sexuality  to  exist 

•^    »•      •:   '.     **     \\i%'     \     Am..:     I  .  *»ii  .    Iru..    I  i:  n    S-h.    I^»'     •*  r    ;.\iil.  v, 

\     I-     :•.  I'fw:     fri  .».»-..!.  1  .h    t.::  >%    \.!    All!    Il.ir.  !1  .  IV.!.  »i:i.  VM.  .^ 
N       «     I     II    !    ■;. 

•    W     f      v.a.  \    tr»  .  r»  l-ril    I»f*ri.  .    f'uf.    li-  t  .  \'..I    »i     I**'*; 

I:.  /ito*-.  /  K'.u,  f  ^'t  !*.!  \    »rr  J  cffi.fAt' «l  |'fi>!iiti»  i  i".      %  .it  th*"   Kaw  of  tKc 

^".    '•!  ».  kI   Uf»ta.   t<f    **.  \N  r*t.  j..uni    Ko>    Mi.r    ^-k   .  i^y,.  |.    i^i. 

•\Sc»fi-.  I,  s  \\r»!.  l.i.jj  1 51  Ji.<t  I  ( *.  1  1  in.  I  Jv  .  aUm  W  .  Archer,  In 
'.'-»--i    ]  fc".   Mil   *v^.  ,  V..;   n,  j    ill 
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under  these  conditions,  the  physiological  change  (previously 
referred  to)  from  the  vegetative  to  the  reproductive  cell  must 
be  immediately  antecedent  to  conjugation. 

Lateral  conjugation  is  not  unknown  amongst  filamentous 
Desmids.  Ralfs  describes  ^  the  conjugation  of  two  adjacent 
cells  in  a  filament  of  Sphaerososfna  excavaium  as  taking  place 
between  their  flat  ends,  and  we  have  seen  an  example  of  this 
in  Spondylosiuni  pulchrtim^  var.  plamnn^  from  Orono,  Maine, 
U.S.A.  In  these  instances  the  filament  does  not  fragment 
before  conjugation,  the  zygospore  filling  up  the  space 
originally  occupied  by  the  two  adjacent  semi-cells  of  the 
conjugating  cells. 

Aplanospores  are  occasionally  found  in  the  Desmidieae ; 
Bennett  ^  mentions  the  occurrence  of  some  spore-like  bodies 
produced  without  conjugation  in  Closicrium^  and  they  are 
figured  by  Wallich  ®  and  Turner  *  in  Spondylosiuni  nitctis. 
In  a  gathering  of  Desmids  from  the  New  Forest  in  which 
Hyalotheca  neglecta  was  abundant,  many  of  the  cells  con- 
tained aplanospores  (Cf.  Figs.  23-27) ;  these  were  produced 
by  the  rounding  off  of  the  cell-contents  and  final  assumption 
of  a  thick  cell-wall.  They  differ  in  form  from  the  globose 
zygospores,  being  elliptical,  with  rounded  poles,  and  when 
mature  their  walls  turn  yellowish-brown. 

Phylogeny. 

In  all  probability  the  Zygnemaceae  have  arisen  along  two 
distinct  lines  from  some  ancestral  filamentous  sexual 
Conjugates.  The  Mcsocarpeae  may  have  been  developed 
through  Debarya  along  one  of  these  lines,  and  from  them 
Tcmnogametum  probably  struck  off  at  some  early  stage. 
Along  the  other  line  the  remainder  of  the  existing  Conjugates 

*  Ralfs,  Brit.  Dcsm.,  p.  67. 

'  A.  W.  I^nnett,  in  AnnaU  uf  Rottny,  Vol.  vi,  No.  21,  April,  1892. 
'  G.  C.  Wallich,  Dcsm.  Low.  Ilengal,  Aim.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Scr.  iii.  Vol.  v, 
i860.  T.  VII,  f.  10,  II. 

*  \V.  B.  Turner,  Freshw.  Alg.  E.  India,   K.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  HaiuU.,  \V\.  xxv, 
No.  5,  T.  XVIII,  f.  7,  8. 
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were  probably  developed,  and  at  a  short  period  before  the 
Zygnemeae  became  diflferentiated  into  the  two  distinct  groups 
represented  by  Spircgyra  and  Zygnema^  the  Dcsmidicae  were 
probably  evolved  by  retrogression.  The  view  that  the  latter 
may  have  been  evolved  in  this  way  is  confirmed  by  the 
occasional  reversion  of  Hyaloiheca  to  its  ancestral  mode  of 
conjugation,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  found  in  Destnidium 


Tablk  of  Phylogenv. 


DESMIDIACEAE 


1.'. »;  ;>.«  .■  '/;.  /'/*  itnuitu  ti\.  uhii  h  ctiiijiii^atts  like  a  /Xi^ufma, 
•A .11  :.r.>S.4My  evolved  fri»:n  the  /.yiinttna  i4n»U|»  jUst  after 
\\-  ciiffcrcnti.ition  from  the  Sptt\i:yta  \\x^^\\y,  l\\Mspvra 
licin^  cvolvetl  fnun  /yrtwmii  by  tlu-  asHnmpti«»n  «'f  .1  rudi- 
mrnlary  ''|>«.r«'ph\  Ic  ^,'riKT.iti' -n,  tlui-*  placin;^  it  <>n  an  equal 
!«v«l  of  sjK  <.uili/alii»n  with  the  MfMKarjKac.  /^  1,4,' //<///</  can 
Ik  *.f  r.n«'vtc«!  \%itli  /V/m/j<i  l»y  ihr  ^nh^i-nuH  /.x^ci^ofnutK,  aiul 
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a  parallelism  of  modification  has  gone  on  in  the  reproduction 
of  Spirogyra  and  certain  filamentous  Desmids,  as  shown  by 
the  obsolete  Rhynchonema  and  the  laterally  conjugated  Span- 
dylosiuni. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  Mesocarpeae  and  the  Pyxisporcae 
as  the  most  highly  specialized  families  of  the  Conjugatae,  the 
formation  of  the  sporocarp  being  a  faint  indication  of  an 
'alternation  of  generations  ^* 

There  is  a  little  retrogression  in  the  Mesocarpeae,  certain 
plants  of  this  family  (placed  under  a  distinct  genus — Gonato- 
nemo)  producing  spores  only  asexually.  The  accompanying 
phylogenetic  table  has  been  drawn  up  to  graphically  illustrate 
the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  IV  AND  V. 

Illustrating  Messrs.  West's  paper  on  Conjugatae. 

PLATE  IV. 

Figs.  1-9.  Gonatonema  Boodlei^  West  and  G.  S.  West.  From  Mitcham  Common, 
Surrey,     x  520. 

Figs.  10-15.  Gonatofuma  tropicum,  West  and  G.  S.  West.  From  Huilla,  Angola, 
W.  Africa,     x  52a 

Fig.  16.  Mougeotiasp.     Sliowing  organ  of  attachment,      x  120. 

Figs.  17-19.  Mottgeotia  sp.  Showing  short  lateral  branches,  x  120.  From 
Frizinghall,  W.  Yorks. 

Figs.  20,  21.  Spirogyra  sp.  With  rhizoids;  from  Hanka  Deela,  Somaliland. 
X  120. 

Figs.  22-33.  Hyahthica  neglecta,  Kacib.  x  520.  From  the  New  Forest, 
Hants.  22,  vegetative  filament  with  wide  gelatinous  sheath;  23-27,  showing 
formation  of  aplanospores ;  28-29,  zygospores  ;  30-33,  single  cells  with  irregu- 
larity of  pyrenoids. 

Figs.  34-36.  Cosmarium  sphagnicolum.  West  and  G.  S.  West,  x  520.  From 
Motsdale  Moor,  Wlddale  Fell,  N.  Yorks.  34,  with  normal  pjrrenoids  ;  35  and  36, 
with  irregular  pyrenoids. 

*  The  Mesocarpeae  afford  a  better  example  amongst  the  lower  Algae  of 
a  sporophyte-generation  and  a  rudimentary  alternation  of  generations  than  that 
shown  by  the  Oedogoniaceae. 
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^  Hr*  37-  IfxaUikiia  dissilitns  (Sm.)»  Bieb.  A  pecnliarlj  coojngated  example 
from  Thmnley  Common,  Sarrey.      x  250. 

Ki£.  38.  Emaitrum  duuUi  (Torp.),  Ehieob.  5)howing  tendency  to  m«ome 
a  filamcntoQt  condition ;  from  Tbnnley  Common,  Sorrey.     x  250. 

Vig.  39.  Euastmm  didiUa  (Torp.)*  Ral£i.  Specimen  from  Wrynose,  Lake 
Ihfltrict,  abnormally  dirided.      x  ajo. 

Fig.  40.  THwuw^rus  gramulatus  (Breb.),  Ralfk  Specimen  from  the  New  Forest , 
Haati,  one  lemi-cell  branched,      x  250. 

Fig.  41.  MorngfotiA  sp.  Showing  branching;  firom  near  Lindley  Reserroir, 
W.  Yorkt.     X  250. 

Fig.  42.  M^mgt^tia  uhiTosptrwta,  Weft  and  G.  S.  West  With  immature 
spores.      X  5J0. 

^  HE-  4^   McmgtMia  uher^spenma^  West  and  G.  S.  West    With  mature  spores. 

X  5  JO. 

Fig.  44.  Mpm^oHa  panmU^  Han.  From  Black  Hill,  near  Settle,  W.  Yorks. 
X  520. 

Fig.  45.  M^u^tciia  rtmrva  (Hau.^,  DeToni.  Three  cells  conjugating  together ; 
from  IkMTOwdale,  I^ke  District      x  530. 

y  tg.  46.  Mami^tioiia  amgoUnsiSt  West  and  0.  S.  West.  From  Pongo  Andongo, 
«Vn(;uU,  W.  Africa,      x  J 50. 

l-ig.  47.  MMt£tciia  mmmmmUUiJ,  Hai*.  From  Scarf  Gap  Pass,  Lake  District. 
X  jta 

Fig.  4S.  H§m^Mm  cApurtma  (Bory.),  Ag.  Example  from  New  Forest,  Hants, 
with  two  carposporcs.      x  250. 


PLATE  V. 

Figs.  49  5 J.  /emm0gt»mt4imm  heitrtsfi^rum.  West  and  G.  S.  West  From 
HciIU.  Aiiguls,  W.  Afnca.      x  250. 

^ ^^  .'3'  5  4  />»»/Vf.J  mtrahtli- ,\\'ic%\  an<l  (i.  S.  Wot.  From  Huills.  .\ngoU, 
NS  .  Afru  A.       *    *  JO. 

^ 'k    55-   A  K)Nri!  %jicLjmm  frmn  Ntrmuill  Common,   N.  Yorks.;  conjugation 

•l*.:^*  ;  !»cr  ! «■•.«•««  !«»'•  »j<nc»  n(  MifUj^*'*'fl»t  X    4OO 

1  iC*  5'».  .*r  .W.'K4,v»'.'i.i  ir*f^H.'arn,  West  an<l  (i.  S.  We^t.  From  Pungo 
.\f  '   ?.^».  .\n^*"U.  \N  .  Africa.       >    y^'>. 

\  \^  5*»  / //ssrya  /arti:  Kut/.',  \\  f »t  ail*!  (i  S.  Wctt.  Peculiarly  conjugated 
rtAaj'.'-  'tiitti  M It.  ham  <    'rnrixin.  Surrey.       x   2 io 

^ '«.'    •'/    /  ' '  »^l  J /.i'"? «      \fiturc  /)j;r>»|»<)rc  »howtnjj  the  kcrobkulation*.     x  520. 

^ -C*  '»^.  ^'t  /rptrma  rpKrn.'anfMm,  N«ir'l»t  Mature  /yi;«»«jK»rc»  pr««<luLctl  by 
u.M'.%t.''txn  :'tU)ix^%U'*:> .  •I'-vimrnt  from  lluilla,  Anf^cila.  \N  .  Africa       x  5io. 

^.^;»  'ij  '.t      /f:^m  i  f<.:tni:u*n    \'au«.h  ).  Kutr.     ^j,   x  i  iO  ;  <'3,   x  iJO. 

\  v^   ^4       f$'.\r'4  .  ,'Mdfm  jf.t    \auvh.    .  Kuti.       x   I  JO. 

> -^'    '»<     /f^-n/mj  /*  ftH.ttwH     \  au^  h    .  Kulx        x   I  iO 

'   k     '*'•      s/i'-YX'tf    «(jji^«i     lla«v  ,    NNitir.      k   100      Conjugation    l<tween 

J  .^'   '/;     *»/frr<y4   /       Kr.nj  llailla,  Ang<ila,  W.  Africa        *    no 

y -%   ^^      /tf.-^rj  im/ta/a    \  aovh    ,  Kabctth.    x  no.    1  r«>m  Mttcham  (  i>mmoa, 
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Fig.  69.  Spirogyra  condensata  (V^auch.))  Katz.     x  150. 

Figs.  70,  71.  Hybrids  from  Mitcham  Common,  Surrey,  x  250.  Conjagation 
between  two  species  of  Spirogyra  of  different  thickness. 

Fig.  7a.  Spirogyra  inflata  (Vanch.),  Rabenh.     x  100. 

Fig.  73.  Spirogyra  Jurgentii^  Rabenh.     x  100. 

Figs.  74,  75.  Spirogyra  bellis  (Hass.),  Cronan.      x  140. 

Fig.  76.  Spirogyra  velata^  Nordst     x  220. 

Figs.  77,  78.  Spirogyra  bellis  (Hass.),  Cronan.     x  140. 

^^*  *l9y  ^*  Spirogyra  velata^  Nordst     x  220. 

Fig.  81.  Spirogyra  gracilis  ,Hass.),  Kutz,  forma,     x  350. 

Fig.  82.  Spirogyra  varians  (llass.),  Kutz.     x  520.     Aplanospore. 

Fig.  83.  Zygruma  ltiospermum<,  De  Bary.     x  520.    Showing  aplanospore. 

Figs.  84,  85.  Spirogyra  velaia,  Nordst  Two  zygospores  germinating  imme- 
diately after  formation.     X  220.  • 
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A  Violet  Bacillus  from  the  Thames. 

BY 

H.  MARSHALL  WARD,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

Prefesscr  of  Botany  in  tkt  Vmivtrsity  of  Cambridge. 


With  Plate  VI. 


i**- 


ONE  of  the  mott  interesting  forms  of  Schizomycete  I  have 
isolated  from  the  Thames '  is  a  bacillar  or  filamentous 
one  observed  more  especially  in  the  winter,  though  probably 
pre!»cnt  also  in  the  summer  with  altered  characters. 

It  is  remarkable  for  prcxlucing  in  vigorous  cultures  a  mag- 
nificent violet  pigment  of  a  jKCuliarly  pure  hue;  in  fact 
alnicst  exactly  the  colour  of  dark  blue  violets,  or  of  a  strong 
M»!ulion  of  gentian-violet. 

This  Npccics  j^rows  well  and  is  easily  cultivatc<l  at  all 
tcmjKTaturc^  from  atx>ut  ic  C.  to  i^l  C,  on  all  the  ordinary 
*^"!id  mcilia,  and  in  milk  and  broth,  though  difficulties  are 
^»<.ca*ion.ilIy  mrl  uitli  in  |K)lato-cultures.  S|)ccimens  in 
^:c!.itine  and  broih-dropji  grow  out  as  long  filaments,  often 
;  to  ^c  M  ami  lon^;cr.  uliich  move  with  an  oscillatin-;  and 
MfiU'.u%  motion,  or  progress  slowly  across  the  field  with 
^inui.ir  movements.     These  fiLiments  are  obviously  .vcgmcntcd, 

'   '^•"  I  r- *    k    %    s.  ^  ,  \   .;    \xx,  l*»«;7.  j».  415        Ihc  (tirMi   Jure  'U*cJi»<'l   i-  ttut 
W  %^kMMj  VoL  XII.  No.  XL V.  Marc^  iS»t. ' 
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and  one  can  see  them  break  at  the  septa  into  bacillar  rodlets 
from  3  to  5  or  even  7  \i  long  by  about  075  to  o-8  /ut  broad  or 
a  little  more  (Fig.  3).  They  are  perfectly  colourless,  and 
move  more  rapidly  than  the  filaments,  often  progressing 
straight  forward  with  fairly  rapid  motions  right  across  the 
field — say  a  distance  of  100  to  200  times  their  own  length, — 
and  then  suddenly  stop  and  dart  backwards  a  short  distance, 
and  then  on  again.  Sometimes  these  progressive  movements 
are  associated  with  a  spinning  on  the  axis,  or  about  a  central 
point,  but  more  often  they  are  straight  forwards. 

Specimens  stained  with  methyl-violet  show  similar  sizes, 
but  if  taken  from  older  gelatine-cultures  the  rodlets  may 
be  very  short — ^about  J  fi  long  by  075  to  c«8  fi  broad — and 
almost  like  cocci  (Fig.  i).  After  a  year  in  culture,  the  rods 
are  often  thinner,  o«6  fi  or  so  (Fig.  2),  but  soon  thicken  up  in 
the  broth-drop  at  ordinary  temperatures.  No  trace  of  spores 
could  be  detected  ;  but  from  some  experiments  where  old 
cultures  were  maintained  at  50**  C.  to  60**  C.  for  several  hours, 
it  appears  not  improbable  that  the  coccus-like  joints  act  in 
the  capacity  of  spores,  and  can  withstand  fairly  high 
temperatures  for  a  short  time.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  correct, 
this  Schizomycete  may  have  to  be  classed  as  a  Bacterium 
and  not  as  a  Bacillus.  The  rods  often  show  three  or  four 
spore-like,  bright,  denser  spots  (Figs,  i,  2). 

Numerous  attempts  to  obtain  any  further  development  in 
culture-cells  led  to  negative  results  only.  In  gelatine-drops 
at  18-22**  C.  the  growth  to  filaments  occurs  as  in  broth,  but 
more  slowly,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  rods  and  filaments 
are  motile,  slowly  writhing  or  jerking  in  the  liquefying  drop  ; 
the  movements  arc  obviously  restricted. 

Plate-cultures  in  gelatine  at  20**  C.  show  colonies  in  forty- 
eight  hours — visible  to  the  unaided  eye  on  the  third  day — 
which  are  small,  slightly  yellowish  discs,  with  a  granular 
texture  under  a  one-third  objective  and  sometimes  traces  of 
zonal  structure  where  submerged.  Those  nearer  the  surface 
break  through  in  a  conical  shape,  and  spread  their  margins 
irregularly  over    the    gelatine :    the   much    more  extended 
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surfaces  of  these  colonics  appear  granulated  and  rugose,  as  if 
marked  with  a  delicate  and  complicated  series  of  contours 
and  mounds,  giving  a  characteristic  aspect,  which,  however,  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  specific  form — e.g.  such  colonies 
cKTCur  in  Typhoid  (Fig.  5). 

In  four  or  five  days  the  colonies  appear  as  milk-white, 
o|viquc,  thin,  discoid,  smooth  and  glistening  expansions  to 
the  unaided  eye,  though  the  microscope  shows  the  same 
characters  as  described  above.  They  grow  very  slowly,  and 
even  after  ten  days  at  20*"  C.  may  be  still  white,  though 
Somewhat  thicken  like  an  opaque,  flattened  milky  drop,  about 
4  to  5  mm.  in  diameter,  and  slightly  sinking  in  the  now 
jkoftcning  gelatine.  They  are.  in  fact,  beginning  to  liquefy 
the  latter. 

About  this  |)criod,  also,  the  superficial  colonies  are  usually 
beginning  to  show  the  violet  pigment — though  sometimes  it 
occurs  much  earlier  and  at  others  is  delayed— the  colour 
apix-aring  first  as  a  mere  trace  of  purplish  cast  on  a  dirty- 
white  matrix,  gradually  spreading  over  the  colony,  till  the 
latter  is  deep  vioUt  or  almost  blue  black.  The  pigment  docs 
not  spread  into  the  gelatine,  hut  is  strictly  confined  to  these 
sujHTrficial  colonic^^.  at  least  for  a  long  time.  The  totally 
^liSnu  r^'t  <!  c«  Ionics  may  rein.iin  dirty-yellow,  or  hufT-colourcd, 
v\i\\  for  wtiks,  si»  that  o\y;^cn  may  have  to  do  with  the 
<ii  \r!.'jiincU  of  the  pigment  :  in  n<»iiu-  civs.  ln»Nvrver,  I  have 
f»;.n  I  tJuin  faintly  purple  in  four  or  five  days  »rf.  I'ii^s.  4  6). 

It  i>  :nt(  ft  ^tin^'  t'»  t^ote  that  slow  growth,  with  the 
•  r'Tit'»n  of  the  pi.Mnc  nt.  «>ccurs  at  temperatures  even  as  low 
.0    ,    or  ^    (  .  o!'.  ^;r'.itinc-pl.itt  s  kept  co«»l  hy  ice 

I:  tl'.t  re  art  vt  ry  few  eol..tues  on  the  plate,  lliev  may 
c  vt  r.!ii.i;iv  dry  up  uith  the  non  liquefied  ^jt  l.itine,  and  I  liave 
;'i!c>  i:»  the  l.il><'r.it'»rv  in-re  tlian  two  veais  «.K1  where  this 
)..!«  "vi  iiir<  d.  The  h.ir«!  sm'oih.  <!eep  purple  discoid  tol«mies 
'  ■•  th*  *•'  pl.it(  s  l<H»k  ju^t  lik<*  dritd  ink-(!ropH,  each  al>out 
«  i:  lurn  in  di.inii  ter.  with  irre^'ul.ir  mar;.;ins.  .md  tach 
^i.-f  uO'Ict!  \\  th  a  p.ile  /one.  :  '»  mm.  hit»ad.  sc«»'»|)ed  out  of 
th'   )rH«  uer  <!ry  gelatine.  xx\^  representing  where  li(|ucfaction 
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a  couple  of  hours'  exposure  on  a  spring  day.  I  have  also 
attained  fairly  satisfactory  results  in  bright  sunshine  by  placing 
a  plate  behind  an  ordinary  photographic  negative :  the  print 
was  slightly  wanting  in  sharpness,  because  of  course  I  had  to 
have  a  plate  of  sterilized  glass  between  the  agar- film  and  the 
negative ;  but  in  cases  where  the  glass  was  thin  enough  the 
picture  was  very  good  indeed. 

Tubes  of  water  containing  large  quantities  of  this  Bacillus, 
can  be  almost  completely  sterilized  by  a  few  hours'  exposure 
to  sunshine.  No  doubt  the  question  of  temperature  comes  in 
in  all  these  cases,  but  it  must  be  noted  (i)  that  I  have  kept 
them  alive  for  four  or  five  hours  in  a  hanging-drop  at  30  to 
35°  C.,  and  (2)  that  in  the  experiments  with  the  solar  and 
electric  spectra,  where  the  exposures  are  made  over  ice,  the 
maximum  light-effect  is  not  towards  the  red  end  at  all,  but 
in  the  blue-violet.  I  therefore  regard  these  bactericidal  effects 
as  due  to  the  blue-violet  light-rays,  and  not  to  the  high 
temperature. 

I  have  made  numerous  attempts  to  watch  and  measure  the 
growth  and  division  of  the  rodlets,  but  although  I  have  been 
able  to  convince  myself  that  the  filaments  segment  up  into 
the  short  rodlets,  the  fact  that  both  filaments  and  rodlets  are 
moving  actively  in  all  the  available  media,  as  soon  as  the  light 
is  turned  on  them^,  though  in  some  cases  at  any  rate  they 
seem  to  become  quiescent  again  in  the  dark,  has  completely 
baffled  all  my  endeavours.  These  movements  seem  to  depend 
on  a  fairly  high  temperature — 20  to  25**  C.  or  so — and  I  should 
say  the  divisions  are  completed  about  every  twenty  minutes 
or  so*.  The  shorter  segments  (Bacilli)  often  move  actively, 
each  for  itself,  before  separating  from  the  other  segments — 
rarely  more  than  four  in  all — of  the  filament,  which  has  a  slow, 
undulating  movement  as  a  whole.  I  have  not  investigated 
the  question  of  cilia,  but  the  character  of  the  movements  of 

^  This  fact  had  already  been  observed  by  Engelmann  (Untcrs.  aus  dem  PhysioL 
Lab.  zn  Utrecht,  188a,  p.  352). 

«  Brefeld  (Bot.  Unten.  IV,  p.  46)  found  that  B,  subtUis,  at  24°  R.  and  under 
faYonrable  conditions,  divided  once  every  thirty  minutes. 
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the  individual  Bacilli  is  such  as  to  lead  one  to  expect  that 
each  has  one  or  more. 

As  already  stated.  I  have  entirely  failed,  after  many  attempts, 
to  make  this  Schizomycete  develop  recc^nizable  spores.  In 
old  cultures  on  agar  or  gelatine  the  rods  and  filaments,  both 
long  and  short,  are  usually  found  to  contain  small  stainable 
bodies,  which,  owing  to  their  brightness  and  general  appear- 
ance in  the  fresh  preparations,  are  often  very  like  spores ; 
especially  when,  as  frequently  occurs,  they  lie  singly  in  the 
rodlets  or  at  regular  inter\'als  in  the  filaments.  These  are 
not  spores,  however,  for  they  stain  as  readily  with  the  ordinary 
bacillar  dyes — such  as  methylene- blue  and  methyl-violet — as 
they  do  with  carbolizcd  fuchsin,  and  aniline,  methyl-violet,  &c. 
Moreover,  these  stainable  masses  are  of  all  sizes,  and  in  all 
poMtion<i ;  there  is  nothing  definite  or  spore-like  about  them. 
In  old  cultures  they  are  also  often  met  with  in  the  interior  of 
giant  rods  and  filaments  of  irregular  shapes,  which  are  obviously 
of  the  nature  of  the  so-called  involution  forms. 

All  attempts  to  get  them  to  germinate  have  failed,  and  they 
do  not  withstand  high  temperatures :  moreover,  the  rodlets 
and  filaments  containing  them  are  still  capable  of  further 
growth  and  division  when  placed  in  hanging-drops.  On  the 
oiilcncc,  therefore,  I  conclude  that  no  spores  are  developed 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

The  followin^j  table  exhibits  a  summary-  of  the  characters. 

VioLl  T   Ha(  IIM'S. 
//j.';.'a/  In  tht  I  humf,  fif^xia^'.'y  tn  utnUf,  anJ  «♦'/  a    cmmon  ft'^rm. 

M.^Tj''   •I-'ijuaI         k»m!l<t*  of    tilamciit^,  Irom  j-3^  to  60^  aii'l  «  |'V»a*il^  ^""U  ^'T 
<hAtft«.:crv        at-.i;l  0-75  ti.o**^  bnail.     <»Jttf»  <|U)c«i(i)t.  lot  iiny  !<  acti\cly 
n.on.r        Iri^>>'u:u>n  fiirrnt    in    <>i(i    (.u!turr%.       N<>    %|<<irr%    found. 
I:.  <•!•!  ot.ItLtr%  thi  t*«iict%  arc  vo  tbort  a%  to  !<:  aitn<Mt  \.^*«.\ 

C^('.A::&tf  jli'.ri.        \  itiMt    \u  ab<u'.   U^.'rc  'la^tat  15    JO    (  .     At  tii\(  ^tnal!.  milk> 

»h»tr.  i»}4i«,i«r,  iir»ular  i.  I«»r.»r\  ^rcmin^;  \cn  »I«»Hly.  L'ntlcf  the 
iKKfiiKojic  thry  arr  >rlloK»uh,  ^lanular,  anl  ^t>tn(timr»  (aiDtly 
i«rf4«)  .  «.o  rmrrgixi^  t«.  ibr  »urf«cr  the)  »|'n-*'!  irtr^julailv  m  vrry 
ti...'i  fthrr*.»,  ifeith  hot.  lioi  niar^lnft  May  Im*  ru»;>'*c  an. I  «  of  1  toured 
I.kr  'I>(-h>'i'.  \  lolrt  I  i^tnrnt  tic^'in%  to  tluiw  Ul.;'.!)  aL»Hit  the 
\'\.\\i  <Uy,  aii'l  thr  ijrUiinc  U  »«»!trnini;  anii  lit^urliin^' tmtnoliatt !% 
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around  by  this  time.  Liquefaction  may  be  complete,  or  soon 
arrested.  Submerged  colonies  may  remain  yellowish,  or  only 
become  faintly  coloured :  the  exposed  ones  become  deep  blue- 
Tiolet,  and  all  stages  to  white  may  occur  on  the  same  plate. 

At  15°  C.  forms  a  white,  opaque,  milky  streak  in  24-48  hours. 
In  three  days  may  show  signs  of  sinking  as  gelatine  softens,  and 
violet  hue  may  begin  to  appear  along  the  axis.  In  nine  or  ten 
days  the  gelatine  is  scooped,  and  a  violet  membrane  floats  on  the 
liquefied  mass,  in  which  violet  and  dirty-white  flecks  are  dis- 
tributed. More  or  less  complete  liquefaction  of  the  gelatine 
follows,  but  it  often  requires  many  weeks,  even  at  20**  C,  for 
completion  throughout  the  tube. 

In  three  days  at  15°  C.  a  small  white  button,  like  a  drop  of 
milk,  is  formed  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  and  minute  white 
points  in  the  tunnel.  In  ten  days  or  so  the  button  has  sunk 
in  a  depression  of  liquefied  gelatine,  producing  a  thbtle-head 
funnel.  Culture  still  white.  In  eighteen  days  the  liquefaction 
reaches  nearly  to  the  walls  of  the  tube,  the  funnel  being  lined  by 
a  violet  membrane.  In  about  four  weeks  the  gelatine  is  liquefied 
to  one-eighth  of  its  depth  or  so,  a  deep  violet,  folded  membrane 
floating  on  the  top  and  through  the  liquid.  At  ao°  C.  the  same 
phenomena  are  observed,  but  proceed  more  rapidly  at  first.  It 
takes  many  weeks  or  even  months  to  completely  liquefy  all  the 
gelatine.    Submerged  in  gelatine :  no  growth. 

Forms  a  thick  white  streak  in  24-48  hours  at  ao**  C.  which 
turns  violet  along  the  axis  on  the  fourth  day  or  later.  In  about 
ten  days  a  magnificent  corrugated,  deep  violet  membrane  is  formc<1, 
which  can  be  lifted,  and  shows  white  growth  below.  When 
water  of  condensation  is  collected*  the  submerged  growth  is  white. 

In  from  two  to  five  days,  at  20*'C.,a  more  or  less  copious,  dirty- 
white  to  yellowish  patch.  Later  on  the  violet  colour  spreads  from 
the  centre,  and  a  corrugated,  deep  violet  membrane  is  found  by  the 
tenth  day.  But  this  often  does  not  extend  to  the  edges,  and  in 
some  cases  fails  altogether. 

Traces  of  turbidity  in  two  da}'s  a't  20°  C,  and  by  the  sixth  day 
very  turbid,  especially  towards  the  top,  where  a  thick  white  mem- 
brane forms.  After  ten  or  twelve  da)'s,  or  even  earlier,  the  thicker 
membrane  begins  to  turn  violet  and  a  white  precipitate  falls  in  the 
still  turbid  liquid,  in  which  are  violet  and  white  flecks. 

The  casein  is  precipitated  as  a  coagulnm,  and  slowly  dissoh'ed. 
The  liquid  is  alkaline.     Later  on  a  violet  membrane  forms  above. 

No  fermentation,  and  no  perceptible  change  at  all  beyond 
a  very  faint  turbidity  during  the  first  few  days. 

Aerobic. 
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Temperatnre.  The  Bacilli  are  still  alive  after  fcreral  days  at  35°  C,  but  no 
growth  is  maintained;  growth  occnrt  at  5**  C.  The  best 
teropentore  iccms  to  be  nemr  20**  C.  Old  caltnres  withstmnd 
50*  to  60^  C.  for  some  hours,  though  no  true  spores  are  known. 

Li(]iieCiu:tion.  Liquefies  the  gelatine,  but  only  slowly  after  the  upper  parts  are 
6ttiii,  and  the  deeper  parts  may  be  solid  months  afterwards. 

Rapidity  of        Slow.     In  many  cases  colonies  are  found  only  10  or  la  mm.  in 
l^wth.        diameter  six  months  after  making  a  plate,  the  gelatine  around 
baring  dried  up;  they  are  usually  about  half  that  diameter  when 
the  gelatine  liquefies,  and  they  float  in  it 

I'igmeot.  r>eep  violet     Not  in  the  cells,  and  does  not  diffuse  into  the 

solid  media,  except  perhaps  a  little  on  potatoes.  Insoluble  in 
water  ;  very  soluble  m  alcohol,  and  looks  like  gentian •  violet ;  very 
stable  except  in  sunlight.  Turns  bluish  green  on  adding  NaHO, 
the  original  colour  almost  restored  by  excess  of  acid.  Acetic  acid 
t>>  original  solution  makes  it  paler.  Absorbs  yellow-orange  to 
green  blue. 

kcactioos  to        Masily  kilUtl  on  ex{o<^ure  to  direct  sunlight.     At  moderately 
light.  high  tem|ieniturcs  the  lUcilli,  quiescent  in  darkness,  move  actively 

when  illumlnatett 

rathogerticity.         Trof.  Kanthack  finds  it  not  pathogenic  for  guinea-pigs.     I  have 

to  thank  Pmf.  Kanthack  for  examining  pathologically  a  large 
uumber  of  these  Thames  Schixomycetes. 

IntCTCstinjj  and  important  results  were  obtained  on  reviving 
No.  2  from  an  a^ar-tube  which  had  remained  untouched  from 
Auj^ust  1.^,  to  June  y.  i.e.  ten  months. 

1  he  plate  colonics  at  2D  22*^  C.  eventually  came  up  white 
an<l  «;nitc  n'^rfnal.  except  that  they  were  m()re  lou^h  and 
ni<  nibr.incus  th.tn  cxj>ectctl,  ami  the  needle  lifted  each  colony 
u!)«»!c  from  it**  li<|uefyinj.;  «lisc  At  first  they  were  pure  white,  as 
ujiii.i!  .  hut  in  ten  (la\  s  the  purple  cohiur  appeared  in  the  middle 
or  .it  the  marj^jins.  and  rapitlly  spreatl.  Intil  the  purple  hue 
app'Mred.  I  ua>  IikIIiumI  to  siisjHt  t  the  plates  were  not  pure, 
anJ  tli.ll  the  e<»l«  DJes  utrc  those  of  a  capsuled  Hacillus. 

Ihr  tu*»e  eu!t\ire»i  w«Te  aUo  normal,  arul  the  purple  mem- 
hf.mrs  «.!'  the  !)rMlh-  and  inilk-cuitures  appeared  on  the  tenth 
to  c!r\<iith  di\s  .it  20  :'  <  >.»  tliat  nt»  tl«»ul)t  need  exist  as 
t'»  thr  "ptius  At  the  Awv  time  it  sh<»idd  Ix*  noted  that 
si'njr  of  tlu  pl.ite  ct>l«'nies  lemained  white  or  \ello\si»»h-while 
t  the  end  and  that  ^^le.it  variations  \scre  exhibited  as  to  the 
(!c|;fre  of  li(|uefactton  am!  coherence  of  the  colonies.     I  was 
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unable  to  determine  the  causes  here  at  work,  but  neither 
temperature  nor  impurity  of  culture  were  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  well-marked  Pigment-Bacterium, 
and  at  first  sight  one  might  suppose  it  not  difficult  to  identify. 
On  looking  further  into  the  matter,  however,  it  turns  out  that 
several  violet  or  deep  blue  Pigment-Bacteria  are  described, 
some  of  them  very  vaguely.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  the  following  are  the  forms  hitherto  introduced  into 
the  literature.  Passing  over  Schroter's  Micrococcus  violacetis  ^, 
a  form  described  as  not  liquefying  the  gelatine,  and  non-motile 
— though  in  other  respects  it  would  seem  to  be  very  similar 
to  the  elliptical  cocci  got  in  old  gelatine-cultures  of  the 
Thames  species,  and  in  any  case  it  must  be  regarded  as 
imperfectly  described — there  are  at  least  nine  or  ten  allied 
specific  forms  in  the  handbooks,  viz.  B.  violaceus  of  Plagge  and 
Proskauer,  usually  regarded  as  identical  with  their  B,  lividtis  - ; 
B.  janthinum  of  Zopf*;  B.  fnembranaceus  afnethysiinus  of 
Eisenberg  * ;  B.  violaceus  Laurentius  of  Jordan  *  ;  B,  violaceus 
of  Frankland  ® ;  B,  coeruleus^  Smith  '^ ;  B.  coeruleus  of  Voges  ® ; 
B.  violaceus  of  Mac^  •' ;  B,  berolinsis  iftdicus  of  Claessen  ^° ;  and 
B,  indigoferus  of  Voges  ^^ 

Assuming  these  to  be  all  autonomous  forms — which,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  doubtful — I  now  proceed  to  examine  their 
principal  characters  with  reference  to  the  Thames  form.  Frank- 
land's  species — B,  violaceus — ^naturally  suggests  itself,  seeing 
that  it  was  also  reported  from  the  London  as  well  as  the 
Berlin  waters ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  it  was  first  observed 
in  the  Spree. 

Apart  from  small  differences  as  regards  size  and  manner 

'  Schroter  in  Cohn*8  Heitrage,  Bd.  1,  p.  109 ;  and  Adametz,  Die  Bakterien  der 
Nutz-  und  Trinkwasscr,  Wicn,  1888. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  ii,  p.  463.  '  Die  Spaltpilze,  1885,  p.  68. 

*  Bakteriol.  Diagnostik,  1891,  p.  421. 

*  Ke|)ort  of  State  Board  of  Health,  Massachusetts,  1890,  p.  838. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  vi,  p.  394. 

*  Medical  News,  1887,  p.  758. 

'  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  Bd.  ziv,  1893,  p.  303. 

*  Annales  d'hygicnc  publ.  &c,  t.  xvii,  1887. 

»•  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  Bd.  rii,  p.  13.  »  Ibid.,  Bd.  xiv,  1893.  p.  307. 
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of  movement,  the  morphological  characters  of  Frankland*s 
species  agree  very  well  with  mine,  except  that  I  have  not 
observ'ed  the  spores  described  as  occurring  in  the  agar- 
cultures.  It  is  true  that  Frankland  says  they  only  occur  here 
and  there ;  but  since  they  bulge  out  the  Bacillus,  they  ought 
to  be  easily  seen.  However,  the  authors  give  no  further  par- 
ticulars about  these  spores,  and  so  it  is  imp>ossible  to  form  any 
opinion  concernin.^  them.  In  many  respects,  also,  there  are 
resemblances  between  the  Franklands'  form  and  mine  in  the 
characters  of  the  plate-  and  other  colonies;  but  they  do 
not  refer  to  the  zoogloea-membrane,  and  describe  the  agar- 
cultures  as  forming  a  smooth,  bright  layer  over  the  surface, 
and  not  a  corrugated  membrane. 

Perhaps  the  sum  of  the  differences  gives  us  sufficient  char- 
acters to  separate  the  two  forms,  and  we  may  say  thiit  mine 
diflTcrs  from  the  Franklands*  form  in  certain  morphological 
characters :  in  forming  no  spores,  in  the  marked  development 
of  zoogloea- membranes,  and  in  the  cultures  on  agar  and 
potato.  It  might  possibly  be  that  the  smooth,  bright  layer 
referred  to  by  the  Franklands  is  a  young  stage,  or  that  they 
were  working  with  a  weaker  form.  I  often  find  that  after 
being  .some  months  in  culture  this  form  grows  feebly  on  agar 
and  |M)t«ito. 

'Mu-  />*.  'ioUu't'us  l.aurcfttius  of  Jordan  agrees  fairly  well  in 
s\iv'\  if)  torinin^j  hm  .spares,  ami  in  ^onic  oihrr  inor|)hoh»j;ical 
cliarailtrs.  1  he  plate  loldriics  arc  very  dilTcrcnt,  as  arc  also 
ihi  .St. il) -cultures  csptcially  as  tl)r  authi»r  inNists  th.it  no 
m<  in!>ranc  forms  a!)<»\c',  and  ifu-  gelatine  rapidly  li«iucfies 
in  tlir  tunnel.  The  cultuies  in  nulk  aiul  in  broth  arc  also 
inarkc«!!\  HiflVrint. 

0 

1 1)<  /•"  .;</./<r//i  of  M.ur  i>  iHlit'VciI  hv  Macr  himself^  to 
Jk:  llu  !uirn«*  as  \\\v  J//<  f .  << «. //j  :  ;<'.«ii/*//j  o!  Schrottr,  and  the 
<fn<*  found  In*  Huiuid  in  hail   . 

■    1  A»*um'-    !*.j,J    \\\r    \xrx'\\,    I.   »  .;  ^  an  I   x.^A    ; /#,   %\  fttatol   in  the   i'Mi^tnal 

;     *    *        '  ♦ .    uiiv   \  s  •  J  f.i.T*  f  t  '  rr-v 
•Mi.^.    I  f  .I'f  I  f  Jtj  ,i.r    >  l.a   ••  n  •!<  ,:.r.   iHiyj,  |,    ^^\ , 
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Zopfs  Bacterium  janthinum  differs  in  some  characters — 
size,  milk-cultures,  &c. — but  might  very  well  pass  for  a  feeble 
form  of  mine  in  other  respects.  Lustig^  regards  Zopfs  form 
as  identical  with  the  one  found  by  Bujwid  in  hail,  and  agrees 
with  Jordan*  that  it  is  the  same  as  one  previously  found  by 
Hueppe.  Jordan  also  points  out  the  resemblances  between 
Zopf*s  form  and  Rosenberg's  Bacterium  h.^y  as  well  as  the 
doubts  as  to  what  the  latter  is — possibly  identical  with  Frank- 
land's  B.  violaceus  or  with  Jordan's  B.  violaceus  Laurentius, 
Zopfs  B,  janthinum  has  been  found  often  in  water,  e.  g.  by 
Plagge  and  Proskauer  *,  Roszahegyi  *,  Jordan  •,  &c.  The  latter 
also  discusses  the  difference  between  the  three  forms  last 
mentioned. 

As  regards  Smith's  B.  coeruleus^  from  the  Schuylkill,  if  the 
colouring-matter  is  really  formed  in  the  cells,  as  stated,  and  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  there  is  no  doubt  a  sufficient  difference ; 
moreover,  the  pigment  is  a  blue  one,  and  we  may  safely  regard 
this  as  a  distinct  form  on  the  evidence  to  hand. 

Claessens'  B.  berolinsis  indicus,  from  the  Spree,  also  pro- 
duces a  blue  (indigo)  pigment,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  many 
other  differences  exist,  in  addition  to  its  not  liquefying  the 
gelatine  and  not  rendering  broth  turbid',  which  suffice  to 
distinguish  it. 

Voges'  B,  coeruleus  is  too  stout  and  short  for  my  form,  and 
again  the  pigment  is  a  different  colour — blue,  not  violet — and 
does  not  form  in  broth.  The  agar-  and  milk-cultures  are 
also  decidedly  different.  Moreover,  the  colour  is  soluble  in 
water.  There  can  be  no  doubt  this  form  is  quite  different 
from  the  one  I  have  isolated  from  the  Thames. 

Voges*  B,  indigoferus  is  still  more  different,  and  especially 
in  its  minute  size. 

There  remains  Eisenberg's  B,  fnembranaceus  amcthystinus. 
The  differences  between  this  form  and  mine  are  so  few  and 

•  Diagnostik  dcr  Bakterien  des  WasMn,  1893,  p.  76.  '  1.  c,  p.  841. 

'  Uebcr  die  Bakterien  des  Main-wassers,  Arch.  f.  Hyg..  Bd.  v.  p.  45S. 

•  Zcitschr.  f.  Hyg.,  Bd.  ii,  p.  458.  *  Luslig,  I.  c,  p.  76. 

•  1.  c,  p.  840.  '  According  to  Voges,  1.  c,  p.  30^. 
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«o  trivial  that  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  regard  them  as  acci- 
dental. Eiscnbcrg's  description  of  the  plate-  and  other 
geUtinc-culturcs,  of  the  development  of  the  membrane  on 
ai^ar  and  broth,  absence  of  spores,  and  so  on,  are  quite  like 
mine;  but  the  rods  are  extremely  short,  and  non-motile, 
though  their  thickness  agrees  very  well.  His  description  of 
the  potato-cultures  also  agree  with  some  of  mine,  though  in 
other  cases  I  find  the  pigment  developed  on  these  also. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  this  violet 
Bacterium  from  the  Thames  is,  then,  the  one  found  by 
JoUcs  in  water,  and  named  B.  memhranacctts  amethystiniis  by 
Kiscnbcrg. 

Other  Pigment- F^acteria,  with  blue  or  violet  hues,  are 
referred  to  in  the  literature,  but  the  descriptions  are  so 
incomplete  that  I  cannot  compare  them.  Thus  Schr6ter*s 
H.  Lacfpius^,  Khrenberg's  li.syncyanus'y  \^ycx\T\cV s  B .  cyaneo^ 
fuscus  \  forms  a  blue  pigment  in  one  of  its  stages,  but  does 
n<  •t  pro|)erly  come  under  the  head  of  violet  Bacteria.  What 
J«»rdan*s  /?.  cyanci^enus^  is,  and  whether  it  is  the  same  as 
llucpf>e's^  Bacillus  of  blue  milk,  I  cannot  decide,  but  both 
may  safely  be  regarded  as  distinct  from  any  of  the  forms 
referred  to,  and  the  pigment  is  quite  diflferent.  The  same 
IN  true  c»f  Alvarc/*  />.  ifiiiin^ojrmu^^,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
«ii!»covrf  these  exli.iust  tlie  list  of  blue  and  violet  Tigment- 
H.i,  teria 

It  not  unfreijuently  h.i|)|M-ns  that  plate-colonies  refuse  to 
•  •>l.'ir.  I  have  macle  numerous  attempts  to  tleterinine  the 
V  iMsf  of' tills.  I-.xpnsure  to  li^jht,  and  cultivation  at  too  high 
.1  tei:i;K  ratiire.  may  hrin^  it  about,  and  in  one  si-ries  I  had  it 
in  rult'.ire  toi  n<Mrlv  a  vear  as  a  white  or  slii'litlv  vellowish 
!  »rm  \vh:vh  retiiNcl  to  I'onn  tlie  violet  pigment  liventually, 
h'Vkc\«r,   the    clour    ap|»r.uf<l    in    a    nulk-culture.    and    was 

I      '     ^  »  ■'         ;      I  o».  Ttf   T'r  !    t  .  f  \    I  ►r    I  .    .i  a:.  !   I  r.  %:•»:.  i  .  s »  ^^x  \-t\  S>11.. 

■^    f.r'       •    |*t!     \k»'..  I  ••40.  |-    jv>;.  an  !  sjn  :if,l.._  1         j.   ,^-.^. 

I     '    /'I       I*-,   .  N  •    4  •  *   j  ■    ■»".  !   V  .  p.  *»Ji. 

%!•••.•.»••  n.  K».*rr.    <  .r*  .  Ui   .  ,  j  .  ^44    M--  ali«.  lie. in   i.'i  *  ,  Hi   %    y  5»**). 

^rr.u—  li*.  !':.:••»:>.  I S;..  i    47'' 
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regained  more  and  more  on  transference.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  non -pigmented  variety  appeared  on  normal 
plates,  and  I  was  quite  unable  to  refer  it  to  any  cause. 
This  white  variety  would  probably  repay  further  study. 

In  any  case  I  think  the  evidence  is  against  the  multiplicity 
of  species  of  violet  Bacteria  which  now  exist  in  the  literature. 
At  the  same  time,  the  difficulties  of  microscopic  cultures  of 
the  present  form,  and  the  lack  of  information  regarding  them 
in  other  alleged  *  species '  or  forms,  should  make  us  hesitate 
before  we  decide  as  to  the  autonomy  of  any,  since  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  we  do  not  know  the  whole  life-cycle  of 
even  a  single  member  of  this  type. 


EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES  IN  PLATE  VI. 

Illustrating  Professor  Ward*s  paper  on  a  violet  BaciUns. 

Fig.  I.  Rodlets  from  fresh  gelatine  (a)  not  stained  ;  (Ji)  similar  rodlets  stained 
with  methylene-bloe — the  ends  often  stain  more  deeply  than  the  centre. 

Fig.  a.  Rodlets,  &c.,  from  an  old  Agar  culture  (a)  stained  with  methyl-violet ; 
{fi)  similar  preparation  from  old  gelatine-cultures  showing  *"  involution-forms.' 

Fig.  3.  Rods  and  filaments  from  a  twenty-four  hours'  broth*culture. 

Fig.  4.  Plate-colonies  on  gelatine  after  ten  days'  growth  at  ao'^C,  from  a  culture 
a  year  old  (nat  size). 

I'ig*  5*  Plate-colonies  in  various  stages  of  development  on  gelatine  :  (a"  after 
twenty-four  hours  at  18°  C. ;  (A)  the  same  on  third  day;  (r)  submerged  colonics  on 
fourth  day  at  18'  C.     All  under  \  obj. 

P'ig.  6.  Plate-colonies:  (a  after  ten  days  at  i8®C.,  nat  size,  showing  develop- 
ment of  pigment,  and  liquefaction ;  {h)  the  non-pigmentcd  vanety  after  three 
weeks  at  18^  C. ;  the  plate  is  liquefied,  and  cream-coloured  or  yellowish  colonics 
are  floating  in  the  liquid. 

Fig.  7.  Stab-cultures  in  gelatine :  (a)  after  three  dajrs ;  (*)  after  ten  days,  lique- 
faction is  beginning,  but  the  colonies  are  still  white;  ^c)  after  eighteen  da)-s,  the 
violet  pigment  appearing  in  the  funnel ;  (</)  after  a  month,  the  gelatine  liquefied 
some  way  down.    All  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Fig.  8.  Gelatine-streak  after  ten  days  at  15*  C. ;  the  purple  growth  lies  in 
a  groove  of  liquefaction. 

Fig.  9.  Agar-culture  at  lo**  C. ;  (a)  after  four  days,  the  purple  colour  appearing 
in  the  white,  and  (^)  on  the  tenth  day,  the  white  nearly  all  gone. 

Fig.  10.  Potato-culture,  ten  days  at  ao°  C,  the  purple  hue  has  only  invaded 
pazt  of  the  growth — the  rest  remains  dirty  brown  in  colour. 
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WARD.—    VIOLET      BACILLUS 


The  Polymorphy  of  Cutleria  multifida  (Grev.). 


BY 


ARTHUR  H.  CHURCH,  B.A..  B.Sc. 

Jtims  C^iUgt,  Oxf&rd:  Dtmtonstrator  tf  fioiany  in  tki  Vnivtrsity. 


With  PUtes  Vn,  Vm.  and  IX. 


SINCE  the  dassical  researches  of  Falkenberg',  carried  out 
at  Naples  in  1H78,  in  which  he  showed  the  necessity  of 
fertilization  for  the  oospheres  of  CutUria  multifida  (Grcv.), 
and  established  the  identity  of  the  product  of  germination  of 
^uch  NcxiMlly-prcKliiccti  spores  with  Agltiozonia  rcptans  (Kutz.), 
hut  little  has  been  done  to  clear  up  the  mystery  underlying 
\\\>  c'»nclusi<»n  that  Cutleria  must  therefore  present  an  anti- 
thetic alternation  of  grncrations,  in  which  Cutleria  multifida 
represents  tlie  gaint  topliyte  while  A^i^lav.vfiia  reptans  is  to  be 
rc^ariini  as  a  true  spor(»phyte-gcneration. 

(  ouciusive  evidence  of  such  an  alternation  of  generations 
viMuKi  In*  of  greatest  theoretical  interest  ;  not  so  much  from 
itH  b<ing  the  only  example  described  in  the  Thaeophyceae 
of  An  arUithrtic  alternation  at  all  comparable  with  the  phc- 
nofn<-na  occurring  in  the  ColoKjhacLiceae  and  the  Florideae, 

•vt  V*  A  "'iig   s»At   la  NrA|<«  1,  %ol   I     i*»7y 
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which  are  regarded  as  possibly  representing  evolutions  of 
alternation,  in  existing  groups  of  Green  and  Red  Algae, 
parallel  to  that  which  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  com- 
plexity in  the  Archegoniatae ;  as  from  its  presenting,  within 
the  limits  of  a  very  narrow  alliance,  a  sudden  transition 
to  a  true  alternation  from  the  simpler  life-history  of  the 
homotype  genus  Zanardinia. 

Falkenberg  showed,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Aglaozofiia 
plants  were  normally  the  ultimate  product  of  sexual  repro- 
duction in  CuiUria  multifida ;  but,  owing  to  the  death  of 
his  plants,  the  question  as  to  the  subsequent  relations  of 
the  Aglaozonia  to  Cuileria — whether  the  latter  arose  from 
spores,  or  was  the  result  of  merely  vegetative  reproductive 
processes — was  left  open ;  as  was  also  that  of  the  strictness 
of  the  alternation  on  the  side  of  the  perennial  and  more 
widely  distributed  Aglaozonia. 

Although  the  following  observations,  made  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  at  Plymouth,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
finally  solving  the  problem,  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  con- 
tribute to  a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  life-history 
of  these  plants. 

Both  Cutleria  and  Aglaozonia  grow  in  the  estuary  of 
the  river  Yealm,  near  Plymouth,  at  2-3  fathoms  below 
low-water  mark,  and  may  easily  be  obtained,  at  all  states 
of  the  tide,  by  dredging.  Cutleria  grows  as  a  summer  annual,  / 
reaching  its  maximum  development  in  July  and  the  beginning 
of  August.  It  rapidly  diminishes  in  quantity  in  September, 
and  has  completely  disappeared  by  October.  Aglaozonia^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  perennial,  growing  on  stones  and  shells, 
especially  oyster-shells,  in  the  same  locality  and  depth, 
reaching  its  finest  development  in  October  and  November. 
Poor  in  quality  during  the  winter-months,  possibly  owing 
to  its  being  eaten  by  MoUusca  &c.  in  the  absence  of  other 
vegetation,  it  recovers  in  the  spring,  and  bears  reproductive 
sori  in  Maiich  and  April.  It  is  also  usually  in  poor  condition 
throughout  the  summer.  From  these  data,  it  would  appear, 
therefore,   that    in    English   waters   Cutleria    is   a    rapidly- 
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developing  summer  sexual  plant,  Aglao!:oma  a  slow-growing 
perennating  winter  form ;  and  that  these  two  growth-forms 
had  become  complementary  in  structure  and  habit,  as  well 
as  in  reproductive  functions, 

A  consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which  these  two 
plants  live  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  shows,  however,  that  this 
d(jcs  not  represent  the  whole  truth.  The  majority  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  summer  annuals  growing  in  shallow 
water  on  the  southern  shores  of  England  are,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  early  spring-  and  even  winter-plants;  while  others, 
on  the  other  hand,  retire  to  deeper  water.  A  few  examples 
will  make  this  clear:  thus.  Cutleria  at  Plymouth  grows  in 
com(>any  with  abundant  Sporochnus^  Arthracladiay  Stilophora^ 
Asftroci^ccus  bullosus^  Dictyota^  and  such  Floridcae  as  Du- 
dnsnaya  coccinea  and  Scinaia  furccllata\  all  these  forms 
reproducing  freely  in  July  and  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  growing  in  2-3  fathoms  of  water  at  a  temperature  of 
iM  C  From  data  given  by  Falkcnberg  for  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  it  ap|)ears  that  Sporachnus  and  Arthrocladia  flourish 
also  there  in  July  and  August,  but  at  a  depth  of  20 
fathoms ;  Stilophora  follows  the  Cystoseira  zone  at  a  slightly 
less  depth  and  grows  in  early  summer ;  Asptrococcus  bullosus 
also  in  spring  and  summer,  varying  from  1-8  fathoms; 
I'udftsHitya  al  1  fathoms  in  March  and  May;  and  Sciftaia 
at  the  same  drplh  fr«ifn  I'cbruary  to  June,  although  the  Utter 
h.i»i  b<  en  dretlj^cd  at  Messina  in  July  at  1,',  fathoms. 

Of  the  |)lant.N  with  uhi«.h  CutUrta  ^tmws  in  luij^lish  waters, 
tl.r:rf«»re.  v»nic  retain  at  Na|>U'S  the.s;inie  annual  |>eriod, 
b.il  live  in  far  (kijMT  water;  hut  more  generally  the  depth 
of  water  remains  tairly  c«»nstant,  whde  the  season  of  the 
)«ar  iH  thanj^rd.  'I  here  can  be  little  d«'ubt  that  the  two 
dftrffninm^;  fat  t'»tN  of  rxtcinal  <'nvir«»nnunt  are  tt  mjurature 
a*:-!  intriisity  <'l  sunli^'ht.  with  the  l.itt<-r  lK*ing  ass«Kiatcd 
4  j.'rc,i!cr  iie-^^rrc  of  purity  in  the  water,  which  in  the  Hay 
t'f  Naples  all«fws  vtgttation  t«)  flourish  as  far  out  as  40 
fathom*.  whiU  ,  in  the  imnudiate  vicinity  of  Plymouth  Sound, 
^\\\y  N<.anty  traces  are  met  with  at  even  10  fathoms.     CutUrui 
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at  Naples  follows  the  rule  of  the  majority  of  its  Enghsh 
associates  and  vegetates  in  shallow  water  from  December 
to  April,  vanishing,  like  Dictyota  in  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  approach  of  summer.  It  is  important  to  note  that  while 
Aglaozonia  is  also  perennial  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Cnileria 
is  the  winter-form,  completely  disappearing  by  April,  its 
existence  being  apparently  terminated  by  a  rise  of  temperature, 
instead  of  by  a  fall  as  on  the  English  coasts.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  vital  capacities  of  the  sexual  plant 
towards  temperature  are  much  more  limited  than  those 
of  the  asexual  Aglaozonia^  which  is  perennial,  not  only 
in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  summer,  but  in 
the  cold  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Sea 
winter. 

If  now  we  compare  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
known  species  of  the  Cutleriaceae  ^,  we  find  that  the  order 
belongs  naturally  to  the  warmer  seas*  Thus,  omitting  the 
doubtful  C.  Laminaria,  Kutz.  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  group 
consists  of  two  little  known  species,  C.  pacifica  from  Samoa, 
and  C  compressa  from  La  Guayra ;  of  C  adspersa  of  the 
Mediterranean  district  only*  (Cadiz  to  Suez);  o{  Zanar- 
dinia  collariSy  Mediterranean,  West  Indies,  Polynesia,  the 
Atlantic  shores  of  Europe  as  far  as  Brest  (Crouan).  drifted 
specimens  at  Jersey  (Harvey);  and  of  C  vndtifiday  also 
a  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  typc^.  But  this  last,  alone 
of  the  group,  extends  northwards  to  England,  Shetland 
Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Norway  to  Nordland  (Kjellman) ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  poorly  represented  in  the  North  Sea 
district  and  absent  in  the  Baltic.  That  is  to  say,  the  north- 
ward distribution  of  the  sexual  form  appears  to  be  limited 

*  De  Toni,  Syllogc  Algarum,  vol.  iii.  p.  300. 

•  Sauvageau  (Joum.  de  Bot.  1897,  p.  177)  since  gives  C  adspersa  and  an 
undetermined  Aglatonia,  but  neither  C.  multifida  nor  Zanardinia^  as  being 
abundant  in  winter,  at  low-tide  mark,  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony;  and  Mr.  Batters 
informs  me  that  C.  adspersa  is  found  at  Brest. 

'  A  doubtful  Polynesian  form  of  Aglaozonia  described  as  Zonaria  parvula  var. 
duplex  (Heydr.  Beitr.  Algcnfl.  v.  Kais.  Wilh.  Land),  placed  by  De  Toni  under 
C.  multifida^  might  more  possibly  belong  to  C.  pacifica. 
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by  the  temperature  of  the  northern  summer,  and  in  the 
English  Channel  we  are  already  beyond  the  natural  home 
of  the  CutUria  family. 


Parthenogenesis  of  Cutleria. 

The  first  recorded  specimen  of  C.  multifida  was  picked 
up  after  a  storm  on  Yarmouth  beach  by  Dawson  Turner  on 
August  31,  iHo4^  It  was  a  female  plant,  covered  with 
oogonia  as  the  date  would  suggest,  and  was  described  in 
Smith  and  Sowerby's  Knglish  Botany  in  1805,  under  the 
name  of  Viva  multifida  (No.  1913).  It  appears  as  Zonaria 
multifida  in  Agardhs  Sp.  Alg.  1H24,  and  as  Sporochnus 
muliifidus  in  SprengcPs  Systema  Vegetabilium  of  Linnaeus, 
in  iKij  ;  it  received  its  modern  title  in  1830,  from  Grcvillc*, 
who  formed  for  it  a  new  genus,  named  in  honour  of  Miss 
Cutler  of  Sidmouth.  Grcvillc,  also,  knew  only  the  female, 
or  as  it  was  considered,  the  sporangiate  plant.  Antheridial 
plants  were  described  later  by  Dickie,  but  these  were  very 
rare,  and  Harvey  in  his  Phycologia  Britannica  (1846)  mentions 
tlut  he  had  never  seen  more  than  one  such  plant,  which  had 
been  sent  him  from  Sidmouth. 

At  this  time  n«>  sexual  significance  had  been  attributed 
t*»  the  r(pr«Kluclivc  ttlK  of  Al^ae,  or  these  anthcridia  mi^ht 
have  Ixen  a  M'Urce  of  diffkully  ;  but  they  were  commonly 
rt^.inicd  as  impt  rteclly  l^inuil  swarming  cells  which  were 
c-'ii-ttjucntly  tk'-tinid  to  remain  sterile  .  The  first  licfiuitc 
statements  with  re^artl  to  the  emission  and  ^;ermination 
of  the  si»orc  s  uetc  made  by  1  fiurel  *  in  \^'t^.  He  observed 
\\\r  (li-charj^e  «.f  the  «M»'^|>heIes  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
n.-rnin^.  as  a!.v»  tlu  ir  active  mM\cment  and  strong  positive 
ht  li-'tri/piNin  b\  means  <.f  uhith  tluv  rose  to  the  surface 
«'f   the    watir       In    all    «.aM-*    ^eiminalion    was    tiitcct  ;    the 
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oosphercs  came  to  rest,  the  pointed  end  grew  out  to  form 
a  rhizoid,  the  body  of  the  spore  giving  a  brown  filament 
of  a  few  cells.  A  number  of  female  plants,  kept  in  a  vessel 
of  sea-water,  continued  to  give  off  oospheres  for  several 
successive  days,  which  in  all  cases  germinated  perfectly 
without  the  admission  of  antherozoids.  Thus,  although 
Thuret  was  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  necessity  of  antherozoids 
for  the  fertilization  of  the  oospheres  of  Fiicus^  he  concluded 
that  no  act  of  fertilization  took  place  in  the  Cutleria  spores 
he  had  under  observation.  It  is  also  of  special  interest 
to  note  that  he  found  antheridial  specimens  to  be  extremely 
rare  at  Saint  Vaast-la-Hogue,  where  these  researches  were  con- 
ducted ;  he  states  that  he  often  collected  from  the  oyster-beds 
there,  where  Cutleria  grew  in  profusion,  over  a  hundred 
female  specimens  before  finding  one  male ;  and  he  points 
out  that  this  rarity  of  antheridial  specimens  not  only  agrees 
with  what  Harvey  had  stated  to  be  the  case  in  English 
waters,  but  would  to  a  certain  extent  militate  against  the 
view  that  antherozoids  possessed  sexual  functions  of  such 
importance  to  the  plant. 

In  the  summer  of  1855,  the  brothers  Crouan^  repeated 
these  observations  at  Brest,  and  came  to  identical  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  perfect  parthenogenesis  of  the  oospheres. 
At  the  same  time,  they  noted  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in 
connexion  with  the  fate  of  the  antherozoids.  These  at  first 
rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming  an  orange  film 
on  the  side  nearest  the  light,  in  the  manner  typical  for  all 
swarming  cells  of  the  Brown  Seaweeds;  but  on  coming  to 
rest,  they  became  agglutinated  by  their  gelatinous  membranes 
into  a  pseudo-tissue  mass  of  a  brown  colour,  which  was  even 
capable  of  being  sectioned.  They  therefore  concluded  that 
the  antherozoids  were  non-sexual,  but  still  possessed  a  certain 
degree  of  germinative  capacity.  It  is  so  far  clear  that  to 
the  older  observers  who  worked  on  the  French  shores  of 
the  Channel,  the  constancy  of  the  germination  of  the  oospheres 

*  Boll.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  ii.  p.  644. 
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was  so  apparent  that  the  question  of  the  non-sexuah'ty  of 
Cutlfria  was  never  in  doubt. 

The  converse  was  however  asserted  by  Reinke  *  in  carrying 
out  his  researches  at  the  Naples  Station  in  1875-76.  He 
confirmed  Crouan's  observations  on  the  peculiar  pseudo-tissue 
formation  of  the  antherozoids,  but  attributed  to  it  no  real 
l^crminative  significance,  since  in  all  his  experiments,  anthero- 
zoids  and  uospheres,  isolated  from  each  other,  constantly 
underwent  no  further  development.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  vessels  containing  both  male  and  female  plants,  germination 
took  place  freely,  and  actual  fertilization  by  the  antherozoids 
was  observed.  From  these  facts  he  deduced  the  perfect 
sexuality  of  C.  multifida  and  the  essential  importance  6f 
the  antherozoids ;  as  also  that  Thuret's  observations  must 
have  been  due  to  an  accidental  parthenogensis.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  he  gives  male  and  female  plants  as 
occurring  in  the  Kay  of  Naples  in  the  ratio  of  three  male 
to  two  female. 

Similarly  Falkenberg*,  in  1H7K,  described  male  and  female 
plants  as  being  about  ecjually  abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  carrying  out  his  experiments  with  great  care  in  obtaining 
pure  cultures  of  emitted  oospheres  and  antherozoids,  he  fully 
confirmeil  Kcinkc's  results.  Moreover,  as  his  cultures  were 
Iric  I'roin  ixtr.in«'ous  growths  cif  Di;il(»nis,  &c..  which  had 
;.!tiriuilcly  intlucol  pathologic  a!  conditions  in  Rcinkc's  cul- 
tuR^.  I'.ilkini>cr|4  succccilrd  in  dt-vclopin^  the  ^^crminatcd 
tinSryo.s  to  .1  c«'n*'idcrabK-  si/c.  In  all  his  cxj)criiucnts, 
ar;tlur"/oids  bci.mic  iininolilr  and  useless  in  twenly-ftiur 
h- lii^.  and  then  died;  oospheres  retained  the  eajxicity  for 
!t  r!i!:/ati' n  for  Ua\x  or  five  davs.  l>ut  never  eomnienced 
*<,;tiu  titati«'ii ;  fertilize*!  oospheres  germinated  directly  and 
rapidly,  uhile  iiulcrtili/eil  «>ospheres  never  j^ol  bcyoiul  the 
1«  ri:  .it:on  i'i  a  thin  cill  iiuinbrane. 

I  urthcr.  J.uu/cuHki  .at  .\nlil)csin  iSS^.slu»\ved  \vi  the  case 
<-:    (.  aJ\ftf^a,  nhivh   ij»  aNo  a    Mediteiianean  spring-plant, 

*   I  ><    ..:.  '  Aiiti.  .Vl    NaI.  \\.   1(1   |>.  jio 

<; 
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that  neither  male  nor  female  sexual  cells  present  any  of  these 
curious  suggestions  of  direct  development,  but  that  both 
oospheres  and  antherozoids  die  the  same  day  if  copulation 
does  not  take  place. 

During  the  summer  of  1896,  male  plants  were  extremely 
rare  at  Plymouth,  only  two  or  three  being  seen,  although 
female  plants  were  dredged  in  considerable  quantity.  In 
1897  the  same  proportion  obtained  :  thus,  in  a  dredging  taken 
on  August  II,  a  score  or  so  of  very  fine  female  plants  were 
collected,  but  only  one  male.  Some  of  these  were  placed  in 
a  vessel  of  filtered  water  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
embryos,  but  owing  to  the  heat  or  some  other  cause,  the 
plants  all  died ;  nor  was  it  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
cold  and  wet  weather  set  in,  that  freshly  dredged  material 
could  be  kept  alive  more  than  a  day  or  two.  At  this  time 
and  onwards,  all  the  plants  obtained  were  female,  no  more 
male  plants  being  seen  for  the  year.  With  the  object  of 
testing  Thuret's  observations  on  direct  germination,  a  number 
of  female  plants  were  on  August  20  placed  in  filtered  water 
(temp.  18*  C.)  standing  in  a  north  window.  In  the  course  of 
three  weeks,  the  water  having  only  once  been  changed,  the 
fronds  were  found  to  be  sprinkled  all  over  with  innumerable 
young  plants,  which  by  September  16  presented  unmistak- 
able Aglaozonia  characters  (Figs.  14-21).  Although  the 
immediate  proximity  of  such  numbers  of  these  young  plants 
to  the  sori  of  oogonia  suggested  at  once  the  direct  germina- 
tion of  oospheres  which  had  lost  their  motility  soon  after 
discharge,  it  was  quite  possible  that  fertilization  might  have 
taken  place  before  collection.  More  plants  were  accordingly 
collected  in  September,  and  washed  and  placed  in  filtered 
water.  In  a  week  the  surface  of  the  vessel  was  covered  with 
thousands  of  germinating  oospheres  which  had  risen  to  the 
surface  in  virtue  of  their  strong  positive  heliotropism  ;  of 
these,  the  majority  at  least  must  have  been  parthenogenetic, 
as  it  is  evident  that  any  few  antherozoids,  which  might  have 
survived  collection  and  washing  on  the  female  plants, 
would  not  have  sufficed  for  such  a  multitude  of  oospheres. 
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On  adding  a  fresh  supply  of  filtered  water,  another  week 
gave  a  second  similar  crop  of  germinating  oospheres,  and 
a  third  week  yet  another,  thus  confirming  Thuret*s  original 
observations. 

Several  distinct  cultures,  some  containii^  fragments  of 
female  thallus,  still  producing  oospheres,  which  had  been 
growing  in  filtered  water  in  the  laboratory  since  August, 
others  containing  freshly  discharged  oospheres  only,  were 
made  towards  the  end  of  September.  In  all  cases  germination 
proceeded  directly  and  quite  normally,  although  slower  than 
in  the  case  of  the  first  crop  obtained  in  August,  and  far  slower 
than  in  the  experiments  of  Falkenberg,  who  states  that  his 
fertilized  oospheres  produced  a  plant  of  3-4  cells  in  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  the  Plymouth  cultures  in 
September  did  not  do  more  than  this  in  the  first  week.  It  is 
probable,  ht>we\'er,  that  this  rate  of  pjrowth  varies  directly 
with  the  temperature. 

Finally,  separate  cultures,  from  small  pieces  of  female  plants 
collected  on  September  21,  were  made  on  October  12,  and 
brought  to  Oxford  and  kept  in  a  sunny  window.  In  all  cases 
germination  a^ain  took  place  normally ;  in  three  days 
sufficient  oospheres  had  collected  on  the  side  nearest  the  light 
to  form  a  visible  film.  The  majority  of  the  oospheres  were 
covered  with  a  well  marked  membrane  and  many  had  already 
put  out  the  hrst  rhi/<'id.  The  temperature  was  low  (14  )  and 
the  weather  tlull,  but  after  tu«»  days  nf  bright  sunshine  the 
plants  increased  to  .I'xiut  five  cells  and  a  lon^^  rhi/oid,  and  by 
(ktolier  2;  they  f<»rmet!  wcll-^rown  embryos  in  which 
•%C|;mentati<'n  was  rapidly  pr<»cceilinj^  (F'^J*  ^J'- 

.'\l  the  end  of  three  weeks  (November  1).  the  culture- 
vcNStl>  having  latterly  l>een  standinj^  in  bri^jhl  sun  for  a  few 
h«'Uf\  e\*try  day,  an  imincn«ie  numlier  of  younj;  plants  in  all 
•ta.tcs  of  tlevclopinent  were  to  be  sten,  the  small  piece  of 
tha*iu>  in  the  cullurr  continuin^^  to  ^^ive  off  oospheres.  The 
«»'.ur»t  plants  sfioued  the  *  f«>ot-embry*> '  now  at  its  maximum 
*./c.  Slit  uitli  •»> !  ir  no  formation  »i|  dorsivential  1i>Ih*s  |  Fig.  14). 
lliat    l^    t(i    "^jiy,   the    ^termination    of    these    unmistakably 

(.  i 
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parthenogenetic  spores  had  proceeded  at  a  rate  equal  to  and 
with  results  in  a  given  time  identical  with  those  observed  in 
the  first  culture  of  August  1 1 ,  and  in  which  the  possibility 
had  not  been  eliminated  that  fertilized  oosphercs  might  have 
already  become  attached  to  the  plants  before  they  were 
gathered.  That  oospheres  did  this  in  the  natural  state  was 
observed  on  specimens  dredged  in  September,  but  it  is  clear 
that  continued  crops  of  free-swimming  oospheres,  germinating 
at  the  surface,  were  beyond  suspicion.  It  is  also  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  old  plants  which  continued  to  give  these 
crops  of  germinating  oospheres  had  been,  since  the  middle  of 
September,  in  a  rapid  state  of  disintegration,  and  by 
November  1  were  but  partial  skeletons  compared  with  the 
perfect  summer-plants ;  nor,  at  this  time,  would  they  have 
been  found  by  dredging.  No  Cutleria  was  dredged  at 
Plymouth  in  1896-97  after  the  middle  of  September,  the 
plants  then  evidently  decaying  and  easily  losing  their  point 
of  attachment. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations,  therefore,  is  not 
only  to  confirm  the  original  observations  of  Thuret  and 
Crouan,  made  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Channel,  as  to 
the  absolute  constancy  of  parthenogenetic  development  of  the 
oospheres  at  the  end  of  the  summer ;  but,  bearing  in  mind 
the  equal  constancy  of  fertilization  observed  by  Reinke  and 
Falkenberg  in  early  spring  at  Naples,  it  further  leads  us  to 
correlate  the  apparent  contradiction  of  these  observations  with 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  external  environment  are  so 
widely  different  in  the  case  of  plants  growing  in  the 
Channel  and  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  respectively ;  and  further 
to  suggest  that  the  parthenogenesis  of  the  Channel  plants 
may  be  due  to  the  fall  of  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  the 
end  of  the  northern  summer,  which,  by  diminishing  the 
sexuality  of  the  oospheres,  causes  the  plant  to  become  an 
asexual  form  by  degeneracy,  although  morphologically 
retaining  the  distinction  of  sex. 
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Germination  of  the  Oospheres. 

In  all  cases,  whether  in  later  undoubtedly  parthenogenetic 
cultures  or  in  the  earlier  ones  only  doubtfully  so,  germina- 
tion proceeded  along  lines  absolutely  identical  with  those 
described  by  Falkenbcrg  for  the  sexually-produced  spore. 

The  spore  secretes  a  cell-membrane,  becomes  pear-shaped, 
and  divides  into  a  shoot-cell  and  a  first  rhizoid  (Fig.  11);  the 
latter  elongates  and  reaches  a  considerable  size  if  germination 
takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  remains  short  on 
contact  H-ith  any  foreign  body.  The  shoot-portion  of  the 
plant  gives  rise  to  a  filament  of  a  few  cells  only  (6-10)  by 
intercalary  rather  than  apical  segmentation  (Fig.  12),  and 
then  definitely  ceases  to  elongate ;  this  being,  according  both 
to  Falkenberg's  and  the  Plymouth  experiments,  all  that 
renuins  in  this  type  of  germination  to  mark  the  primitive 
filamentous  condition  of  the  CutUria  (Fig.  12,  one  week 
old). 

Irregular  segmentation  commences  immediately  through- 
out the  young  plant ;  any  and  ultimately  every  cell  dividing 
repeatedly  by  walls  in  different  quadrant-planes,  until  the 
embr>'o  becomes  a  more  or  less  club-shaped  multicellular 
m.iss  of  tissue,  attached  by  one  extremity  and  still  exhibiting 
radial  symmetry  (Fi^'*<.  12.  13,  14). 

T«)  this  ht.i^jc  l''.ilkcnl>cr^  has  given  the  name  t)f  the  *  T'oot/ 
and  it  is  pmlxihly  representative,  lK>th  phylo^cnetically  and 
i»nli»^;cnetically,  of  a  primitive  thalloid  condition  in  which  the 
njain  axi*i  ol'  the  plant  was  radi.illy  symmetrical  and 
segmented  hthind  the  ^rowin^  rcj^ion  in  the  regular  manner 
^cen  in  svuh  a  f<»rm  as  Styfi^auii  n.  When  well-<lcvelo|)ed, 
the  r«>ni  may  f«»rm  a  well-niarkcd  tissue-mass  ( Fig.  14 1 :  but 
It  Is  often,  and  this  was  more  general  in  some  cultures  than 
r>!hrrs.  to  a  j;reat  extent  abbreviited  in  development, 
i*i!imatrly  v;ivin^j  risr  to  an  embryo  wlii^h  was  practically 
<!.»r*ivc-ntral  thfoii^,'h  >ut  ^  I'i^;  i^>*,  and  identical  with  the 
ol.!rsl  embryoN  obtained  by  Janc/ewski  '  in  (  .  ad^f'ctsa. 
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At  one  or  more  points  in  the  'Foot,'  any  single  super- 
ficial cell  may  initiate  a  new  growth  (Fig.  15),  which,  by 
successive  T-shaped  walls,  gives  a  lobed  outgrowth  which 
exhibits  dorsiventral  symmetry,  and  by  laying  down  the 
marginal  segment-walls  preferentially  in  a  radial  vertical 
plane,  assumes  a  fan-shaped  outline,  the  commencement  of 
an  Aglaozonia  disc  (Figs.  15,  19,  ao).  The  formation  of  these 
lobes  appears  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  stimulus  of  contact, 
and  thus  a  majority  form  discs  at  the  point  of  attachment 
(Figs.  19,  22);  but  if  the  apex  of  the  *Foot'  bends  over, 
a  symmetrical  outgrowth  may  take  place  there,  either  alone 
or  in  addition  to  another  at  the  base  (Figs.  17,  18,  20).  In 
the  case  of  the  foot  lying  more  or  less  prostrate,  several  (6-8) 
distinct  lobes  may  be  produced,  which  develop  rhizoids  on 
the  side  towards  the  substratum  (Figs.  20,  21).  In  plants 
which  have  become  detached,  the  dorsiventral  lobes  con- 
tinue to  be  formed  and  exhibit  a  tendency  to  curl  up, 
indicating  a  return  to  radial  symmetry  comparable  to  that 
of  the  proliferating  *  cups  *  of  Zanardinia. 

Although  many  distinct  cultures  were  made,  and  hundreds 
of  embryos  observed,  in  no  single  case  was  any  further 
development  noticed  in  the  *  Foot  * ;  the  dorsiventral  lobes 
slowly  but  steadily  increasing  along  definite  Aglaozonia  lines. 

Following  Falkenberg,  this  type  of  plant  may  suitably 
be  distingpiished  as  the  Foot-Embryo, 

It  will  therefore  be  noted  not  only  that  these  observa- 
tions on  the  development  of  the  Aglaozonia'^\^\yi%  from 
oospheres  of  Cutleria  absolutely  confirm  those  of  Falkenberg, 
but  that  such  confirmation  was  necessary,  since  the  embryos 
observed  by  Thuret^  at  Saint  Vaast-la-Hogue  in  1850  were 
unmistakably  different:  it  was  in  fact  the  figure  given  by 
Thuret  of  a  free-growing  filament  of  thirty-six  cells  with 
branches  towards  the  base,  which  appeared,  as  being  a 
v^ctative  growth  homologous  with  an  adventitious  branch, 
to  confirm  his  assertion  of  the  non-sexuality  of  the  oospheres. 

^  Etudes  Phycologiqnes,  and  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  iii.  14. 
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Not  only  were  the  Plymouth  plants  truly  parthenogenetic, 
as  opposed  to  Falkenberg's  truly  fertilized  ones,  but  they 
were  grown  in  the  autumn  months,  whereas  Falkenberg*s 
were  grown  in  the  spring;  the  only  factor  in  common 
therefore  appears  to  be  this,  that  in  either  case  the  spores 
were  obtained  from  matune  plants  about  to  die,  from  summer- 
heat  in  the  latter  case,  but  from  winter-cold  in  the  former. 


Germination  of  Zoospores  of  Aglaozonia, 

Aglaosonia  plants  were  first  described  by  Greville*  in  i8a8, 
from  spedmens  found,  appropriately  enough,  by  Miss  Cutler 
at  Sidmouth,  growing  at  low-tide  mark  on  exposed  sand- 
stone rocks ;  these  sterile  plants  being  placed  as  a  new 
species  in  the  genus  Zonaria  of  C.  Agardh  under  the  name 
Zonaria  par\*ula.  Later  Greville*  founded  a  new  genus, 
and  changed  the  name  to  Padina  partmla\  and  in  1833 
similar  sterile  plants  found  by  Crouan*  at  Brest  were  dis- 
tinguished as  Padina  reptans.  Reproductive  organs  were 
first  found  on  Skagerack  specimens  by  Areschoug  in  1843 
and  the  genus  refounded  as  Padinella,  Areschoug's  plants 
were  very  small,  and  possibly  dead  before  examination,  as 
hi^  fi,;ures*  arc  quite  mislcadinj^  \ 

The    ^cnus    Ai^laozoftia    was     ultimately    established    by 

•  <  rr^t    Mora.  I    3^0  '  Al^    lirit.  l*<.:o.  p.  63. 

•  Horulc  «iu  ^lM'»lcrTr.  \\.  i6<^  •  I  innaca,  l*<4.^,  |».  j6o. 

•  Arrtcbou^  ol'tiu.ol  ht»  pUntt  cmi  oyktrr-ftliclU  at  KtitUr,  aixl  wa*  MtiiActl 
iJj!  ihf )  %ittc  j!r!.!;i.il  >m\\\\  >»'lrijoi:ih  sj-rt^iincuft  dcwriUtl  by  <iic\»llc.  Ilu 
<*rA»::.i;  »j  jcar»  !<•  Itavc  t-r^n  ri.a  \r  ffoin  a  »'jiicr/'«!-4iut  *<>rus  rathrr  than  from 
a  trvtiitn;  xtA  the  ftpt^-ara/uc  which  it  pr(«mtc<l  ui«!ucr(l  Krtnkr  to  rcirtve  the 
ol'l  x.%n\^  ('{  /*m^fta  f'ar',  u^a  for  a  pl.mt  h«'  t>KtauMii  at  Naplc»  \n  1*^75  .Nova 
A.t*.  1!.  N  i.  p.  .V4  .  *»Mvh  yk\%  •■!  <.»*tt:.a'.y  I  >i-.  t>«»ta*.t  an  naturr  Kcinkc't 
\' XI.*  ••if?rf»  fi.r.  !itit' tit  .'.'.\  fiMfn  {^.u-  ,'ftia  itt  the  %!r».^turc  «•(  the  lhalli:%,  the 
•  '1'.  r:.«f»r«l  '  ictra%j«<rt  .*  aiii!.  atiotr  all.  i:.  the  rinNtV'I"^;^, '•'uvh  u  aj^ain  that  <>C 
!*.<■  I  >i  ««  4  a  car  It  It  'iuttr  «>.«t<>u«  t!<)t  <«rr\ilif't  M<ltiitiuth  plai.tt  wcfc 
.■fl'.j.  4.*Mij,  ak  xi.ty  %lu,  i^r^w  thcfc  al>un  laittl),  .\n>l  Arc«th<t>^  hwl  rtctnrtl 
t;«\;ri^r.«  t:  :i.  tf.al  Mi«.alit)  .  tut  it  t%  t.<>t  i  Ii  ar  why  Kt  mkr't  (iutitutl)  I  H«.t)i*tol«l 
;  .ai.1t  %i*  fu'.-i  l<  ilaaKd  at  (  utunaccaa  I'j  l*c  I  t»ut  v'^)^^**!^^  Ali^atum,  hucoidcmc. 
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Zanardini  \  and  Kiitzing,  in  his  Species  Algarum  (1849),  gives 
both  Aglaozonia  farvula  for  the  English  and  Mediterranean 
plants,  and  Aglaozonia  reptans  for  Crouan's  specimens.  The 
sporangia  and  the  emission  and  asexuality  of  the  zoospores 
were  correctly  described  by  the  brothers  Crouan  ^,  at  Brest, 
in  1856,  from  the  large  quantities  of  material  they  found 
thrown  up  by  a  storm  on  April  5  of  that  year,  while  the  first 
correct  drawings  were  given  by  Zanardini'  in  i860.  Since 
then  the  plants  have  been  known  as  Aglaozonia  reptans^  it 
being  clear  that  Crouan's  specimens  were  not  only  identical 
with  those  found  elsewhere,  but  were  the  first  on  which 
the  reproductive  organs  were  definitely  observed. 

The  discs  of  Aglaozonia  are  perennial,  and  are  distributed 
from  the  Mediterranean  along  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Western 
Europe  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  being  much  more  abundant 
and  more  widely  distributed  than  is  Cutleria  along  the 
Norwegian  coast*.  Again,  they  are  more  general  than 
Cutleria  in  the  North  Sea,  and  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
more  northern  portion  (Berwick)  where  Cutleria  is  unknown ; 
and  finally,  they  penetrate  into  the  milder  climate  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic,  and  are  moderately  common  in 
the  Skagerack*,  where  Cutleria  is  very  rare,  or  only  found 
as  very  young  specimens.  Aglaozonia  reproduces  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  late  autumn,  in  the  Channel  in  early  spring, 
and  it  .would  appear  that  Areschoug  found  his  Swedish 
specimens  in  reproduction  during  the  summer  months.  On 
March  29,  1897,  shells  bearing  fine  plants  of  Aglaozonia 
with  reproductive  son  were  dredged  in  the  river  Ycalm, 
Plymouth.  One  or  two  sori  were  carefully  removed,  placed 
in  a  glass  dish  of  filtered  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
a  window  exposed  to  a  north  light.  Zoospores  were  set 
free  in  great  numbers,  and  rising  to  the  surface,  swam 
towards  the  side  nearest  the  light,  forming  in  a  day  or  two 

*  Saggio  di  classificazione  nat  delle  Ficce,  1843. 
•  Ball.  Soc.  Bot.  dc  France,  1857.  •  Icon.  Phycolog.  Adriatica. 

*  KjeUmann,  Handbok  Skand.  Hafsalgflora,  1890,  p.  17. 
*  Gran,  Algenvegetationen  i  Tonsbexgfjorden. 
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a  distinct  brown  film.  Germination,  as  already  described  by 
the  brothers  Crouan,  took  place  immediately,  and  with 
^considerable  rapidity  (Fig.  1).  As  in  the  case  of  the 
oospheres  of  Cutlrria^  the  zoospores  came  to  rest,  the  anterior 
end  became  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  or  to  another 
plant,  and  grew  out  into  the  first  rhizoid.  In  the  case  of 
free-floating  spores  the  rhizoid  elongated  considerably  if  it 
did  not  come  into  contact  with  anything,  but  ceased  to 
elongate  further  on  contact  (Fig.  2).  A  simple  filament 
of  3-6  cells  was  formed  in  a  few  days,  and  this  agrees  with 
the  rate  of  germination  observed  for  the  oospheres  of  Cutleria 
grown  at  an  approximately  equal  temperature. 

As  growth  proceeded,  the  film  stretched  over  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  forming  a  pure  culture  of  ger- 
minating spores,  from  which  portions  could  be  readily  trans- 
ferred to  other  vessels  of  water  similarly  filtered  by  a 
Berkefeldt  filter.  Beyond  keeping  the  vessels  covered,  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  the  entry  of  dust,  no  further  change 
was  made ;  the  best  results,  in  fact,  being  obtained  from  the 
original  culture  in  which  the  water  remained  unchanged  for 
over  a  month. 

The  filaments  continued  to  elongate,  by  intercalary'  rather 
than  apical  growth,  but  the  characteristic  cessation  of  growth 
observed  in  the  foot-embryo  of  CutUria  did  not  set  in ; 
steady  intercalary  growth  enabling  the  filaments  to  double 
their  len^^lh  each  week  (I'i^^s.  %  6). 

In  the  second  or  third  week,  clifTcrentiation  in  the  cells  of 
the  fil.iment  btcaine  marked.  The  cells  in  the  basal  region 
<'f  the  plant  increased  in  bulk  and  commenced  sej;menting 
irregularly  by  walU  in  difTerenl  planes,  thus  rendering  a  lower 
rc^^ion  of  the  embryo  multicellular  by  the  same  quadrant- 
H.d!>.  .md  .it  alxuit  the  same  a^c.  as  in  the  sej^mcntalion  of 
the  fiX't-enihrvo  «l'i^^>.  .*;  *y) 

IhiN  baNal  niulticellular  rej^ion  is  therefore  hom<»loj^ous 
uith  the  f«»*>t  itself,  but  the  embryo  dirters  in  that  the 
filafiirnifiiis  teriniiial  {><»rtion  g«>cs  on  growing  by  a  definite 
intercalary  zinie  »l*ij;s.  7->c.). 
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A  further  exaggeration  of  the  basal  s^mentation  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  small  irregular  attachment  disc  (Fig.  lo); 
but  the  latter  exhibited  no  immediate  tendency  to  extend^ 
into  dorsiventral  lobes,  the  main  energy  of  growth  being,  in 
this  embryo,  clearly  localized  in  the  filamentous  portion. 
This  continued  to  grow,  throwing  out  branches  above  and 
rhizoid  attachment-hairs  below.  In  the  case  of  plants 
growing  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the  filaments  showed 
a  tendency  to  attach  again  at  any  point  in  their  length, 
sending  out  rhizoids^  and  initiating  a  new  intercalary  zone 
of  growth  above  each  such  attachment:  but  it  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  an  abnormal  result  of  cultivation,  as  the 
same  tendency  can  be  observed  in  cultures  of  old  Cutleria 
plants,  where  the  reproductive  filaments  elongate  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  by  rhizoids  and  bear 
gametang^a  at  irregular  intervals;  the  filamentous  portions 
of  the  adult  Cutleria  are,  in  fact,  still  in  the  condition  of 
these  filamentous  embryos. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  these  young  plants  present  the 
majority  of  the  essential  characters  of-  the  Cutleria-ii^hxs : 
there  is,  for  example,  the  same  intercalary  growth  of  a 
filamentous  apex,  with  irregular  segmentation  behind  the 
growing-point  leading  to  a  multicellular  condition,  and  the 
same  throwing-out  of  branches  of  similar  growth  and  of 
attachment-rhizoids  to  supplement  the  primitive  holdfast. 
The  only  point  lacking  is  the  aggregation  and  fusion  of  the 
branches  behind  the  growing-points  to  the  peculiar  fasciated 
thallus  of  the  adult  Cutleria, 

At  the  b^innii^  of  May,  a  culture  of  these  young  plants, 
now  a  month  old  and  forming  tufts  of  actively  assimilating 
filaments,  was  taken  to  Oxford  and  kept  under  observation 
in  a  shaded  situation  in  a  south  window  of  the  Botanical 
Laboratory.  The  plants  continued  to  live  and  assimilate 
vigorously,  forming  a  bright  brown  woolly  growth  of  Ecto- 
carpusAVkit  filaments  in  the  unchanged  water,  and  maintaining 
their  position  at  the  surface  in  virtue  of  the  gas-bubbles 
evolved.     In  still  water,  this  phenomenon  affords  the  surest 
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test  of  the  health  of  a  culture,  death  rapidly  ensuing  if  the 
plants  once  sink  and  are  unable  to  again  raise  themselves. 
In  no  case  was  any  further  advance  made  in  the  formation 
of  the  adult  CWz/rria-thallus ;  the  filaments  in  some  cases 
sho^-cd  the  ropc^like  aggregation  characteristic  of  the  main 
branches  of  many  Ectocarpus-fovms,  but  no  fusions  to  a 
pseudo-tissue  took  place.  The  filamentous  mass  increased 
fn  bulk  for  over  a  month,  but  after  that  the  plants  bq^n 
to  be  sickly,  and  by  the  end  of  June  the  whole  culture  was 
undoubtedly  so,  and  portions  of  it  commenced  to  die  ofT. 
Before  dying  however,  in  July,  the  plants  produced  multi* 
locular  reproductive  organs  in  great  abundance  throughout 
the  culture,  which,  on  maturity,  proved  to  be  unmistakable 
antheridia  of  CutUria  (Fig.  3). 

In  the  same  culture  (the  only  one  which  reached  this  stage, 
for  all  the  plants  left  at  Plymouth  died  at  an  early  date) 
many  of  the  young  plants  had,  in  addition,  thrown  out 
AglacMoniaAohc^  from  their  attachment  discs,  and  some 
of  these  fully  equalled  in  extent  a  two  months'  old  Aglaozamia 
grown  from  CWz/rriVi-oospheres  (Fig.  4). 

Although  abnormal  conditions  may  have  led  to  patho- 
logical  results,  it  was  undoubtedly  shown  that  AglaoBonia* 
zo< 'Spores,  under  certain  conditions,  not  only  give  rise  to 
a  Protcncmatoui  sta^e  of  CutUria^  which  on  impoverishment 
and  cxpMirc  in  a  sunny  window  in  summer  becimc  pre- 
t<>cit»usly  anthcriclial,  but  that  they  may.  on  the  other  hand, 
f>roducc  the  A^^Liozouia-ioxtw  a^^ain,  and  thus  the  antithetic 
character  of  the  alternation  would  fail  to  be  established. 

As  already  indicate<l,  these  obser\'ations  are  still  incomplete, 
*mce  the  <»bsrrvalion  of  the  development  of  the  mature 
as?^imil.iling  thallus  of  CutUria  has  yet  to  be  made;  but 
thiH  is  not  al)solutcly  essential,  since  a  filamentous  plant 
Ijcunng  ooj^i)nia,  but  presenting  even  fewer  of  the  vegetative 
characters  of  a  CutUria,  in  that  it  was  almost  a  constantly 
univfi.itc  filament  throu^i^hout.  has  already  Inren  descrilxxl  by 
Kuckuck  urxleT  the  name  (  .  multipda  var.  cou/rrxoiiUs^. 

*  \^ii*catchAft!ivhr  MceTctutitcr«uvhtiA|^,  Itntli*)*.  .\n%L  ll<  l^M>Ur)<l,  |S4^4.  i  p  ici. 
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Kuckuck's  plants  came  up  spontaneously  in  the  tanks  of 
the  Heligoland  Laboratory  in  the  summer  of  1893,  and  grew 
as  short  filaments  attached  to  stones  which  had  been  collected 
in  the  North  Haven  in  fairly  shallow  water  (1-3  fathoms). 
Similar  plants  were  found  in  reproduction  in  July,  forming 
brown  Elachista-\\^^  tufts  on  Plocamium,  and  sterile  plants 
also  as  late  as  December. 

Normal  Cutleria  is  said  to  have  been  gathered  at  Heligoland 
by  Wollny,  but  has  not  been  known  to  occur  there  since; 
and  although  Kuckuck  appears  to  infer  that  his  plants 
reproduced  their  like,  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  had 
all  sprung  from  Aglaozonia'S^reSy  and  owed  their  late  and 
feeble  development  to  the  cold  spring  and  early  summer 
of  the  North  Sea;  and  that  thus  unfavourable  conditions 
had  led  to  a  vegetative  degeneration  similar  to  that  observed 
in  the  Plymouth  cultures. 

But  if  they  had  been  reproduced  from  oospheres  similar 
to  those  they  bore,  the  confirmation  of  the  development  of 
a  protonematoid  embryo  from  a  Cutleria-iorm  would  be 
of  still  greater  theoretical  interest,  as  confirming  Thuret's 
original  observation,  and  thereby  assisting  in  the  demolition 
of  the  theory  of  inherent  necessity  of  an  alternation  of  growth- 
forms. 

Seasonal  Dimorphism. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  is  obvious  that  the 
polymorphy  of  Cutleria  presents  little  in  common  with  the 
antithetic  alternation  of  primitive  gametophyte  and  nursed 
sporophyte  of  the  Archegoniatae ;  and  still  less  with  the 
case  of  CoUochaete  and  the  Florideae,  in  which  the  origin 
of  what  in  these  forms  is  generally  regarded  as  a  sporophyte 
may  be  sought  in  polyembryony. 

From  the  homology  of  the  A^^laozoma-thaMus  with  other 
asexual  Algae  such  as  Battersia  or  even  Laminaria,  Aglao- 
zonia  has  as  much  claim  to  be  regarded  as  theoretically 
a  gametophyte  as  any  other  Alga.     It  might  even  be  urged. 
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that,  as  it  has  not  only  a  wider  geographical,  but  higher 
tide-mark  distribution,  in  virtue  of  its  greater  power  of 
resistance  to  extremes  of  temperature  and  wave-action,  and 
is  moreover  perennial  and  capable  of  reproducing  its  like, 
Aglaoronia  has  even  a  better  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  of  the  two  forms,  and  therefore  more  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  the  phylogenetic  and  theoretical  gameto- 
ph>'te  than  the  delicate,  sexual  d///rria*shoot  itself.  To 
this  view,  however,  there  are  serious  morphological  objections. 
In  comparing  the  development  of  the  two  stages,  it  becomes 
evident  that  not  only  is  there  no  special  evidence  of  alter- 
nation which  could  be  included  under  a  theoretical  alterna- 
tion of  generations,  but  that  even  the  polymorphism  is  leas 
evident  than  at  first  sight  appears. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  polymorphy  originates 
only  in  the  embr>'onic  history,  leading  to  the  formation  of 
the  embryos  designated  the  Foot-Embryo  and  the  Protone' 
ma taid  Embryo  respectively;  and  it  is  in  this  that  its  impor- 
tance lies.  Thus,  as  far  as  present  data  go,  the  dorsiventral 
AglavTonia  cannot  recreate  the  erect  plant  vegetatively,  nor 
can  the  adult  CutUria  reproduce  from  the  base  of  its  main 
axis,  clothed  with  rhizoids  to  form  a  secondary  holdfast, 
the  dorsiventral  b;isal  lobes  ;  althoujjh  a  longitudinal  section 
•  f  the  atlachnunt-disc  shows  that  at  the  extreme  base  it 
n«  vcT  i^ets  beyond  the  simple  segmentation  <>f  the  foot 
K  l*i^    I'  I. 

While  the  pr(»t<)ncm.it<»id  embryo  is  clearly  on  the  way 
t'»  a  true  CutLrui-U^xxw,  it  is  the  fiM>t-embryo  which  is 
a*x  rrant  in  (level. .pinent,  in  that  it  presents  an  anomalous 
<rs-..iti«>n  (»f  tt  rniijial  ^:r<)uih  at  an  early  jK-ri<Kj  ;  and  thus 
the  c.iiiNe  (»f  jMilyinorphy  may  |H>ssibly  b<r  souj^hl  in  the 
•*<»!uti«.n  of  the  pro))lein  as  to  what  induces  this  arrest  of 
a  frrc.^»r..\\in^;  axiN  th.it  is  to  say. —  Have  we  to  <lo  with 
\\\v  influence  of  cnvir«>ninent  on  the  ^^'crminalimj  sjHirc  itself, 
tr  <!ocs  it  act  iijH.n  the  parent  organism?  .Now,  in  coni- 
p.irin^;  the  AfrtI  cultures  <»f  At^JtU'::ihhi  uith  the  Scptrmbtr 
iiilture^  of  CutUria,  at   IMyniouth.  it   is  difficult  to  sec  what 
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marked  differences  of  light  or  food-supply  there  can  be 
at  the  two  equinoxes.  Thus,  the  two  stages  of  germination 
were  carried  out  in  similar  vessels,  in  the  same  window,  at 
a  laboratory  temperature  varying  from  la^'-ao®,  although 
the  average  was  nearer  \^  for  the  spring  and  18""  for  autumn, 
and  in  similar  water,  in  which,  as  it  was  not  changed,  similar 
gas-conditions  must  have  obtained.  Apparently  the  only 
factor  which  varied  was  that  the  Aglaozonia''^\dSiX.'&  had  been 
resting  throughout  the  winter  at  a  temperature  of  8°-9% 
and  were  in  April  reproducing  on  the  spring  rise  to  la**, 
while  the  Cufleria-pla.nts  were  v^etating  and  reproducing 
throughout  July  and  August  at  18"*.  But  although  they 
continued  to  discharge  oospheres  on  into  the  autumn  at 
14**,  and  possibly  at  less  than  la*"  in  November,  the  par- 
thenogenetic  oospheres  all  gave  true  foot-embryos,  without 
exception.  As  far  as  present  data  go,  therefore,  it  would 
appear  that  inherited  characters  may  play  a  certain  part; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  established  that  heredity  has  attained 
such  a  degree  of  importance  in  the  life-history  that  any 
alternation  is  inevitable,  much  less  sexually  beneficial.  Sum- 
ming up  these  data,  it  remains  shown  that : — 

1 .  CutUria  oospheres,  whether  fertilized  in  the  Mediterranean 

(Falkenberg),  presumably  or  actually  parthenogenetic 
in  the  autumn  in  the  English  Channel,  developed  a 
foot-embryo,  which  resulted  in  definite  Aglaozonia- 
thallus  and  nothing  beyond. 

2.  Aglaozonia  zoospores  produced  a  recognizable  Cutler ia- 

form,  presenting  all  the  essential  characters  of  a  Cutleria- 
thallus  with  the  exception  of  the  fasciation  of  the 
branches  (protonematoid  embryo  =C  mnltifida  var. 
confervoides  Kuckuck), — and  under  adverse  conditions 
(since  the  plants  died)  producing  antheridia  in  great 
numbers  ;  but  also  true  Aglaozonia-discs, 

3.  Cutleria  oospheres,  germinated   parthenogenetically   by 

Thuret,  under  conditions  not  described,  gave  a  true 
protonematoid  embryo,  which  if  it  had  lived  would 
have  undoubtedly  g^iven  a  Cutleria  plant. 
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And  added  to  these,  that : — 

4.  Janczewski,  at  Antibes  in  18*^3,  germinated  a  true  foot- 

etnbr>'o  from  fertilized  oospores  of  C.  adspersa^  and 
this  in  subsequent  development  became  a  dorsiventral 
structure,  closely  comparable  with  many  of  the  Plymouth 
embr>''os  (Fig.  16).  (A  special  point  of  interest  attaches 
to  Jancze«-ski*s  cultures,  since  in  them  the  arrest  of 
terminal  grouth  which  forms  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  foot-embry'o  is  not  compUU ;  the  young  foot-stages 
being  figured  as  bearing  a  terminal  filament  with  an 
intercalary  zone  of  growth.) 

5.  Reinke,  at  Naples  in  1H76,  obtained  protonematoid  em- 

br>*os,  identical  with  Thuret's  Ck/Z/mVi-embryo,  from  both 
zoospores  and  fertilized  oospores  of  Zanardinia  coUaris. 
(These  stages,  which  were  the  most  advanced  obtained 
by  Reinke  for  members  of  the  Cutleriaceae,  were  also 
distinguished  by  presenting  no  trace  of  the  tissue-fusion 
necessary  to  form  the  true  adult  thallus.  They  further 
differ  from  the  Plymouth  cultures  very  considerably 
in  their  rate  of  growth ;  a  definite  protonematoid 
embryo  being  only  obtained  by  Reinke  in  three  months, 
while  one  month  at  Plymouth  gave  the  furthest  vege- 
l.ilivc  -sta^e  observed.  Nor  was  any  trace  whatever 
iu»ticc(l  of  the  jHTCiiliar  phenomenon,  suj^^cstcd  to  be 
|>ath«'li'^ii:al,  which  Keinke  describes  and  figures  under 
the  name  of  *  secondary  sjxncs/  in  the  germination 
of  /iVuifJinui,  CutUria,  and  Aj^laczonia  . 

'i.  Reinke  a!M>  found  the  protonematoid  embryo  of  Zanar- 
dtttui  ^'rouiii}^  in  its  natural  habitat,  and,  as  alre.idy  indi- 
cated, the  pr<»tonemati»id  embr)'0  of  C  muitijida  has 
l>cen  <!escrilKui  as  reproducing  naturally  at  Heligoland 
(Kucku(  k). 
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The  Relation  of  Cutleria  to  Physical 

ENVIRONxMENT. 

I.  Means  of  Dispersal, 

From  evidence  derived  from  floating  bottles,  it  is  clear  that 
anything  that  will  float  will  be  carried  indefinitely  along  the 
lines  of  currents  and  prevailing  winds. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  spores  of  Cutleria  and 
Aglaozonia  will  germinate  freely  on  the  surface  and  float  for 
at  least  the  first  month  of  their  existence,  and  that  the  film 
of  germinating  spores  may  be  at  least  equal  in  area  to  the 
plant  producing  them,  it  is  clear  that  these  plants  must  have 
practically  unlimited  powers  of  dispersal,  and  that  their 
presence  or  absence  at  any  given  spot  must  be  solely  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  of  external  environment. 

2.  Relation  to  Temperature, 

Of  the  factors  of  external  environment  which  influence 
the  growth  of  marine  Algae,  temperature,  light-intensity,  the 
transparency  of  the  water  and  velocity  of  current,  the  first- 
mentioned  is  the  one  most  easily  measured  ;  and  beyond 
small  daily  and  local  variations  on  the  grand  annual  curve 
this  is  so  remarkably  constant  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  marine  vegetation  to  temperature  will  be 
found  to  lie  within  far  narrower  limits  than  in  the  case  of 
subaerial  vegetation.  Thus,  although  seasonal  changes  arc 
strongly  marked,  the  extreme  annual  range  which  at  Naples 
is  20",  is  only  12**  at  Plymouth,  less  than  H*'  at  Shetland,  and 
as  little  as  6''  at  points  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
(Isle  of  May).  The  maximum  temperature  is  found  at  the 
end  of  August,  the  minimum  in  February;  the  sea  thus 
undergoing  a  steady  and  rapid  rise  in  early  summer,  and 
a  rapid  fall  in  late  autumn.  The  former  is  accompanied  by 
a  great  amount  of  light-supply  during  the  summer  solstice, 
the  latter  by  a  great  diminution  in  light-intensity  towards 
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the  winter  solstice.  It  is  clear  t^^at  in  the  case  of  free 
assimilating  plants  the  light-intensity  must  be  of  supreme 
importance  for  food-supply  and  increase  in  bulk,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  abundance  of  light-supply  on 
the  ascending  part  of  the  temperature-curve  which  brings 
forward  so  rapidly  the  summer  vegetation  of  the  British  seas ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  these  same  two  factors  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  appear  to  lead  to  the  death  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  same  plants,  and  the  optimum  vegetative  period  occurs 
there  on  the  descending  part  of  the  temperature-curve  with 
a  diminishing  light-supply. 

Bcrthold  \  from  his  observations  at  Naples,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  optimum  light-intensity  and  velocity  of  the 
current  were  the  main  factors,  and  temperature,  although 
important,  subsidiary  to  these.  He  bases  his  view  chiefly 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  winter  and  spring  annuals  last 
on  in  deeper  water  or  shaded  situations ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
these  conditions  would  also  imply  a  lower  degree  of  tempera- 
ture by  affording  a  protection  from  the  direct  heating  effect 
of  the  sun*s  rays ;  while  rapid  movements  of  water,  by 
carryii^  off  the  heated  surface- layers,  would  produce  a  similar 
result.  In  the  case  of  a  plant  which  requires  light  for  assimi- 
lation, it  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  heating  effect  from  the 
light-intensity  of  the  suns  rays;  and  as  temperatures  are 
easily  recorded,  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  collect 
a  few  of  the  available  data  for  different  localities.  As  Cutleria 
grows  in  fairly  shallow  water,  i.  e.  less  than  five  fathoms,  the 
temperatures  of  the  surface-water  will  be  sufficient ;  but  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  records  of  surface-temperatures  along  the 
shore  vary  much  more  than  in  the  open  sea,  and  those  alone 
would  be  absolutely  reliable  which  were  taken  on  the  spot 
where  the  plant  was  growing :  for  the  influence  of  the  land 
and  winds  on  shallow  water  in  enclosed  areas  leads  to  a 
source  of  error  of  possibly  a°  C.  from  the  average  at  Plymouth, 
while  local  variations  are  still  greater  in  the  Mediterranean. 

>  Mittheil.  Zool.  Stat.  Neapel,  iii.  iSSa,  p.  293. 
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The  observatioas  made  at  Plymouth  suggested  that  Aglao- 
zonia  vegetated  at  an  optimum  of  lo^-is^  but  was  perennial 
within  the  annual  range  of  d'-i^l' ;  the  zoospores  germinated 
in  the  spring  at  I2^  and  the  optimum  range  of  temperature 
for  Cutleria  was  from  la^'-id",  this  being  accompanied  by  the 
great  h'ght-intensity  of  May  and  June.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  thallus  was  mature  and  in  full  reproduction  in 
four  months,  of  which  one  month  may  be  included  in  the 
protonematoid  embryo  stage.  It  died  (in  the  Laboratory)  at 
%6'^  this  temperature  being  reached  at  the  end  of  August  in 
shallow  enclosed  water,  and  also  on  the  autumn  fall  to  13"*. 
The  autumn  fall  to  I2^  although  accompanied  by  great 
diminution  in  light  in  October  and  November,  led  to  re- 
newed growth  of  the  Aglaozonia  which  perennated  through 
the  winter,  growing  slowly  at  its  optimum  temperature,  but 
stopping  if  the  light-supply  was  slight,  as  in  dull  weather  in 
November  and  December.  The  same  conditions  were  also 
fatal  to  the  whole  of  the  foot-embryos  in  all  stages,  which 
had  not  yet  thrown  out  Aglaoeonia  expansions. 

Complete  data  are  not  available  for  Naples^  but  the  same 
annual  period  of  maximum  and  minimum  obtains,  the  range 
being  from  8*"  in  January  and  March  to  27°  in  July  and 
August.  As  before  noted,  temperatures  to  have  more  than 
an  approximate  value  require  to  be  taken  where  the  Cutleria 
is  growing,  and  as  Berthold  gives  temperatures  of  1 5**  and  1 7° 
for  February  and  December,  it  would  seem  that  Cutleria  lives 
in  these  waters  under  similar  temperature-conditions  to  those 
which  obtain  in  the  Channel  in  summer;  i.e.  it  commences 
growth  on  the  autumn  fall  in  December  and  matures  in  four 
months,  completely  disappearing  in  shallow  water  in  April, 
as  the  temperature  rises  to  near  20"".  At  the  same  time  the 
Aglaozonia  is  perennial  over  the  summer  heat  of  27^  or  at 
any  rate  may  exist  in  deeper  and  colder  water.  According 
to  Berthold,  a  stunted  growth  of  Cutleria  also  occurs  in  deep 
water  in  July  and  August  to  a  certain  extent,  the  temperature 
at  the  depth  of  growth,  forty  fathoms,  being  14°-!  7^  thus 
approximating  the  English  temperatutc.  This  growth  appears 
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however  not  to  have  been  investigated,  the  researches  of 
Reinkc  and  Falkenberg  having  been  carried  out  on  the 
winter-plants  (cf.  p.  109). 

At  Antibes  the  isothcnnals  for  surface-temperature  very 
closely  approximate  those  of  Naples,  and  Cntleria  has  here 
the  same  annual  period. 

Sarth  Sea,  Yarmouth^  Heligoland,  With  a  cold  winter, 
late  cold  spring,  and  a  rapid  summer  rise,  the  North  Sea 
presents  a  variation  of  from  o**  to  iK*";  the  Heligoland  curve 
averaging  a  degree  lower  on  its  rise  than  that  of  the  western 
shore.  The  fall  to  zero  is  exceptional,  and  the  mid-winter 
average  for  Heligoland  is  well  over  a\  and  possibly  higher 
in  sheltered  localities.  More  complete  data  for  the  occurrence 
of  Cntleria  in  the  North  Sea  would  be  of  great  interest,  as 
from  the  preceding  it  would  appear  that  here  the  high  degree 
of  temperature  necessary  to  form  the  mature  plant  did  not 
obtain,  as  a  rule,  throughout  a  sufficient  length  of  time  ;  and 
this  may  possibly  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Cntleria 
has  been  found  at  Heligoland,  but  in  recent  years  has  only 
occurred  in  the  protonematoid  form  as  C  confervoides* 
Similarly,  Cntleria  is  found  at  Yarmouth,  but  is  not  known 
to  occur  along  the  east  coast  until  the  sea  at  Orkney  feels 
the  influence  <»f  the  warm  Atlantic  current,  although  As^laa- 
T<ni.i  is  I  ficn  common  (c.jj.  Hcrwick).  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  wr  here  n*.u  h  the  minimum  heat-supply  for  the  dcvclop- 
mrnt  of  \\\v.  typiial  Oz/A/'/Vi-thalhis,  o\vinj.j  to  the  fact  that 
\\\K  "ptiininn  ilr^rci*  of  tcmiHTaturc  il<»cs  m»t  obtain  over 
I  •'.jf^'icirnt  |icri. i<l  \x\  the  liri^jhte^t  months. 

SitniLiriy.    Kiel   has   a    still    ^jre.iter    ran^e,   with    a    high 

Glimmer  trm|K-ratnre  hut  very  low  nii<i-u inter  averajjc,  being 

Jk1<»\v    \    during;  the   winter   months,  and  often   l)elow  zero. 

nu»  a|i]K*ars  t'»  limit  the  ArJai'Zcuia.  and  neither  Aji^ltU'Trftia 

r\"X  iittlitt.i  <»rciir  at  Kiel  or  insi<lr  the  Baltic. 

**fi9u\  iiwi/  ,s/uf/,iNil.  owinj^  to  the  presence  of  warm 
.\!lar:ti<  uater.  ^\u*w  the  smallest  amount  of  annual  variation, 
•he  iharaitefi>tic  feature  Ix-in^  the  warm  winter;  while  the 
^jrnmrr  maximum  \s  only  14  .  the  winter  minimum  in  4"  Y« 

II  i 
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Orkney  has  a  noticeably  milder  winter  than  that  of  Shetland, 
the  February  temperature  being  6°.  It  is  fully  in  agreement 
witli  previous  statements  that  Aglaozonia  should  here  peren- 
nate  safely  and  Cutleria  vegetate  in  the  summer  without 
reaching  any  great  bulk  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  Pollexfen 
found  all  the  Orkney  specimens  to  be  of  the  delicate  '  peni- 
cillata '  variety,  which  suggests  but  small  amount  of  growth 
beyond  the  protonematoid  condition. 

Skagerack  and  Norwegian  Coast.  From  the  extensive 
researches  of  Pettersson  and  Hjort,  it  is  known  that  the 
temperature  of  the  Skagerack  and  West  Norwegian  shores 
varies  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  summer-heated  waters  of  the  Baltic  find  an  outlet  into  the 
Atlantic,  giving  rise  in  summer  to  a  superficial  Norwegian 
coast-current  {the  Baltic  current)  running  close  along  the 
shore,  and  thus  forming  a  strip  of  water  from  Christiania  to 
Nordland  warmer  than  that  of  the  North  Atlantic  summer. 
The  Skagerack  average  temperatures  given  by  Pettersson, 
especially  the  higher  ones  which  represent  those  of  warmer 
seasons,  compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  Yarmouth 
with  the  exception  of  the  late  spring-rise,  Christiania  Fjord 
is  the  warmest  portion  of  the  Norw^ian  seas,  and  the  best 
Norwegian  stations  for  Cutleria  occur  in  this  Fjord.  In  warm 
winters  the  surface- temperature  does  not  fall  below  5^  while 
the  summer  maximum  is  17-2°:  these  numbers  falling  well 
within  the  suggested  temperature-limits  for  Cutleria  and 
Aglauzonia.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  North  Sea,  it  is 
clear  that  the  critical  temperatures  arc  reached  in  passing  up 
the  West  Norwegian  coast,  where  Cutleria  is  found  sparingly, 
Aglaozonia  more  commonly,  extending  as  far  as  Nordland 
but  not  to  Lofoten,  Winter-temperatures  along  the  coast 
again  vary  in  different  years  according  to  the  relative  strength 
of  tlic  Baltic  current,  now  cold  at  2°  or  less,  and  the  open 
Atlantic  at  d'-'j".  In  warm  winters  the  surface-temperature 
may  be  as  high  as  6°  at  Hardangcr  Fjord  and  as  much  as  4* 
at  Viktcn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surface- layers  lose  heat  in 
contact  with   the  extreme    low   temperature   of  the   air  at 
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Lofoten,  and  here  fhe  surface-temperature  of  the  open  aea  falls 
to  i«3*  in  February;  this  being  again  the  Kiel  average  for 
the  same  month. 

There  is  therefore  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  temperature  rather  than  light-intensity  is  the 
determining  factor  as  far  as  the  actual  existence  of  these 
plants  is  concerned,  and  that  while  CutUria  vegetates  at 
a  mean  of  i6\  with  a  range  of  four  degrees  above  and  below, 
Aglaozamia  prefers  a  mean  of  10%  with  a  maximum  consider- 
ably over  20*,  and  a  minimum  below  3*:  further,  that 
a  continuance  of  this  low  temperature  limits  the  existence  of 
both  these  plant-forms,  in  that  it  destroys  the  perennating 
thallus,  both  in  the  Baltic  and  along  the  Norwegian  coast. 

In  order  to  test  these  data,  observations  were  attempted  at 
Plymouth  in  January,  1 898,  on  perennating  plants  of  Agla4h 
zpnia^  both  the  adult  thallus  and  also  the  young  perennatii^ 
plants  of  the  first  winter  germinated  the  previous  summer, 
large  numbers  of  which  were  now  from  •5  to  a  mm.  long,  and 
had  been  growing  for  months  at  an  average  temperature 
of  14. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  case  the  action  of  a  constant  degree 
of  temperature  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  was  available 
would  be  preferable,  and  the  observations  were  not  so 
ftucccsttful  as  mi^^hl  have  been  wishetl  <min^  to  the  difTicuity 
of  maintaining  a  c  nstant  tcm{>craturc  over  a  lon^  pciiiHl  and 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  (general  hcalth-comiitions  by 
fr«iucnt  change  ofuater-.  and  it  is  probable  that  the  data 
derived  from  actual  distribution  are  more  likely  to  Ix:  correct 
than  th<>M:  derived  from  cultures  in  the  laborati»ry  so  lon^  as 
the  difficulty  of  accurately  imitatin|{  the  natural  environment 
remains.  1  hus.  at  i.',  i^  ,  the  summer  maximum  for  Naples, 
youn^j  ]>crennatin^  fnrmn  remained  healthy  for  ten  tiays,  and 
althou(;h  a  few  died,  many  uerc  alive  an<l  well  after  sixteen 
day^  At  ^7  2v  .  similarly.  l>oth  y(»un^  and  old  plants 
remained  healthy  after  six  dayn.  and  there  s<*eme(l  reason  to 
bclitve  that  at  temjK-ratures  IkIow  ^c"  Aj^l*%cionui  might 
|>erennatc  successfully. 
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At  temperatures  above  30**,  on  the  other  hand  (3o'*-3a**), 
death  occurred  sooner  or  later ;  yoimg  plants  dying  in  2-4 
days ;  older  ones  in  4-6  days,  dying  irregularly  in  patches. 
This  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  unlikelihood  of  Cutleria 
crossing  the  Tropics  where  the  maximum  surface-temperature 
is  above  30**. 

Experiments  at  low  temperatures  were  not  conclusive, 
young  plants  remaining  perfectly  healthy  after  being 
surrounded  by  melting  ice  for  six  days. 


Theory  of  Sexuality. 

The  theory  of  the  sexuality  of  the  Phaeosporeae,  which  in 
point  of  fact  still  remains  based  on  the  classical  researches 
of  Reinke  and  Falkenberg  on  CutUria^  and  those  of  Berthold 
on  Ectocarpus  siliculosus^  has  more  recently  been  called 
in  question  by  such  accurate  observers  as  Kuckuck  and 
Sauvs^eau ',  who  have  repeatedly  failed  in  obtaining  union  of 
gametes  in  various  species  of  Ectocarpus  and  allied  genera. 
Thus  Kuckuck  maintains  that  Ectocarpus  siliculosus  is 
constantly  parthenogenetic  at  Kiel,  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
Reinhardt  has  observed  both  copulation  and  direct  germina- 
tion of  gametes  in  this  species  at  Sevastopol ;  while 
Sauvageau  in  1895  obtained  direct  germination  in  the  case  of 
the  gametes  of  seven  species  of  Ectocarpus  and  wholly 
amative  results  as  regards  a  sexual  process.  No  one,  again, 
has  ever  observed  sexual  fusion  in  any  of  the  plants  of  the 
Giffordia  section  of  Ectocarpus  which  possess  apparent 
anthcridia,  nor  again  with  certainty  in  any  of  the  Tilo- 
pterideae. 

The  facts  in  the  case  of  Cutleria^  however,  appear  to  point 
to  the  narrow  range  of  external  conditions  within  which  the 
sexual  process  can  be  effected :  if  these  conditions  do  not 
obtain,  the  plant  may  fall  back  on  parthenogenesis,  which  in 

'  Cf.  Ann.  de  Sd.  Nat.  1896,  p.  aa^ 
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northern  waters  is  associated  with  a  correlative  diminution 
of  the  now  useless  male  organs;  so  that,  under  extreme 
conditions,  the  admittedly  asexual  mode  of  reproduction 
alone  remains  on  the  perennating  form.  There  can  thus  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  Giffardia  and  the  Tiloptertdeae, 
purely  morphological  considerations  may  be  a  better  guide 
to  the  theoretical  degree  of  sexual  specialization  than  the 
physiological  observation  of  the  act  of  fusion  of  the  gametes ; 
and  further,  that  until  more  complete  physical  data  are 
forthcoming  as  to  the  exact  conditions  of  the  experiment, 
a  single  positive  result  must  far  outweigh  many  negative  ones, 
and  the  evidence  that  the  so-called  plurilocular  sporangia  of 
the  I'haeosporeac  are  not  potentially  gametangia  remains 
inconclusive. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  data  for  Cutleria  point  so 
much  to  an  im|K*rfcctly  diflferentiatcd  or  incipient  sexuality, 
as  to  an  actual  and  progressive  loss  of  that  function ;  and  thus, 
b)'  analog)',  the  conception  that  the  primitive  Ectrcarpus-VAL^ 
ancestor  of  the  Phacosporeae  was  a  sexual  plant  with  iso* 
gamoiis  gametes  would  be  strengthened  rather  than  under* 
mined.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  the  actual  data  for  any 
given  plant  can  only  be  obtained  by  actual  observations 
taken  at  diflerent  times  of  the  year  at  different  i)oints  of 
distribution. 
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All  ^^rnfT.ili/ations  as  to  the  phylogfny  of  existing  Algae 
mij"!  in  llu-  prc'stnt  st.itr  «»f  «)ur  knowlctlj^e,  Ik*  necessarily 
n;.  fr  or  1«-n.h  tniindcd  on  ihc  very  hy|x»lhe'*c*i  the  scientific 
kxtatit^t  lUiist  i!<  sires  lo  prove.  At  the  .H.in)e  time  the  only 
pt«--f  of  Mil  h  hvpotheses  .it  present  attaiiKihle  con.Msts  in  their 
f '»iiip!<te  a^rreiiieiit  u  ith  as^  ertainetl  lactii ;  .mtl  thii.s  so  l<>n^ 
ai  th«  tcnt.itive  iliaraitcr  ot  the  pr«»ceeth"n^  is  ilcarly  l>«>mc 
\\\  i:i:tul.  ii  \\\.\y  lKC'»iiie  i»f  interest  to  c>»nstriut  a  phylo« 
„i  iitlu  <»ihcrne  l*>r  tl)e  lile-hislory  of  the  genera  Lutlaia  an«J 


Zanardinia  which  will  not  only  include  the  existing  data,  but 
may  present  some  suggestions  towards  the  solution  of  other 
algological  problems. 

The  evolutionary  specialization  of  the  Cutleriaceae,  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned,  takes  into  account  the  vegetative 
structure  only-  A  comparison  of  Cutkria  multifida  (including 
Aglaosonia  reptans),  O'tleria  adspersa  (and  its  suggested 
Aglaosonia  chilosa),  and  Zanardinia  collaris  shows  that  in 
the  structure  of  the  reproductive  organs  the  three  types  are 
identical.  In  both  genera  the  asexual  sporangia  give  rise 
to  a  few  (6-10)  large  biciliated  zoospores,  and  thus  present 
an  intermediate  reduction-specialization  as  opposed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  numerous  spores  from  the  unilocular  sporan- 
gium of  Eclocaipiis  sHiculosus,  &c.,  and  to  the  immotile 
monospore  of  the  Tilopterideae  on  the  other- 

The  anthendia  show  a  slight  advance  on  the  primitive 
Ectocarpoid  multilocular  sporangium,  in  the  more  complete 
delimitation  of  the  antherozoid-tissue,  best  seen  in  the  skeleton 
framework  remaining  after  emission  of  the  antherozoids,  but 
ihey  have  not  attained  such  a  high  degree  of  specialization 
as  that  exhibited  by  the  bottle-Hkc  anthcridium  of  the 
Tilopterideae. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  further  dt^ee  of  reproductive  con- 
centration has,  in  correlation  with  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the 
female  gametes,  reduced  the  segmentation  of  a  multilocular 
gametangium  to  an  oogonium  of  sixteen  loculi.  each  producing 
a  single  oosphere;  but  this  again  is  a  lesser  degree  of  reduc- 
tion than  that  obtaining  in  the  Tilopterideae  with  huge  solitary 
oosphere. 

Hence,  in  all  three  forms  of  reproductive  organ,  the  Cutleri- 
aceae offer  a  condition  intermediate  between  the  isogamous 
Eciocarpaceae  and  the  completely  heterogamous  Tilopterideae; 
and  they  may,  in  view  of  the  present  vegetative  condition  of 
these  two  groups,  be  regarded  as  descended  from  a  filamentous 
form  which  had  attained  the  present  comparatively  high 
degree  of  sexual  differentiation  before  passing  beyond  the 
branched  filamentous  condition  in   its  vegetative  structure. 
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Again,  in  the  Cutleriaceac,  the  presence  of  the  filamentous 
stage  is  clearly  marked  : — 

(1)  The  mature  plant  itself  is  but  a  fasciated  structure  of 
which  the  growing  regions  are  still  in  the  purely  filamentous 
form ;  the  assumption  of  growth  by  intercalary  division,  as 
opposed  to  the  primar>'  apical  growth,  being  general  through* 
out  the  whole  group  of  the  Phaeosporeae.  The  reproductive 
portions  of  the  thallus  arc  still  wholly  in  the  filamentous 
condition,  and  filaments  bearing  reproductive  organs  can  be 
induced  to  grow  and  attach  by  rhizoids ;  while  the  attach- 
ment-disc is  also  a  mere  felted  mass  of  rhizoids ;  the  only 
portion  of  the  thallus,  in  fact,  which  is  not  filamentous  being 
the  highly  specialized  assimilative  region. 

(3)  The  filamentous  condition  is  characteristic  of  the  em- 
br>-ogcny  for  a  short  period  in  the  foot-embryo,  but  persisting 
to  the  adult  condition  in  the  protonematoid  embryos  which 
produced  anthcridia  in  the  Plymouth  cultures,  as  also  in  the 
female  form  C  conferxsrides  found  at  Heligoland  by  Kuckuck. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  v^etative  thallus  from  such  a  simple 
filamentous  form,  in  which  intercalary  growth  of  the  branches 
supersedes  the  original  apical  development,  the  first  step  in 
advance  is  marked  by  the  regular  segmentation  of  the  cells  of 
the  main  axes,  by  successive  divisions  by  walls  in  planes  at 
ri^jht  angles  to  one  anolher,  leading  to  the  more  c»r  less  regular 
form.iti(»n  of  a  multicellular  condition  such  as  exists  in  many 
I*har<>s{M>reae.  e.  ^;.  simpler  Sphacelarias,  Myriotrichia^  Des^ 
nii'tfichum,  Ihin  massive  type  of  thallus  with  purely  radial 
M  mmelry  is  represented  (n  by  the  foolcmbryo,  (i)  by  the 
l>a%.il  re|;ion  of  the  plant  in  the  protonematoid  embr\'o.  In 
the  «i.iine  way  this  method  of  si|;mentation  is  ontogenetically 
relocated  in  the  formation  of  sterile  hair-like  branches  on  the 
adult  thallus 

Ah  an  example  of  such  a  plant -form  in  which  the  cortical 
irlU  »cnd  (»ut  basal  lobes  forming  a  dorsi ventral  disc  around 
the  (HMHt  of  attachment  of  the  plant.  Sphtuelaria  cirrhosa  may 
be  instanced  .  and  it  is  clear  that  in  the  Sphacelariaceae 
difTerentution  has  proceeded  in  two  lines  from  such  a  simple 
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form,  giving  ( i )  a  further  specialization  of  the  shoot-system  i 
Styf>ocanlon  and  Cladostephiis ;  (%)  a  suppression  of  the  shoot 
system,  and  reduction  to  the  creeping  dorsiventral  disc  alone 
in  Baltersia.  Such  a  reduction  to  a  dorsiventral  creeping 
thallus  is  again  in  Algae,  from  a  vegetative  point  of  view, 
a  distinctly  down-grade  specialization.  The  plant,  by  adopt- 
ing a  prostrate  habit,  exposes  far  less  assimilatory  surface  to 
the  action  of  light  and  free-flowing  currents  which  bring  both 
food  and  oxygen  supply ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  gains  in  the 
struggle  to  resist  the  tensions  and  tractions  of  wave  motion, 
and  will  thus  exist  safely,  not  only  throughout  more  stormy 
seasons,  but  farther  up  towards  the  tide-mark. 

The  relation  of  OitUria  to  Aglaosonia,  from  a  vegetative 
point  of  view,  is  simply  that  the  two  growth-forms  represent- 
ing the  extreme  cases  of  specialization  of  such  types  as  Clado- 
stephus  and  Baltersia  are  here  combined  in  a  single  species, 
and  become  fixed,  one  way  or  the  other,  at  a  very  early  stage. 
Thus  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  delicate  O/Z/^Wa-thallus 
is  confined  to  comparatively  quiet  waters  and  depths  at  least 
two  fathoms  below  low-tide  mark,  and  possesses  a  very  slender 
point  of  attachment  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  full-grown 
thallus;  while  Aglaozonia  rises,  from  equal  depths,  to  rocks 
even  above  the  tide-mark  in  many  localities  (Sidmouth), 
Further,  accompanying  feebie  powers  of  growth  and  nutri- 
tion, and  possibly  correlated  with  them,  Aglaozonia  possesses 
an  increased  power  of  withstanding  extremes  of  temperature. 

Beyond  the  'massive'  stage,  the  Cutleriaceae  make  one 
more  advance,  which  forms  the  unique  characteristic  of  the 
order.  This  consists  in  the  fusions  which  take  place  between 
the  axes  produced  from  the  independent  filaments  of  the  apex 
of  the  thallus,  leading  to  a  fasciated  growth  which  further 
presents  the  complication  of  dorsiventrality.  That  this  is 
not  only  the  essential  feature  of  the  Cutleriaccan  type, 
but  is  the  last  and  most  recently  acquired  and  there- 
fore most  mobile  character,  is  suggested  by  the  following 
considerations. 

(i)  The   specific   characters   are  essentially  based  on  the 
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characters  of  the  fasciated  shoot;  variationa  in  this  point 
being  still  considerable,  giving  rise  to  growth-forms  which 
have  been  regarded  as  varieties ;  those  with  a  lesser  d^^ree 
of  fasciation  being  extremely  common,  especially  in  localities 
where  external  conditions  are  unfavourable.  (Orkney;  cp. 
C.finicUlata^  Lamour;  Cfenicillata^  Kiitzing). 

(2)  It  is  now  the  only  character  left  which  has  not  been 
observed  in  cultures,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  to 
demand  the  most  delicate  adjustment  of  external  assimilative 
conditions. 

Considering  the  three  types  from  the  standard  of  attainment 
of  this  assimilative  grou-th-form,  it  would  appear  that  C.  mul^ 
Hfida^  which  covers  the  widest  range  of  temperature  in  dis- 
tribution, presents  these  specializations  in  a  high  degree  in 
its  sexual  shoot,  but  maintains  existence  under  conditions 
unfavourable  to  its  development  by  reduction  to  a  degenerate 
creeping  RattersiaAWc  form,  which  alone  persists  at  the 
extreme  northern  limit  of  distribution. 

C  adsf^ersa^  with  a  considerably  narrower  range  of  distribu- 
tion, exhibits  a  thallus,  meagre  by  comparison  with  C*  multifida^ 
but  more  dorsivcntral.  Its  Aj^/aos^ftia-gtagc^  suggested  for 
/I.  chilosa  by  Falkcnberg,  has  not  been  more  definitely 
isolati-d  ;  but  Janczewski  showed  that  the  fr)ot-cmbr\'o  passed 
dircitlx'  into  a  d^rsi ventral  disc  <m  the  approach  of  summer 
at  Antibis. 

I'*inally,  in  Z<i//<i/v////i«i  <■« •//.!// j  tlir  fasciated  slu>ot,  with 
ixtrtnjc  (lorsivcntral  development,  l>ccomes  itself  pro»itratc, 
am!  by  \c^;etatiiv^'  in  tlie  manner  of  an  .7,4,' Ai<>j<w/<i -disc  in 
the  Jint  Slimmer  <!<>cs  away  with  the  necessity  {or  such  a  Ixisal 
formation  frt»m  the  emliryo ;  ami  thus,  l>ein^  itself  homotypic 
an<l  obtaining;  th(*  |Hretmatin^  advantages  of  the  pnKumbent 
j;r-»uth-form.  prrs<nls  the  par.ulox  of  lM-e«mun|^  <lej;cnerate 
hv  v^arrvMU'  to  extremes  the  last  variation  of  tlie  tamilv- 

Iiurin^;  a  )»<irti<>n  ot  tlu*  time  in  which  these  ohser\'ations 
ha\e  hi  en  ma<!e.ihe  writer  hasmcupietl  theOxford  I'niverslty 
T.iMr  at  the  I^i)>oratorv  of  the  Marine  Hiolin'ical  Association 
at  Plymouth  .  and  in  acknowledi^in^  the  ^iHKlwill  and  unfailing 
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courtesy  with  which  the  resources  of  the  Station  have  always 
been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  Director,  Mr.  E.  J.  Allen, 
he  would  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  English  algologists 
to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Plymouth  Laboratory  for  the  study  of  our  native  Algae. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Batters 
for  kind  assistance  on  many  out-of-the-way  points  not  easily 
obtained  from  the  literature. 

Postscript. — Since  writing  the  above,  Dr.  P.  Mayer  kindly 
informs  me  that  sea-temperatures  taken  on  different  days  at 
Naples  during  the  months  December,  1897,  and  January,  1898^ 
for  localities  in  which  Cutleria  is  known  to  occur,  ranged 
between  13*5'*  and  I3*9^  This  adds  confirmation,  therefore, 
to  the  data  obtained  at  Plymouth,  which  tended  to  show 
that  the  young  CW/^ri^i-thallus  vegetates  normally  between 

o  o 
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EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES  IN  PLATES 

VII,  VIII,  AND  IX. 

lUnitimtiiig  Mr.  Chiirch*s  paper  on  Cutleria  mulHfida, 

PLATE  VIL 
All  figuret  drmwn  with  Zeiu  D.  Oc  3,  and  slightly  reduced  in  reprodoctioo. 

Fig.  I.  Germinatioo  of  xooipores  olAgUutonia  (a-3  days). 
Fig.  a.  Older  stage  (ooe  week  old). 

Fig.  3.  Protonematoid  Cutltria  producing  antheridia  (August). 
Fig.  4.  As^iactcmia'diMc   produced   at   the    base   of  protonematoid    CutUria 
(August). 
Fig.  5.  Germinatioo  of  toospores  of  AgUi§9mia  (two  weeks  old). 
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PLATE  vra. 

An  6fvci  dimwii  with  Zdit  D.  Oc  3,  and  ilightly  lednoed. 


Fifik  ^-^  PfofwuilnM  CmiUnm,  three  weeks  okL 

Fi(.  9.    Enbryo  with  oraltloeUnkr' foot '-like  bete. 

Ftf .  la  ProtooeoMUoid  CmiUrim,  kmt  weeki  old,  with  ittachiMnt  diec 

Ftf.  II.  Pvthcoofcnctic  germiaatioii  of  ooiphem of  CmiUrim. 

fif.  la.  Eabrfoti  ooe  wedc  old. 

Fif.  i>  Eabryoe,  becowiBf  moHkellolar,  two  weeks  old. 

Fif.  14.  Foot-cshfTos,  three  weeks  old. 


PLATE  DC 

FifL  15-ai,  Zei»  D.  Oc.  5 ;  Figt.  ti,  13,  Zei»  D.  Oe.  1 ;  and  all 

slightly  redvoed. 

Fif.  15.  DcvdopoKBt  of  AfUnmim  disc  from  a  tiiflt  tapeffidal  ccU  bj 
emuwJM  T-thaped  walk. 

Fif.  1^  Saudi  fooC-cmbryo,  wholly  growiaf  into  Agltit^mim  focm. 

Fif.  17.  TeraUaal  de«elo|NBcnt  of  disc 

Fif.  18.  Lateral  de«elo|NBcnt  ofdiic 

Fif.  19.  Cweral  case  of  basal  dcvelopawnt  ^AjUmmUm  eipansiwi. 

Flfn  so,  ai.  Thfee  to  foor  weeks  old  embryos,  fiviof  diao-fiowths  at  firiow 
poiats.     sa  donal;  at,  vaatial  iiiHbcc. 

Fif.  ss.  Older  foot-embryo  with  basal  disc 

Fif.  13.  Older  embryo  with  Aglmmrim  dpaaskm  wril  drrtlopad  (Nov.). 


NOTES. 

OOBBJELATXOH  OF  OBOWTH  X7VDBB  THS  mniUXBrGa 

OF  IHJURIS8. — In  the  paper  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in 

the  Annals  of  Botany,  Vol.  xi,  No.  XLIV,  December,  1897,  reference 

was  made  on   p.  513  to   Laurent's  \'aliiable  paper,  Etudes  stir  la 

Turgcscence  chex  le   Phycomyces,  but  by  an  oversight  the   name 

of  the  author  ^-as  omitted 

C.  O.  TONVNSEND. 

OSZaATIVX  A8  a  FIXATIVS.— Microtome-sections  passing 
through  embryonic  and  parenchymatous  tissties  embedded  in  paraffin 
are  sufficicndy  fixed  to  the  microscope-slide,  for  staining  purposes,  by 
their  own  simple  adhesion  to  the  glasa.  This,  however,  is  nol  the 
case  when  the  section  comprises  a  large  proportion  of  woody  tiHoe. 
For  such  preparations,  collodion,  agar-agar,  and  albumen  have  been 
recommended  as  fixatives.  The  first  of  these,  so  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  is  the  most  certain.  But  it  has  the  disad>'antage  that  with  its 
UMT  the  |araflin-«»cction  cannot  bi*  floated  out  on  water  on  the  slip 
and  lauM^i  to  flatten  out  by  gentle  warmth.  The*  same  objection 
a)')>lies  to  albumen  '.  aixl  in  adilition,  I  have  found  it  to  Ih:  very  csLsily 
(•'loured  by  Main«  <rN|>ectally  the  blue  dyes)  which  are  often  essential 
:o  xisr  in  iiiicrosriipic  work.  I  have  no  ex|ierience  uith  agar-agar, 
\m:  Zintmermann  states  that  it  U-coines  kUvkI  with  haematoxjlin — 
our  «»f  the  most  im|*f>rtant  Plains,  and  that  the  sections  often  come 
Itour  friim  tlte  glas^  during  tlie  staining  and  uasliing  manipulations. 
'Ihjt  lat:er  objection,  {lerhapH  the  most  vexatious  of  all.  applies,  to 
M>me  rxirnt.  to  albumen  also. 

Ketriitly  I  h4>e  used  as  a  fixati\e  a  dilute  solution  of  gelatine  in 
a  «a:rry  solution  of  bichromate  of  |io:asli.  The  s«ilution  should  lie 
i^uiie  fluid  at  10  C\  In  um^  the  ribbon  of  {araflin  seitions  is  laid 
<  n  a  ilrof*  t4  this  solution  on  tlie  »hile.     Wrinkles  in  the  secuoni  may 

*  I  uMd  the  prvpAftttofi  i^ivm  by  ZimaMn&MUi.  Bo(.  MlkrtKflcb. 


On  the  Development  of  the 
Leaf  and  Sporocarp  in  Marsilia  quadrifoUa^  L. 


BY 


DUNCAN  S.  JOHNSON. 


With  Plates  Z.  XI,  and  XO. 


ALTHOUGH  Marsilia  and  the  related  PUnlana  have 
been  frequently  studied  during  the  present  century, 
the  exact  origin  and  morphological  significance  of  the 
^|K>rocarp  has  nc\'cr  been  satisfactorily  made  out  in  cither 
genus,  the  chief  reasons  for  this  being  apparently  the  com- 
plexity of  the  apical  bud  and  the  dense  covering  of  trichomes 
over  all  the  younger  parts.  The  present  work  was  under- 
taken at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Lotsy.  then  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  in  the  ho[)e  that  a  detailed  study  of  the 
de\eIoj)ment  ^>f  the  leaf  and  the  sporocarp  of  Marsilia  would 
jji\e  v»me  indication  of  the  moqihological  nature  of  the  latter. 
The  work  has  l>een  carrietl  on  during  the  winters  '95  'Ofl, 
*!>r,  *<»7.  in  the   biological   Iaborator>'  of  the  Johns   Hopkins 

*  Act.ri'trit  at  t  thr%u  (or  the  IVi^rrr  id   iK^tiif  x4  I'biltMtiphy  hj  the  Uu«rd 
%4  lt.t«cf»r.«  VuiStk  Iff  the  Jm)iii»  ll<*)4ixt»  Ufit^cruty,  b*hiaiore,  C  S  A.,  Ji 

( AMAto  •#  S««usr.  V«L  XII.  Ho.  XLVI.  Jmi«,  iSsi.) 
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according  to  Hofmcister  ('62)  and  Klein  ('H4),  the  position  of 
the  two-sided  apical  cell  is  transverse  to  the  stem. 

This  apical  cell  of  the  leaf  in  Marsilia  continues  its  growth 
and  activity,  cutting  oflf  segments  alternately  toward  the  right 
and  left  of  the  young  leaf,  which  has  its  ventral  side  facing 
toward  the  stem-apex.  When  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  pairs 
of  segments  have  been  formed,  the  activity  of  the  apical  cell 
is  ended,  probably  by  a  periclinal  wall  like  that  seen  by 
Sadebcck  (78),  Kny  (75).  and  Bower  ('84)  in  other  Lepto- 
sporangiates,  and  that  to  be  described  later  in  the  sporocarp 
of  Marsilia.  The  great  regularity  of  the  segments  of  the 
leaf  in  Marsilia^  as  well  as  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  cells 
remain  of  the  full  length  of  the  segment  (Fig.  3),  make  it 
possible  to  determine  quite  definitely  the  number  of  segments 
formed  (Fig.  a).  The  only  doubt  is  in  regard  to  the  first 
segments,  some  of  which  fuse  with  the  tissue  of  the  stem, 
and  it  is  thus  not  certain  that  the  segment  numbered' i  in 
Fig.  2  \s  not  really  the  second  one.  The  young  leaf  is  about 
1  mm.  long  and  •1.5  mm.  in  diameter  at  the  base  when  the 
activity  of  the  apical  cell  ceases,  and  is  a  slightly  ta[>cring 
conical  organ  cur\'cd  upward  (Fig.  a)  and  ventrally  over  the 
stem-a[)ex.  It  is  almost  exactly  circular  in  cross-scction 
\intil  the  formation  of  the  pinnae  begins,  and  is  not  at  all 
spitulate  as  dcscril)ed  by  Ilanstcin  (*^>r>j  in  M.  Drummoudiis 
.mil  by  CamplK*Il  ('1H»). 

The  segments  of  the  apical  crll  of  the  leaf,  or  'primary 
m.ir^'inal  cclN '  of  Hanstoin  (Tm)  and  Sac!cl>cck  ('7i»,  arc 
nc.Kly  Ncmicirciilar  blocks  with  thr  up|H:r  and  lower  surfaces 
*li^ht!y  c<»ncavc  toward  the  a|>ex  (I'i^s.  4  ^i.  T!\e  first 
<!iMsi<»n-u.iIl  ap|)carinj^  in  these  segments  is  a  lMn;^itnt!inal 
atul  radial  anticline  (/.  I*'i^.  ^i.  cutting  off  about  one-third 
"I  the  si'^jmcnt  toward  the  (lot^al  side  to  form  what  uc  may 
Call  a  Stittcn,  antl  leavin^j  on  the  ventral  side  a  srCMndafy 
nur^^'inal  cell.  Wall  I  is  apparc-ntly  the  *  tan'^M-nli.il  \\all*«»f 
^adilMt  k  (71).  and  itctun  I  is  the  *  Sihitht/elle  '  of  Han.stcin 
K^'^'iK  but  this  lerniinoloj^y  iIihsi  not  seem  appropriate  when 
the  real  |x><iition  of  this  and   later  scction-ualU  is  taken  into 
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On  the  Structure  of  an  Ancient  Paper 


BY 

M.  DAWSON,  B.Sc. 

BtUmkmi  Lmhrai09y,  C^mkrufit, 

IN  November  last,  Professor  Marshall  Ward  handed  to  me 
a  specimen  of  ancient  paper,  with  the  request  that  I  should 
attempt  to  detcrmfhe  the  botanical  nature  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  made. 

Examined  macroscopically,  the  paper  may  be  described 
as  a  light-brown  felt-like  substance,  consisting  of  layers— 
easily  separable  one  from  ihc  other— of  closely  intcnvovcn 
fibres. 

'  The  r*l<f  berr  rrfcnc<l  to  wa»  one  of  four  pieces  of  tocient  MSS,  which  were 
tcTit  Ut  me  tiV  Mrv  Gtlfton  of  (  ft»tlr  ht^Ct  Cambridge,  fur  ciAmiitaliuo  aa  to  the 
BLftteruU  of  which  ihcy  were  com|H*«e«1.  'Ilie«c  MSS.  arc  |>art%  of  a  ftefies 
diK<>«cre<l  hy  Mrv  (•i)f»oa  aiul  Mr«  I  ewti  at  C'airo  in  1^97,  and  which  pruirvd 
ol  »u«nc  hi»tuncal  interest.  Thry  almost  ceitainW  came  fi\im  the  (»eni/eb  or 
\%m\rt  t\<»m  of  the  S>iia|*<>^ue  in  (>M  Cairo,  whcne  contents  Mr.  Schcchtrr  haa 
UMci^ht  to  ('an)lifi«l^-  The  wntinif  on  them  it  Hebrew,  and  refers  to  Irpil 
»Attrrt  Mrt  («tli«oc>  tnfurmt  me  that  «in  one  fraj^mrnt  there  U  cuocliuirc 
ok'lriKr  tA  the  <!a<r.  io.\M.  and  fuit^>er  in<{ulry  hadt  to  the  cunvivtiim  that  this 
It  <i«»<  ^4  the  olde*l  frai:n>ei  t»  of  \\x*,h  wrttini;  in  F.n|;land.  I  feub«r«{Defiti)r  rec*  iTtti 
Xfj  Mr  Vhe^hirr't  ktixliir^t  aitithrr  fra^'iitent  of  a  tiiuilir  }ia|>er.  (>n  testin|*  thett 
fivt  \^\n%  I  t<iut>d  th«m  to  t<  tn^i\c  of  flat  or  »ome  umilar  fibre,  and  t^>c  tuhjecC 
m»ri1  M>  mtcreUio^'  that  1  a«ke()  Mim  I ^awwjci  to  i;o  mure  fully  into  the  matter, 
«kKh  %Xa€  ba^  »a«.r»^»lu:ly  ilune.     II.  MAktHAl  I.  W  AftU. 

mt  %9^mmy,  V«L  XXL  H«.  XLV.  Umr^K  iS9«) 
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As  is  well  known,  many  ancient  writings  are  on  vellum 
or  papyrus :  this,  however,  was  evidently  neither  a  prepared 
animal  skin  nor  so  complicated  a  tissue  as  that  of  the  Cyperus 
Papyrus,  It  clearly  was  composed  of  fibres  which  had  by 
some  process  been  extracted  from  the  tissues  of  some 
plant. 

After  teasing  in  water  and  examining  with  the  microscope, 
the  paper  was  seen  to  consist  of  fibres,  often  occurring  in 
strands,  accompanied  by  elements  showing  spiral  or  simple- 
pitted  markings,  and  here  and  there  by  cells  of  wood- paren- 
chyma or  medullary  rays.  The  layers  of  the  paper  appear 
to  have  been  stuck,  not  woven  together;  an  examination 
of  the  dust,  shattered  from  the  paper,  showed,  after  treatment 
with  iodine,  yellow  and  bluish-black  particles — the  latter  some- 
times lying  along  the  fibres,  and  giving  to  them  a  blue  colour. 
This  suggested  that  some  form  of  starch  may  have  been  used 
in  the  manufacture,  but  all  attempts  to  determine  its  nature 
were  unsuccessful.  This  alteration  of  the  starch-grains,  which 
had  evidently  taken  place,  was  probably  due  to  the  action 
of  numerous  Fungus-hyphae,  and  groups  of  Bacteria-like 
bodies,  which  could  be  seen  amongst  the  fibres. 

The  individual  fibres  are  somewhat  cylindrical  in  shape, 
with  pointed  ends,  and  very  narrow  lumen.  Their  walls  are 
thick,  and  show  regular  longitudinal  striations,  but  no  visible 
pits.  Their  breadth  is  practically  constant  (•015  mm.),  but 
the  length  varies  considerably:  the  extreme  measurements 
taken  were  6*4  mm.  and  3«i  mm. ;  an  average  of  ten  measure- 
ments gave  4-25  mm.  As,  however,  so  many  of  the  fibres  were 
broken,  accurate  measurements  of  length  were  not  possible, 
and  these  figures  cannot  be  relied  upon.  It  can,  nevertheless, 
be  afllirmed  that  the  fibres  are  shorter  and  narrower  than 
those  of  cotton,  and  are  not,  like  them,  flattened  and 
twisted. 

They  show  a  marked  tendency  to  tear  into  fibrillae,  often 
in  spirals,  and  show  traces  of  swellings  or  kinks.  With 
Schulze's  solution,  they  give  a  purple  colour,  with  iodine  pink, 
and  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  blue:   but  no  trace  of 
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lipiin-reaction  cmn  be  obtained  either  with  phlofX)ghicin  and 
HCI  or  with  aniline  sulphate. 

When  treated  with  Cu.  Amm.,  the  fibres  behave  in  a 
characteristic  manner:  the  walls  swell  greatly— causing  the 
striations  to  become  beautifully  clear — and  the  lumen  persists 
for  some  time  as  a  very  narrow,  dark,  wavy  line,  running 
down  the  middle.  The  above  results  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  some  sort  of  non-lignified  bast-fibres. 

Among  the  fibres  which  seemed  likely  to  be  met  with  as 
andcnt  paper-materials  are  Flax,  Hemp,  Baeknaria^  Braus* 
soMitia^  Cotton,  and  Nettle  ^  We  may  exclude,  by  the  re- 
actions, such  lignificd  fibres  as  jute,  straw,  and  wood,  met 
with  in  modem  papers:  and,  probably,  certain  Indian  and 
out-of-the-way  fibres,  as  Rice,  Bamboo,  Daphne,  New  Zealand 
Flax,  &c.,  may  also  be  neglected. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  above  list  gave  the  following 
results  • : — 

1 .  Coiion  fibres  are  flat  and  often  twisted ;  they  are  broader, 

longer,  and  show  a  wider  lumen  than  those  under 
investigation  ;  and  in  addition,  when  treated  with  Cu. 
Amm.  they  coil  into  spirals  before  complete  solution. 

2.  Settle  {Vrtica  dioicd)  fibres,  like  those  of  cotton,  arc 

flat,  and  somewhat  twisted ;  they  arc  c\'en  broader 
than  those  of  (Utton,  .ind  show  as  wide  a  lumen. 
Their  \\;ill!i  have  distinct  longitudinal  and  transverse 
striations.  and  under  the  action  of  Cu.  Amm.  they 
iK'come  swollen  anti  much  crumpled,  leaving  the  broad 
lumen  very  clearly  vi««ihlc. 

\.  I  li'hmi'fia  mvea  fibres  rcs(*mblethc  fibres  of  the  {)a per  in 
their  brr.iilth.  narrow  lunien.  and  non-lignified  walls,  but 
are  i  Irarly  distin^uihhcd  from  them  by  their  cluh-sha|K:d 
rmlN,  and  thiir  characteristic  iK'haviour  with  Cu.  Amm., 
vi/    rapidly  ci tiling  into  Ickisc  spirals. 

T    Wirii.rr.  Ihr  Kiitiiliiffr  tin  rrtanirhrricbrt,  p.  447. 
'  ^«cv  al***  <  r<iM  ti.il  lloui,  A  TcAtbouk  ol  I'a^r-mAkiag,  pp  JO  ^1 
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pair  of  pinnae  (/^.,  Fig.  i8).  Each  pinna  is  formed  from  the 
whole  length  of  one  segment  (usually  the  lower  one)  and 
most,  but  not  all,  of  a  second  (Fig.  19).  In  this  respect  the 
pinnae  resemble  those  of  Ceratopteris  (Kny  75)  and  differ 
from  those  of  Asplenium  serpentini  (Sadebeck  73)  and  Onoclea 
(Campbell  '87),  in  which  the  pinnae  are  equal  in  extent  to  the 
s^ments. 

Soon  after  the  apical  growth  ceases,  the  s^ments  beyond 
the  first  pair  of  pinnae,  except  part  or  all  of  the  one  next 
the  lower  pinna  on  each  side,  begin  to  swell  out  in  a  similar 
manner  to  form  the  terminal  pair  of  leaflets. 

In  a  transverse  section  of  the  leaf  through  the  pinnae,  which 
is  practically  the  same  for  both  pairs,  we  see  that  the  swelling 
mentioned  is  due  to  the  continued  activity  of  the  marg^inal 
cells  (Fig.  ao).  No  pericline  is  formed  in  these,  as  in  the 
marginal  cells  of  the  petiole,  but  anticlines  parallel  alternately 
to  walls  IV,  V  are  formed  continually  until  the  pinna  is  two 
millimeters  broad  or  more  (Fig.  21).  The  additional  sections 
thus  formed  divide  like  the  earlier  ones  by  periclines  to  form 
the  three  meristem-layers  of  the  lamina.  The  marginal  cells 
also  divide  frequently  by  anticlines  perpendicular  to  the  edge 
of  the  pinna,  thus  constantly  increasing  in  number  and  giving 
the  pinna  a  fan-like  shape  with  rounded  outer  edge  formed 
by  the  actively  dividing  marginal  cells  (Fig.  19),  as  was  shown 
by  Hanstein.  The  pinnae  are  directed  more  ventrally  than 
laterally  from  the  petiole,  and  the  upper  pair  soon  come  to 
have  their  upper  or  ventral  surfaces  nearly  in  contact,  while 
the  lower  and  older  pair  fold  together  (Fig.  21)  to  enclose  the 
younger  ones  between  them  in  the  bud  (Fig.  25). 

A  branch  of  the  axial  bundle  is  given  off  to  each  pinna, 
which  branches  to  form  the  anastomosing  veins  characteristic 
oi  Marsilia\  but  the  exact  development  of  these  bundles  of 
the  pinna  was  not  studied,  and  I  cannot  state  whether  they 
arise,  as  Sadebeck  (74)  has  shown  them  to,  in  Asplenium. 
The  epidermal  cells  of  the  leaf  give  rise  to  stomata  on  the 
upper  or  both  sides,  and  to  deciduous  trichomes  like  those 
of  the  petiole. 
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The  Sporocarp. 

The  bean-shaped  sporocarps  of  MarsUia  qmadrifolia  are 
usually  borne  in  pairs,  the  stalks  of  the  two  uniting  below, 
as  shown  by  A.  Braun  (70),  to  form  a  common  stalk  joining 
the  petiole  of  the  fertile  leaf  on  its  inner  side  near  the  base. 
Occasionally  but  a  single  sporocarp  is  found,  or  two  with 
stalks  separately  inserted  on  the  petiole,  or  more  rarely  three 
or  four,  usually  with  a  common  stalk.  In  the  half-grown 
sporocarp  we  find  the  smaller  or  younger  one  of  the  pair  is 
borne  on  the  side  of  the  stalk  toward  the  petiole.  If  sporo- 
carps occur  on  any  leaves  of  a  given  branch  they  are  usually 
found  on  all. 

Plants  of  Marsiiia  which  were  left  out  of  water  in  September 
by  the  drying  up  of  a  pond,  matured  many  more  sporocarps 
than  plants  growing  where  the  water-level  was  constant. 
Although  the  latter  had  an  equal  number  of  young  sporo- 
carps in  July,  nothing  but  small  and  often  shrunken  rudiments 
were  found  on  most  of  the  plants  in  September ;  these  might, 
however,  be  borne  on  large  and  well -developed  petioles,  so 
that  there  b  no  regularity  in  the  rctardatfon  in  development 
of  the  fertile  leaves. 

BischoflT  (*2M)  says  the  s|K>rocarp  of  Mnrsilia  arises  as  a 
slight  prominence  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  |)etiolc,  while 
Mcttenius  ('46)  states  that  it  originates  cndogcnously,  and 
later  breaks  through  the  epidermis  of  the  petiole  to  form 
a  solid  mass  of  tissue,  in  the  interior  of  which  later  the  son 
and  canals  arc  devclo|)ed.  The  youngest  s{K>rocarp  studied 
l»y  Rusiiow  (721  had  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  but  was  already 
dtflercntiatcd  into  stalk  and  capsule  (probably  about  the  stage 
of  that  shown  in  Fig.  41).  He  thought  the  soral  canals  arose 
by  the  splitting  apart  of  certain  cells  in  the  interior  of  the 
capsule  and  the  formation  of  pits  on  the  ventral  surface  into 
which  these  slils  o|)ene(l,  to  close  again  later  by  the  growth 
of  the  cells  on  the  ventral  surface.  On  the  walls  of  these 
canals  arose  the  '  soral  cells/  in  each  of  which  later  a  tetra- 
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hedral  apical  cell  was  formed,  which  cut  off  a  number  of 
segments  that,  according  to  Russow,  gave  rise  to  the  placenta 
with  its  vascular  bundle  and  to  the  microsporangia,  while 
the  apical  cell  itself  finally  became  the  macrosporang^um. 
Goebel  ('82)  states  that  the  soral  canals  of  Marsilia  are 
external  in  origin,  and  that  the  sporangia  arise  from  super- 
ficial cells ;  Biisgen  ('92)  describes  the  first  rudiment  of  the 
sporocarp  as  '  eine  scheinbare  grosse  Liicke '  in  the  tissue  of 
the  young  leaf,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  all  the  soral 
cells  of  each  sorus  are  derived  from  a  single  superficial  cell 
of  the  ventral  surface.  The  placenta,  microsporangia  and 
macrosporangia,  he  states,  are  formed  as  Russow  has  described 
from  these  soral  cells. 

According  to  my  own  observations  on  M.  qnadrifolia^  the 
sporocarp  makes  its  appearance  when  the  young  fertile  leaf 
consists  of  about  six  or  seven  pairs  of  segments,  and  thus 
long  before  the  appearance  of  the  lamina.  It  is  developed 
from  an  apical  cell  exactly  like  that  of  the  leaf,  formed  in  one 
of  the  ultimate  marginal  cells  of  the  inner  side  of  the  petiole 
(F.m.c,  Fig.  22)  and  placed  transversely  to  the  latter.  The 
marginal  cell  involved  may  be  either  the  upper  or  lower  of 
(apparently  always)  the  second  segment  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  petiole,  though,  because  of  the  crowding  together  of 
the  various  rudiments  of  the  bud,  this  could  not  be  made  out 
with  certainty  (F.,  Fig.  23).  The  sporocarp  is  thus  not, 
strictly  speaking,  epidermal  in  origin,  but  resembles  closely 
in  its  origin  the  single  sporangium  of  Lygodium  from  a  mar- 
gfinal  cell  of  the  fertile  pinnule,  as  described  by  Prantl  ('81). 

The  apical  cell  of  the  sporocarp  thus  formed  goes  on 
cutting  off  segments,  alternately  toward  the  base  and  apex 
of  the  leaf,  or  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  sporocarp  itself, 
until  about  twenty-three  pairs  of  segments  are  formed.  It 
thus  gives  rise  to  a  papilla,  much  like  the  very  young  leaf, 
which  bends  laterally  to  grow  up  beside  the  petiole  with  its 
ventral  side  facing  in  the  same  direction  (Fig.  24),  and  then 
bends  ventrally  upon  itself  at  the  point  where  the  stalk  joins 
the  capsule  (Fig.  25).     Finally,  at  about  the  time  that  the 
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activity  of  the  apical  cell  is  ended,  by  the  appearance  in  it 
of  a  pcriclinal  wall,  the  capsule  or  upper  part  of  the  sporocarp 
lies  with  its  ventral  side  nearly  in  contact  with  that  of  the 
stalk  (Fig.  31  a).  The  capsule  is  at  this  time  about  i  mm. 
loo^;,  and  the  sori  at  the  base  about  as  far  developed  as 
that  shown  in  Fig.  36.  There  is  never  any  curling  in  of  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  capsule,  suggesting  the  circinate  coiling 
of  the  leaf,  and  the  sharp  bending  mentioned  above  b  partially 
straightened  out  later,  as  Russow  has  shown,  by  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  capsule  at  the  base. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell  are 
very  nearly  like  those  formed  in  the  leaf,  and  their  earlier 
divisions  are  exactly  the  same.  Walls  I  and  II  (Fig.  27)  are 
followed  by  the  transverse  anticline  dividing  the  marginal 
cell  (/. a}^  Fig.  34),  and  wall  III  is  formed  in  the  same  position 
as  in  the  leaf.  This  is  followed,  however,  by  another  anticline 
parallel  to  III  {ll\  Fig.  27),  and  then  the  regular  alternation 
is  resumed,  wall  V  being  on  the  ventral  side,  and  VI,  the  last 
m-all.  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  marginal  cell  (Fig.  28).  We 
thus  have  one  more  section  dorsal  to  the  marginal  cell  than 
in  the  leaf,  and  the  ultimate  marginal  cell  is  of  the  seventh 
grade  inMcad  of  the  sixth. 

The  jv»sili<»n  <>f  lh<'  section- walls  given  alK)vc  is  in  general 
that  foumi  in  all  of  the  segments  of  the  s|)<)rocarp.  but  certain 
exceptions  arc  worthy  of  note.  Thus  wall  IV,  instead  of 
running  throuj^h  to  wall  II  as  usual,  often  bends  down  to 
meet  wall  III  at  some  distance  fn»m  II  (dotted  line.  Fig.  27). 
This  tyjie  of  division,  however,  was  never  seen  in  the  lower  or 
ba^iscopic  marginal  cells  of  the  soral  segments  of  the  capsule. 
Again.  Miction  V  is  usually  narnmer  in  the  basiscopic  marginal 
cells  of  the  M»ral  segments  of  the  ca|>sulc  (  /',  Fig.  ^4),  and 
hence  the  ha-iscopic  ultimate  marginal  cells,  which  are 
evidently  *  the  sorus  mother-cells  *  of  lUisgen  are  the  largest 
onri  of  the  ventral  si«le  of  the  capsule.  Finally,  any  marginal 
cell  of  the  !n»or«Karp  except  the  l>asi.scopic  one  <»f  the  soral 
segments,  may  f«»rm  x  j>efi<line  instea<l  of  wall  \'I.  and  thu5 
nuke  the  ultimate  marginal    cell  of  the  sixth    grade.     I'his 
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behaviour  is  apparently  analogous  to  that  of  certain  marginal 
cells  of  the  fifth  grade  in  the  leaf. 

When  the  second  sporocarp  of  a  pair  is  formed,  it  arises 
usually  from  a  marginal  cell  of  the  second  or  third  segment 
of  the  first  sporocarp  on  the  side  of  the  latter  toward  the 
petiole  on  which  it  is  borne  (F^,  Fig.  26),  and  a  third  probably 
arises  in  the  same  way  from  the  second.  The  position  of  the 
apical  cell  of  this  second  sporocarp,  with  reference  to  the  first, 
is  transverse,  like  that  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  first  with 
reference  to  the  petiole.  This  mode  of  origin  of  the  younger 
sporocarp  from  older  ones  shows  that  the  common  stalk  of 
the  pair  is  simply  the  portion  of  the  stalk  of  the  older  one 
below  the  point  of  origin  of  the  second,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  stalk  common  to  the  second  and  third  sporocarps  of 
a  trio.  It  is  probable  that  where  two  or  more  sporocarps 
are  inserted  on  the  petiole  by  separate  stalks,  as  happens 
occasionally  in  M,  quadrifolia,  and  constantly  in  forms  like 
M.polycarpa^  we  should  find  them  to  originate  from  marginal 
cells  of  successive  s^ments  of  the  petiole,  but  the  early 
stages  of  this  type  were  never  seen. 

The  Stalk. 

The  further  development  of  the  seven  divisions  of  each 
segment  mentioned  above  differs  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  sporocarp.  In  the  four  or  five  oldest  pairs  of  segments 
that  form  the  stalk,  their  later  history  is  very  like  that  of  the 
segments  of  the  petiole,  except  that  the  axial  bundle  is  here 
formed  entirely  from  the  plerome  of  sections  I  and  II  and 
a  part  only  of  that  from  section  III.  All  the  remaining 
portions  of  these  segments,  and  all  of  the  other  segments, 
give  rise  to  mesophyll  and  to  hypodermal  and  epidermal 
structures,  but  no  tannin-sacs  are  formed  among  the 
mesophyll-cells,  and  only  very  small  air-canals  between  these 
and  the  hypodermis.  A  structure  is  thus  formed  of  smaller 
diameter  than  the  petiole,  and  of  much  firmer  tissue,  which 
swells  out  at  the  upper  end  (/.  A,  Fig.  44)  to  form  the  lower 
tooth  of  the  capsule. 
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The  Capsule. 

In  the  Beventeen  or  eighteen  s^ments  forming  this  part 
of  the  sporocarp,  we  find  that  plerome-  and  dermatogen-  walls 
are  formed  in  each  section,  as  in  those  of  the  petiole  (Figs.  27, 
28),  and  the  halving  anticline  of  section  I  is  followed  by 
periclines  cutting  off  another  portion  of  plerome  from  each 
half  The  dorsal  bundle,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  axial 
bundle  of  the  stalk,  is  made  up  entirely  from  the  plerome 
of  section  I  {d.h,^  Fig.  31),  some  of  the  cells  of  which  differ 
from  all  others  of  the  capsule  by  remaining  of  the  full  length 
of  the  segment.  The  bundle  is  thus  much  more  restricted 
in  origin  than  that  of  the  petiole. 

The  dermatogen- layer  in  the  capsule  splits,  as  in  the  leaf, 
into  epidermal  and  hypodermal  layers,  of  which  the  former 
remains  one  cell  in  thickness  and  gives  rise  to  stomata  and 
deciduous  trichomes,  while  the  latter  divides  {hy.^  Figs.  29,31) 
to  form  the  two  layers  of  thickened  cells  of  the  wall  of  the 
mature  capsule,  diflcring  thus  from  the  hypodermis  of  the  leaf 
(Fig.  10).  The  pcriblem  of  the  capsule  gives  rise  to  the 
sc\'eral  la>'er8  of  loosely  packed  cells  between  the  vascular 
bundle  and  the  hypodermis,  and  between  these  cells  and  the 
Utter  arc  clcvcl())>cd  the  numerous  but  small  air-canals  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  dorsal  side  (/i.  r.,  Fig.  29)  and  separated 
by  |>artitions  arising  like  those  in  tho  petiole. 

In  the  first  three  segments  at  the  b.isc  of  the  capsule  no 
iori  are  formetl.but  there  is  formeil  in  the  youngest  pair  from 
the  plerome  of  sections  III  and  IV,  in  a  way  to  be  de.scrit)ed 
in  treating  the  soral  segments,  a  forked  lateral  branch  of  the 
d<irtal  bundle  (Fi;;.  44).  The  plerome  of  sections  II,  V, 
and  VI  of  this  pair  of  s<*^mcnts,  and  all  but  section  I  of  the 
next  older  p.iir,  is  apiurcntly  devoted  to  the  formation  of 
the  basal  |>ortion  of  the  jjclatinous  rin^;  on  which  the  sori  arc 
U>rne  when  the  cap^ile  bursts.  In  the  oldest  |>airs  of  seg- 
ments there  is  formed  a  two  layered  wall  of  thickened  cells, 
like  tho^e  of  the  hypodermis.  stretching  completely  across  the 
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base  of  the  capsule  (d.w.,  Figs.  31  a,  42,  44).  In  the  periblem 
above  the  dorsal  bundle  in  these  segments  and  in  several 
of  the  older  soral  ones  is  developed  a  wall  of  thickened  cells, 
enclosing  between  it  and  the  dorsal  hypodermal  wall  a  lens- 
shaped  mass  of  looser  cells,  the  *  linsenformige  Raum'  of 
Russow  (/.  r.,  Fig.  44).  There  is  an  opening  into  this  space 
just  above  where  the  dorsal  bundle  pierces  the  basal  wall, 
and  another  at  the  anterior  end,  out  of  which  there  projects 
a  rod  of  brown-walled  cells  (dr.,  Fig.  44).  The  epidermal 
cells  above  this  cavity  swell  out  later  to  form  the  upper 
tooth  of  the  capsule  {u,  /.,  Fig.  44). 

Each  segment  of  the  next  eight  or  nine  pairs  give  rise  to 
a  sorus.  Section  I  in  these  segments  develops  much  as  in 
the  segments  of  the  stalk,  as  we  have  seen  above.  But  the 
other  sections  have  a  peculiar  history.  Sections  III.  IV,  and 
VI,  dorsal  to  the  marginal  cell,  widen  rapidly  at  their  outer 
ends,  while  sections  II  and  V  do  not.  The  ultimate  marginal 
cell  is  thus  pushed  around  to  a  ventral  position,  the  inter- 
polated section  IV  contributing  largely  to  this  end  (Figs.  27, 
29  ;  cf.  Figs.  8, 9).  Finally,  all  other  cells  in  this  region  grow 
out  beyond  the  cells  formed  from  the  basiscopic  ultimate 
marginal  cell,  and  grow  together  over  the  outer  ends  of  them, 
completely  enclosing  them  (Figs.  29-33). 

The  Vascular  Bundle-System. 

The  dorsal  bundle,  arising  from  the  plerome  of  section  I  in 
all  the  segments  of  the  capsule,  gives  rise  in  each  soral 
segment  to  a  lateral  branch  that  runs  down  back  of  each 
sorus,  between  this  and  the  lateral  wall  of  the  capsule.  At 
a  point  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  sorus  the  lateral 
bundle  splits  to  three  branches,  as  Russow  has  shown.  Two 
of  these  (/.  b.  /.,  Fig.  33)  continue  on  in  the  course  of  the 
single  part  of  the  bundle,  while  the  third  turns  abruptly 
inward  to  connect  with  the  placental  bundle  of  the  sorus 
(/.  br,^  Figs.  33,  44).  The  dorsal  and  single  portion  of  the 
lateral  bundle  arises  from  the  basiscopic  half  of  the  plerome 
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of  section  III,  and  from  a  part  of  the  same  region  of 
section  IV  (/.  *.,  Figs.  29,  31,  32).  Of  the  two  outer  forks 
of  this  bundle  one  arises  in  the  basiscopic  quarter  of  the 
acroscopic  half  of  the  plcrome  of  the  same  s^ment  (/.  b.f.^ 
Figs.  35,  39,  40),  and  the  other  from  the  acroscopic  quarter  of 
the  acroscopic  half  of  the  next  older  segment.  These  forks 
are  formed  very  early,  but  grow  in  length  with  the  sorus,  and 
finally  on  beyond  it  to  the  ventral  edge  of  the  capsule 
(Figs.  33-44)1  where  their  ends  become  connected  in  a  more 
or  less  r^ular  way  with  those  of  their  fellows  of  the  same 
side  of  the  capsule  {L  b.f.^  Fig.  44).  The  third  or  placental 
branch  of  the  lateral  bundle  arises  from  a  part  of  the  plerome 
of  the  basiscopic  half  of  section  VI  (/tf.,  dr.,  Figs.  3I9  32,  33, 
42),  and  the  placental  bundle  with  which  this  connects  is 
developed  from  the  plerome  of  the  same  part  of  this  section 
(/«.,  *.,  Figs.  30,  32.  36,  41,  42). 

The  Sori. 

Of  the  sections  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  marginal  cell,  the 
plerome  of  section  1 1  develops  ultimately  into  the  large-celled 
tissue  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  gelatinous  ring  (^/.', 
Figs.  29,  31,^.  r..  Figs.  32,  33),  described  by  Hanstein  ('62) 
and  Russow.  The  plerome  of  section  V  grows  around  under 
the  inner  end  of  the  marginal  cell  (Figs.  aH-^a),  and  probably 
takes  |)an  ultimately  in  the  formation  either  of  the  j^clatinous 
rini;  or  perhaps  of  the  stalks  by  which  the  indusia  arc  attached 
to  the  latter,  but  this  wa,s  not  determined  with  certainty. 
The  pcriblcm  of  both  these  sections  apfiarently  develops  very 
slightly,  and  seems  to  form  a  part  of  the  stalk  of  the  indusium 
Kpb,  V\^%  iH  31),  but  the  boundary  between  this  and  the 
dermato^cn  soon  becomes  indi.stin^uishable.  The  dermato^^cn 
of  both  sections  grows  r.ipidly  in  a  radial  direction  (//.,  Figs. 
iH-  {I,  o.  imi.,  Fi^js.  ^2.  \\),  and  ^jives  rise  to  that  iK)rtion  of 
the  indusium  on  the  median  side  (»f  the  sorus.  The  outer  or 
ventral  cells  of  these  sections  soon  ^row  over  laterally  to 
meet  section  VI,  and  thus  enclose  the  cells  of  the  sorus, 
while  certain  cells  of  these  just  below  the  ventral  wall  give 
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rise  to  part,  if  not  all  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the  gelatinous 
ring.  The  inner  portion  however,  in  the  basiscopic  half  of 
the  s^ments  at  least,  remains  of  a  single  cell  in  thickness  in 
each,  even  at  maturity. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  division  of  the  soral 
segment,  the  basiscopic  ultimate  marginal  cell  (Figs.  34-38), 
from  which  are  derived  all  the  sporangia  of  the  sorus.  This 
is  the  *  Sorusmutterzelle '  of  Biisgen,  but  this  name  seems 
inappropriate  as  there  is  no  single  mother-cell  of  the  sporangia 
of  the  sorus  alone,  nor  of  the  whole  sorus  including  the 
indusium  after  the  single  marginal  cell  of  the  third  grade. 

* 

No  dermatogen-wall  is  formed  in  these  marginal  cells,  and 
the  sori  being  derived  thus,  like  the  young  sporocarp  itself, 
from  a  cell  capable  of  forming  at  least  two  of  the  meristem- 
layers,  are  not  of  strictly  epidermal  origin.  As  the  young 
sporocarp  increases  in  size,  we  find  that  soon  after  the  forma- 
tion of  section  VI  the  basiscopic  marginal  cell  elongates  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  organ,  and  divides  by 
a  transverse  anticline  into  halves,  of  which  the  acroscopic 
one  soon  comes  to  be  the  larger  (Figs.  34-38).  Then  each 
of  these  divides  by  another  anticline  (Fig.  38),  forming  thus 
four  cells,  of  which  the  basiscopic  one  of  the  acroscopic  pair 
soon  becomes  the  largest  (/.  ma-sp,  m,  r.,  Fig.  38),  while  its 
sister-cell  on  the  acroscopic  side  splits  by  still  another  anti- 
cline. We  have  formed  thus  a  series  of  five  cells,  of  which 
the  middle  and  larger  one  (/.  ma-sp,  m.  r..  Figs.  34,  38)  is 
the  primary  macrosporangium  mother-cell  giving  rise  to  all 
the  macrosporangia  of  the  sorus.  The  adjacent  cells  on 
cither  side  of  the  latter  {p.  mi-sp,,  m,  ^.,  Figs.  34,  35,  38)  are 
the  primary  microsporangium  mother-cells,  while  the  outer 
cells  of  the  five  {i,  ind.,  Figs.  34,  38)  give  rise  to  the  inner 
layer  of  the  indusium  on  each  side.  The  outer  layer  of  the 
indusium  on  each  side  is  formed  by  the  splitting  in  two  of 
the  acroscopic  marginal  cell  by  a  transverse  anticline  {p.  ind,^ 
Figs.  35-38),  one  half  helping  to  form  the  indusium  of  the 
sorus  of  its  own  segment,  and  the  other  of  the  sorus  of  the  next 
younger  s^ment. 
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In  horizontal  section  it  is  seen  that  the  three  middle  or 
sporangial  cells  become  more  densely  filled  with  protoplasm 
than  the  indusial  cells  (Fig.  35),  and  also  become  separated  at 
the  ventral  surface  from  the  cells  of  section  V  (^.  r.,  Figs.  29, 
35)t  thus  forming  the  beginning  of  the  soral  canal.  Otherwise 
the  de\'elopmcnt  of  all  of  the  five  cells  is  much  alike  at  first, 
and  if  we  take  transverse  sections  in  the  plane  of  the  sporangial 
cells,  we  find  that  each  elongates  considerably  in  a  radial 
direction  (Fig.  2y),  and  later  divides  into  two  by  a  pericline 
( Fig.  30).  Then  by  the  further  growth  and  division  of  both 
of  these  cells  {ma.-sp.  m.  c.  Fig.  31),  there  is  formed  a  row  of 
sc\'cn  or  eight  cells  reaching  from  about  the  centre  of  the 
capsule  nearly  to  the  ventral  surface  (Fig.  32),  all  of  them 
separated  by  the  soral  cavity  or  canal  from  that  part  of  the 
indusium  formed  from  section  V.  In  sagittal  section  (Fig.  43) 
it  is  seen  that  the  microsporangial  and  indusial  cells  have 
di\ided  in  a  similar  manner. 

From  the  occurrence  in  them  of  nuclear  spindles  and  their 
relation  to  the  surrounding  cells»  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  sporangial  cells  of  the  sorus  are  derived  from  the 
nurginal  cell,  and  none  from  cells  dorsal  to  this  in  the  interior 
of  the  ca|)sule,  as  Biisgen  thought  posmble.  In  the  t>ending  of 
the  soral  canal  that  takes  place  as  it  increases  in  length,  the 
s|Miran^ial  cells  may  come  in  coniacl  with  the  inner  layer 
«»f  the  indusium.  but  thrrc  is  certainly  no  growing;  together, 
anif  the  phenomenon  has  no  >ignificancc.  It  is  cluriiij^  the 
development  of  thiN  row  of  soral  cells  that  they  arc  outgrown 
anil  finally  cndoseti  by  the  surrounding  cells,  forming  .it  first 
a  *  funncl-likc  pit'  at  the  ventral  end  of  the  soral  canal 
<  Fig^  3  .  ^1  »,  but  finally  cl'»Mng  entirely,  though  leaving 
lracr%  of  the  fusion  for  a  long  time  {s.  r.,  Figs.  ^l.  33). 

W  bile  the  s|Hjrangial  and  indusial  cells  have  increased  in 
numlx-rs  by  the  radial  growth  and  division,  there  have  been 
other  im|>»rtant  vhanges  The  macros|)orangium  mother-cells 
yma-sf.  m.  c,  V  gt.  3;,.  3^;  are  pushed  by  the  grt)Wth  of  the 
picrome  of  section  VI  ifa.  b.,  ligs.  3^,  37)  out  into  the  soral 
«.avtty.  far  bc)'ond   the   micros|>orangium   mother-cells,  swell 
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laterally  to  several  times  their  former  size,  and  in  so  doing 
push  the  microsporangial  cells  around  (Figs.  36,  37)  to  a 
position  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their  former  one.  The 
macrosporangium  mother-cell  finally  divides  by  three  inclined 
walls  to  form  the  tetrahedral  apical  cell  of  the  macro- 
sporangium  {ma.  sp.,  Figs.  32,  37).  This  apical  cell  cuts  off 
two  more  segments  on  each  of  the  three  sides  below  (Fig.  41), 
which  form  the  stalk  and  basal  wall  of  the  sporangium ;  then 
a  pcricline  is  formed  near  the  outer  end  of  the  apical  cell, 
cutting  off  the  archesporium  {arc,  Fig.  41)  and  completing 
the  sporangium  wall.  The  archesporium,  as  Russow  has 
shown,  then  gives  rise  to  the  tapetum  and  spores. 

While  the  microsporangial  cells  are  being  pushed  aside  as 
described  above,  each  has  divided  by  anticlines  approximately 
parallel  to  the  segment  wall,  first  to  two  (Fig.  36)  and  then  to 
four  (Fig.  41).  These  come  to  lie  parallel  to  the  segments  of  the 
apical  cell  of  the  macrosporangium,  and  are  evidently  the  cells 
which  Russow  supposed  to  be  segments  of  this,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  are  really  derived  as  described  above. 

Of  the  four  cells  formed  from  each  of  the  microsporangial 
cells  as  just  described,  the  lower  three  go  to  form  sterile 
tissue  of  the  placenta  (pa.,  Fig.  41),  while  only  the  upper  one, 
next  to  the  macrosporangium,  actually  forms  microsporangia. 
Each  of  these  upper  cells  divides  by  walls  transverse  to  the 
axis  of  the  sorus  to  form  four  cells  on  each  side  of  each 
macrosporangium  (which  are  well  seen  in  a  sagittal  section 
of  a  capsule  somewhat  older  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  43). 
Then  each  of  these  four  cells  swells  out  from  the  placenta, 
and  divides  into  a  basal  cell  {st.  r..  Fig.  41)  and  an  outer  cell, 
in  which  is  formed  later  the  tetrahedral  apical  cell  giving  rise 
to  the  stalk,  walls,  and  archesporium.  This  basal  cell  of  the 
microsporangium  may  be  considered  as  homologous  with  the 
stalk-cell  found  in  other  Leptosporangiates^  but  nothing  was 
seen  in  the  development  of  the  macrosporangium  that  could 
be  regarded  as  such.  In  this  latter  respect  Marsilia  appears 
to  differ  from  Pilularia,  where  Campbell  (*93^  states  that  such 
a  cell  is  formed,  at  least  occasionally. 
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In  the  development  of  the  sporangial  cells  just  described, 
the  picrome  of  the  acroscopic  part  of  the  basiscopic  half  of 
section  VI  has  played  an  important  part.  The  cells  derived 
from  this  (pa,  *.,  Figs.  35,  36)  push  in  back  of  the  swelling 
macrosporangium  mother-cell  and  between  the  placental  cells 
(pa..  Figs.  37,  41)  derived  from  the  primary  microsporangium 
mother-cells.  Most  of  these  cells  derived  from  section  VI 
form  the  middle  portion  or  axis  of  the  placenta,  but  a  row  of 
them  next  to  the  base  of  the  macrosporangium  (/tf.  ^., 
Fig.  36),  and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  sorus  {pa.  b.^ 
Figs.  32,  33,  44),  develop  the  vascular  bundle  of  the  placenta, 
while  at  a  point  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  sorus  these 
same  cells  become  modified  across  the  whole  width  of  sec- 
lion  VI  (pa.  *r..  Figs.  3»-33f  42,  44),  to  form  the  placental 
branch  connecting  the  placental  bundle  with  the  lateral 
bundle. 

During  this  activity  of  the  other  cells  of  the  sorus  the 
indu^ial  cells  have  been  de\xloping  also.  The  acroscopic  part 
of  section  V  and  the  acroscopic  marginal  cell  have  each  split 
by  a  tran5%'er5C  anticline  (Figs  35,  36)  to  form,  in  connexion 
with  the  cells  of  section  II,  the  complete  outer  layer  of  the 
induftium  (o.  tnd,.  Figs.  3^1-37.  41,  43).  The  inner  indusial 
cells  dcrivctl  from  the  basiscopic  marginal  cell  and  the  hasi- 
copic  portion  of  section  V  (1.  /W.,  I'ij^s.  31-37,  41.  43) 
complete  the  inner  layer  al.so.  K.irli  c»f  these  layers  remains 
one  id!  in  thickness  thmuj^hout  ;  but  by  growth  of  the  cells 
in  a  direction  parallel  to,  and  division  by  walls  |)eri)etulicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  indusium,  the  latter  pushes  out  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  jjrowin^  s(>oran^ia.  During  the  ijrowth 
<if  the  indusium  intercellular  spaces  ajipear  at  many  points 
lictuccn  the  two  layers  iV\^.  41).  and  other  lar^jer  ones 
between  the  outer  layers  of  the  indusia  of  adjacent  sori.  both 
laterally  and  alon^  the  median  wall  (/  s.i  ,  Fij»s.  41.  41). 
Hy  the  iniria<4e  in  sire  <»f  the  l.itter  spaces  the  indusia  of 
adjacent  segment »  become  entirely  se|aratecl,  and  the  son 
of  each  side  of  the  capsule  push  into  the  furrows  between 
the  »ori  of  the  oppisite  ^ide  <Fig.  4i\      At   a  time   a  little 
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before  this  happens  the  sori  may  appear  opposite  each  other, 
though  they  are  really  alternate  in  origin,  as  we  have  seen 
above  (Fig.  34). 

Finally  we  come  to  speak  briefly  of  the  last  six  or  seven 
pairs  of  segments  of  the  capsule,  beyond  the  youngest  soral 
s^ments.  In  these  there  is  no  single  dorsal  bundle,  as  this 
divides  to  two  just  beyond  the  origin  of  the  lateral  bundles 
of  the  last  pair  of  sori.  These  two  divisions  run  along  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other  near  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  capsule 
(Fig.  44),  and  each  gives  ofl"  three  or  four  branches  which 
arise,  like  those  in  the  soral  segments,  from  the  plerome  of 
sections  III  and  IV,  and  are  joined  like  those  also  with  their 
fellows  of  the  same  side  near  the  ventral  margin.  The  exact 
region  of  origin  of  the  two  divisions  of  tlie  dorsal  bundle  was 
not  made  out  satisfactorily.  All  the  plerome  of  this  r^ion, 
except  the  little  devoted  to  the  dorsal  and  lateral  bundles, 
is  apparently  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  gelatinizing 
tissue  of  this  part  of  the  capsule. 


Summary  and  Conclusions. 

The  leaves  of  Marsilia  arise  in  two  rows  on  the  stem  each 
from  a  cell  quite  near  the  growing-point.  The  two-sided 
apical  cell  formed  in  this  leaf  mother-cell  cuts  off  fifteen  pairs 
of  segments,  and  these  are  divided  by  radial  anticlines  into 
six  main  divisions,  five  sections,  and  an  ultimate  marginal  cell 
of  the  sixth  grade.  Four  of  these  divisions  on  each  side  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  axial  bundle  of  the  petiole,  while 
all  of  them  help  to  form  the  mesophyll  and  epidermal  tissues. 
One  quarter  of  the  vascular  tissue  contributed  by  section  II 
develops  without  further  division  to  the  large  trachea  of  its 
side  of  the  bundle,  which  has  its  oblique  end-walls  always 
inclined  in  the  same  direction.  Fourteen  air-canals  are  formed 
between  the  mesophyll  and  hypodermis  of  the  petiole,  and 
a  single  longitudinal  row  of  the  mesophyll-celJs  gives  rise 
to  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  partitions  between 
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these.  Another  longitudinal  row  of  the  same  cells  gives  rise 
to  each  of  the  tannin-sacs. 

The  pinnae  or  divisions  of  the  lamina  arc  formed  by  the 
continued  activity  of  the  marginal  cells  of  certain  segments, 
but  their  limits  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the 
segments,  the  lower  pair  being  nearly  two  segments  in  length 
and  the  upper  pair  about  three. 

In  its  mode  of  origin,  then,  the  leaf  of  Marsilia  agrees 
closely  with  that  of  other  Icptosporangiate  Ferns,  as  it  does 
also  in  its  further  growth  by  the  segmentation  of  a  t\i'o-sided 
apical  cell.  But  the  position  of  the  first  division-walls  in 
these  segments,  while  very  like  that  described  for  AspUnium 
serpen tim  by  Sadebeck  C74),  is  apparently  quite  unlike  that 
described  for  Ceratepteris  by  Kny  (75),  for  Onoclea  by 
Campbell  ('87),  and  that  given  by  Campbell  CQS,  p.  325) 
for  the  Leptosporangiates  in  general.  In  the  development 
of  the  lamina  also  Marsilia  is  unlike  other  described  forms 
except  Ceratepteris,  since  the  pinnae  are  not  co-extensive  with 
the  segments  as  in  Onoclea  and  Asplenium,  though  all  agree 
in  having  the  pinnae  formed  by  the  activity  of  a  series  of 
marginal  cells.  There  is  however  great  need  of  more  detailed 
work  on  the  origin  of  the  leaf  and  the  differentiation  of  this 
into  |>etioIc  and  lamina. 

The  sporocarp  of  M.  quixdri folia  is  developed  from  a  trans- 
versely placed  apical  cell,  arisin^^  in  a  marginal  cell  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  young  leaf.  The  second  sjjorocarp  when 
present  (usually)  arises  in  the  same  way  from  a  marginal  cell 
of  the  first.  The  two  are  thus  resjMrctively  primary  and 
MTCondar}'  branches  of  the  leaf. 

More  rarely  we  may  find  two  or  more  s|)orcKarj>s  inserted 
ftciamtely  on  the  i)etio|c,  lioth  on  the  same  siile.  Then  the 
suggestion  is  a  tempting  one.  more  esj)eclilly  in  cases  like 
M.  polycarpa,  where  ten  or  more  sjH)rocarp>  may  be  borne 
in  the  same  uay.  that  tlic  s|)orocirps  npresent  pinnae  homo- 
logous with  thosT  .it  the  tip  of  the  jK*ti«>lc,  and  the  study 
of  abnormal  pinnae  liy  Husgcn  may  (Krrhaps  seem  to  favour 
thi*.     But  Inrfore  accepting  this  we  have  to  account  for  the 
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occurrence  of  the  sporocarps  on  one  side  of  the  petiole  only, 
and  also  for  their  origin  by  a  single  apical  cell  instead  of 
a  series  of  marginal  cells  like  the  pinnae. 

Growth  by  the  apical  cell  continues  till  more  than  twenty 
pairs  of  segments  are  formed.  In  the  primary  division  of  the 
segments  one  more  section  is  formed  dorsal  to  the  marginal 
cell  than  in  the  leaf.  The  epidermis  is  formed  much  as  in 
the  leaf,  but  the  mesophyll  and  its  air-canals  are  less  developed, 
while  the  hypodermis  is  of  two  much-thickened  layers.  The 
longitudinal  bundle  (axial  in  the  stalk  and  dorsal  in  the 
capsule)  is  derived  from  section  I  only ;  the  lateral  branches 
of  this  in  the  capsule  are  formed  in  sections  III  and  IV ; 
and  the  placental  bundle  and  branch  from  section  VI.  The 
sporangia  of  each  sorus  are  all  derived  from  one  macro- 
sporangial  cell,  and  two  microsporangial  cells  are  formed  in 
the  basiscopic  marginal  cell  of  each  soral  segment. 

The  microsporangia  and  the  macrosporangia  are  thus 
derived  from  sister-cells,  and  the  former  do  not  come  from 
segments  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  latter  as  described  by 
Russow  and  Biisgen ;  neither  is  the  view  of  these  authors 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  placental  bundle  from  these  same 
segments  the  correct  one,  as  was  stated  a  few  lines  above. 
A  stalk-cell,  homologous  perhaps  with  that  of  the  other 
Leptosporangiates,  is  formed  in  the  development  of  the 
microsporangium,  but  nothing  that  could  be  so  interpreted 
was  seen  in  the  macrosporangium. 

The  soral  canals  arise  by  the  separation  of  the  primary 
sporangial  cells  from  the  outer  cells  of  section  V,  and  are 
entirely  external  in  origin.  The  indusium  surrounding  each 
sorus  arises  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  superficial  cells 
of  the  ventral  side  of  the  capsule  which  grow  out  and  close 
together  over  the  ends  of  the  sporangial  cells.  Its  develop- 
ment thus  seems  to  warrant  the  statement  that  it  is  a  true 
indusium  morphologically  as  well  as  physiologically.  The 
gelatinizing  tissue  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  capsule  is 
apparently  the  equivalent  of  a  part  of  the  vascular  tissue 
of  the  petiole,  while  that  at  the  ventral  edge  probably  comes 
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from  the  outer,  and  that  at  cither  end  of  the  capsule  from 
all  three  meristcm- layers. 

The  walls  of  the  capsule,  including  the  vascular  bundle- 
system,  are  developed  entirely,  or  practically  so,  from  the 
four  sections  in  each  segment  dorsal  to  the  marginal  cell. 
Hence  the  two  valves  into  which  the  capsule  splits  at  bursting 
cannot  be  liomologized  with  the  divisions  of  the  lamina,  since 
these  are  developed  from  the  numerous  sections  formed  on 
both  sides  by  the  continued  activity  of  the  marginal  cells. 
For  this  reason  also  any  seeming  similarity  in  the  branching 
of  the  vascular  bundle-systems  of  the  two  organs  can  have 
DO  meaning  in  the  direction  of  homology. 

We  have  here  then  another  reason,  in  addition  to  the  one 
mentioned  above  in  speaking  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
sporocarp  from  the  petiole,  for  not  believing  with  Goebel  that 
it  represents  a  single  leaflet  or  pinna  with  its  edges  folded 
in  to  meet  at  the  ventral  margin  of  the  capsule.  And  the 
same  objections  hold  against  other  views  involving  a  belief 
in  the  laminar  nature  of  the  valves,  such  as  that  of  Russow 
and  Busgen.  who  regard  the  capsule  as  made  up  of  two  leaflets 
with  ventral  surfaces  facing  each  other,  or  that  of  Campbell 
and  Meunier,  who  compare  it  to  a  folded  pinnate  leaf  with 
a  sorus  for  each  pinna. 

As  far  as  developmental  hihtory  gives  any  clue,  the  s|)oro- 
carp  of  Miirstlia  is  homologous  with  the  petiole  only  of  the 
Ntcfile  branch  of  the  leaf.  Hut  before  adopting  this  unre- 
Ncrvcdly  we  have  to  explain  why  there  should  be  the  marked 
ditTcrcncc  in  the  development  of  the  longitudinal  vascular 
bundle  in  the  two,  esj)ecially  in  such  very  similar  structures 
at  the  {Ktiole  and  stalk. 

So  far  an  wc  have  light  at  presint.  then,  we  may  consider 
the  ca|>sule  a!i  the  swollen  end  of  a  {>etiole  in  which  the 
mafginal  cells  arc  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  s|>orangia 
instead  of  a  lamina. 
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*  I  regret  that  Poirault's  work  did  not  come  to  my  notice  before  the  present 
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concerning  the  origin  of  tissues  in  the  leaf  of  Marsilia  which  my  own  work 
confirms. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES  IN  PLATES 

X,  XI,  AND  xn. 

IllMtrmttaf  Dr.  JohiitoQ*t  paper  oo  the  Development  of  MarsUU  quadrif9iia, 

K\Jbtrt\MX\auk  «scd  \^A^  direction  of  the  apex  ;  a.  b.^  axial  bundle  of  the  petiole ; 
a.  i^  air-canal ;  err.,  archetporiam  ;  a,  /.  w.^  acroicopic  segment  wall ;  B,^  direction 
of  bate;  k.  <.  t€.^  bssal  cell  of  the  trichooie ;  b.  m,  f.,  baiiicopic  marginal  cell ;  br.^ 
Krmnch  'axial  bnd) ;  b,  r.,  rod  of  brown-walled  cellt ;  b,  /..  bnndle-ftheath ;  b.  t.  v., 
hftuicopic  icfment-wmll ;  b,  v.,  bual  wall  of  the  captole  ;  r.,  captole  ;  c.p,^  trana- 
vrrte  partition:  r./. r.,  transvene  partition-cell;  <'././.,  ipores  in  transvene 
panttioQ;  />.,  donal  tide;  d.,  dermatogcn;  </*.,  </*»,  &c.  dermatogen  of  lectiooi 
1,  II.  Blc  ;  />.»  dofial  bundle  of  tporocarp ;  d,  v.,  dermatogen -wall ;  //..  epidermis ; 
A.,  tporocarp  ;/*'.,  first  sporocarp  ;  A*'.,  second  tporocarp  ;  A.  m.  r.,  mother-cell 
<W  tporocarp  ;  g.  r.,  gelatinoot  ring ;  A. «.,  haWing  anticline  of  section  I ;  Af .,  hjpo- 
dermit ;  iW.,  indnttam ;  i.  iW..  inner  layer  of  indutiam ;  i.  /.,  ioteroellalar  space ; 
f  I  r.,  wier-toral  cavity ;  /..,  leaf;  /.«.,  first  longitudinal  anticline  In  plerome  of 
tcctioB  V ;  /.  b.,  lateral  branch  of  donal  bondle  ;  /.  b./.,  fork  of  the  lateral  branch ; 
/ /.,  luogttiidinal  paitition ;  /./.  r.,  loogitndinal  partition  cell;  A/./.f  pom  in 
lofkgitiidiaal  paitition  ;  /.  A,  lower  tooth  ;  jim-jt/.,  macrosporanginm ;  ma-ip.  m,  £,, 
iMicroeporangiam  mother-cell ;  m.  r.,  marginal  cell;  m,c*.,  m.f*,  8cc.,  marginal 
cell  oi  the  first,  aecood,  Ac.  grade;  mi-sp,,  microtporangiam  ;  mi'S/.  m.  r.,  micro* 
tpnrangtam  mother -cell ;  m/.,  mctophyll ;  m,  w,,  median  wall ;  «.  A/.«  ooter  layer 
oi  h%tKxlcrmit  of  captule;  fi.imd,,  outer  layer  of  indutium  ;  /*.,  lower  pinna; 
f*  «»|'J«*r  |»irma  ;  fa  ,  )>U<.enta  ;  /a.  b.,  jtlacetUal  bundle  ;  /a.  Ar.,  placental  branch  ; 
/*  .  (<^rthlrm  of  tection  I;  /<^V,  penblem  of  tecnion  II;  /^..  i>criblem  ;  /.r., 
l»tnitiao  \.x\\  ;  // ,  plefome ;  //'.,  plerome  of  tection  I  ;  //".,  plerome  of 
t«xti4Mk  11  ;  ^4.  at*.,  plerome-wall  ;  /.  ma  //.  w«..  primary  niacr«>*|K)ranf;ium  mother- 
cri; ,  .s  ttem  ;  i. .,  total  canity  ;  //..  ttalk  ;  tf.  A.,  «talk-buD<llc  ;  //.  •..  stalk  itU  of 
fr.t.T<«%fwican(;tum  ;  1  «•..  trgmrr.i  wall ;  /a*  .  /a'  .  v^c.  firtt,  tecond,  Ac.  trantvenc 
kr.'Kimrt  of  mar|;inal  tell  ;  /.  ,  trich<»mr  ;  ff.,  ta{<tum  ;  /r.,  trachea  ;  /.  t.,  tannin- 
rrtrsYi'ir;  •»./.,  upf*r  tooth;  /' ,  vrnlral  tide,  .\  ,  apical  cell;  /.  //.  ///.,  Ac. 
firtc.  trvdoii,  At.  tcvti<>n-wal!»  ;  1.  i.  3  .  Ac.  ftra,  tcvoixl,  Ac.  tc|*mentt  of  the 
tj  K.a!  crll  on  one  t««te 

AH  f«carrt  are  camera  drawing  and  all   are  from  microtome  tectiont,  eice|il 
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¥%^    I  rrantvrrtr  tntton  i*i  ttem  through  apical  cell  **i  jr^^urtg  leaf       x  500. 

ft£i  Sagitial  irction  o(  a  leaf  nearly  at  the  eiui  of  apical  (growth.      >*    100. 

I  i|;    ^  I'tft  «>t  a  M4;ittal  •eiU«4i  of  the  |ietlole  ol  an  oUUi  leaf        a  ,|oo 

(  i|^    4  \  f  ntral  Hitlatr  <>l  tip  •»!  a  )<'Ufi|;  leaf        «   4X> 
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Fig.  5.  Dorsal  surface  of  the  tip  of  a  similar  leaf,     x  400. 

Fig.  6.  Half  of  a  nearly  transverse  section  of  a  young  leaf  showing  the  shape  of 
a  segment  and  the  position  of  the  first  two  section- walls.   .  x  700. 

Fig.  7.  The  same  still  older,     x  750. 

Fig.  8.  Transverse  section  of  petiole  in  which  epidermal  and  hypodermal  layers 
are  completed  and  the  partition-cells  are  nearly  ready  to  cut  off  the  cros»-partition- 
cells.     x  750. 

Fig.  9.  The  same  section  of  a  still  older  petiole,     x  400. 

Fig.  10.  Transverse  section  of  a  nearly  mature  petiole,     x  60. 

Fig.  II.  Tangential  section  of  petiole  showing  the  air- canals  and  partitions, 
x  400. 

Fig.  I  a.  The  same  in  a  slightly  older  petiole,     x  400. 

Fig.  13.  The  same  still  later  showing  the  lengthening  of  the  longitudinal 
partition,     x  400. 

Fig.  14.  Surface  view  of  a  longitudinal  partition  showing  the  pores  in  a  nearly 
mature  petiole,     x  135. 

Fig.  15.  SurDEice  view  of  petiole  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  trichomes. 

X  750. 

Fig.  16.  Nearly  mature  stage  of  same,     x  300. 

Fig.  1 7.  Nearly  mature  trichome.     x  6ok 

Fig.  18.  Horicontal  section  of  the  tip  of  a  leaf,  showing  the  beginning  of  the  first 
pinnae,     x  400. 

Fig.  19.  Sagittal  section  of  a  leaf  through  one  of  the  well-developed  lower 
pinnae,     x  400. 

Fig.  30.  Transverse  section  of  a  leaf  through  pinnae,  a  little  later  than  Fig.  18. 
X  300. 

Fig.  a  I.  A  similar  section  still  later,     x  135. 

Fig.  aa.  A  transverse  section  of  petiole  showing  origin  of  sporocarp.     x  750. 

Fig  33.  Part  of  an  approximately  horizontal  section  of  base  of  a  leaf  showing 
the  apical  cell  of  sporocarp.      x  750. 

Fig.  34.  Transverse  seciion  of  stem,  and  a  young  leaf  with  two  sporocarps,  all 
three  nearly  parallel  to  the  stem,     x  150. 

Fig.  35.  Inner  side  of  a  young  leaf  with  a  sporocarp  in  which  the  segmentation 
of  the  apical  cell  is  nearly  finished,     x  35. 
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Fig.  a6.  Nearly  horizontal  section  of  a  stem  through  two  leaves,  an  axillary 
branch  and  two  sporocarp-rudiments,  showing  the  under  suriace  of  part  of  older 
leaf,  and  cross-section  of  the  first  sporocarp  arising  on  this ;  also  the  origin  of 
a  second  sporocarp  from  the  first,      x  400. 

Fig.  37.  Transverse  section  of  a  young  sporocarp.      x  750. 

Fig.  38.  Transverse  section  through  the  basiscopic  ultimate  marginal  cell  of  a 
sporocarp  after  all  six  sections  are  formed,      x  750. 

Fig.  39.  The  same  section  of  a  capsule  at  the  time  of  beginning  of  loral  canal, 
showing  relative  thickness  of  older  and  younger  walls,     x  750. 

Fig.  3a     Part  of  transverse  section  of  older  ca]>sule.      x  750. 

Fig.  31.  The  same  still  older,     x  400. 
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Fif.  51*.  A  Uightly  older  iporocsrp  than  Fi;;.  35,  on  a  petiole,  tbowing  captaU 
boM  agMUt  the  italk. 

Fig.  33.  The  same  at  I* ig.  31  at  the  time  of  cluiing  of  toral  canal,     x  500. 

frig.  33.  The  tame  aiiU  later      x  45. 

Fig.  34.  Ventral  mriaoe  of  captale  a  little  older  than  Fig.  35.     x  750. 

^^'  IS'  ^^^  ^  horiionCal  section  of  aboot  the  age  of  Fig.  30  near  the  ventral 
snrfcice.     x  75a 

I,  36.  Horixonul  section  of  capsule  about  the  age  of  Fig.  31  near  the  rentral 
X  750. 

Fig.  37.  The  same  of  about  the  age  of  Fig.  33.     x  750. 

Fig.  38.  Sagittal  section  throogfa  the  maiginal  cells  of  capsule  about  the  same 
age  as  F'ig.  39.     x  750. 

fif*  19-  ^^*g*ttal  section  thruogh  sections  III  and  IV  of  capsnle,  the  same  age 
as  the  but.     x  75a 

FLATE  XII. 

Fig.  4a  Sagittal  section  through  sections  III  and  IV  of  a  capsule  of  abont  the 
age  of  F'ig.  31.     x  750. 

Mg.  41.  Part  of  horiiontal  section  of  capsule  of  the  age  of  Fig.  33.     x  750. 

Fig.  43.  The  same  of  whole  capsule  of  same  age  as  Fig.  41.     x  50. 

Fig.  43.  Sagittal  section  through  sori  of  same  capsule  as  Fig.  4a      x  75a 

F  ig.  44.  View  of  inner  side  of  one  of  the  ralfes  of  a  nearly  mature  capsule,    x  8. 
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On  some  points  in  the  Histology  of 

Monocotyledons. 

BY 

JOHN  PARKIN,  M.A., 

Trimiiy  CMgr,  CmmWi4gt. 

With  PUte  Xm. 


I.  Observations  on  the  Rapiiides  (Figs.  1-12). 

WHEN  recently  examining  microscopically  a  number 
of  Mooocotyledonous  leaves  and  reserve-organs  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  occurrence  and  distribution 
of  carbohydrates  in  them.  I  also  paid  some  attention  to  the 
raphidcs  so  often  prcMrnt.  and  accumulated  certain  facts  con- 
cerning ihcm,  some  of  which  are  apparently  new.  It  was 
my  intention  to  make  a  more  complete  investigation  of  this 
class  of  calcium -oxabte  crystals  :  but  at  present,  not  having 
sufficient  time  at  my  disp  'sal,  it  seems  worth  while  to  notify 
the  few  features  that  have  ct)me  umler  obsenation. 

The  word  *  raphidcs/  introduced  first  by  De  C'amlollc,  is 
usetl  to  denote  bundles  of  needle- sha|X!d  crystals  which  are 
arranged  generally,  but  not  ntvessarily.  in  a  parallel  manner. 
Kach  bundle  arises  in  and  occupii  s  a  single  cell.  Such  cells 
I  term  raphidc-cells.  Althout;h  raphides  occur  in  some 
I>icotylcdon>,  they  are  preeminently  characteristic  of  Mono- 

(AmmIs  of  B««A«y.  V<4.  XU.  Vo.  XL VI.  JwM,  !•••.] 
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Tritoma  Uvaria.  In  this  plant  none  of  the  ordinary 
mucilaginous  raphide-cells  could  be  found  either  in  the  root, 
stem,  or  leaf;  but  the  other  kind  are  numerous,  varying 
considerably  in  size,  from  60  /m.  to  160  ^.  in  length.  The 
crystals,  which  almost  fill  each  sac,  are  fairly  abundant. 
Nuclei  and  protoplasm  can  also  be  made  out  in  them  (Figs. 
II  and  12). 

Polianthes  tuberosa.  The  tuber  only  has  been  examined, 
and  in  it  are  found  both  kinds  of  crystal- cells.  The  muci- 
laginous ones  are  more  numerous  and  larger  (Fig.  10).  The 
others  occur  chiefly  near  the  vascular  bundles  (Figs.  8  and  9). 

From  the  fact  that  these  two  kinds  of  crystal-sacs  occur 
in  the  same  plant  and  even  in  the  same  tissue,  it  looks  as 
if  they  may  have  arisen  independently,  and  not  have  been 
derived  the  one  from  the  other.  Nevertheless  the  above 
instances  suggest  that  as  the  raphide-cells  decrease  in  number 
their  place  is  taken  by  the  other  type. 

In  the  order  Iridaceae  raphides  seem  wholly  wanting,  only 
the  solitary  crystals  being  present.  Besides  species  of  Iris^ 
I  have  obser\'ed  these  prisms  in  the  genera  Crocus,  Sparaxis, 
Schizostylis^  Xiphium^  Freesia^  Babiana,  Gladiolus^  and  Mont- 
bretia\  and  thus  they  appear  characteristic  of  the  order. 
It  may  be  that  the  non-mucilaginous  crystal-sacs  discovered 
in  Funkia,  Convallaria^  Phormium^  Tritoma,  and  Polianthes 
are  genetically  connected  with  one  another  and  with  those 
of  the  Iridaceae. 

The  distribution  of  special  crystal-cells  in  the  large  petaloid 
family,  the  Liliiflorae,  is  instructive.  The  tribes  Tulipcac 
and  Allieae  are  exceptional  in  containing  none\  They  seem 
very  scarce  in  the  Colchicaceae  ;  Veratrum  possesses  a  few 
raphide-cells,  but  I  failed  to  find  any  in  Colchicum  or 
Uvnlaria.  The  Iridaceae,  as  previously  shown,  possess  the 
large  solitary  needles.  The  other  groups,  as  far  as  I  know, 
contain  the  ordinary  mucilaginous  raphide-cells,  such  as  the 
Hyacintheae,    Anthericeae,     Yuccoideae,     Hcmerocallideac, 

*  Dc  Bary,  loc.  dt.  p.  142. 
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CoQvallaricae,  Asparageae,  Dracacncac,  Pontcderiaccae,  and 
Amaryllidaceae.  Then  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  raphide- 
cclls,  Funkia^  Convallaria^  Pharmium,  and  Polianthes  possess 
ci^ttal-sacs  without  mucilage ;  while  Tritoma  appears  to  have 
the  latter  only. 

Funkia,  Phormwm^  and  Tritoma  belong  to  the  tribe 
Hemerocallideae  ;  Hemerocallis  fulva  and  //.  Jlava^  both  of 
which  I  have  examined,  contain  ordinary  raphide-cells,  but 
not  the  other  type  of  crystal -sac.  The  Convallarieae  come 
very  near  the  Hemerocallideae  in  habit,  differing  chiefly  in 
the  baccate  fruit.  Thus  the  four  genera.  Funkia,  Phormium^ 
Tritoma,  and  Convallaria  seem  fairly  closely  allied.  Polianthes 
is  placed  among  the  Agaveae,  a  sub-order  of  the  Amaryl- 
lidaceae. It  is  generally  considered  that  the  Amaryllidaceae 
have  been  derived  from  the  Liliaceae  by  the  ovary  becoming 
inferior,  and  sometimes  it  is  inferred  that  the  Iridaceae  have 
arisen  from  the  Amaryllidaceae.  It  may  be  that  the  Iridaceous 
forms  began  to  appear  just  about  the  time  the  Amaryllideac 
were  evolving,  both  having  a  common  origin  in  some  Liliaceous 
ty|>e.  The  similarity  of  the  crystal-sacs  would  support 
a  relationship  between  the  Iridaceae  and  the  Liliaceous  tribe 
f  lemerocall  ideac. 

A  special  study  of  these  crystals,  which  arc  formed  in  the 
growing  orjjans.  and  hence  belong  to  Schimj)er's  class  of 
primary  calcium  oxalates,  might  be  of  value  from  a  phylo- 
gmctic  |M»int  of  view,  as  well  as  a  means  of  throwing  light  on 
their  function,  of  which  at  present  we  seem  very  ignorant. 


II.   An  AitM  wsi.am  k  in  thk  i.kavk>  of  Wncissus, 

tlalanthus,    \M»  I.tHCcjum  (I'igs    \y  14K 

Having  h.id  occ.iNi«»n  to  examine  sj>ccies  of  Sarcissus, 
Cat*tPithks,  and  LfUdjum  at  various  stages  in  their  annual 
growth.  I  ol)Herv'ed  that  the  f<»liage  i!i>es  n^t  simply  die  down 
an*!  wither  away,  but  that  each  leaf  is  detached  from  its 
tunicate  base   (l)ulb-scalc)    by   means   of  a    layer   of    cells 
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becoming  merismatic.  Not  finding  in  botanical  literature 
any  description  of  such  an  absciss-layer  in  these  plants,  it 
seems  worth  while  making  a  note  of  it,  and  pointing  out 
a  few  details  connected  with  the  occurrence. 

Von  Mohl  ^  in  his  researches  on  ^  leaf-fall  *  in  reference  to 
Monocotyledons,  mentions  merely  the  falling  of  their  perianth- 
segments  and  immature  capsules. 

Bretfeld'  has  investigated  the  mode  of  detachment  of 
leaves  in  Dracaena^  many  of  the  Orchidaceae  and  Afoideae, 
and  generalizes  from  the  study  of  these  plants,  that,  whereas 
the  leaf-fall  in  Dicotyledons  is  brought  about  by  a  new  tissue 
formed  a  short  time  before  the  shedding  of  the  foliage,  in 
Monocotyledons  it  results  from  the  action  of  a  special 
mechanism,  produced  along  with  the  other  tissues  in  the 
developing  leaf,  similar  to  the  contrivance  which  brings  about 
the  dehiscence  of  dry  pericarps.  However,  the  method  here 
observed  resembles  that  of  Dicotyledons,  although  it  is 
perhaps  simpler  in  detail. 

Some  time  before  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  certain  of  the 
parench3m[iatous  cells  situated  a  little  way  above  the  tunicate 
base  of  the  foliage-leaf  become  merismatic,  and  divide  to 
form  a  zone  of  narrow  cells  with  conspicuous  nuclei  and 
abundant  protoplasm ;  this  region  is  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye  as  an  opaque  line  on  holding  the  leaf  up  to  the  light 
(Figs.  13,  14).  In  Galanthtis  nivalis  the  cell-divisions  were 
just  commencing  when  examined  on  April  16,  and  were  well 
advanced  on  May  i ;  by  the  end  of  May  the  leaves,  having 
turned  completely  yellow,  are  easily  detached  by  means  of 
their  absciss-layers  from  their  swollen  bases,  which  now 
become  the  scales  of  the  bulb,  full  of  reserve  material.  The 
epidermal  and  mesophyll-cells  and  nucleated  cells  belonging 
to  the  vascular  bundles  take  part  in  the  divisions ;  the 
raphide-cells  and,  of  course,  the  vessels  remain  passive,  their 
lumina  becoming  obliterated  by  the  pressure  exerted  on  them 
by  the  adjacent  dividing  cells.    As  a  rule,  about  four  or 

*  Mohl,  Botanische  Zeitong,  1 86a 

*  Bretfeld,  Pringthdm*t  Jahrbttcher,  xii,  1880. 
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five  Irregular  layers  of  small  narrow  celk  result  from  the 
activity. 

In  these  plants,  besides  the  perfect  foliage-leaves,  there  are 
sheathing  phyllome-structures  external  to  them,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  also  swell  to  form  reserve  bulb-scales,  while  the 
upper  parts  remain  membranous  and  afford  a  covering  to  the 
active  region  of  growth  in  the  young  foliage  leaves.  These 
upper  sheathing  parts  are  likewise  divided  oflf  from  their 
lower  reserve-storing  portions  by  the  formation  of  absciss- 
layers.  These  in  the  case  of  Galanthus  nivalis  are  well  formed 
by  the  end  of  March,  that  is  some  time  before  those  of  the 
foliage-leaves. 

The  plane  of  detachment  is  through  the  middle  of  the 
abscits-layer,  and  previously  to  the  separation  the  walls  of 
the  newly-formed  cells  become  suberised,  giving  a  deep  yellow 
coloration  unth  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  the  other 
cell-walls  stain  blue. 

The  plants  in  which  these  absciss-layers  have  been  noticed 
by  me  are  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus  and  A^.  pctticus^  Galan^ 
thus  nivalis ^  Leucojum  vcrnum  and  L,  aestivum.  No  doubt 
other  species  of  these  genera  exhibit  them,  and  most  likely 
other  bulbous  Amar>'llideae. 

Such  an  absciss-layer,  by  means  of  the  corky  walls  formed 
and  by  the  closure  of  the  vessels,  may  possibly  be  a  protection 
against  the  entrance  of  Bacteria  or  fungus-hyphae  into  the 
•calcs,  and  also  a  check  to  the  passage  of  water  out 
of  them. 

HoTAMICAl     1.4l»OB^TiiR>.   <  '  A  Mllll||»<;r . 
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BY 
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IT  wa5  stated  by  Jacob  Eriksson  in  his  work,  Studien  liber 
den  Hcxcnbesenrost  der  Berberitzc  (Puccinia  Arrkma* 
tktri,  Kleb.»).  that  the  mycchum  of  the  Rust  of  the  Witches' 
Brooms  of  Berbtris  xnlgarU  (which  had  been  named  Aecidium 
magellanicum  ^  Berk.,  in  consequence  of  my  remarks  on  the 
subject  in  Hcdwigia,  1H76)  grows  in  the  interior  of  the  cells 
of  the  cambium  of  the  witches'  broom.  In  a  paper  published 
in  the  Ik^richte  d.  Dcutsch.  Bot.  Ges.,  Vol.  xv,  1H97,  pp.  148- 
1 ',2,  I  (Questioned  these  observations,  and  showed  that  an 
intercellular  mycelium  occurs  in  the  branches  of  this  plant  in 
the  pith,  in  the  cortex  and  in  the  phli>cm,  which  sends  out 
knot-shaped  haustoria  into  the  neighbouring  cells ;  but  I  was 
unable  to  observe  the  intracellular  mycelium  described  by 
Eriksson. 

In  a  subsetjutnt  pa|>er'  this  author  criticized  my  results, 
stating  that  he  had  ol>ser\'ed  only  the  cambium,  while  I  had 
given  most  attention  to  the  pith  and  the  tissues  of  the  cortex, 
and  therefore  my  observations  counted  for  little  as  regards 
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the  cambium.  As  I  had,  however,  looked  for  the  mycelium 
in  all  the  tissues  of  the  stem,  as  is  evident  from  my  paper, 
*  Ueber  das  Mycelium  des  Aecidium  magellanicutn.  Berk*,' 
this  criticism  is  of  little  weight.  Eriksson  in  fact  admits  that 
I  had  investigated  the  cambium  when  he  quotes  my  statement 
that  I  did  not  find  the  mycelium  in  it.  He  further  states 
that  while  he  had  worked  with  living  material,  I  had  only 
examined  specimens  preserved  in  alcohol.  I  do  not  regard 
such  an  objection  as  a  reasonable  one ;  nevertheless  this  year 
I  have  expressly  used  living  material,  and  have  obtained  the 
same  results.  I  have  also  extended  my  observations  to 
ascertain  how  and  where  the  mycelium  develops  in  the 
branches  of  the  witches'  brooms,  how  it  arises  in  the  buds, 
and  how  it  develops  in  the  leaves  which,  even  in  the  bud,  are 
covered  with  the  fructification  of  the  Fungus. 

For  these  observations  I  was  able  to  use  material  rich  in 
the  fungus  which  was  sent  to  me  by  Hofgartner  Reuter  from 
the  Pfaueninsel  near  Potsdam,  on  April  24,  1S97,  and  by 
Herr  J.  A.  Baumler,  from  Pressburg  in  Hungary,  on  May  8, 
1897.  I  owe  my  best  thanks  to  these  two  gentlemen  for  this 
material.  The  latter  was  especially  valuable  to  me,  inasmuch 
as  it  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  young  buds  growing  into 
elongated  branches. 

Of  course  I  was  not  able  to  decide,  in  response  to  Eriksson's 
wish,  whether  this  mycelium  is  derived  from  aecidiospores  or 
from  sporidia  of  germinated  teleutospores.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  do  not  know  of  any  observations  supporting  the  idea 
that  such  mycelia  are  different  in  any  respect  except  in  their 
extension  in  the  host-plant.  I  have  shown  in  earlier  papers 
that  the  mycelium  developed  from  the  sporidia  of  the 
hibernated  teleutospores  often  extends  further  into  the  tissue 
of  the  host-plant  than  that  derived  from  the  germinating 
uredospores  or  aecidiospores,  which  form  in  most  cases  a 
mycelium  restricted  to  the  region  of  infection  (eg.  Puccinia 
Oreoselini,   Strauss.,  and   P.    Cyani,   Pass.):    but    no    other 

*  Berichtc  dcr  I)enl.  Bot.  Gc».,  Vol.  xv,  1897. 
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difference  in  the  relation  of  these  myceh'a  to  the  tissues  of  the 
host-plant  has  ever  been  observed.  Therefore  I  cannot  accept 
Eriksson's  hypothesis  that  the  mycelium  of  the  aecidiosporcs 
can  bear  any  relation  to  the  tissues  of  the  branches  of  the 
witches'  broom,  diflering  from  that  of  the  mycelium  developed 
out  of  the  germinating  sporidia  of  the  teleutospores. 

The  investigation  of  the  fresh  material,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  has  confirmed  my  earlier  observations.  The 
hyphae  are  always  intercellular,  and  put  out  knot-shaped 
haustoria  into  the  cells  between  which  they  grow.  They 
occur  in  the  pith,  in  the  cortical  parenchyma,  in  the  phloem, 
and  in  the  medullary  rays  (I  had  forgotten  to  mention  the 
last  in  my  communication  of  February,  1H97).  In  the  me* 
dullary  rays  the  walls  of  the  cells  on  which  the  hyphae  grow 
are  swollen  (Figs.  7-9),  and  the  hyphae  send  out  numerous 
knot-like  haustoria  into  the  parenchymatous  cells.  I  could 
not  be  certain  that  haustoria  are  also  sent  out  into  the  wood- 
cells  bordering  on  the  medullary  rays.  I  believe  that  this 
does  take  place,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  cells  in  which 
it  seems  to  occur  are  not  medullary  ray-cells.  In  the  elon- 
gated cells  of  the  phloem  the  branches  of  the  haustoria  are 
sometimes  not  coiled  up  into  a  knot,  but  lie  free  in  the  cell 
(I'K  ^)-  '^^  branches  arc  not  slrai^,'ht.  but  arc  cur\cd  or 
crumpled,  and  constricte<l  here  and  there.  As  I  have  de- 
jicribcd  earlier  <Av.  ci(\  the  mycelium  is  fanned  in  the  young 
branches  (jf  the  witches'  brcmm  in  the  pith,  in  the  medullary 
ray*",  and  in  the  primary  cortical  parenchyma.  In  the  latter 
it  is  often  cut  (jfT  from  the  surrounding  tissue  by  the  formation 
of  cork  in  the  infected  tissue,  so  as  t«>  form  island-like  masses 
in  the  c<»rtex  *. 

Out  of  the  primary  cortical  parenchyma  in  the  older  twigs 
the  myicliuin  ^jrows  into  the  phlcx*m  and  gradually  |>enclratcs 
into  it  as  ilevelopment  pnKcetls.  In  the  phl<KMn  also  the 
infr<trt|  parts  f»f  the  tisfiue  are  often  enclosetl  as  islands  by 
the  formation  of  cork.     These   rin^-likc   formations  of  cork 
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give  a  very  characteristic  appearance  to  the  transverse  sec- 
tions of  the  older  stems  of  the  witches*  broom.  In  these 
mycelial  hyphae,  which  have  a  very  small  lumen,  I  have 
never  observed  the  yellow  colouring-matter  of  the  Uredineae 
described  by  Eriksson  {loc,  cit)  in  the  mycelial  filaments  of 
the  cambium,  which  he  states  are  intracellular.  I  will  at  once 
remark  that  I  have  generally  observed  the  yellow  colouring- 
matter  of  Uredineae  only  in  the  mycelial  filaments  which  are 
exposed  to  the  light,  never  in  those  portions  of  the  mycelium 
which  are  embedded  so  deeply  in  the  tissue  of  the  host-plant 
as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  light. 

As  I  have  already  stated  elsewhere^,  the  si>ermogonia 
appear  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  first  leaves,  which  are 
developed  in  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  aecidia 
appear  between  the  spermogonia ;  on  the  later  leaves  of  the 
infected  buds  are  found  single  larger  or  smaller  groups  of 
aecidia  only,  while  the  latest  formed  leaves  are  altogether 
free  from  the  Fungus.  At  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning 
of  May  a  large  number  of  these  buds  had  already  put  out 
branches  with  long  internodes.  The  leaves  of  these  branches 
arc  free  from  the  Fungus,  as  I  have  said.  If  longitudinal 
sections  of  these  long  branches  be  examined  at  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May,  the  hyphae  in  the  pith  will  be 
seen  growing  in  a  longitudinal  direction  into  the  region  of  the 
merismatic  tissue  (Fig.  j).  These  mycelial  strands  are  inter- 
cellular, and  occur  in  the  actually  dividing  cells  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  pith.  The  cells  around  these  mycelial 
strands  are  sometimes  more  elongated  than  the  others,  and 
remain  for  some  time  in  this  condition,  while  the  neighbouring 
cells  are  undergoing  transverse  division  (Figs.  2,  4).  This 
intercellular  mycelium  often  sends  into  these  neighbouring 
parenchymatous  cells  haustoria  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
already  described  (Figs.  2,  4).  From  these  longitudinal 
mycelial  threads  horizontal  threads  grow  out  laterally  (Fig.  2). 
These  are  the  threads  which  grow  into  the  medullary  rays, 

*  Verhandl.des  Botan.  Vcrcins  dcr  Provinz  Brandenburg,  Sitznngsbcrichte,  1875, 
pp.  87-89   which  was  also  published  in  Hcdwigia,  1876,  No.  I^. 
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and  especially  into  the  spaces  between  the  vascular  bundles 
where  the  leaves  come  off.  These  mycelial  strands  grow  next 
spring  into  the  buds  which  are  formed  at  this  place,  and  form 
spermogonia  and  aecidia  over  the  whole  surface  of  their 
leaves. 

I  will  here  shortly  recapitulate  these  observations.  The 
mycelium  always  grows  between  the  cells,  and  gives  off 
haustoria  into  them.  In  the  first  spring  the  hibernating 
mycelium  grows  into  the  dcvelo()ing  buds,  and  forms  sper* 
mogonia  and  aecidia  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  first  leaves. 
In  the  case  of  those  short  shoots  which  grow  out  into  branches 
with  long  intemodes.  the  mycelium  grows  directly  into  the 
pith  and  continues  to  grow  with  the  merismatic  tissue.  This 
also  takes  place  in  the  spring.  From  these  medullary 
mycelial  strands  branches  grow  outwards,  but  these  do  not 
penetrate  into  the  leaves.  They  pass  through  the  medullary 
rays  into  the  primary  cortical  parenchyma,  and  especially 
through  the  openings  in  the  vascular  cylinder,  where  the 
young  leaves  arc  given  off  to  the  axillary  buds,  from  whence, 
in  the  following  spring,  the  mycelium  enters  into  the  first 
developing  leaves.  As  the  branches  of  the  witches'  broom 
increase  in  thickness,  the  mycelium  spreads  from  the  primary 
cortic.il  [hirrnchyma  int«>  the  phlf>cni.  \\o\\\  in  the  primary 
cortical  parenchyma  and  in  the  phloem  the  rows  of  cells 
affected  by  the  mycelium  aie  enclosed  more  or  less  com- 
pletely by  a  cylindrical  cork-formalion.  and  are  thus  separated 
from  the  less  affected  tissue. 

What.  then,  is  the  tubular  mycelium  in  the  cambium*cells 
descrilnd  and  fij^ured  by  Krik^-son  (/<v.  ri/.,  Fij^.  ,',.  PI.  ID. 
omtainin^;,  contiary  to  >*hat  is  <>l)scr\'ed  in  the  mycelial 
stran<is  of  Uietlincae  ^:^(>win^'  in  tissues  not  e.\j)Ovetl  t«»  light, 
the  yellow  coK»urinK-matter  of  the  rredincae?  l.iavin^'  aside 
for  the  present  the:  yellow  c<ilourin^- matter,  his  figure  re- 
sembles more  than  any  thin;;  else  the  younj;  cells  of  the 
cambium  uith  horizontal  transverse  walls,  the  contents  of 
uhich  are  contracteel  by  ()lasm<»lysi«i.  It  is  ofte^n  the  case 
in  riongatcel  cells  that  the  plasmolyxeel  contents  arr  for  the 
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most  part  retracted  only  from  the  longitudinal  walls,  while 
remaining  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  short  horizontal 
or  oblique  walls.(Fig.  lo).  These  contracted  cell-contents  then 
resemble  a  tube  placed  longitudinally  in  the  empty  cells,  and 
if  the  plasmolyzed  contents  are  not  retracted  from  the  common 
transverse  wall  of  neighbouring  cells,  they  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  continuous  tube  passing  through  the  cell-cavities. 
Eriksson's  figure  appears  to  me  to  strongly  suggest  such 
plasmolytically  contracted  cell-contents,  although  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  I  have  not  examined  Eriksson's  pre- 
parations. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  wood  of  the  young  Barberry  is 
yellow,  and  that  this  is  caused  by  the  yellow  cell-sap  which 
is  found  even  in  the  young  wood-cells^  thus  indicating  that 
the  colouring-matter  exists  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  not 
in  the  form  of  yellow  granules.  The  yellow  colouring-matter 
of  the  granules  observed  by  Eriksson  in  the  tubes,  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  plasmolyzed  cell- 
contents,  may  be  connected  in  some  fashion  with  the  colouring- 
matter  of  the  young  wood-cells.  In  making  preparations,  if 
the  cells  are  cut  across,  the  yellow  sap  flows  out  into  the 
water,  and  then  they  appear  colourless.  The  granules  of 
the  young  wood-cells  do  not  appear  yellow.  I  cannot  decide 
whether  the  yellow  tint  of  the  granules  figured  by  Eriksson 
may  not  be  due  to  the  colouring-matter  of  the  wood-cells  seen 
through  the  cambium-cells  (especially  as  Eriksson  mentions 
in  a  foot-note  to  his  paper  in  the  Ber.  d.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges., 
Vol.  XV,  1897,  p.  229,  that  all  the  granules  appeared  yellow, 
and  not  as  the  lithographer  has  by  mistake  indicated,  a  few 
of  them  only),  or  whether  they  represent  the  first  appearance 
of  the  yellow  colouring-matter  of  the  wood-cells.  In  no  case 
have  I  been  able  to  observe  in  the  mycelium  of  any  of  the 
Uredineae  not  exposed  to  the  light  any  trace  of  yellow 
colouring-matter.  Even  in  the  mycelium  of  the  cortical 
parenchyma  and  the  phloem  no  colouring-matter  is  found. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  results  are  of  special  interest, 
because  Eriksson    has   lately   maintained  ihc  theory  of  the 
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*  mycoplasmastadium '  of  Uredincae^  In  the  case  under 
discussion  we  can  observe  in  succession  the  mycelium  itself 
entering  the  buds,  wintering  there,  and  the  following  spring 
penetrating  into  the  young  leaves  of  the  sprouting  shoots, 
and  there  developing  organs  of  fructification.  The  annual 
development  of  this  parasitical  Fungus  does  not  exhibit  the 

*  mycoplasmastadium '  of  Eriksson.  There  is  no  ground 
here  for  such  a  theory. 

In  conclusion  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  the  identi- 
fication of  the  European  species  producing  the  witches' 
broom  on  Barberry.  In  1H75  and  1876,  when  I  had  dis- 
tinguished the  aecidium  producing  the  witches'  broom  of 
Berbrris  vulgaris  from  the  aecidium  of  Puccinia  graminis^ 
I  at  first  thought  I  had  discovered  a  new  species ;  but  I  found 
afterwards,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  Berkeley  had  described 
in  Hookers  Flora  Antarctica,  II,  pp.  450-451,  a  similar 
aecidium  on  Berberis  ilicifolia.  Forst.,  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  then  I  identified  it  as  Aecidium  magellaniaim^ 
Berk.  On  the  ground  of  the  similarity  of  appearance  of  the 
parasite,  I  believed  that  the  aecidium  of  the  witches'  broom 
in  Europe  was  identified  with  this  aecidium  of  Berkeley,  and 
accordingly  I  named  the  fungus  causing  the  witches'  broom 
of  Berberis  vul/^nris.  Aecidium  mageiiauicum.  Berk.  All  the 
later  authors  have  followcci  me.  Subsct|ucntly  this  identi- 
fication appeared  to  tnc  doubtful,  as  the  cultures  of  Pe)Titsch 
and  Kriknson  had  demonstrated  that  l^uccinia  Arrhenatheri 
(Kleb. ).  Kriks,  {  —  P.  maf^ellanica,  Pcyr.  I  on  Arrhemitherum 
elattus  l>elonj;s  to  the  aecidium  of  the  witches'  broom  of 
BtrWrts  X'ulji*aris,  whilst  no  Arrhcutifhcrum  or  Airua  (KCurs 
in  Tata^t.nia.  In  the  Ikrichtc  dcr  Dcutsch.  Hot.  (les.,  Vol.  xv, 
'^*^r.  PP  ^7^  -7'^,  I  have  shown  that  in  Patagonia  and  Chile 
another  aecidium  <KCurs  on  Bcfberts  buxt/oita,  I^im..  which 
causrn  Hitches'  l)ro<»m,and  which  is  well  distinguished  from 
the  KurojHran  sjH-cies  by  the  remarkable  nestlikc  formation  of 
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its  growth  on  single  nodes,  by  the  withering  of  the  branches, 
by  the  sweUing  of  the  nodes  which  bear  the  witches'  brooms, 
and  by  the  absence  of  spermogonia.  I  have  called  this 
species  Aecidium  Jacobsthalii  Henrici,  P.  Magn.  It  differs  also 
from  the  Aecidium  magellanicum^  described  by  Berkeley  on 
Berberis  ilicifolia^  Forst.,  which  may  be  a  third  species  attack- 
ing Berberis.  The  European  Fungus  forming  the  large  witches' 
broom  on  the  Barberry,  with  a  great  many  elongated  erect 
branches,  can  therefore  no  longer  be  called  Aecidium  magel' 
lanicum.  It  may  be  designated  either  as  Aecidium  graveolens^ 
Shuttlew.,  which  name  was  found  by  Cooke  in  the  Paris 
Herbarium,  or  as  the  aecidium  of  Puccinia  Arrhenatheri 
(Kleb.),  Eriks. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Harold  Wager  for  having 
translated  my  German  manuscript  into  English. 


EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES  IN  PLATE  XIV. 

Illustrating  Prof.  Magnus*  paper  on  Aecidium  graveolens. 

The  figures  which  accompany  this  paper  were  drawn  from  nature  in  my  presence 
by  Dr.  Paul  Roeseler. 

Fig.  I.  Longitudinal  section  of  apex  of  spring  shoot  (in  May,  1897)  developed 
from  a  bud  of  witches'  broom.  At  M.  M.  the  mycelium  b  seen  growing  in  the 
pith  up  to  the  merismatic  region  of  the  apex,     x  68. 

Figs,  a  and  3.  Portions  of  Fig.  i  more  enlarged.  Fig.  2  from  pait  marked  A^ 
and  Fig.  3  from  that  marked  B,  Showing  longitudinal  tracts  of  intercelluUr 
mycelium  with  some  haustoria  :  at  il.  a  horixontal  tract  is  given  off.     x  420. 

Fig.  4.  Similar  longitudinal  section  of  pith  at  apex  of  spring  shoot,  with  inter- 
cellular mycelium  and  haustoria.  The  parenchymatous  cells  near  the  mycelium 
are  more  elongated  than  the  others,  and  less  divided  by  horizontal  walls,      x  420. 
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FIf.  5.  TkiMvcfie  teedoo  of  joong  pith,  with  traotvcne  tectioiitof  iateroeUvlAr 
■yceltem-threadt.    Hie  walli  ia  which  the  niyceliiiro-thre«ds  occnr  are  twoUcn. 

Fig.  6.  I^oogitodiiwl  Mctioo  of  the  phloem  of  an  infected  branch  of  witchcfT 
hroooL    la  the  eloogatad  oelli  the  haaftoria  aie  not  Imot-lilce. 

Fig.  7.  Medallary  ray  in  tiantvene  tectioQ  of  an  inlected  item,  with  myceliam 
and  hamloffia.     x  420. 

Fift  8  and  9.  Medallary  rayi  in  tangential  lectlon  of  an  infected  ttero,  with 
■yceliam  and  haaatoria.  The  walli  in  wliich  the  mycelinm-thieadi  occnr  are 
■nch  fwollen.     x  4101 

Fig.  la  Tangential  aectioo  of  the  very  yoong  wood  in  the  neighbovliood 
of  the  camhiam.  Hie  cell-CGiitents  are  plamolTticall j  contracted,  and  withdrawn 
from  the  longitndinal  walli,  bat  not  from  the  ohliqae  traosfcrM  walls,     x  49a 
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The  Coagulation  of  Latex. 

BY 

R.  H.  BIFFEN, 

Frmmh  Smari  Sfm/em/,  Gp9fviIU  and  Caitts  ColUgt^  CamhnJg*. 

WHILE  engaged  during  the  latter  part  of  1896  in 
studying  the  functions  o^  latex,  my  attention  was 
frequently  called  to  its  spontaneous  coagulation  when  in 
contact  with  the  air. 

De  Bary  describes  the  phenomenon  as  follows  ^ : — ^  As  soon 
as  latex  comes  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  still  more  quickly 
on  treatment  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  acids,  coaguU 
appear  in  the  hitherto  apparently  homogeneous  clear  fluid 
Itself,  and  independently  of  the  aggregation  of  the  insoluble 
bo<lic^  described  by  Mohl  (Bot.  Zcit.  1843,  No.  33).  The 
coagula  collect  together  and  separate  with  the  insoluble  bodies 
from  the  clear  fluid.  These  phenomena  of  caigulation  which 
ap()ear  under  the  action  of  so  various  agencies  point  especially 
to  a  complicated  composition  of  the  fluid,  and  deserve  further 
investigation.' 

An  examination  of  the  subject  was  therefore  commenced 
with  the  small  quantities  of  latex  obtainable  from  plants 
grown  for  the  purpose  in  the  Cambridge  Botanical  Gardens. 
The  results  obtained  were  of  some  interest,  and  accordingly 
the  experiments  were  continued,  together  with  other  researches 


'   Ikr  IUry»  Coap,  Anftt.  o(  Ituotropimt  and  Kctha,  p.  1K4. 
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on  a  larger  scale,  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands. 

Rubber-yielding  plants  which  always  have  laticiferous  cells, 
were  for  the  most  part  chosen  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  large  quantities  of  latex  could  be  obtained,  and  because 
the  various  processes  used  in  the  preparation  of  crude  rubber 
seemed  likely  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  any  one  of  these  latices 
shows  that  its  milky  appearance  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
innumerable  small  g^nules  of  caoutchouc,  which  in  themselves 
are  soft  and  sticky,  for  they  readily  cohere  to  form  a  small 
mass  of  rubber  if  the  cover-glass  is  lightly  rubbed  on  the 
slide. 

Some  of  the  processes  employed  to  prepare  this  rubber 
may  be  described  here. 

In  the  preparation  of  Pari  rubber,  a  thin  layer  of  the  latex 
of  Hevea  brasiliensis  (Muell.  Arg.)  or  other  species  of  Hevea^ 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  smoke  of  burning '  urucuri ' 
nuts  {Attalea  excelsa^  Mart.);  coagulation  is  immediately 
brought  about,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  soft,  curdy  mass 
of  rubber,  which  on  drying  becomes  tough  and  elastic. 

The  same  process  is  now  being  applied  with  good  results  to 
the  preparation  of  Ceard  rubber  from  the  latex  of  Manihot 
Glaziovii  (Muell.  Aiig.). 

The  usually  accepted  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  water 
contained  in  the  latex  is  simply  evaporated  ofT^ ;  but  as  the 
coagulation  is  brought  about  in  so  short  a  time,  and  moreover 
as  there  is  no  loss  of  weight  on  its  occurrence,  this  is  obviously 
incorrect. 

On  passing  the  smoke  of  the  burning  Attalea  nuts  through 
a  condenser,  condensation  occurs  and  two  layers  of  liquid  are 
found  in  the  receiver,  one  colourless  and  limpid,  the  other 
dark  brown  and  oily.  If  these  are  separated  by  means  of 
a  pipette,  or  with  a  moistened  filter  paper,  and  analyzed,  the 
former  is  found  to  consist  mainly  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  latter 
of  creosote  and  traces  of  pyridine  derivatives. 

'  Ernst,  Trinidad  Bulletin,  toI.  ill  p.  235. 
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On  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  crude  latex  of  Hevea 
coagulation  occurs  immediately.  This  process  of  smoking 
the  latex  may  then  be  classed  with  those  mentioned  by 
De  Bary  under  the  heading  of  treatment  with  acids.  As 
other  examples,  the  preparation  of  Lagos  rubber  from  the 
latex  of  Ficus  Vogelii  (Miq.),  in  which  case  lime-juice  is 
added  ',  and  Heifer's  process  of  adding  acetic  acid  to  the 
latex  of  Artocarpus  Chaplasha  (Roxb.)  ■,  may  be  quoted. 

It  b  worthy  of  note  that  the  latex  of  Hevea  brasiliensis  is 
in  itself  alkaline,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
ammonia  preserves  it  indefinitely  from  spontaneous  coagula- 
tion. The  addition  of  alkalies  bring  about  coagulation, 
however,  in  the  latex  of  Castilloa  elastica.  In  Mexico  and 
Nicaragua,  where  this  tree  abounds,  a  decoction  is  made 
of  the  stems  of  the  Moonflower,  Ipomoea  bona-nox  (Calonictyan 
specicsum  [Choisy] ),  and  added  to  the  latex  '.  The  alkaline 
properties  of  this  extract  are  well  known  to  the  native  Indians, 
who  frequently  employ  it  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The 
latex  has  an  acid  reaction  towards  litmus-paper,  and  the 
addition  of  acids  does  not  cause  coagulation. 

Another  method  of  clotting  latex  is  to  add  an  excess  of 
common  salt.  This  method  is  almost  invariably  applied  in 
the  case  c)f  Hancornia  speciosa  (Gomez)  to  produce  the 
mangabcira'  rubber.  It  is  also  rei>ortcd  to  have  been 
employed  at  times  to  coagulate  the  latex  of  species  of  Unta 
and  M ant  hot  (//itrunii  (.VIucll.  Arjj.). 

Coagulation  may  also  be  brought  at>out  by  boiling  the 
latex,  as,  for  example,  in  the  preparation  of  *balata*  from 
•l/iwi#i</jX'/<;A<*j<nGacrtn.i  in  Venezuela  and  Trinidad. 

There  arc  several  other  methods  in  general  use  betides  the 
few  that  have  been  quoted,  and  many  others  have  been 
%uggestcd  from  time  to  time  *. 


*  Krm  HuIlHin.  ^^*^,  Art    I41,  |».  S9. 

\\att'»  I  net   |-x«Aomi€  l*roiluct»  o(  lodiA.irol.  tv.  p.  ^3. 

*  Ik.i.  N«turaliM  10  .\uArai;uA,  |>.  ^^ 

*  ^tMt  t  i.ticn|>lrtr  sccvoot  ■«  /.4  Ci^^mitkmt*  #/  U  Cuiis-fertks^  ScclifOMO, 
l^mj,  aftd  FAiciJAacf,  Vu%^  IH96. 
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As  the  rubber  exists  in  particles  in  the  latex,  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  centrifugal  method  of  separation  might  be 
adopted  in  examining  the  phenomena  of  coagulation. 
A  modified  form  of  the  ordinary  centrifug^al  milk-tester  was 
therefore  designed  capable  of  being  rotated  some  6,000  times 
per  minute. 

The  latex  was  taken  directly  from  the  trees,  strained 
through  wire-gauze  to  remove  any  pieces  of  bark,  and  then, 
if  very  thick,  diluted  to  about  the  consistency  of  thin  cream. 
The  first  experiments  were  made  with  the  latex  of  CasHlloa 
elastica.  After  centrifugalizing  for  from  three  to  four  minutes, 
the  rubber- particles  completely  separated  as  a  thick,  creamy, 
white  layer,  from  the  deep  brown  solution  containing  tannic 
acid  in  which  they  had  been  suspended.  This  layer  was 
taken  ofT,  shaken  with  an  excess  of  water  to  thoroughly  wash 
it,  and  again  separated.  The  separated  particles  were  then 
shaken  with  water  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion,  and  alkalies 
were  added.  No  coagulation  now  occurred,  even  though  the 
mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days.  The  particles 
could  however  be  brought  into  a  solid  mass  by  pressure,  by 
gently  heating,  or  by  drying  ofT  the  water  with  a  porous  tile. 

So  prepared,  the  rubber  formed  a  pure  white  mass,  without 
any  trace  of  its  usually  characteristic  smell.  On  exposure  to 
the  air  for  several  days  the  surface  gradually  became  brown, 
probably  owing  to  oxidation. 

The  percentage  of  rubber  in  the  latex  was  estimated  at  the 
same  time  by  separating  50  c.  c.  The  weight  of  the  dry 
substance  was  12-5  grammes,  which,  as  the  specific  gravity 
of  CastUloa  elastica  latex  is  practically  i*o,  gives  a  yield  of 
25  per  cent. 

On  treating  the  latex  of  Hevea  brasiliensis  in  the  same  way 
for  a  slightly  longer  time  a  similar  separation  occurred.  The 
same  purely  physical  means  as  those  employed  in  the  case 
of  the  separated  CastUloa  rubber-particles  caused  them  to 
coalesce  to  form  a  solid  mass,  while  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid  and  the  action  of  the  smoke  of  burning  urucuri  nuts  had 
no  efTect. 
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The  yield  of  rubber,  estimated  as  before,  was  from  a8  to  30  °/^. 
The  latex  of  Afamhoi  Glcusiovii  also  separated  readily  and 
gave  results  completely  parallel  with  those  mentioned  above. 
This  latex  is  interesting,  as  it  is  readily  clo:ted  by  churning. 
A  soft  spongy  clot  is  formed  in  a  few  minutes  containing 
in  its  meshes  the  greater  part  of  the  solution  in  which  the 
rubber-particles  were  suspended.  If  this  clot  is  cut  into  slices 
while  still  soft,  and  pressed  between  sugar-cane  crushers,  or  in 
a  heavy  press,  the  bulk  of  the  solution  is  extracted  and  a 
(airly  pure  rubber  is  found.  On  dr>'ing  it  does  not  give  off 
the  putrid  smell  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  Ceari  '  scrap.' 

Other  latices  can  also  be  clotted  by  diuming,  but  the 
process  is  a  long  one. 

The  latex  of  Hancornia  speciosa  and  of  Mimuscps  globosa 
gave  similar  results  on  centrifugalizing.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  pink  colouring-matter  which  characterizes  '  balata ' 
was  found  to  have  separated  as  a  thin  layer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tubes. 

Artccarpus  incisa  (Linn.)  contains  a  very  vtscotis  latex 
employed  by  the  Brazilians  as  a  bird-lime  or  as  a  substitute 
for  glue.  When  diluted  and  centrifugal ized  it  separates 
readily,  giving  a  creamy  white  layer  which  dries  to  a  resinous 
\x\%ss  sf)mewhat  rcscmWing  gutta-percha.  At  the  ordinary 
temf)eraturc  this  is  <|iiitc  hard  ami  brittle,  but  if  the  tcmi>era- 
turc  is  raiscti  sli^jhtly  it  lK'C<»mcs  plastic,  and  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water  it  is  soft  ami  excessively  sticky.  The  substance 
is  soluble  in  carbon  bi-sulphide,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
water. 

Irostif^ma  f;amflleira  (Miq.*)  yields  a  similar  substance  of 
a  chfKTol.itr- brown  colour. 

Wc  thus  see  that  the  mere  action  of  centrifugal  force  effects 
the  se|Kiration  of  rubl>cr  ;  and  from  the  failure  of  the  processes 
usually  employed,  involving;  the  use  of  chemical  rcaj^entv  to 
bring  alM)Ut  the  clotting  of  the  separated  and  washetl  rubber- 
l>articles,  wc  must  infer  that  no  chemical  change  tKcurs  in  the 

'  Marl   M    iWai   4    1   vj.  A*».«ii^iini«i  of  Man.  Sjrt.  \Ut   M«d.  Btjia.  p.  SS. 
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rubber  itself,  and  that  the  cause  of  coagulation  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  medium  in  which  they  are  suspended. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  latex  it  is 
evident  that  the  proteids  are  the  most  likely  substances  to 
cause  this  when  treated  with  acids,  alkalies,  excess  of  salt,  &c^ 
and  when  boiled. 

Unfortunately  few  latices  have  as  yet  been  examined  for 
their  proteid  constituents,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  them  in  their  natural  condition  in  European 
laboratories,  owing  to  their  coagulating  and  undergoing 
decomposition  during  the  journey  from  the  tropics^.  The 
investigations  so  far  made  prove  the  presence  of  albumin, 
globulin,  albumose,  and  peptone  in  several  rubber-yielding 
latices  *.  In  the  clear  solution  left  after  separation  of  the 
rubber-particles  the  xanthoproteic  reaction  always  showed  the 
presence  of  proteid  matters,  but  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  impossible  to  identify  them. 

Now  albumins  are  characterized  by  the  coagulation  of  their 
solutions  on  heating,  especially  in  the  presence  of  dilute  acids, 
and  globulins  by  their  ready  precipitation  with  the  salt- 
solution  and  their  coagulation  on  heatinjg^. 

Thus  when  the  latex  of  Hevea  brasiliensis  is  held  in  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  urucuri  nuts,  the  albumin  it  contains ' 
is  clotted  by  the  action  of  heat  in  the  presence  of  dilute  acetic 
acid. 

The  globulin  of  Manihot  Glaziovii  latex  coagulates  on 
heating  when  the  temperature  rises  to  74-76*  C* 

The  acid  latex  of  Castilloa  elastica  contains  an  acid  albumin, 
which  on  neutralization  forms  a  gelatinous  precipitate. 

These  coagula  on  forming  gather  up  the  rubber-partides 
(and  probably  starch-grains  also,  in  the  case  of  starch- 
containing  latices)  in  the  same  way  as  the  white-of-egg  gathers 

*  This  does  not  apply  to  the  latex  of  Mimusops  Globcsa,  or  Hancomia  speciosa, 
both  of  which  may  be  kept  for  mootht  without  undergoing  any  change. 

*  J.  R.  Green,  Proc  Roy.  Soc.  1886,  p.  a8. 

*  Famday — lee  Li  CaomUhouc  et  la  Guttarpercha. 
'  J.  R.  Green,  ibid. 
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up  particles  in  suspension  when  clotted  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  jellies.  We  may  even  push  the  old  analogy  of  blood 
and  latex  further,  and  compare  the  formation  of  a  rubber-clot, 
m  many  cases,  to  the  formation  of  a  blood-clot,  the  rubber- 
particles  being  bound  together  by  coagulated  protcids  in  the 
same  way  as  the  blood-corpuscles  are  bound  together  by  fibrin. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  must  remember  that  the  rubber- 
particles,  owing  to  their  being  sticky  bodies  unprotected  by 
any  external  film,  as  e.g.  the  fat-partidcs  of  milk  are,  are 
capable  of  aggregating  together  of  their  own  accord  to  form 
a  solid  mass. 

Rubber  then,  as  now  prepared,  contains  among  other 
substances  proteid  matters.  To  these  must  be  ascribed  the 
well-known '  fermentative  change  *  which  causes  a  considerable 
loss  by  converting  the  solid  blocks  of  rubber  into  a  foul- 
smelling  spongy  substance.  In  the  Pari  rubber  the  creosote, 
absorbed  from  the  smoke  of  the  burning  nuts,  acts  as  an 
antiseptic  and  prevents  this  proteid  decomposition  ^ 

To  test  for  the  coagulated  protcids  is  not  an  easy  matter ; 
coottnucd  boiling  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potash  will  however  extract  small  quantities  of  alkali- 
albumin.  'Balata'  gives  good  results  most  readily.  On 
extraction  with  caustic  potash  a  flocculent  precipitate  is 
obtained,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  is 
reprecipttatcd  on  the  addition  of  alkalies.  Boiling  precipitates 
it  cither  in  acid  or  alkaline  solutions,  and  it  gives  no  precipi- 
tate with  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferro-cyanide.  The 
proteid  is  thus  identical  with  the  albumose  described  by 
Green  from  the  latex  of  Mimusops  globosa. 

*  if.  the  uBokiag  of  fith  Ac  for  |imcmfig  parpotc*. 

friTAliKAl.   lJ^iOftA'n>ftV.  CAMBftlDtiK. 
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IN  a  former  paper  in  the  Annals  of  Botany  f  97)  I  published 
the  results  of  observations  on  the  development  of  the 
cystocarp  in  certain  species  of  the  families  Bonnemaisoniaceae, 
Rhodymeniaceae,  Sphaerococcaceae,  and  Ceramiaceae.  In 
still  earlier  papers  ('95  and  '96)  I  had  already  described  the 
structure  of  the  ccramidia  of  several  species  of  Rhodome- 
laceac.  Hut  the  cohort  Rhodymeniales  as  constituted  by 
Schmitz  (*H9)  contains  yet  a  sixth  family,  the  Dclesseriaceae  ; 
and  in  this  |>aper  I  pmpoae  to  give  the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation of  the  structure  of  the  cystocarp  in  the  following 
species  belonging  to  it : — 

DKLF.SSKKIA   SANGUINEA.  I^mx. 

Dki.kssekia  A1.ATA,  Lamx. 
Dki.ksskria  Hykk;i,ossuii,  I^mx. 
Dklksskkia  rus<ikolia.  I^mx. 
Dklksskkia  sintosa,  Ijimx. 

NiTopHYLMM    LAC'KKATUM,  Grev. 

NnnriiYLLi'M  HiLLiAK,  Grev. 

•r  BclMiy,  ▼•L  Ul. ««.  XLVL  J«M,  iStt.) 
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Delesseria  sanguinea,  Lamx. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuously  beautiful  of  all 
the  Red  Seaweeds,and  must  have  been  known  from  early  times. 
It  was  the  Fucus  sanguineus  of  Linnaeus  (1767),  and  on  the 
disintegration  of  that  comprehensive  genus  became  the  Deles- 
seria sanguinea  of  Lamouroux  ('13).  J.  G.  Agardh  ('51)  could 
not,  however,  find  that  its  characters  harmonized  with  those 
of  other  species  of  Delesseria,  and  he  therefore  adopted  for  it 
the  generic  nanrie  Wormskioldia,  proposed  by  Sprengel  ('27), 
but  unlike  that  author,  made  it  the  single  species  of  the 
genus.  Later  ('76),  finding  that  this  name  had  already  been 
appropriated,  Agardh  utilized  Stackhouse's  (*01)  generic 
name  Hydrolapatkum.  More  recent  writers  have  assigned  it 
to  Delesseria  or  to  Hydrolapatkum  as  they  recognized  or  denied 
its  near  relationship  to  such  other  typical  species  of  Deles- 
seria as  the  D.  Hypoglossum,  D,  alata,  and  D.  ruscifolia  of 
Lamouroux.  Kiitzing,  by  transferring  such  species  as  those 
last  named  to  a  genus  Hypoglossutn^  and  retaining  the  designa- 
tion Delesseria  only  for  D.  sanguinea  and  two  South  Atlantic 
plants,  has  shown  a  certain  agreement  with  Agardh*s  view 
of  the  generic  distinction  of  the  Delesseria  sanguinea  of 
Lamouroux  from  the  other  species  of  that  author.  Schmitz 
('89),  in  his  *  Uebersicht,'  has  reverted  to  the  older  arrange- 
ment of  Lamouroux.  This  course  has,  as  late  as  last  year  ('97), 
called  forth  a  protest  from  Agardh,  who  re-asserts  his  belief 
in  the  generic  isolation  of  D.  sanguinea. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  wider  question  at  issue  among  algo- 
logists  in  connexion  with  this  species.  While  Kiitzing  has 
separated  D.  sanguinea  from  other  species  of  Delesseria,  he 
has  retained  it  in  the  same  family  with  them.  Agardh  ('76), 
however,  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Hauck  ('85)  and 
others,  has  removed  it  altogether  from  among  Delesseriaceae, 
and  placed  it  among  Rhodymeniaceae.  This  course  he  still 
defends  in  his  latest  publication  ('97). 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  not 
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only  upon  the  generic  position  of  D.  sanguima,  but  even 
upon  its  ordinal  place.  I  propose  to  recur  to  this  question 
later. 

The  segments  of  the  thallus  of  D,  sanguitua  simulate  the 
appearance  of  leaves  to  a  remarkable  degree.  As,  however, 
Goodenough  and  Woodward (1795) long  ago  remarked,  'when 
attentively  considered  and  compared  with  others,  they  appear 
to  be  branches  growing  up  into,  or  dilated  into,  a  thin  mem- 
brane.* The  rudimentary  plant  consists  of  a  leaf-like  lamina, 
attached  by  a  holdfast.  In  course  of  time  the  winged  portion 
of  the  thallus  disappears,  and  further  growth  is  provided  for 
by  proliferation  from  the  persistent,  more  or  less  cylindrical 
midrib.  I  believe  that  in  this  species  a  new  series  of  pro- 
liferations occurs  Q:\txy  year,  and  that  therefore  the  age  of 
the  plant  can  be  accurately  measured  by  counting  the  joints 
of  the  sympodium,  of  which  the  plant,  from  the  holdfast  to 
the  still  growing  apex,  consists.  Among  the  first  prolifera- 
tions of  each  recurring  period  of  growth  the  fertile  shoots 
arise  in  great  numbers  (Fig.  1).  Occasionally  the  winged 
portion  of  an  old  shoot  may  persist  for  some  time  after  the 
proliferations  of  a  new  period  have  begun  to  grow,  in  which 
case  the  fertile  shoots  api^ar  in  two  rows,  right  and  left  of  the 
midrib,  on  each  surface  of  the  leaf-like  shoot.  These  fertile 
shoots  arc  at  first  precisely  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
corrc^I>onding  sta^CN  of  the  sterile  shoots,  but  remain  small 
in  cump.irison  to  the  later  stages  of  the  latter.  The  pro- 
ducticm  of  rq)rotluctive  organs,  whether  tetrasporangia  or 
antheridia  or  cystocarps,  seems  to  drain  the  resources  of  the 
shouts  and  to  dwarf  their  vegetative  gro>%'th.  Whilst  the 
sterile  shoots  of  one  |K'ri«Kl  may  reach  many  inches  or  even 
a  foot  in  length,  the  tetra.nporiferous  sh(K>ts  are  hardly  more 
than  lulf  an  inch  long,  and  the  antheridiferous  and  cysto- 
carpic  shoots  arc  even  less.  I  believe,  however,  that  when 
fertilization  fails,  procarp-bcaring  shiN)ts  may.  and  often  do, 
take  on  again  the  vigorous  apical  growth  of  the  sterile  shoots, 
and  later  become  indistinguishable  from  them. 

When,  however,  fertilization  does  take  place,  the  fenule 
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shoots  gradually  become  transformed  into  the  so-called  '  pedi- 
cellate' cystocarps.  These  usually  occur  in  considerable 
numbers  along  the  lateral  margins  of  the  midribs,  and  have 
much  the  appearance,  when  mature,  of  aggregates  of  minute 
berries.  By  a  careful  comparison  of  a  series  of  these  struc- 
tures of  varying  d^rees  of  maturity,  the  transformation  of  the 
young  proliferations  into  the  ripe  cystocarps  may  be  made 
out.  With  the  aid  only  of  such  magnification  as  is  aflTorded 
by  a  simple  lens  the  following  changes  may  be  observed 
to  occur. 

The  young  shoot  in  its  primary  condition  is  about  i  mm. 
long,  and  is  lanceolate  in  outline,  its  width  at  its  widest  part 
being  about  twice  that  at  its  base  (Fig.  %).  It  is  p>erceptibly 
thicker  along  the  mid-line,  as  if  traversed  by  a  rudimentary 
midrib.  The  first  appearance  of  a  cystocarp  is  a  slight 
swelling  at  the  mid-line  on  one  of  the  surfaces.  No  dorsi- 
ventrality  can  be  detected  in  these  proliferations,  and  the 
swelling  may  arise  on  either  surface.  The  circular  base  of 
this  swelling  gradually  extends  to  the  margins  of  the  lamina, 
so  that  the  outline  is  changed  from  lanceolate  to  ovate  (Fig.  3). 
Widening  still  more,  the  outline  might  be  described  as  rotund, 
were  it  not  that  a  small  triangular  apical  region  of  the 
originally  lanceolate  thallus  persists  as  such  (Fig.  4).  In 
elevation  the  swelling  rises  so  that  the  vertical  diameter  is 
soon  as  great  as  the  horizontal  diameter  (Figs.  5,  7),  and  the 
swelling  is  roughly  dome-shaped.  With  the  growth  of  the 
cystocarp  there  becomes  apparent  near  the  summit  of  the  dome 
a  pore,  the  margins  of  which,  later,  somewhat  protrude,  trans- 
formii^  the  dome  into  a  broad-based  urn.  The  lamina  upon 
which  the  urn  is  situated  does  not  remain  flat,  but,  with  the 
progress  of  growth,  becomes  somewhat  depressed  and  convex 
below.  The  cystocarp,  however,  never  becomes  globular,  the 
one-sidedness  of  the  swelling  and  the  existence  of  the 
triangular  apical  flap  rendering  such  a  term  inappropriate. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  cystocarp  in  the  substance  of  the 
thallus  its  apical  growth  is  arrested,  and  the  urn-shaped 
swelling  soon  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  surface.   When 
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mature  the  fructification  assumes  a  dark-red  colour,  from  the 
dense  *  nucleus '  of  highly-coloured  carpospores. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  so-called  stalked  cysto- 
caq>  is  more  accurately  described  as  a  minute  flattened 
branch,  upon  one  of  the  surfaces  of  which  an  urn-shaped 
cystocarp  has  arisen. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  minute  structure  of  this  cystocarp, 
and  the  details  of  its  process  of  maturation,  that  I  am  chiefly 
concerned.  In  order  to  make  the  following  description  in- 
telligible, it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  histological  structure  of 
the  sterile  fronds  of  DeUsseria  sanguinea  and  its  congeners. 
This  has  been  the  subject  of  detailed  investigations  by  several 
observers,  and  it  appears  that  these  species  conform  rigidly  to 
the  law  of  growth  of  the  Floridean  thallus  first  clearly 
enunciated  by  Schmitz  (*83).  That  b  to  say,  the  growth  is 
exclusively  apical,  no  transverse  division  ever  occurring  in 
a  segment  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell,  and  no  longitudinal 
division  passing'  through  the  organic  axis  of  the  segment  It 
is  true  that  Schmitz.  returning  to  this  subject  later  ("92), 
somewhat  limited  the  application  of  this  law,  excluding  in 
particular  from  its  operation  the  tribe  Nitophylleae  of  the 
order  Delesseriaceae.  The  tribe  Delesaerieae,  which,  standing 
as  it  does  next  to  the  excluded  tribe,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
Schmitz  cxamtncil  afrc:»h,  w;is,  with  the  large  majority  of 
Florideac,  still  regarded  as  falling  under  the  law  of  exclusive 
apical  growth.  With  this  view  I  a^rce,  as  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  my  obscr\'ations  on  Delesseriaceae  which  could  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  intercalary  cell -division.  Wille  ('87) 
has,  it  is  true,  both  described  and  figured  intercalar>'  cell- 
formation  as  occurring  in  A  san^Hinca  in  the  axial  row  of 
c«  Us  during  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  midrib. 
As,  h^iwever,  he  makes  the  statement  incidentally  and  without 
comment,  although  Schmitz  s  \%ork  had  been  published  some 
years  before,  it  is  probable  that  the  statement  was  based  on 
a  tcxi  su|jerficial  observation  of  the  thallus.  The  cells  shaded 
in  Figs.  I  and  \  of  Taf.  I  of  his  work,  are  the  prcxlucts 
of  the  |iericcntral  cell  lying  immediately  above  the  central 
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cell.  By  appropriate  means,  the  much  longer,  somewhat 
attenuated  axial  cell  may  be  seen  lying  below  these  cells,  and 
it  may  be  traced,  even  in  the  vegetative  thallus,  in  an  un- 
divided condition  for  great  distances  behind  the  situation 
described  by  WiUe.  In  the  young  proliferations  in  which 
the  cystocarps  arise,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tradng  the 
undivided  cells  of  the  axial  row  from  base  to  apex. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  structure  and  arrangement  of 
the  procarps  in  these  phylloid  branches.  For  some  few  cells 
behind  the  apical  cell,  the  axial  cells,  while  they  give  off 
laterally  pericentral  cells,  which  grow  out  to  form  the  lamellar 
wing,  right  and  left  of  the  mid-line,  do  not  cut  off  cells 
parallel  to  the  flat  surface  of  the  thallus.  This,  however, 
soon  occurs,  and  immediately  following  upon  the  appearance 
of  these  pericentral  cells  above  and  below,  is  the  appearance 
of  the  carpogonial  branch.  The  pericentral  cell  cuts  off, 
obliquely,  right  or  left  posteriorly,  a  cell,  which  is  the  first 
cell  of  a  4-celled  carpc^onial  branch.  The  branch  curves 
round  right  or  left  of  the  pericentral  in  a  plane  roughly 
parallel  to  the  surface,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  carpo- 
gonium  itself  is  brought  forward  to  a  level  with  the  apical 
part  of  the  pericentral  cell  which  bears  the  branch,  and  the 
trich(^3me  there  passes  out  obliquely  to  the  surface.  The 
trichogyne  is  inflated  at  the  extremity,  and  extends  but  little 
beyond  the  surface.  Of  the  four  cells  of  the  carpogonial 
branch,  the  first  two  are  each  larger  than  the  third  and 
fourth,  and  the  second  is  considerably  larger  than  the  first. 
As  this  cell  takes  up  Hoffmann*s  blue  readily,  the  position  of 
the  carpogonial  branch  can  easily  be  determined  even  with 
a  low  power  by  its  means.  The  third  and  fourth  cells  are 
small,  and  are  with  difficulty  distinguishable  from  one  another 
for  some  time  after  the  cell-division  which  gives  rise  to  the 
carpogonium. 

Such  a  carpogonial  branch  is  borne  by  the  vertically 
situate  pericentral  cell  of  every  joint  along  a  considerable 
length  of  the  fertile  branch.  They  lean  however  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  mid-line  in  r^^ular  alternation.     Further,  when 
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the  corresponding  pericentral  cells  on  the  opposite  surface 
are  examined,  it  is  found  that  they  also  each  give  rise  to 
a  carpogonial  branch  which  curves  round  the  pericentral  cell 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  carpogonial  branch  corresponding 
to  it  above.  These  relationships  will  be  most  readily  realized 
by  means  of  figures.  Figs.  8  and  10  show  the  arrangement  of 
the  carpogonial  branches  as  seen  from  the  surface.  Fig.  9 
gives  the  appearance  of  the  pairs  of  carpogonial  branches 
when  viewed  from  the  side.  The  section  is  supposed  to  be 
taken  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  median  line,  and  the  difference 
in  the  depth  of  the  shading  of  the  alternate  pairs  is  intended 
to  indicate  the  slight  difference  of  level.  A  single  thallus- 
segment  thus  often  gives  rise  to  from  thirty  to  forty  procarps, 
the  position  of  all  of  which  can  be  distinguished  in  material 
appropriately  stained,  and  swollen  in  glycerine.  No  procarp 
ever  arises  elsewhere  than  in  these  situations  along  the 
midrib. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all  these  procarps  are 
functional  at  the  same  time.  They  are  produced  in  acropetal 
succession,  and  those  whose  trichogynes  protrude  at  any  time 
are  a  few  in  the  apical  region  on  each  surface.  Further 
back,  the  midrib  becomes  stouter  by  the  peripheral  growth  of 
the  sterile  filaments  derived  from  the  vertical  pair  of  peri- 
central cells.  Rij^ht  and  left  of  the  middle  line,  moreover, 
the  lateral  pair  of  {K-ricentral  cells  and  their  derivatives  give 
off  cells  to  each  surface.  Ky  this  process  the  midrib  soon 
becomes  six  or  ci(;ht  celU  thick,  and  the  prtKrarps,  which  are 
at  the  le\'el  of  the  cells  nearest  to  the  axis,  tend  to  become 
more  and  more  immersed.  A  furrow  may  at  first  be  detected 
on  the  surface  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  joining  the  |>oints  of 
exit  of  the  trichojjynes,  where  minute  pit-like  depressions  for 
some  time  remain.  It  may  well  be  that  the  convection  of 
»|jermatia  to  the  trichogynes  is  facilitated  by  the  existence 
of  thif  groove,  where  they  might  more  readily  lodge  than  on 
the  c\'en  surface. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of 
tlic   procaq>-l>earing  segments   grow  out    into  the  ordinary 
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vegetative  leaf-like  shoots  when  fertilization  fails.  They 
resume  the  vigorous  apical  growth,  and,  ceasing  to  give  rise 
to  procarps,  attain  great  lengths.  This  I  infer  from  the  fact 
that  in  young  branches  which  are  considerably  longer  than 
those  in  the  receptive  stage,  I  could  still  disting^uish  the 
remains  of  procarps  in  the  basal  region.  Vegetative  shoots 
certainly  arise  here  and  there  in  the  fringe  of  fertile  shoots. 
Such  a  reversion  cannot,  however,  occur  on  a  large  scale ;  for 
the  young  procarp-bearing  proliferations  may  be  counted  by 
scores,  while  the  number  of  vegetative  branches  on  a  plant 
hardly  reaches  a  dozen. 

The  first  indication  of  the  appearance  of  a  cystocarp  in 
these  fertile  branches  is  best  afforded  by  staining.  One  cell 
of  the  axial  row,  the  four  pericentral  cells  connected  with  it, 
and  the  adjacent  axial  cells  before  and  behind,  seven  cells  in 
all,  become  so  deeply  stained  by  Hoffmann's  blue,  that  this 
region  can  then  be  readily  distinguished  with  the  aid  of  even 
a  hand-lens.  I  have  always  found  that  this  stain  is  taken  up 
with  greatest  avidity  by  those  cells  in  which  there  is  great 
metabolic  activity,  or  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  proto- 
plasm. Thus,  the  apical  cell,  the  cells  of  the  carpogonial 
branch,  the  auxiliary  cell,  and  carpospores  and  tetraspores  in 
Florideae,  all  stain  deeply.  In  the  ordinary  vegetative  cells, 
it  is  only  the  chromatophores  and  the  nucleus  that  stain 
readily,  the  ordinary  cytoplasm  being  hardly  tinged  in 
glycerine-material.  The  deep  staining  of  the  cells  referred 
to  above  indicates  that  one  of  the  procarps  connected  with 
the  axial  cell,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  group,  has  in  all 
probability  become  fertilized,  and  that  physiological  changes 
ensue  in  neighbouring  cells,  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in 
an  ovary  when  the  seeds  are  fertilized.  When  this  stage  is 
reached,  however,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  considerable  time 
has  already  elapsed  since  the  attachment  of  the  spermatium 
to  the  trichogyne  In  the  cases  examined,  the  trichogyne 
was  already  so  much  immersed  and  obliterated,  that  it  was 
useless  to  look  for  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  spermatium. 

Such  deeply  stained  groups  of  cells  show  also  a  consider- 
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able  modification  of  parts,  though  each  is  still  capable  of 
identification  with  the  earlier  condition  already  described. 
First  the  filaments,  other  than  the  caqK>gonial  branch,  derived 
from  the  same  pericentral  cell  with  it,  which,  when  no  fertiliza- 
tion takes  place,  help  to  form  the  thickened  midrib,  now  take 
on  a  characteristic  appearance.  These  filaments  are  two  in 
number ;  one,  the  larger,  springing  laterally,  and  the  other, 
smaller,  posterioriy  (Figs.  12  and  13).  In  all,  the  tuft  which 
these  filaments  constitute  consists  of  a  score  or  so  of  cells. 
When  fertilization  of  a  procarp  takes  place,  these  cease  to 
grow  further,  although  all  the  adjacent  filaments  in  a  similar 
situation  take  on  a  more  active  growth.  The  cell-walls 
t>ecome  greatly  thickened  and  highly  refractive,  and  sharply 
contrast  on  this  account  with  the  rest  of  the  tissue.  The 
neighbouring  filaments  growing  more  vigorously,  soon  arch 
over  and  bury  them,  without  however  completely  closing  the 
aperture  above.  The  gap  thus  left  is  the  apical  pore  of  the 
future  cystocarp  (Fig.  16).  A  small  portion  of  the  external 
surface  is  thus  covered  in,  and  may  still  be  dbtioguished  by 
the  foreign  substances  adhering  to  it.  Both  these  changes, 
that  in  the  tuft  of  filaments  which  cease  to  grow,  and  that 
in  the  adjacent  filaments  which  grow  the  more  vigorously, 
indicate  l>eyond  doubt  on  which  side  of  the  thallus  fertilization 
luiH  taken  place.  I  have  never  found  these  changes  taking 
place  on  t>oth  siiles  the  thallus,  or  at  more  th.in  one  spot  on 
the  thallus.  As  it  is  unlikely  that  only  one  procarp  becomes 
fertilized  on  a  branch,  it  is  probable  that  the  demand  for 
nutrition  consetjuent  ijj><>n  the  occurrence  of  the  first  act  of 
fertili/ati(»n  prevents  the  formation  of  .1  second  cystocarp.  The 
case  IS  analogous  with  that  of  the  ovule  of  Pinus,  for  example, 
Kihcre  «'f  nuny  jx.ssihle  embryos  only  one  normally  matures. 

1*1 »  turn  however  to  the  car{K>gonial  branch  and  the  peri- 
central cell  ixctxw  v%hich  it  is  derivetJ.  .At  the  st.ige  above 
dc<»crilKrd  it  is  still  {Mtssihle  to  dtstingui?ih  the  cells  of  the 
car|>o|^onial  branch.  es|Kx*i.illy  since  they  form  a  characteristic 
filament  owin^  t«»  the  ine()uality  in  the  size  of  the  successive 
*clU.     The  cells,  however,  have  by  this  time  greatly  altered 
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in  appearance.  Instead  of  readily  taking  up  the  stain,  they 
are  now  the  least  stained  in  the  whole  section.  No  longer 
full  of  dense  protoplasm,  they  are  now  vacuolated  and 
granular.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  outline  of  the 
carpogonium  is  larger  than  before  fertilization.  The  peri- 
central cell  itself,  at  the  earliest  stage  which  I  could  obtain, 
had  already  divided  as  in  Fig.  13,  cutting  off  a  large  cell 
towards  the  apex  of  the  branch.  This  derived  cell  is  much 
latter  and  more  conspicuous  than  the  pericentral  cell,  which 
is  greatly  reduced  in  size  by  its  formation.  It  is  from  this 
cell,  undoubtedly,  that  the  gonimoblast-filaments  afterwards 
arise  (Fig.  14) ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  this  cell, 
and  not  the  pericentral  cell,  which  constitutes  the  auxiliary 
cell  and  is  fertilized  by  means  of  an  ooblastema-tube  from 
the  carpogonium.  Were  the  pericentral  cell  itself  the 
auxiliary,  it  might  be  fairly  argued  that  it  would  directly  give 
rise  to  many  gonimoblast-filaments,  which  it  does  not.  An 
almost  precisely  similar  case  is  that  of  PolyHphonia^  in  the 
Rhodomelaceae,  where  a  cell  derived  from  the  pericentral  cell 
is  now  considered  to  be  the  auxiliary,  since  from  it,  and  not 
from  the  pericentral  cell,  the  gonimoblast-filaments  arise. 
Other  Rhodomelaceae,  like  Chondria^  occur,  in  which  the 
pericentral  cell  seems  to  be  the  auxiliary.  In  all  Ceramiaceae, 
it  is  a  cell  derived  from  the  cell  bearing  the  carpogonial 
branch;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  case  here.  I  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  any  trace  of  the  ooblastema-tube.  It  may 
be  noticed,  however,  that  the  close  contiguity  of  the  carpo- 
gonium to  the  auxiliary  cell  is  favourable  for  the  process  of 
fertilization. 

Fig.  14  represents  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of 
gonimoblast-filaments  from  the  auxiliary.  The  early  cells  of 
these  filaments  have  an  appearance  which  I  have  repeatedly 
observed.  They  are  disc-like  in  shape,  and  seem  to  be 
separated  by  concave  walls,  fitting  one  into  another  like 
a  series  of  cups.  They  probably  arise  in  quick  succession, 
pushing  forward  into  the  dense  mucilage  derived  from  the 
decadent    sterile    filaments.    The    pressure   thus    produced 
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reacts  on  the  pericentral  cell,  which  is  pushed  back  against 
the  central  cell,  and  thus  lost  sight  of.  This  may  possibly 
account  for  the  statement  that  the  pericentral  cell  gives  rise 
to  the  carpospores. 

After  the  stage  represented  in  Fig.  14,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  vestige  of  the  carpogonial  branch.  It  probably 
atrophies  and  disappears.  The  rest  of  the  development  of 
the  cystocarp  consists  chiefly  in  the  luxuriant  branching 
of  the  gonimoblast-filaments,  by  which  the  sporo£];enous 
tissue  attains  considerable  bulk  in  this  species.  The  sterile 
derivatives  of  the  pericentral  cell  are  pushed  ofT,  and  may 
often  be  seen  lying  at  the  peripheral  part  of  the  fertile  tissue. 
In  the  mature  condition  the  contents  of  the  cystocarp  exhibit 
a  lobed  appearance  (Fig.  10),  owing  probably  to  the  partial 
separation  from  one  another  of  the  products  of  a  few  main 
branches.  Adventitious  filaments  seem  to  arise  along  the 
larger  branches   comparatively    late    in    their    development 

(I«-  '5). 

The  mature  c}'stocarp-bearing  branches  are  considerably 

longer  than  the  procaq>-bearing  branches.     This  is  probably 

due  to  a  general  elongation  of  the  cells  already  formed  rather 

than  to  continued  apical  growth.     Wille  (*87)  has  shown  that 

in  this  5|)ecies  there  .irise  from  the  internal  cells  of  the  thallus 

in  the  c>ldcr  parts  numerous  hypha-likc  cells  whose  function 

he  considers  to  be  >tora^e.     These  arise  in  the  bas;il  parts  of 

the  cy!»tc»carpic  branches,  and  to  sonic  extent  may  account  for 

ihe  greater  Icnjjth. 


Dn.KS^r.RlA  AL.\T.\.  I^imx. 

This  plant  presents  s<-veral  striking  differences  of  habit  from 
/>.  %itn/^utfua.  While  it  jiossenses  an  eijualiy  well-ni.ifkcd 
midrib,  the  lamin.ir  |H>rtions  are  S4i  rcduccti  that  the  a)>(>ear- 
ancr  is  more  that  of  a  win^;ed  stem,  which  is  the  true 
mor(>hologtcal  c<|uivalrnce  in  both  cases.  In  D,  san/^utMfa^ 
however,  the  proliferations  of  cme  <M:ason  do  not  branch  again 
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in  the  same  season ;  and  when  the  new  proliferations  arise  in 
the  next  season,  it  is  exclusively  from  the  persistent  midrib. 
In  D,  alata  the  plant  bifurcates  repeatedly  in  one  plane  by 
marginal  growth  near  the  apex ;  and  as  the  apical  growth  is 
apparently  continuous  from  one  season  to  another,  the  plants 
come  to  consist  of  a  dichotomously  branched  thallus  of 
considerable  length.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  axils 
between  the  branches,  it  also  gives  rise  to  dense  tufts  of 
adventitious  shoots,  similar  to  those  which  come  off  the  mid- 
rib in  D.  sanguinea.  It  is  on  these  structures  for  the  most 
part  that  the  reproductive  organs  occur;  but  as  far  as  the 
production  of  tetrasporangia  and  cystocarps  is  concerned,  they 
also  occur,  but  less  commonly,  on  the  surface  of  the  ultimate 
forkings  of  the  ordinary  thallus.  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
D.  sanguinea  is  a  more  highly  specialized  plant  than  D.  alata. 

The  apical  growth  of  the  thallus  is  as  pronounced  in  this 
species  as  in  the  other,  and  no  true  intercalary  growth  occurs 
throughout  its  structure.  D.  alata  has  been  selected  by  Kny 
('86)  in  his  well-known  *  Wandtafeln '  for  illustration  of  apical 
growth.  Wille  ('87),  in  his  figures  of  the  apex,  seems  to 
consider  that  cells  of  the  axial  row  divide  by  means  of 
'  horizontal '  walls,  i.  e.  by  transverse  divisions,  which  is  not 
the  case.  The  so-called  '  hyphal '  cells  which  arise  from  the 
inner  cells  some  distance  behind  the  apex  in  D,  sanguinea 
occur  also  in  this  species.  Wille  regards  their  function  here 
as  that  of  conduction,  not  of  storage. 

The  young  axillary  proliferations  of  D,  alata  serve  well  for 
the  study  of  the  development  of  the  cystocarp,  as  in  the  same 
tuft  there  may  be  found  varying  stages  of  growth.  The 
cystocarp  arises  on  the  midrib  some  distance  behind  the  apex, 
and  gradually  enlarges  as  a  papillar  elevation  until  it  can 
be  seen  in  profile  by  means  of  a  hand-lens.  The  mature 
cystocarp,  however,  never  so  completely  transforms  the 
appearance  of  the  branchlet  as  it  does  in  D.  sangtiinea.  This 
is  partly  because  the  cystocarp  is  not  so  bulky,  and  partly 
because  the  proliferation  is  in  the  end  larger  than  those  of 
D,  sanguinea. 
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WTicn  the  cystocaip  occurs  on  the  midrib  of  one  of  the 
ultimate  forkings  of  the  thallus,  it  is  still  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  thallus.  It  is  only  in  this  condition  that  it 
is  figured  by  Harvey  ('51). 

I  have  found  the  arrangement  of  the  procarps  to  correspond 
closely  to  that  already  described  as  occurring  in  D,sanguinea 
The  carpogonial  branches  are  4-celled,  and  arise  on  the 
pericentral  cells  above  and  below.  They  lean  to  the  right 
and  left  alternately  as  in  J9.  sanguinea  (Fig.  17).  Of  the  four 
cells  of  the  branch,  the  second  is  here  too  by  far  the  largest, 
exceeding  in  bulk  the  other  three  put  together.  The  tricho- 
g>'ne  is  inflated  where  it  reaches  the  furface,  and  protrudes 
but  little. 

The  next  recognizable  stage  is  elucidated  by  the  same 
selective  staining  of  the  axial  cell  of  the  fertile  joint,  and  of 
the  six  adjacent  cells.  At  this  stage  the  enlarged  peripheral 
sterile  derivatives  of  the  ()ericentral  cell  are  a  conspicuous 
feature,  although  their  ap(>earance  is  dissimilar  from  the 
equivalent  structures  in  A  sanguinea.  They  consist  similarly 
of  two  branches,  but  the  posterior  branch  consists  of  only  two 
cells,  and  the  other  branch  of  four  (Fig.  1 H).  These  cells  are 
relatively  much  larger  than  in  A  sanguinea,  and  form  a  loose 
aggregate  of  cells,  whose   pit-connexion   it    is   not   easy  to 

f«>ll()W. 

The  carjx>stome  is  formed  by  the  over-arching  of  the 
Mirrouncling  vegetative  filaments,  tliough  their  growth  seems 
to  take  place  in  a  common  mucilage  ami  without  any  such 
invagination  of  the  exteina!  surface  as  (Kcurs  in  P.  sanguinea. 
This  \s  doubtless  associated  with  the  circum.Htance  that 
the  cysiocarp  ilocs  not  attain  the  large  size  of  that  of 
A  jauj^'u/nfii. 

'1  he  ;roniinoblaHt-filaments  arise  exclusivelv  from  an 
anterior  derivative  of  the  |>ericentral  cell,  and  are  directed 
forward  in  the  early  stage  (Figs.  18.  1*^).  There  is  the  »,ime 
probability  that  this  derivative  of  the  jnricentral  cell  rather 
than  the  (pericentral  cell  itself,  is  here  also  the  true  auxiliary  ; 
Injt  the  diM>rv;anization  of  the  car|K>gonial  branch  at  thin  stage 

n  1 
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renders  it  difficult  to  find  any  evidence  of  conjugation  of  the 
carpogonium  with  either  cell. 

Delesseria  Hypoglossum,  Lamx. 

The  ordinary  vegetative  thallus  of  D.  Hypcglossum  pro- 
liferates regularly  from  the  midrib,  and  there  is  never  any 
such  forking  by  marginal  growth  as  is  found  in  D.  alata.  The 
lateral  veins  which  are  so  marked  a  character  of  the  vegetative 
thallus  of  D.  sanguinea^  and  which  occur  more  obscurely  in 
D.  alata^  are  absent  from  this  species.  The  segments  which 
bear  the  reproductive  organs  are  otherwise  indistinguishable 
from  the  ordinary  vegetative  segments :  hence  it  would  appear 
that  this  species  is  a  still  less  specialized  form  than  D.  alata. 

The  apical  growth  has  long  since  been  accurately  described 
by  Naegeli  (*47).  Owing  to  the  great  obliquity  of  the  cell- 
divisions  in  the  lateral  pericentral  cells,  the  apical  region 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance  which  does  not  occur  in  any 
other  British  species  of  the  genus.  I  have  found  this  character 
useful  in  distinguishing  this  species  from  D.  ruscifolia  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  confounded  in  herbaria. 

The  hyphal  filaments  which  occur  along  the  midrib  in 
D.  sanguinea  and  D.  alata,  and  which  in  the  older  parts 
greatly  obscure  the  primitive  arrangement  of  the  cells,  do  not 
seem  to  occur  in  D,  Hypoglossum,  at  any  rate  at  the  corre- 
sponding stages. 

The  cystocarp-bearing  plants  occur  only  very  rarely  on 
the  coast  of  Anglesey.  Goodenough  and  Woodward  (1795) 
contrast  the  east  and  west  coast  of  England  in  this  respect. 
According  to  these  authors,  it  was  only  cystocarpic  plants 
that  had  in  their  time  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk. 
I  have  already  ('96)  referred  to  the  case  of  Plumaria  eUgans. 
While  I  could  never  find  female  plants  of  this  species  on 
the  coast  of  Anglesey  or  Carnarvonshire,  I  found  them  fre- 
quent at  Sidmouth.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  Lmirencia 
obtusa  and  L.  pinnatifida  rarely  occur  as  cystocarpic  plants 
in  British  waters.  Mr.  A.  H.  Church,  who  was  good  enough 
to  send  me  cystocarpic  material  of  D.  Hypoglossum  and  other 
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species  from  Plymouth,  suggests  that  temperature  probably 
aflccts  the  frequency  or  infrequency  of  the  female  plants. 
Considering  that,  for  the  most  part,  male  and  female  plants 
among  Florideac  are,  in  comparison  with  the  tetrasporic 
plants,  small  and  apparently  depauperized,  it  may  be  that 
the  cystocaqiic  plants  are  few  where  the  conditions  of  tern- 
perature  and  illumination  are  favourable  for  vegetative 
development.  It  is,  however,  hazardous  to  generalize  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  our 
marine  Algae. 

Not  more  than  one  cystocarp  usually  arises  on  Z7.  Hypo* 
glcssmm  in  the  course  of  a  single  branch,  though  one  cystocarp 
may  often  be  found  on  each  of  the  many  proliferations  of 
a  branch  which  itself  bears  a  cystocarp.  The  cystocarp 
is  relatively  small,  and  the  branch  persists  after  the  cystocarp 
has  discharged  its  spores.  The  procarps  occur  along  the 
thallus  in  the  same  regular  way  that  has  been  described  for 
A  sanguinea  and  A  alata.  On  the  female  plants,  at  the 
proper  season,  every  leaf-like  branch  seems  equally  to  bear 
carpogonial  branches  throughout  its  course,  until  a  cystocarp 
arises,  when  the  production  of  procarps  generally  ceases 
(Fig.  ai). 

Since  the  midrib  docs  not  thicken  to  the  extent  that  It 
d«s  in  the  s|>erics  previously  described,  it  is  possible  to 
detect  the  unfertilized  carpogonial  branches  for  great  distances 
alonj»  the  thallus  (Fi^;.  ii\.  It  is  moreover  i)ossible  to  follow 
more  readily  the  sc<juencc  of  events  in  the  younjj  cystcKarp. 
Fi^j.  22  represents  a  surface-view  of  the  tuft  of  gonimi>blast- 
filaments,  derived  from  the  auxili.ir)' cell  and  the  carpogonial 
bran<  h  may  «itill  be  seen  in  an  attenuated  condition  lying 
alongside  the  tuft.  No  signs  of  \  conjugation  of  the  car- 
|K)g(>nium  and  the  auxilLuy  can  be  seen  at  this  stage  ;  though 
the  incapac  ity  of  the  cells  of  the  car)M>gonial  branch  to  any 
lon^jer  al>s<»rb  the  blue  stain,  which  they  so  readily  lake  up 
at  xti  earlier  sta^«-.  su^^cnts  that  the  protoplasmic  contents 
have  undergone  chan^^e  It  is  fair  to  add  that  all  the  cells 
of  the  car|><»gonial  branch  behave  alike  in  this  res|K-ct. 
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Delesserta  ruscifolia,  Lamx. 

D.  ruscifolia  is  undoubtedly  closely  allied  to  D,  Hypoglossum, 
with  which  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  confounded  until 
Turner  f02)  pointed  out  the  distinguishing  characters.  In 
its  dark-red  colour  D.  ruscifolia  resembles  D,  sanguinea 
rather  than  D,  Hypoglossum,  Its  segments  are  oval  or  oblong 
rather  than  lanceolate,  as  in  D,  Hypoglossum  \  a  lateral 
venation  is  obscurely  traceable  also  in  D,  ruscifolia^  and  the 
cells  are  much  smaller  than  are  those  of  D.  Hypoglossum. 
There  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  cysto- 
carp, which  in  D.  Hypoglossum  is  somewhat  flattened,  but  in 
D,  ruscifolia  has  an  elongated  neck,  and  a  carpostome  with 
everted  rim.  As  in  D.  Hypoglossum^  each  branch  of  the  female 
plant  usually  bears  a  cystocarp,  though  occasionally,  as  in 
Harvey's  figiire  f  51),  two  may  occur  on  the  same  midrib. 

The  procarps  occur  on  the  midrib  only,  but  the  arrangement 
is  by  no  means  so  regular  as  in  the  three  preceding  species. 
Occasionally  no  procarp  will  occur  on  an  axial  cell,  or  two 
successive  joint-cells  bear  procarps  inclined  towards  the  same 
side,  or  a  procarp  will  occur  on  one  surface  but  not  at  the 
corresponding  situation  on  the  opposite  surface.  A  more 
important  deviation  is  the  rare  occurrence  of  two  carpogonial 
branches  arising,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of 
the  same  pericentral  cell.  The  cells  of  the  carpogonial  branch 
are  also  more  uniform  in  this  species,  though  in  this  respect 
it  resembles  D.  Hypoglossum, 

The  condition  of  the  young  cystocarp  figured  in  Fig.  20 
may  often  be  found.  It  is  probable  that  it  represents  a  pause 
in  the  sequence  of  events  between  the  fertilization  of  the 
trichogyne  and  the  production  of  the  gonimoblast-filaments. 
If  so,  this  lends  additional  support  to  the  idea  that  the 
anterior  cell  cut  off  from  the  pericentral  cell  is  the  auxiliary 
cell,  as  the  halt  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  this 
stage  the  conjugation  of  the  carpogonium  with  the  auxiliary 
cell  would  occur.  As  in  the  other  species,  it  is  from  this 
anterior  cell  alone  that  the  gonimoblast-filaments  arise. 
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Delesskria  siNuasA,  Lamx. 

This  plant  presents  so  great  a  general  similarity  in  ap» 
pearance  to  D.  sanguine€i^  that  the  collector  would  readily 
acquiesce  in  its  inclusion  in  the  same  genus  with  it  As 
D,  sanguinea  has  been  appropriately  called  the  '  Dock-leaved  * 
Dilisuria^  so  might  this  plant  be  called  the  '  Oak-leaved  * 
DeUssrria.  In  the  remarkable  similation  of  the  veined  ap- 
pearance  of  the  leaf  of  Flowering-plants  these  two  species 
stand  out  conspicuously  among  British  Seaweeds. 

Kutzing  ('i9),  however,  constituted  for  D,  siuiwsa  the 
separate  monotypic  genus  Pkycodrys^  and  although  Schmitx 
in  his  list  of  Floridean  genera  ('89)  included  the  species  in 
DeUsseria,  he  seems  later  ('92)  to  have  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  its  restoration  to  the  position  assigned  to  it 
by  Kutcing. 

A  brief  description  of  the  macroscopic  characters  will 
explain  this  disinclination  to  include  the  species  in  the  genus 
DtUsseria,  Its  branches  are  traversed  by  a  midrib  from 
which  diverge  veins  into  the  substance  of  the  distended  lamina. 
ThU  midrib  persists  when  the  winged  portion  disappears,  and 
gives  rise  by  proliferation  to  the  new  phylloid  branches. 
More  commonly,  however,  a  thallu»-5ic'gmcnt  forks  by  the 
more  vi^r>rc)us  growth  of  one  of  the  lobes.  Kvcn  when  a 
lobe  docs  not  develop  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  segment,  its 
vein  may  become  a  strong  secondary  rib,  from  which  prolifera- 
tions may  arise  as  they  do  from  the  midrib.  Again,  P. 
siNuoiti  prcxiuces  its  tctraspor.ingia  in  marginal  stichidia, 
iikr  those  of  M>nic  sj)ecics  of  \i(of»hyilt499t,  and  not  along  the 
sides  <»f  the  midrib  of  the  vc^jctativc  branches,  or  on  s|>ccial 
proliferating  branches  as  in  species  <if  IhUss^ria.  I'urthcr, 
the  cystocar|)s  are  scattered  in  considerable  numl>ers  over 
the  marginal  re(*ion  of  the  thallusscgment  away  from  the 
midrib,  while  in  IhUsifpia  they  usually  <Kcnr  one  for  each 
srjjmrnt.  and  on  the  midrib.  It  is  true  that  in  the  end  the 
cystocarj)  mI  P.  stNUvsa  is  found  to  be  seated  on  a  |)rotninrnt 
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vein,  as  shown  in  Harvey's  figure,  but  this  vein  arises  only 
after  the  establishment  of  the  cystocarp. 

When  the  manner  of  growth  of  the  thallus  comes  to  be 
considered,  D.  sinuosa  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
species  already  dealt  with.  In  these  there  is  present  at  the 
geometrical  apex  a  single  conspicuous  cell,  which,  by  its 
repeated  transverse  divisions,  gives  rise  to  the  axial  row,  the 
cells  of  which  never  divide  transversely  again,  and  from  which 
later  cells  are  cut  off  longitudinally  by  divisions  which  do  not 
pass  through  the  organic  axis.  The  pericentral  cells  thus 
cut  off  repeat,  in  a  modified  form,  the  behaviour  of  the  apical 
cell,  and  thus  the  thallus  arises.  Were  it  possible  to  isolate 
the  pericentral  cells  with  their  respective  products,  the  whole 
thallus  would  resolve  itself  into  a  system  of  branched  filaments 
like  a  CaHithamnion.  The  growth  is  apical,  in  the  sense 
that  multiplication  of  cells  takes  place  at  innumerable  apices, 
of  which  the  most  important  coincides  with  the  geometrical 
apex^  the  others  lying  at  the  margin  and  surface,  or  imbedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  thallus.  This  method  of  growth 
Schmitz  at  first  regarded  as  characteristic  of  all  the  Red 
Seaweeds,  exclusive  of  the  Bangiaceae.  Naegeli  and  Schwen- 
dener  (*67),  in  their  work  on  the  Microscope,  had  already 
selected  D,  sinuosa  and  Nitophyllum  laceratum  as  typical 
cases  of  growth  by  intercalation,  which  they  illustrated  by 
figures.  Returning  to  this  subject  in  his  later  writings, 
Schmitz  (*92)  conceded  the  whole  tribe  Nitophylleae  (including 
D.  sinuosa)  as  affording  evidence  in  the  structure  of  the 
thallus,  sooner  or  later,  of  intercalary  growth.  He  demurs, 
however,  to  the  figures  of  Naegeli  and  Schwendener,  which, 
he  said,  left  much  to  be  desired.  He  seemed  still  to  deny 
that  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  thallus  of  Nitophyllum 
is  ever  due  to  intercalation,  and  in  particular  he  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  Johnson's  ('92)  suggestion  that  the  callosities  of 
Nitophyllum  versicolor  afforded  an  instance  of  growth  by 
intercalation.  With  regard  to  the  growth  in  thickness  of 
the  thallus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cystocarps,  in  both 
Nitophyllum  and  D.  sinuosa,  my  own  observations  convince 
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me  that  it  b  cflTccted  in  precisely  the  way  in  which  it  takes 
place  in  other  families  of  Florideae,  that  is  to  say,  by  ex- 
clusively apical  growth.  As  to  the  growth  in  area,  where, 
by  inference,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  Schmitz  believed 
growth  by  intercalation  to  take  place,  I  have  seen  no 
cxidence  of  this  either,  but  do  not  claim  to  have  given,  as  yet, 
adequate  attention  to  the  phenomena  figured  by  Nacgeli  and 
Schwendener. 

From  all  this,  however,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  way  in 
which  the  thallus  of  A  sinuosa  arises,  it  is  more  akin  to  Nito- 
phyllum  than  to  the  species  of  DeUsscria  already  described. 

When  the  arrangement  of  the  procarps  in  D,  sinuosa  comes 
to  be  considered,  the  divergence  from  DeUsscria  is  equally 
striking.  They  are  found  to  be  distributed  in  great  numbers, 
without  any  regularity,  in  the  marginal  portions  of  the  thallusL 
The  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  veins  are  obscure  lines, 
traceable  only  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  where  a  row  of 
axial  cells  gives  off  a  pericentral  cell  above  and  below. 
Iktween  these  veins  the  thallus  is  only  one  cell  thick.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  procarps  in  their  inception  arc  related 
in  any  way  to  the  veins,  although  a  strong  vein  always  arises 
in  connexion  with  a  fertilized  pnKrarp.  When  the  procarps 
arise,  an  axial  cell  cuts  off  a  (>ericentral  cell  above  and  below, 
and  from  each  |K'riccntral  cell  there  springs  a  4-ccl!ed 
car|M •gonial  branch,  which  curves  in  a  characteristic  manner 
lK:f«»rc  the  ir.chogync  emerges  slfj^htly  at  the  corrcsjKuuling 
surface  (Fi^.  ly).  Hy  the  limr  ihc  car|)ogonial  branches  arc 
f«»imc<l.  the  jK-riccnlial  cells  from  which  ihcy  originate  divide 
a^ain  and  i;ive  off  externally  other  cells,  and  a  minute 
swcllinji  in  the  thallus  is  the  conse<|uencc.  The  trichogynes 
cmcr^je  on  the  sl<»|)cs  of  this  swelling  When  fertilization 
fails  there  is  no  further  development,  and  great  numbers  of 
such  unfertili/ed  ppnarps  may  be  found  among  the  few 
which  are  fertilized  The  first  indication  of  the  development 
of  a  procarp  into  a  cy.st(»carp  is  afforded  by  the  staining 
pr(»|M:rtiis  «»f  the  central  cell  concerned.  This  extends 
gradually  t>  the  nei^hlx>urin^  axial  cells.     At  this  time  too 
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the  whole  area  round  the  spot  where  the  fertilized  procarp 
lies  increases  in  thickness  by  the  cutting  off  of  pericentral 
cells,  in  which  divisions  occur  parallel  to  the  surface,  giving 
rise  to  vertical  rows  of  cells.  The  peripheral  cells,  derived 
from  the  pericentral  cell  which  bears  the  fertilized  procarp, 
do  not  take  part  in  this  vigorous  growth,  but  remain  in 
number  as  at  the  moment  of  fertilization.  They  however 
enlarge  considerably,  and  assume  a  characteristic  appearance, 
which  is  the  first  indication  as  to  which  procarp  has  been 
fertilized.  The  rows  of  cells  surrounding  these  sterile  deri- 
vatives arch  over  them,  leaving  a  central  depression  which 
is  the  carpostome.  Pressed  by  the  convergence  of  the  adjacent 
filaments,  the  sterile  cells,  which  are  ifive  in  number,  become 
pyriform,  with  their  pointed  ends  outwards,  and  their  walls 
become  at  the  same  time  thickened  and  highly  refractive. 
Fig.  27,  which  represents  this  stage  in  Nitophyllum  Hilliae^ 
might  also  serve  for  D,  sinuosa. 

The  pericentral  cell  cuts  off  a  segment,  which  is  the  auxiliary 
cell,  and  from  which  later  the  gonimoblast-filaments  arise. 
The  sterile  cells  are  then  pushed  off,  and  eventually  disappear, 
supplying  in  their  decadence  a  copious  mucilage. 

As  will  be  shown,  in  these  particulars  D.  sinuosa  more 
nearly  resembles  Nitophyllum  than  the  typical  species  of 
Delesseria.  The  systematic  position  of  the  species  will  be 
discussed  later. 

Nitophyllum  laceratum,  Grev. 

Nitophyllum  laceratum  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical 
species  for  the  genus  as  established  by  Greville.  There  is 
no  percurrent  midrib,  and  the  cystocarps  are  embedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  thallus.  As  it  possesses,  however,  a 
distinct  anastomosing  venation  in  its  older  parts,  and  a  more 
obscure  venation  throughout,  it  was  placed  by  KiJtzing  ('49) 
with  other  species  like  it  in  these  respects  in  a  genus  Crypto- 
pleura^  an  arrangement,  however,  which  has  not  found 
acceptance. 
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The  procarps  are  scattered  along  the  margin  of  the  thallus. 
Fig.  35  represents  a  procarp  in  surface-view ;  its  similarity  to 
that  of  A  sifiuosa,  as  shown  in  Fig.  29,  will  be  apparent  at 
once.  Fig.  24  represents  a  section  through  the  thallus  at  a 
point  where  the  pair  of  procarps  arises. 

In  the  later  stages  the  sterile  cells  derived  from  the  peri* 
central  form  a  compact  group  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  27. 

NiToriiVLLUM  HiLLiAE,  Grev. 

Sitopkyllum  Hiltiae  is  the  largest  and  firmest  of  all  the 
British  species  o{  Sitopkyllum.  The  thallus  is  for  the  most 
part  more  than  one  cell  thick.  Like  ^V.  laceratum,  it  has  the 
obscure  venation  of  Kutzing*s  genus  CryptopUura,  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Church  for  fine  specimens  of  this  plant 
from  Plymouth. 

The  procarps  are  scattered  over  the  thallus  as  in  N.  lace* 
ratnm  and  />.  sinuosa.  On  closer  examination  they  difler  in 
one  important  particular  from  both  these  species.  While 
each  pericentral  cell  in  D,  siftMosa  and  X.  laceratum  gives 
rise  to  a  single  car[>ogonial  branch,  in  «V.  Hilliar  I  have  found 
that  each  pericentral  cell  very  regularly  gives  rise  to  two 
such  branches.  These  cur\'e  in  a  crescent  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  fKriccntral  cell,  and  the  irichogyncs  emerge  on  op|>4>sitc 
declivities  of  the  papillar  elevation  which  inaiks  the  |K>sition 
of  the  procaq>s.  As  two  car|>ogonial  branches  cmcr^jc  on 
each  surface,  tlie  swelling  marks  the  site  of  four  caqKi^onial 
branches.  In  this  respect  .V.  Hilluu  is  alone  among  the 
DclesAcriaceac  here  descri^x*d.  though  is<ilatetl  instances  of 
the  same  phenomenon  <K:cur  in  />.  rusctfoha. 

In  the  genus  Cframium  two  carpogonial  branches  also 
arise  regularly  from  one  cell. 

I'ig.  26  re)>rescnts  a  surface  view  of  a  |Kiir  of  car(K>gonial 
branches.  Fig.  27  represents  an  early  stage  of  a  cystocarp. 
The  group  of  pyrif<»rm  sterile  cells,  which  l>elong  to  two 
filaments,  have  already  been  referred  to.  The  auxiliary  cell 
has  been  f  .rmed.  but  has  not  yet  given  rise  to  gonimoblast- 
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pericentral  cell  in  N.  Hilliae  as  a  ground  for  the  generic 
separation  of  this  species  from  Nitophyllum^  though,  from  all 
analogy,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  a  deep-seated  difference. 

Turning  now  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  family  Delesseriaceae 
as  given  by  Schmitz  and  Hauptfleisch  (*97)  in  Engler  and 
Prantl's  '  Pflanzenfamilien,*  it  would  seem  to  require  modifica- 
tion in  several  particulars. 

1.  The  carpogonial  branches  are  described  as  3-  or  4-celIed. 
In  all  the  species  I  examined  the  carpogonial  branch  was 
invariably  4.celled.  I  never  found  the  number  to  vary  from 
four  cells  in  the  family  Rhodomelaceae  either.  In  a  recent 
paper  on  Grinnellia  americana^  Harv.,  a  monotypic  genus  of 
Delesseriaceae,  which  seems  to  stand  near  to  Delesseria, 
Brannon  ('97),  has,  it  is  true,  described  the  carpogonial  branch 
as  3-celled,  but  as  he  has  also  stated  that  it  arises  directly 
from  a  central  cell,  and  not  from  a  pericentral  cell,  it  is  just 
possible  that  he  has  missed  the  real  pit-connexion  of  these 
cells.  Otherwise,  Grinnellia  differs  from  all  known  Deles- 
seriaceae in  the  origin  of  the  carpogonial  branch,  as  well  as 
from  those  here  described  in  the  number  of  the  cells  which 
constitute  it. 

2.  The  carpogonial  branches  are  said  to  arise  singly  on  an 
inner  cell  of  the  cortex.  This  does  not  now  cover  the  case  of 
N,  Hilliae,  where  they  regularly  arise  in  pairs,  nor  exceptional 
cases  of  D,  rtiscifolia,  where  the  same  thing  occurs. 

3.  The  external  pericarpial  wall  is  described  as  formed  by 
a  tearing  away  of  the  cortical  filaments  from  the  middle  layer 
of  the  thallus.  While  such  a  tearing  may  occur  in  certain 
species  of  Nitophyllum  with  somewhat  flattened  cystocarps,  it 
is  certainly  not  general.  In  Delesseria,  the  filaments  sur- 
rounding the  cystocarpic  cavity  become  strongly  curved, 
being  pressed  back  at  first  by  the  copious  mucilage  derived 
from  the  walls  of  the  sterile  derivatives  of  the  pericentral  cell, 
and  later  by  the  tuft  of  spore-producing  gonimoblast-fila- 
ments.  Under  this  pressure,  the  cells  of  the  filaments 
elongate,  so  as  to  resemble  rows  of  cylindrical  cells,  yet 
the  correlation  of  part  to  part  in  the  course  of  growth  is 
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to    gradual,  that    no    rupture   of  their  continuity  can    be 
detected. 

4.  The  tearing  away  of  the  pericarp  is  further  said  to  be 
commonly  omitted  immediately  above  the  auxiliary  cell, 
where  a  strand  of  filaments  remains  connecting  that  cell  with 
the  pore  of  the  cystocarp  above.  The  strand  of  cells  referred 
to  is  doubtless  the  group  of  sterile  derivatives  of  the  peri- 
central cell  so  often  described  in  the  foregoing  accounts,  and 
if  so,  it  is  not  a  strand  of  cells  but  a  bushy  tuft  in  D.  san- 
guima,  reaching  only  a  part  of  the  distance  to  the  pore,  and 
pushed  aside  when  the  gonimoblast-filaments  subsequently 
arise.  In  the  other  species  of  DeUsseria  the  celk  are  fewer 
in  number,  and  lie  loosely  imbedded  in  a  mucilage  above  the 
auxiliary  cell,  still  less  resembling  a  strand  of  celb  connecting 
it  with  the  pore.  In  Z>.  sinuosa  and  the  species  o{ NitaphyllHm 
the  cells  are  more  compact,  and  the  gonimoblast-filaments 
grow  round  and  over  them,  justifying  the  description  *  nabel- 
formig '  to  this  stage  in  the  appearance  of  the  cystocarp.  In 
all  cases  the  pore  is  the  gap  left  above  these  cells  by  the 
o%*er-arching  converging  filaments.  It  is  not  accurate  to 
describe  the  sterile  group  as  in  any  way  attached  to  the 
pericarp  at  the  pore. 

5.  As  to  the  formation  of  a  second  chamber  below,  sepa- 
rated from  the  s{>orc-containing  cavity  by  the  middle  layer  as 
a  kind  of  diaphragm,  a  condition  figured  by  Schmitz  and 
liauptfleisch  for  X.  punctahim,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it 
in  the  .s|>ccies  examined.  In  the  maturer  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  cystocarp,  the  site  of  the  auxiliary  cell  is  the  apex  of 
a  papilla  prt>jccting  into  the  cavity,  and  while  the  luxuriant 
guaimoblast-fiUmcnts  depress  the  base  of  the  cavity  round 
about  It.  they  do  not.  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see, 
enter  a  siecond  cavity  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  middle 
layer. 

6.  A  (general  fu5ion  (»f  the  auxiliary  cell  with  neighbouring 
cclU  is  described  as  taking  place  at  the  'placenta.'  While 
%uch  4  ctinflucnce  apjarently  occurs  in  sonic  s(xxies  of  Stto- 
pkyllum,  and   is  very  (general   in   Floridcae,  it    is   strikingly 
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absent  in  the  genus  Delesseria,  Brannon  ('97)  found  moreover 
that  no  such  fusion  occurs  in  Grinnellia. 

7.  The  pericentral  cell  is  described  as  playing  the  part  of 
the  auxiliary.  I  have  already  given  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  auxiliary  is  an  anterior  cell  cut  off  from  the  pericentral 
cell.  An  auxiliary  cell  so  derived  occurs  in  most  Rhodomc- 
laceae  and  in  all  Ceramiaceae. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  development  of  the  cystocarp 
in  the  species  here  under  consideration  is  the.  fact  that,  when 
the  cells  adjacent  to  the  central  cell  in  a  fertilized  procarp 
become  charged  with  nutriment  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
gonimoblast-filaments,  they  also  become  multinucleate,  as 
many  as  eight  or  ten  nuclei  at  times  occurring  in  one  cell. 
I  have  found  that  elsewhere  in  the  thallus  of  D,  sanguinea  the 
greatly  elongate  axial  cells  contain  more  than  one  nucleus. 

With  regard,  finally,  to  the  systematic  position  of  the 
Delesseriaceae,  I  have  no  hesitation^  on  the  ground  of  the 
remarkable  correspondence  in  the  process  of  development  of 
the  cystocarp,  in  placing  them  close  to  the  Rhodomelaceae. 
There  is  the  same  invariably  4-cclled  carpogonial  branch, 
the  auxiliary  cell  is  derived  anteriorly  from  the  pericentral 
cell,  and  there  are  always  found,  in  the  early  cystocarp,  two 
sterile  filaments  which  degenerate  later  into  mucilage.  Indeed, 
the  observation  of  the  way  in  which  these  sterile  filaments 
arise  in  Delesseriaceae  affords  a  clue  as  to  their  origin  in 
Rhodomelaceae  which  would  otherwise  be  wanting.  In 
Rhodomelaceae  they  would  seem  to  be  vestigial  structures, 
and  the  cylindrical  Rhodomelaceae  would  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  forms  with  a  flattened  thallus  like  Delesseriaceae. 
The  two  families  form  one  alliance ;  the  simplest  forms  being 
represented  by  Nitophyllum^  and  the  most  complex  by  the 
polysiphonous  Rhodomelaceae. 
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EXPLANATION   OF  FIGURES  IN   PLATES 

XV  AND  XVI. 

Ulnstrating  Prof.  Phillips*  paper  on  the  Development  of  the 
C3r8tocarp  in  Rhodymeniales. 

The  figures  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  semi-diagrammatic  character.  They  were 
sketched  for  the  most  part  by  means  of  the  camera  lacida,  bnt  cells  lying  at 
different  levels  have  often  been  figured  together,  and  cells  are  sometimes  left  out 
for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  cells  hatched  by  means  of  oblique  lines  are  in  all 
cases  those  of  the  carpogonial  branch,  those  hatched  by  means  of  horizontal  lines 
in  Figs,  ao  and  25  are  the  central  cell  and  its  adjacent  readily  stained  cells. 
The  cells  with  red  outlines  are  those  of  the  sterile  filaments  derived  from  the 
pericentral  cell  of  a  fertilized  procarp.  In  Figs,  ai,  27,  28,  30,  31,  and  32,  the 
red  colour  is  also  employed  for  these  cells,  although  the  procarps  are  not  yet 
fertilized.  The  auxiliary  cell  and  its  derivatives  are  shown  with  somewhat 
thickened  outlines.  In  the  figures  disposed  horizontally,  the  same  orientation  of 
parts  is  preserved  throughout,  that  is  to  say,  the  anterior  part  of  the  thallus  is  to 
the  right. 

Abbreviations :  aux,  r.,  auxiliary  cell ;  c.  c,  central  cell ;  car^.,  carpogonium  ; 
carp.br.y  carpogonial  branch;  </x/.,  carpostome;  gonbl.^  gonimoblast-filament ; 
in.  st,  br.,  inferior  sterile  branch ;  /.  st,  dr.,  lateral  sterile  branch  ;  />eru,  c,  peri- 
central cell ;  /r.,  trichogyne. 

PLATE  XV.    Figs.  1-16. 

Delesseria  sanguirua^  Lamx. 

Fig.  I.  An  old  midrib,  giving  rise  to  three  sterile  branches,  and  numerous 
C3rstocarp-bearing  branches  in  various  stages  of  development.    Natural  size. 

Figs.  2,  3,  4.  Views  of  the  flat  sur&ce  of  a  thallus-segment  upon  which  a 
cystocarp  is  developing,      x  15. 

Figs.  5  and  7.  Lateral  or  profile  views  of  two  stages  in  the  development  of 
a  cystocarp  upon  such  a  thallus-segment.     x  15. 

Fig.  8.  Front  view  of  a  procarp-bearing  branch,  showing  the  row  of  axial  cells, 
the  pericentral  cells  derived  fi-om  them,  and  the  carpogonial  branches  turned 
alternately  to  the  right  and  left,     x  75. 

Fig.  9.  Lateral  view  of  a  procarp-bearing  branch  at  the  same  stage.  The  axial 
cells  are  shown,  and  the  paired  pericentral  cells  of  the  upper  and  lower  surface, 
each  bearing  a  carpogonial  branch  emerging  at  the  corresponding  surface,      x  75. 

Fig.  10.  Mature  cystocarp-bearing  segment,  showing  the  apical  flap  remaining, 
and  the  lobing  of  the  contents  of  the  cystocarp.     x  10. 

Fig.  11.  Magnified  view  of  a  segment  at  the  same  stage,  and  of  the  same  view 
as  in  Fig.  8.  The  eighth  segment  behind  the  apical  cell  has  an  immature  procarp, 
afterwards  the  carpogonial  branches  are  fully  developed,     x  600. 
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Fig.  I  a.  A  ftinj^le  procarj)  vunfertilizcd)  showing  the  relation  of  the  sterile 
filaments  red)  to  the  carpogonial  branch,     x  900. 

Fig.  13.  A  ungle  procarp  at  a  stage  sulMoqaent  to  fertilization.  The  carpogonial 
branch  is  ktill  present  but  by  no  means  so  conspicuous  relatively  as  in  the  figure. 
The  auxiliary  cell  has  been  cut  od  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  pericentral  cell. 
The  ftcrilc  filaments  begin  to  undergo  mucilaginous  degeneration,     x  500. 

Fig.  14.  Median  vertical  section  uf  a  segment  about  the  stage  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
The  car|H>gonial  branch  is  still  visible,  but  only  with  difficulty  traceable  in  a 
section.  The  auailiary  evil  has  developed  a  minute  tuft  of  gonimoblast-Alaments. 
The  section  is  drawn  through  the  carpostome,  and  the  invaginated  portion  of  the 
external  surface  is  shown  l)elow.     x  300. 

Fig.  15.  A  strong  gonimoblast-filament  giving  rise  to  an  apparently  adventitious 
lateral  branch,     x  300. 

Fig.  16.  lateral  view  of  the  apical  region  of  a  procarp- bearing  segment. 
Magnification  inferior  to  that  of  Fig.  11.     x  350. 

PLATE  XVI. 

Dtlemria  aiata^  l4unx.     Figs.  17,  18,  19. 

Fig.  1 7.  Vertical  section  through  a  procarp- bearing  segment  close  behind  the 
a|iex.  The  pnir  uf  procarps  corresponding  to  every  axial  cell  is  shown.  The  first 
and  third  pair  of  cariM>gonial  branches  are  on  the  hither  side  of  their  pericentral 
cells,  and  the  second  on  the  farther  side,      x  600. 

Fig.  18.  A  fcrtilizeti  procarp  in  vertical  secti^  n.  The  auxiliary  cell  has  already 
divided  onoe.     The  car}K>goniaI  branch  is  not  shown,      x  400. 

Fig.  19.  A  stage  later.  The  auxiliary  has  given  rise  to  a  tuft  of  filaments  by 
reflated  branching,     x  400. 

Delesstria  rusd/oita,  Lamx.     Fig.  20. 

Fig.  30.  Surface  view  of  a  fertilized  procaq).  The  cells  hatched  by  horizontal 
lines  are  three  cells  of  the  axial  row  and  two  lateral  pericentral  cells.  These  five 
cells  stam  readily.  The  car}»ogonial  branch  is  distinctly  visible.  The  pericentral 
cell  has  divided  off  (anteriorly)  an  auxiliary  cell.  The  sterile  derivatives  of  the 
pericentral  cell  coloured  red.    The  other  cells  are  superficial,     x  750. 

DtUsstria  IfypogiossutHy  Lamx.     Figs.  31,  a  a,  23. 

Fig.  a  I.  Two  cells  of  the  axial  row  close  to  the  apex  with  its  derivative  peri* 
central  cells.  From  each  of  these  are  deri\*ed  sterile  derivatives  and  a  carpogonial 
branch,     x  laoa 

Fig.  33.  Three  axial  cells  far  behind  the  apex.  The  carpogonial  branches 
immersed  in  the  tissue  of  the  midrib  and  atrophying,     x  300. 

I"  is-  33*  A  view  from  the  surface,  corresponding  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  ao,  for 
D,  ruidfolia.  The  anziliary  has  groviii  out  into  gonimoblast-filaments.  The 
sterile  cells  are  omitted,     x  750. 

Nitopkyllum  Icueraium^  Grev.     Figs.  34.  25. 
Fig.  24.  Vertical  section  of  the  thallns.  showing  a  pair  of  carpogonial  branches, 
arising  from  the  pericentral  cells  of  one  axial  celL     x  75a 

Fig.  25.  Surface  view  of  a  procarp.    The  axial  cell  is  not  shown,     x  750. 
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Nitophyllum  HilKae^  Grev.    Figs.  26,  27,  28. 

Fig.  26.  An  axial  cell  with  its  pericentral  cell.  Sarface  view.  Two  carpogonial 
branches  arise  from  the  one  pericentral  cell.    The  sterile  derivatives  are  not  shown. 

Fig.  27.  Vertical  section  of  a  stage  later,  when  the  auxiliary  cell  has  been  cut  ofT. 
The  sterile  filaments  are  a  group  of  cells  with  the  pointed  apices  directed  towards 
the  carpostome.  The  carpogonial  branch  may  still  be  traced.  Two  others  on  the 
opposite  side  the  axis  are  faintly  traceable,     x  180. 

Fig.  28.  Enlarged  view  of  the  central  region  of  Fig.  27.      x  500. 

Fig.  29.  Delesseria  sinuosa^  Lamx.  Sarface  view  of  a  procaq>,  to  show  its 
similarity  to  N.  laceratum  (Fig.  26). 

Fig.  30.  Rhodomela  subfusca, — Products  of  the  pericentral  cell  at  the  stage 
of  fertilization  diagrammatically  represented. 

Fig.  31.  Similar  diagram  for  D,al<Ua,  D.  ruscifoliatD.Hypo^ssum^D.sinuosa^ 
N.  Icueratum,  N.  Hillicu, 

Fig.  32.  Similar  diagram  for  D,  sanguinea,  to  which  Dasya  coccinea 
approximates. 
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ONE  of  the  most  marked  characters  of  the  plants  com- 
prising the  order  Cycadaceae  is  the  sympodial  nature 
of  the  development  of  the  stem,  whereby  the  main  axis 
usually  terminates  in  a  peduncle  bearing  a  cone  with  sporo- 
phylls, while  the  vegetative  axis  is  continued  as  a  Literal 
branch.  An  exception,  however,  is  found  in  the  female 
plant  of  Cjras,  where  sympodial  branching  docs  not  obtain, 
the  vegetative  axis  growing  continuously  through  ;  here  the 
spcirophylls,  instead  of  being  borne  on  differentiated  portions 
of  the  axis  known  as  cones,  occur  in  whorls  intercalated 
amongst  the  ordinary  foliage- leaves  of  the  stem. 

The  structure  of  the  (>eduncle  in  this  order  has  recently 
t>een  described  \  and  has  been  found  to  |>os5ess  certain 
structures  not  known  in  the  vegetative  axis,  such  as  the 
primary  concentric  strands  in  the  cortex  and  in  the  central 

'  ^rofn  thr  J(t<lrcU  I^l>or«ton.  Ko}«l  (•ardro^  Krw. 
•  Scoct.  Ann.  lio«.,  \ul.  ii,  iH^;. 
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cylinder,  and  the  centripetally-formed  xylem  of  the  bundles 
composing  the  latter.  These  are,  I  think,  ancestral  characters 
which,  in  the  vegetative  part  of  the  stem,  have  been  lost 
owing  to  special  modification  of  its  tissues  for  functional 
purposes,  and  which  in  the  peduncle,  as  having  undergone 
much  less  modification  in  structure,  have  been  retained.  This 
more  primitive  structure  of  the  peduncle  has  been  emphasized 
by  Solms-Laubach  ^  as  a  result  of  his  observations  on  the 
course  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  this  organ,  and  also  by 
Scott  2,  who  first  discovered  the  presence  of  centripetal 
xylem  here. 

Precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  peduncle,  we  shall  find  that 
the  sporophylly  the  normal  foliar  appendage  of  the  former,  has 
also  retained  certain  primitive  characters  which  are  not  found 
in  the  foliage-leaf.  But  in  the  following  pages  two  factors 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  structure  of  the  former — ^the 
presence  of  these  primitive  characters,  and  the  modification 
of  its  general  structure  in  connexion  with  the  sporang^ferous 
function. 

In  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  structure  of  the  sporophyll 
I  shall  proceed  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  foliage-leaf. 

In  the  base  of  this  latter  organ,  which  is  the  first -formed 
portion,  the  vascular  bundles  have  a  purely  endarch  structure ; 
higher  up  in  the  petiole,  however,  a  mesarch  structure  of  the 
bundle  obtains,  the  centripetal  xylem  gradually  increasing, 
and  the  centrifugal  xylem  gradually  decreasing,  in  quantity 
from  below  upwards,  until  the  former  is  almost  entirely  pre- 
dominant. The  number  of  the  bundles  is  almost  uniform  in 
every  part  of  the  petiole.  The  difference  in  structure  between 
the  bundles  in  the  leaf-base  and  those  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  petiole  is  explicable  from  the  fact  that  a 
transition  occurs  in  the  bundles  of  the  lower  region  of  the 
petiole  from  the  structure  peculiar  to  the  stem  to  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  leaf. 

When  the  structure  of  the  bundle-system  in  the  sporophyll 

^  Die  Sprotsfolge  der  Stangeria  and  der  iibrigen  Cycadeen,  Bot.  Zeit.  1890. 
'  Loc  cit. 
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is  examined,  a  similar  phenomenon,  as  might  be  expected, 
prevails.  Here  also  in  the  base  of  the  organ,  near  the  point 
of  its  attachment  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  the  bundles  are,  or 
tend  to  be,  endarch  in  structure,  while  in  proportion  as  they 
pass  higher  up  towards  the  lamina  the  endarch  is  gradually 
replaced  by  the  mesarch  character,  until,  in  the  lamina  of  the 
oiigan,  the  latter  predominates.  Thus  the  same  general 
structure  obtains  here  as  in  the  foliage-leaf. 

Now  the  sporophyll  has  a  function  to  perform  which  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  foliage-leaf  Whereas  the 
function  of  the  latter  is  to  elaborate  food-material  for  the 
supply  of  the  various  parts  of  the  plant,  to  aid  in  the  con- 
duction of  water  through  the  stem,  and  to  discharge  the 
surplus  quantity  of  this  water  from  its  expanded  surfaces, 
the  function  of  the  sporophyll  is  to  bear  the  sporangia,  and 
to  act  as  channels  for  the  conduction  of  nutriment  of  all  kinds 
to  these  latter;  it  also,  in  some  cases,  takes  a  small  part 
in  assimilation. 

Though  both  foliage-leaf  and  sporophyll  are  morpho- 
logically  of  foliar  nature,  and  possess  essentially  the  same 
structure,  their  physiological  relations  are  seen  to  be  widely 
divergent  It  is  the  special  sporangiferous  function  of  the 
sporophyll  which  has  induced  those  modifications  in  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  this 
organ  which  arc  considered  worthy  to  form  the  subject  of 
a  separate  pa|x:r. 

There  exists  a  considerable  range  of  variation  as  regards 
the  external  de\'clopment  of  the  sporophyll  in  the  different 
genera,  and  sometimes  also  within  the  same  species  between 
the  two  sexes.  They  may  be  either  large  and  leaf-like  or 
Sf^xy  much  reduced  and  mcxiificd  in  shape,  so  as  no  longer 
to  bear  much  resemblance  to  ordinary  foliar  organs. 

In  the  maU  sporophyll,  as  is  known,  the  s}>orangia  are 
thickly  arranged  in  sori  on  the  lower  surface  of  a  large 
flattened  area  situated  between  the  extremely  short  stalk 
and  the  terminal,  swollen,  sterile  (x>rtion  ;  the  function  of  the 
latter  is  to  afford  |>rotection  to  the  six>rangia  within  ;  the  apex 
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of  this  part  is  often  prolonged  into  a  short  acuminate  blade, 
recalling  its  foliar  nature^  or  it  may  be  produced  on  each  side 
into  two  reflexed  horns. 

The  numerous  bundles  which  are  found  in  the  stalk  of  this 
organ  usually  have  their  origin  in  a  single  bundle  which  b 
given  off  as  a  lateral  branch  from  one  of  the  members  of  the 
central  cylinder  of  the  axis  of  the  cone ;  this  bundle,  while 
traversing  the  cortex,  divides  into  two,  and  these  in  the  base 
of  the  sporophyll  split  up  at  first  into  three  and  very  soon  after 
into  a  larger  number.  Occasionally  the  two  bundles  may 
arise  separately  and  independently  from  the  cylinder  of  the 
axis.  The  bundles  of  the  stalk  are  usually  of  small  size, 
their  xylem  being  mainly  of  centrifugal  origin,  sharply  defined 
and  deeply  staining  with  safranin,  and  often,  but  not  always, 
accompanied  by  a  (usually)  much  smaller  quantity  of  centri- 
petal xylem,  which,  however,  is  not  so  sharply  defined  nor  so 
brightly  stained,  the  tracheides  of  the  centrifugal  portion  being 
evidently  better  lignified  and  chiefly  functional  in  conduction. 
In  proportion  as  the  bundles  pass  up  into  the  flattened  portion 
of  the  sporophyll  bearing  the  sporangia,  the  centripetal 
increases  and  the  centrifugal  xylem  decreases  in  significance 
and  quantity,  until,  in  the  sterile  portion  above,  the  former 
predominates.  In  this  latter  portion  the  structure  of  the 
bundles  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in  the  foliage-leaf. 
The  centripetal  xylem  is  as  sharply  defined  as,  and  often  even 
of  a  brighter  coloilr,  than  the  centrifugal,  and  is  usually 
present  in  greater  quantity.  The  bundles  are  of  very  varying 
sizes ;  they  have  no  definite  orientation,  lying  in  all  directions. 
They  arise  from  successive  branching  of  those  in  the  stalk. 
They  have  no  longer  any  important  conducting  function  to 
perform,  the  xylem  being  probably  chiefly  serviceable  as  a 
strengthening  framework,  so  that  the  phloem  is  usually 
reduced  in  quantity  and  definiteness.  The  change  of  function 
of  the  bundles  in  this  region  and  their  relative  unimportance 
will  probably  have  much  to  do  with  the  inconstancy  of 
structure  dbplayed,  for  the  two  kinds  of  xylem  are  very 
unequally  developed    in  different    bundles,  the   one    often 
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entirely  supplanting  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  The  very 
frequent  presence  here  of  the  bundles  with  an  endarch 
structure  probably  indicates  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the 
special  physiological  function  of  the  sporophyll,  which  causes, 
even  in  the  region  where  it  can  no  longer  have  any  meaning, 
the  suppression  of  the  centripetal  in  favour  of  the  centrifugal 
xylem.  In  the  extreme  portions  the  bundles  are  often 
reduced  to  a  few  irregular  large  tracheides.  Transfusion- 
tissue  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  connexion  with  the 
bundles,  and  is  sometimes  of  considerable  development. 

In  ihc  female  sporophyll  ihcxc  are  usually  about  four,  some- 
times a  larger  number,  or  only  two  bundles  to  be  seen  in  the 
stalk.  Two  bundles  arise  independently,  as  a  rule,  from  two 
distinct  members  of  the  central  cylinder  of  the  axis ;  these, 
where  a  larger  number  supplies  the  sporophyll,  divide  up  in 
the  cortex  before  entering  the  latter. 

The  structure  and  behaviour  of  the  bundles  in  the  female 
sporophyll  are  essentially  the  same  as  has  been  described  for 
those  in  the  male  organ ;  but  the  difference  in  sex  of  the 
sporangia,  necessarily  involving  a  difference  in  their  function, 
a  great  reduction  in  their  number,  a  considerable  increase  in 
their  individual  size,  and  an  altered  position  on  the  sporophyll, 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  certain  difference  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bundles.  The  bundles  which  arc  told  off  to 
supply  the  s|)orangia  are,  in  most  cases,  two  in  number,  one 
at  either  side  of  the  much  eK moated  stalk  ;  each  of  these 
branches  in  the  base  of  the  expanded  |K)rtion,  sending  off  one 
or  two  bundles  for  the  s|>orangiuin,  which  in  nearly  all  genera 
is  situated  at  the  margin  of  the  s|)orophyll  in  the  sinus  formed 
by  the  rcflexed  Literal  {H>rtion  of  this  part  of  the  s|y>rophylI, 
or  on  the  tip  of  the  reflexetl  |M)rtion,  so  that  its  a|)ex  is 
directed  towards  the  axis  of  the  cone.  There  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  nuinlxT  t»f  the  bundles  which  enter  the 
•ixirangium  and  in  the  amount  of  branching  which  takes 
place  after  the  i»nc  K>r  two  strands  have  been  given  off  from 
the  bundle  prtKcedmg  from  the  stalk.  The  two  lateral 
bundles  in  the  stalk  which  supply  the  s|)orangia  are  always 
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much  larger  than,  often  extremely  large  as  compared  with, 
the  other  intermediate  bundles  which  run  right  through  into 
the  sterile  portion  without  taking  any  part  whatever  in  the 
conduction  of  substances  to  the  sporangia.  These  latter 
bundles  are  always  quite  small,  their  xylem  and  phloem 
being  but  poorly  developed.  The  lateral  bundles,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  a  great  development  of  centrifugal  xylem 
and  phloem,  as  would,  from  their  function,  be  expected.  For 
each  one  has  to  supply  a  large  megasporangium,  and  this 
over  a  protracted  period,  during  which  the  processes  of 
sporangial  development,  fertilization,  and  embryonic  growth 
must  supervene,  demanding  a  constant  and  adequate  stream 
of  nutritive  substances  through  the  tissues  of  these  bundles. 
Hence  is  the  difference  in  structure  and  development  between 
the  bundles  of  one  and  the  same  female  sporophyll,  and 
between  these  and  the  bundles  of  the  male  sporophyll,  easily 
explained.  These  larger  bundles  very  often  have  an  element 
or  two  of  centripetal  xylem,  while  this  tissue  is  usually  absent 
in  the  smaller  bundles,  the  large  development  of  the  bundle 
seeming  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  presence  of  centripetal 
xylem,  as  will  be  seen  more  clearly  when  the  individual 
genera  are  treated  of. 

The  structure  of  the  bundles  in  the  thickened,  expanded 
portion  of  the  female  sporophyll  agrees  essentially  with  that 
of  the  same  region  in  the  male  organ.  An  exception  to  the 
general  structure  prevailing  here  is  found  in  the  bundles,  or 
a  certain  number  of  them,  which  enter  the  megasporangium, 
and  occur  immediately  below  the  base  of  the  latter ;  these 
bundles  assume,  in  many  cases,  a  perfectly  coftcentric  structure, 
which  may  or  may  not  enclose  a  central  pith,  and  may  be 
large  or  quite  minute  in  size ;  others  are  not  completely  but 
only  partially  concentric,  while  others  again  are  quite  collateral 
in  structure.  All  these  kinds  of  structure  may  occur  in  the 
same  group  of  bundles  entering  the  sporangia.  These  con- 
centric strands  I  regard  not  as  purely  adaptive  structures 
connected  with  the  radial  symmetry  of  the  sporangium  they 
supply,  for  though  this  idea  might  explain  the  structure  of 
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the  single  large  concentric  strand  entering  the  central 
chalazal  portion  of  the  sporangium,  and  which  breaks  up 
into  a  group  of  bundles  radiating  from  the  common  centre  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  organ,  it  will  hardly  entirely  account 
for  the  extremely  small  concentric  bundles  occurring  in  no 
very  definite  position  in  the  group,  and  which  must  necessarily 
take  a  subsidiar)'  part  in  supplying  the  sporangium.  I  am 
inclined,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard  these  concentric 
structures  and  the  constancy  with  which  they  occur  in  the 
region  concerned,  as  relics  of  the  original  primitive  structure 
appearing  in  what  must  be  considered  as  the  most  primitive 
tissue  of  the  sporophyll. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  individual  bundles  of  the  sporophyll, 
both  on  the  male  and  female  side,  which  readily  explains  their 
various  degrees  of  development  and  varying  types  of  structure. 
The  bundles  of  the  male  sporophyll,  at  the  level  of  the 
insertion  of  the  sporangia,  are  small  and  insignificant  in 
appearance  because  each  one  is  told  off  to  supply  one  of  the 
numerous  small  sori  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  sporo- 
phyll, the  microsporangia  com^xMiing  each  having  but  a  very 
temporary  existence,  insomuch  that  the  function  of  the  bundle 
supplying  them  ceases  with  the  dispersion  of  the  spores. 
Even  in  the  lowest  region  of  the  stalk,  before  much  branching 
of  the  bundles  h.is  occurred,  and  where  they  are  therefore 
somewhat  lar^jcr  and  fewer  in  number,  the  latter  have  quite 
a  small  development  of  cciurifu^jal  xylcm  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  bundles  supplying  the  megas|M>rangia,  this  being 
clearly  correlated  wiih  the  res|)ective  functions  of  these  bundles. 
Hut  why  in  some  genera  the  bundles  in  the  basal  region  of 
the  stalk  of  either  male  or  female  s|)orophyll  should  {K)ssess 
ccntri{K*tal  xylcm,  while  in  the  case  of  other  genera  this 
tissue  should  be  (juite  abs<*nt,  and  why  this  variation  should 
exist  both  between  the  Inintlles  of  s|N)rophylls  of  op|>osite 
sexes  and  iKtween  the  bundles  of  one  and  the  same  s|x>ro* 
phyll.  is  no  more  obvious  than  the  rc^ison  why  the  same 
variation  in  >tructure  should  prevail  in  the  bundles  of  the 
l>eduncle,  not  only  uf  different   genera,  but  also  of  different 
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species,  as  has  recently  been  clearly  observed  ^  The  greater 
or  less  development  of  the  centrifugal  portion  of  the  bundle 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  sole  or  even  the  principal  con- 
ditioning factor  in  determining  the  amount  of  centripetal 
xylem  present,  for  where  the  latter  is  fairly  well  represented, 
the  centrifugal  portion  may  be  better  developed  than  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  absent.  There  is  evidently  in  these  organs, 
as  in  the  peduncle,  the  axis  of  the  cone,  and  the  foliage-leaf, 
a  tendency,  in  spite  of  other  prevailing  influences,  for  the 
primitive  mesarch  characters  to  appear  in  the  bundles,  this 
tendency  being  stronger  in  some  genera  than  in  others, 
notably  in  those  in  which  the  sporophylls  are  of  large  size, 
this  latter  being  doubtless  indicative  of  their  more  primitive 
character  as  compared  with  the  smaller  and  more  highly 
modified  sporophylls  of  other  genera. 

In  the  cones  of  both  sexes  of  all  genera  there  are  always, 
at  the  base  of  the  cone,  a  number  of  sterile  sporophylls,  which 
may  cither  have  the  form  of  the  fertile  organs  and  be  crowded 
together  like  these,  or  may  be  elongated  structures  more  like 
bracts  in  shape  and  position ;  frequently  a  gradual  transition 
occurs  between  these  latter  and  the  normal  fertile  sporophylls. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  vascular  structure  of  these 
barren  sporophylls,  while  partaking  in  a  general  way  of  that 
of  the  fertile  organs,  exhibits  a  more  primitive  character,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  the  sporangiferous 
function  in  these  organs,  whereby  these  primitive  structures, 
which  consist  of  the  more  frequent  presence  of  concentric 
structures  and  the  occasional  abortion  of  parts  of  the  vascular 
system,  have  not  been  so  much  interfered  with  and  altered  as 
in  the  case  of  the  fertile  sporophylls.  The  small  bundles  in 
the  cortex  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  peduncle  of  both  sexes, 
which  are  usually  observed  in  pairs,  and  which  supply  the 
sterile  sporophylls,  possess  ver>'  often  a  small  quantity  of 
centripetal  xylem  *,  which  is  frequently  developed  as  trans- 
fusion-tissue both  in  a  ventral  and  lateral  position. 

'  Scott,  loc  dt.  '  Cf.  Scott,  loc  cit.,  p.  406. 
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I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  vascular 
bundle-system  of  the  sporophylls  of  the  various  genera  of 
the  order. 


Cycas  revoluta,  Thunb. 

Male  Sporophyll,  The  few  sporophylls  available  for 
investigation  were  supplied  from  a  male  cone  preserved  in 
spirit  in  Museum  No.  I  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  On  this 
account  the  course  of  the  bundles  from  the  central  cylinder  of 
the  axis  of  the  cone  to  their  entry  into  the  sporophyll  was 
not  observed ;  but  this  has  been  adequately  followed  in 
C-  siamensis  Miq.  and  C,  circinalis  L.  by  Thibout  \  who  finds 
that  a  single  bundle  enters  the  cylinder  from  the  sporophyll. 
The  sporophyll  does  not  assume  such  a  perpendicular  position 
with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  cone  as  in  most  genera,  but  is 
more  or  less  cur\'ed.  It  is  also  larger,  not  being  quite  so 
reduced  in  size  as  in  other  cases.  There  are  a  number  of 
bundles  in  a  row  whose  size  is  in  correspondence  with  that 
of  the  sporophyll.  They  possess  sharply  defined  centrifugal 
xylcm  in  fair  quantity.  Most  of  them  have  an  almost  equal 
quantity  of  centri{>etal  xylem ;  but  the  latter,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  far  exceeds  the  centrifugal,  consisting  of  a  great  number 
of  elements  extending  some  distance  from  the  protoxylem. 
The  trachcidcs  of  the  centripetal  are  often  far  larger  than 
those  of  ihc  centrifu;^;il  xylcm.  \\\\\  in  every  c.isc  the 
crntrijK:tal  is  less  brightly  and  sharply  st.iined  than  the 
centrifugal  |>«»rtion.  this  fact  indicating;  that  the  latter  is  more 
stronj^ly  li^nified  and  thus  ihicfly  functional  in  conduction. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  structure  of  these  male  s|K)rophylls 
c»f  Cycas  is  the  ap|KMrancc,  in  the  bundles  of  the  lower  |M>rtion 
of  the  st.ilk.  of  centripetal  xylem.  In  no  other  ^^enus  is  this 
tin^ue  so  wrli-<levelo|»ctl  in  thi*s  rrj^ion  of  the  sporophyll,  and 
It  atTor«!s  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  centri|)etal 
tracheides  may  form  the  chief  part  of  the  xylem  quite  low 
<lown    in    the  stalk.     In   the   sterile    |>ortion  the   centrifugal 
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xylem  of  the  bundle  is  greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  its 
elements  less  sharply  defined,  and  less  brightly  stained.  The 
centripetal  xylem  usually  exceeds  it  in  quantity. 

Female  SporophylL  This  organ  is  situated  on  the  main 
axis  of  the  vegetative  stem,  and  not  on  a  strobilus  as  in  all  the 
other  genera.  It  occurs  in  whorls  alternating  with  the  foliage- 
leaves.  It  is  larger  in  size  than  the  sporophyll  of  any  other 
genus,  and  more  nearly  resembles  a  foliage-leaf  in  external 
conformation  ;  herein  lies  probably  a  more  primitive  and  less 
modified  character;  the  sporophylls  of  other  genera,  from 
their  crowded  arrangement  on  a  cone,  having  undei^one 
a  much  greater  modification  in  form.  These  sporophylls 
differ  also  from  all  others  in  possessing  a  very  long  stalk,  and 
in  bearing  a  larger  number  of  megasporangia  than  two,  these 
being  situated,  not  on  the  terminal  expanded  portion  of  the 
sporophyll,  as  in  other  genera,  but  at  regular  intervals  on 
short  projections  from  the  stalk.  The  size  of  the  sporangia  is 
in  correspondence  with  that  of  the  sporophyll,  being  the 
largest  of  the  whole  order. 

The  structure  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  sporophylls  is 
remarkable  and  interesting;  it  is  precisely  that  which  is 
found  in  the  bundles  of  the  peduncle  of  Stangeria.  The 
strands,  as  seen  in  transverse  section,  are  arranged  laterally  in 
groups  which  form  a  single  row  (Fig.  i).  Some  bundles  or 
groups  of  bundles  are  entirely  or  partially  surrounded  by 
a  thick  zone  of  cells,  probably  pericyclic,  filled  with  dense 
protoplasmic  contents  and  conspicuous  nuclei.  This,  again,  is 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  stone-cells,  possibly  representing  an 
endodermis,  which  have  conspicuous  reticulate  thickenings  on 
all  their  walls.  But  these  two  tissues  are  of  inconstant 
appearance. 

The  centrifugal  xylem  and  the  phloem  are  of  very  great 
development,  which  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  bundles  in 
the  peduncle  of  other  genera,  and  is  in  evident  correlation 
with  the  size  and  number  of  the  sporangia  which  they  have 
to  supply.  The  centripetal  xylem,  either  in  contact  with 
the   protoxylem,   or   as    scattered    tracheides    or   groups   of 
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tracheides  lying  some  distance  away,  is  always  present;  in 
position  and  development  it  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  that 
in  the  peduncle  of  Stangeria.  It  sometimes  occurs  opposite 
a  gap  between  the  bundles. 

Transfusion-tissue^  of  quite  small  tracheides  with  bordered 
pits  or  close  reticulations,  occurs  in  proximity  to  the  centri- 
petal xylem  both  in  a  ventral  and  lateral  position,  and  its 
derivation  from  this  tissue  is  obvious.  It  is  present  in  con- 
nexion with  the  cells  containing  dense  protoplasmic  contents 
surrounding  the  bundle;  where  these  cells  are  absent  the 
transfusion-tissue  is  also  no  longer  to  be  found.  Some  of 
the  bundles  are  curved  into  a  semi-concentric  shape.  On 
the  dorsal  side  of  nearly  all  the  bundles  are  small  strands 
with  inverted  orientation,  their  phloem  being  directly  in 
contact  with  that  of  the  main  bundles.  Each  has  an  active 
cambium  with  (usually)  a  fair  amount  of  xylem  and  phloem 
developed.  Some  have  protoxylem;  other  smaller  ones 
have  none,  so  that  they  arc  not  all  secondary.  In  this 
respect  they  resemble  the  similar  strands  observed  in  the 
peduncle  of  Ceratozamia.  In  one  case,  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  protoxylem,  i.e.  on  the  side  towards  the  periphery 
of  the  sporophyll,  two  tracheides  occur  which  have  evidently 
been  formed  by  a  cambium  ccnlrifugally,  for  regular  radial 
rows  of  cells  arc  seen  on  ihc  dorsal  side  of  these  I  wo  tracheides. 
Also,  on  the  ventral  side  of  some  of  the  tracheides  of  the 
ccntri|>ctal  xylem  of  the  main  sitraiul.  evidence  of  cambial 
divisions  cxrcurs  such  as  I  have  also  seen  in  the  peduncle  of 
Sfan/^erta\  these  were  always  observed  in  sister-cells  of  such 
tracheides  lyin^  on  the  inner  (ventral)  side  of  the  latter 
towards  the  pith.  Such  division-walls  were  noticed  nowhere 
else  in  the  surroumlin^j  jiarcnchyma-cells. 

Two  strands  are  obscr\'cd  to  |>ass  off  to  a  sporangium  and 
enter  it  without  previous  branching.  One  of  these  is  almost 
completely  lOfuentnc  in  structure;  it  has  a  large  amount 
of  secondary  centrifugal  xylem,  and  about  three  groups  of 
protoxylem  arr  o!iscr\'ed  around  the  inner  margin  of  the 
latter.     In    the   greater   |»art    of    its   contour   the   strand    is 
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evidently  of  primary  origin,  but  a  small  segment  of  the 
cylinder  is  probably  formed  of  purely  secondary  tissue, 
though  this  is  not  perfectly  certain ;  but  no  crushed  phloem- 
elements  are  observed  at  the  periphery  of  this  part.  In  the 
central  parenchymatous  tissue,  or  pith,  of  the  strand  occur 
a  few  tracheides  isolated  or  in  groups,  some  of  which  are 
attached  to  the  protoxylem ;  they  do  not  extend  to  the 
centre,  but  quite  a  small  central  free  space  is  left ;  they 
evidently  belong  to  the  primary  centripetal  system  (Fig.  4). 

This  concentric  strand,  for  about  three-fourths  of  its  con- 
tour, has  small  inverted  strands  attached  to  it,  whose  tissues 
appear  to  be  mostly  secondary ;  there  is  no  sign  of  primary 
phloem  anywhere,  no  crushed  elements  of  the  latter  being 
visible,  most  of  the  elements  in  this  region  occurring  in  the 
same  radial  rows  with  cambial  cells.  But  the  xylem  of  these 
strands,  besides  the  numerous  layers  of  secondary  tracheides, 
has  in  all  cases  some  primary  xylem,  some  of  the  elements 
being  small,  others  large  and  developed  as  transfusion-tissue 
with  reticulate  thickenings  on  the  transverse  wall,  which 
occur  both  in  a  lateral  and  a  ventral  position,  often  in  great 
quantity.  In  only  one  of  these  small  bundles  could  I 
discern  any  sign  of  protoxylem,  in  most  this  tissue  appears 
to  be  absent.  In  one  or  two  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  primary  centrifugal  xylem.  In  the 
tissue  below  the  place  of  insertion  of  other  megasporangia 
the  strands  are  quite  collateral,  with  a  few  centripetal 
tracheides,  of  which,  in  one  instance,  a  radial  row  of  three 
was  attached  to  the  protoxylem ;  a  sheath  of  stone-cells 
extends  round  close  to  this  row  of  tracheides.  In  some  of 
the  bundles  a  large  amount  of  transfusion-tissue  runs  out 
amongst  the  cells  with  conspicuous  nuclei  and  dense  pro- 
toplasmic contents  occupying  the  region  between  the  strands 
and  the  sheath. 

In  the  sterile  region  of  the  sporophyll,  above  the  insertion 
of  the  sporangia,  the  bundles  are  much  reduced  as  regards 
their  centrifugal  xylem  and  their  phloem,  so  that  the  former 
approximates  more  to  the  dimensions  of  the  centripetal  xylem. 
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while  in  the  pinnae  of  the  organ  the  bundles  undergo  a  still 
greater  reduction,  and  resemble  there  in  their  structure  those 
of  the  ordinary  foliage-leaf. 


CyCAS  CIRCINALIS.   L. 

Ffmale  Sf^rophylL  In  this  plant  the  same  structure  of 
the  strands  prevails,  but  the  latter  are  usually  much  elongated 
tangentially  (Fig.  2).  Some  of  these  tend  to  become  revoluted 
towards  the  dorsal  side,  a  phenomenon  similar  to  that  oc- 
curring in  the  root  of  C  Seemammi^  Al.  Br.^ 

A  single  strand  passes  off  to  the  sporangia,  and  in  so 
doing  divides  into  3- '>  strands  which  enter  the  latter ;  some 
of  those  have  a  perfectly  concentric  structure.  Fig.  3  repre- 
sents a  bundle  from  the  lamina  in  transverse  section. 

The  sporophylis  are  much  more  .^lender  and  the  sporangia 
smaller  than  in  the  last  species. 

STA.NtJKKiA  rARAi>()XA,  Th.  Moore. 

stale  Sporopkyll,  In  the  stalk  are  a  number  of  bundles 
in  a  row  (except  at  the  very  base  where  there  are  only  two). 
lo  the  well -developed  centrifugal  xylem  the  tracheides  are 
clear  and  well  defined,  taking  the  stain  brijjhtly.  Ccntri|>etal 
xylcm  is  ijuite  absent.  In  the  sterile  |K)rtion  the  centrifugal 
xylcm  xs  much  reduced,  its  elements  being  inconspicuous 
and  not  so  brightly  stained  as  in  th<»sc  of  the  stalk  ;  in  many 
bundles  one.  three,  or  four  elements  of  centri|>etal  xylem 
occur,  in  other  bundles  there  arc  none  seen  at  all. 

I'fmalf  Sf'orofhyU.  1  wo  bundles  leave  the  cylinder  of 
the  axis  of  the  female  cone,  each  from  a  se|)arate  strand, 
and  may  either  enter  the  »|x)rophylI  without  dividing  further, 
furnishing  to  that  or^an  two  large  bundles  of  e(|ual  develop- 
ment, or  they  may  previously  divide  so  as  to  form  three 
or  four  bundles,  of  which  the  outer  one  on  each  side  supplying 
the  •pv>ran^ijm  is  considerably  lar^cer  than  the  one  or  two 

•  *»fr|:j%  Ana    l-i!..  \  ol    I.  J.   4.  \\^    I,  !?•»; 
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intermediate  ones  (Figs.  6  and  ^\  Only  in  one  or  two 
bundles  are  two  or  three  very  small  centripetal  tracheides 
seen.  The  bundle  at  either  side  which  supplies  the  sporangium 
forks  just  on  entering  the  base  of  the  lamina,  one  branch 
passing  upwards,  the  other  bending  off  towards  the  reflexed 
lateral  lobe,  between  which  and  the  stalk  the  sporangium 
is  seated.  Before  this  bundle  assumes  its  downward  course 
into  the  lobe,  however,  and  opposite  the  place  of  insertion 
of  the  sporangium,  it  gives  off  a  branch  which  forks  :  of  the 
two  bundles  thus  formed,  one  enters  the  sporangium  without 
further  change,  the  other,  immediately  before  entering  the 
latter,  divides  into  two  (Fig.  5). 

The  bundles  of  the  lamina  are  characterized  by  a  g^eat 
reduction  in  the  centrifugal  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  centripetal  xylem,  so  that  the  two  parts  are  about 
equal  in  development  (Fig.  8).  The  lamina  of  a  female 
sporophyll  at  a  very  young  stage  was  examined ;  in  this 
is  a  number  of  very  small  bundles,  most  of  which  have  an 
element  or  two  of  centripetal  and  one  or  two  of  centrifugal 
xylem.  A  few  of  them  have  no  centripetal  xylem  besides 
the  protoxylem.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  which  is  primary 
and  which  secondary  centrifugal  xylem  in  some  bundles ; 
the  smaller  elements  in  connexion  with  the  protoxylem  are 
probably  primary.  The  centrifugal  and  centripetal  xylem 
appear  to  be  developed  simultaneously.  Many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  latter  are  very  small  and  closely  united  to  the 
protoxylem,  two  or  three  together,  and  would  most  likely 
have  the  same  spiral  thickenings  as  the  latter  ;  others  usually 
single,  lie  some  distance  away. 

Scale  Leaves  and  Barren  Sporophylls,  At  the  base  of  the 
peduncle  of  the  male  cone  are  large,  narrow,  elongated  scales, 
consisting  of  a  fleshy  central  portion,  with  a  wing  on  either 
side.  They  contain  at  the  base  three  bundles  which  are 
collateral  in  shape,  and  possess  secondary  centrifugal  xylem ; 
a  tracheide  belonging  to  the  centripetal  xylem  is  here  and 
there  seen.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  scale  the  bundles 
increase  to  four  or  six,  becoming  very  much  reduced  in  size. 
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and  exceedingly  small.  They  are  here  seen  to  possess  one 
or  two  centrifugal  and  one  or  two  centripetal  trachddes; 
there  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  phloem  ;  no  definite  cambium 
can  be  distinguished,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  centrifugal 
tracheides  are  primary.  The  bundles  are  arranged  in  an  arc 
Sclerotic  cells  are  scattered  about  in  the  ground-tissue. 

The  uppermost  scales  are  more  leaf-like  and  much  broader 
than  the  lower  scales,  and  represent  sterile  sporophylls»  re- 
sembling in  shape  the  fertile  organs.  One  of  these,  whose 
structure  was  examined,  has  an  extremely  long  foliar  base, 
running  ridge-likc,  a  considerable  distance  down  the  peduncle. 
About  half  way  up  this  foliar  base  a  minute  concentric  bundle 
becomes  diflerentiated  from  the  ground-tissue,  arising  quite 
independently  of  any  other  strand  (Fig.  10).  Higher  up  it 
gradually  increases  in  size,  and  in  the  upper  free  part  of  the 
organ  is  observed  to  give  rise  to  an  imperfect  branching 
system  forming  the  nervation  of  one  side  of  the  sporophyll. 
About  three  or  four  branches  occur,  all  very  imperfect, 
interrupted  for  considerable  spaces  in  different  parts  of  their 
course,  and  dying  out  before  reaching  the  margin  of  the 
sporophyll ;  they  appear  to  have  a  very  reduced  structure, 
and  their  tracheides  arc  much  twisted  and  contorted.  From 
their  evident  progress  towards  extinction  and  the  concentric 
structure  of  the  Inindic  from  uhich  they  spring,  they  may  be 
S4id  to  represent  |);irt  «»r  the  original  primitive  bundle-system 
of  the  i»|x»rophyll  which  lunt  lon^  since  cc'aM.-d  its  connexion 
Hith  th.it  «»f  the  |>cduncle.  A  |K)rtion  «>f  the  system,  however, 
has  still  retained  this  connexi<M),  and  after  a  large  |>art  of  the 
sporiiphyll  became  fused  with  the  i>eduncular  tissues,  the 
iNindle  constituting  the  l>ase  of  thi.s  system  assumed  a  more 
direct  Course  into  the  axis,  |>assing  in  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  foliar  ba>e,  instead  of,  as  in  the  case  of  the  small  con- 
centric bundle,  running  down  in  the  latter  towards  its 
ioucr  extremity.  1  his  bundle,  which  enters  the  iMrren 
%poroph>ll  from  the  iicilunclc.  possesses,  whilst  still  in  the 
latter,  two  di»tinct  and  well-marked  groups  cjf  centripetal 
xylem.      The  Hul>Mr(|urnt  course  and  branching  of  this  iNindie 
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and  the  nervation  to  which  it  gives  rise,  though  imperfect,  are 
not  nearly  so  rudimentary  and  reduced  in  character  as  the 
one  above  described,  for  the  bundles  composing  it  are 
perfectly  functional  and  nearly  everywhere  continuous;  the 
tip  of  the  organ  is  occupied  by  3-5  bundles  formed  by 
the  division  of  one  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  bundle 
coming  from  the  axis;  these  bundles  have  the  structure 
characteristic  of  those  in  the  sterile  portion  of  the  sporophyli, 
while  the  large  bundle  in  the  lower  part  has  an  endarch 
structure.  The  presence  of  these  bundles  in  the  cortex 
supplying  the  barren  sporophylls  was  observed  in  two  or 
three  female  and  also  in  several  male  peduncles ;  they  were 
most  abundant  in  the  former,  where  they  often  occur  in 
longer  or  shorter  and  very  straight  tangential  rows  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  cortex,  but  may  also  occur  quite  isolated. 
Most  of  these  bundles  possess,  besides  the  usual  endarch 
portion,  two,  often  very  large,  groups  of  centripetal  xylcm, 
lying  each  slightly  to  one  side  of  the  median  ventral  line,  and 
with  tracheides  of  which  those  farthest  towards  the  ventral 
side  are  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  those  composing  the 
centrifugal  xylem.  Protoxylem  is  seen  to  be  attached  to 
each  group  (Fig.  9).  But  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  development  of  these  centripetal  xylem  groups,  for  they 
may  be  very  much  more  reduced  than  those  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
or  even  almost  entirely  absent ;  they  may  be  also  in  much 
closer  connexion  with  the  centrifugal  xylem,  or  even,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  such  group  belonging  to  a  bundle  in  a  male 
peduncle,  perfectly  continuous  therewith. 

The  reason  why  I  attach  special  importance  to  these 
bundles  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  regard  each  such  bundle, 
with  its  three  distinct  groups  of  xylem,  as  the  vestige  of 
a  primitive  concentric  leaf-trace  bundle  which  was  probably 
characteristic  of  the  ancestors  of  these  plants.  Now  in  the 
cortex  of  the  stem  of  certain  species  of  Medullosa  just  such 
concentric  leaf-traces  are  known  to  occur,  which  during  their 
course  outward  become  split  up  into  three  portions,  the 
concentric  structure   becoming  thereby  lost.     My  Figure  9 
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may  be  aptly  compared  with  Fig.  H  (in  the  text)  of  Weber  and 
Sterzel's  work  ^  and  with  Fig.  9,  Plate  V  of  Solms'  paper.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  bundles  of  the  fossil  plants  secondary 
xylem  is  present  in  all  three  parts  in  considerable  quantity, 
while  in  those  of  modem  plants  this  tissue  occurs  in  small 
quantity  in  the  complete  dorsal  portion  only.  In  a  male 
peduncle  of  Statq^eria  one  of  the  bundles  with  its  two  groups 
of  centripetal  xylem  was  traced  into  the  elongated  barren 
sporophyll,  as  above  described,  when  the  centripetal  xylem- 
groups  were  found  to  gradually  die  out  as  the  bundle  passes 
into  the  sporophyll,  so  that  a  purely  endarch  structure  of  the 
strand  remained.  I  regard  the  two  ventral  groups  of  xylem 
each  with  its  inner  protoxylem-strand,  as  the  remnants  of  two 
distinct  bundles,  whose  phloem  has  disappeared  and  which  are 
now  more  or  less  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
dorsally-placed  complete  bundle  with  which,  in  the  ancestors 
of  the  plant,  they  formed  a  compact  whole  as  a  concentric 
leaf-trace  bundle. 

In  the  same  female  peduncles  groups  of  three  bundles  some 
little  distance  apart,  with  their  xylems  converging,  are  often 
seen  close  to  the  central  cylinder.  These  appear  to  me  to 
represent,  in  a  rather  different  way,  the  same  phenomenon  of 
a  vestige  of  an  ancestral  concentric  strand  ;  in  this  case, 
however,  the  three  j>arts  have  not  become  in  any  way 
reduced,  but  they  have,  however,  undergone  much  more 
complete  separation  from  each  other  than  in  the  previous 
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Mai€  SpiftifphylL  A  sin^^lc  bundle  leaves  the  va.Hcular 
cylinder  of  the  axis  of  the  male  cone  and  very  soon,  almost 
immediately,  divides  into  tw<i.  These  run  through  the  cortex 
and  enter  a  s|N>rophyll.  where  they  forthwith  begin  to  divide 
up  into  a  nunilier  of  bundles. 

In  the  stalk  of  the  H|)orophyll  the  bundles  are  nearly  all 
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extremely  minute,  with  centrifugal  xylem  only,  the  tracheides 
of  which  are  well  defined  and  thick-walled.  The  bundles  are 
very  irregular  in  position  and  orientated  in  different  directions. 
In  the  sterile  portion  the  centrifugal  xylem  is  much  reduced 
and  quite  insignificant.  The  centripetal  xylem  is  fairly  well 
developed  and  its  tracheides  much  scattered  and  wandering. 
In  some  of  the  bundles  the  phloem  is  scarcely  developed,  and 
the  parts  of  the  xylem  cannot  be  properly  orientated. 

Female  SporophylL  Two  bundles  leave  the  central  cylinder 
of  the  axis  of  the  female  cone ;  in  the  outer  part  of  the  cortex 
each  of  these  divides  into  two,  so  that  four  bundles  are 
produced.  In  those  cases  where  other  bundles,  besides  these 
four,  occur,  in  the  stalk  of  the  sporophyll,  these  are  cut  off  by 
the  two  original  bundles  just  before  entering  the  latter,  and 
passing  off  towards  the  ventral  side  of  the  sporophyll,  they,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  twist  on  their  axes,  assuming  thereby 
a  more  or  less  abnormal  orientation  (Fig.  ii).  The  number, 
orientation,  and  structure  of  these  ventral  bundles  in  the  stalk 
varies  greatly;  the  following  are  the  principal  cases  met 
with: — 

1.  One  lat^e  bundle  with  inverted  orientation. 

2.  Three  bundles,  two  with  inverted  orientation,  and  the 
median  one  concentric  (Figs,  ii  and  12). 

3.  Two  bundles,  closely  contiguous,  lying  sideways  with 
their  xylems  facing  each  other. 

4.  Two  bundles,  one  of  which  lies  sideways,  the  other 
obliquely. 

5.  One  bundle,  lying  close  on  the  ventral  side  of  one  of  the 
normal  bundles,  and  with  normal  orientation,  but  placed 
rather  obliquely. 

6.  One  bundle,  lying  sideways. 

7.  One  bundle,  with  normal  orientation. 

All  the  ventral  bundles  pass  up  into  the  lamina,  without 
taking  any  part  in  supplying  the  sporangia ;  those  which  in 
the  stalk  were  inversely  orientated,  in  the  lamina  twist  on 
their  axes  once  more  to  assume  approximately  the  normal 
orientation.     Here  the  same  change  as  r^ards  the  relative 
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dcvelopfnent  of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  xylem  occurs 
as  in  previous  cases. 

Of  the  four  normally  orientated  bundles  in  the  stalk,  the 
two  lateral  ones  which  supply  the  sporangia  are  considerably 
the  largest  One  or  two  small  elements  of  centripetal  xylem 
may  occur  in  any  of  the  four  bundles,  but  are  neariy  always 
present  in  the  large  lateral  ones.  From  each  of  these  latter, 
as  they  enter  the  lamina,  two  bundles  branch  off  to  the 
sporangium ;  and  each  of  these,  immediately  before  entering 
the  latter,  may  divide  up  into  two  or  three.  In  transverse 
section  of  the  part  immediately  below  the  insertion  of  the 
sporangium,  one  of  the  two  bundles  is  seen  to  be  divided  into 
three. 

ScaU  Leaves  ami  Barren  SporophylU*  At  the  base  of  the 
male  cone  are  a  number  of  scale  leaves  similar  to  those  in 
Siangeriei.  They  contain  a  row  of  many  bundles  with 
endarch  structure  and  very  small  in  size;  a  few  bundles 
also  occur  on  the  ventral  side  of  this  row  and  appear  to  be 
normally  orientated.  Immediately  below  the  compactly** 
arranged  sporophylls  of  the  male,  are  two  or  three  elongated, 
barren  sporophylls  (Fig.  1  j).  In  the  case  of  one  cone,  each 
barren  sporophyll  contains,  in  its  lower  portion  or  stalk,  a  row 
of  four  or  five  bundles,  of  which  the  two  end  ones  of  the  row 
arc  ci>nccntric  in  structure  (Fig.  14).  one  of  these  being  very 
small,  the  other  of  normal  size.  The  intermediate  bundles 
are  rather  larger  in  size  than  those  of  the  fertile  organ,  this 
being  due.  |K>sMbly,  to  the  >maller  number  of  the  former ; 
their  structure  is  similar,  the  centrifugal  xylem  being  sharply 
defined  and  the  phloem  well  developed  ;  in  the  upper  part, 
or  lamina,  the  smallriit  concentric  bundle  dies  out.  while  the 
larger  one  assumes  a  collateral  structure ;  while,  an  regards 
the  other  bundles,  a  simihr  change  in  their  structure  takes 
place  as  in  the  fertile  s|Nnophyll. 

I)KK)N  Kia'LK.  I.indl. 

Male  Sfetof^ylL  In  the  narrow  stalk  is  a  single  row  of 
bundles.     All  arc  of  quite  small  size  and  of  nearly  c<|ual 
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development  as  regards  the  centripetal  xylem,  which  is  quite 
small  in  amount.  Nearly  all  the  bundles  have  three  or  four 
(one  bundle  had  seven  or  eight)  tracheides  of  centripetal 
xylem ;  these  are,  however,  always  faint,  rounded,  and  weakly 
stained  compared  with  those  of  the  centrifugal  xylem.  In 
the  sterile  portion  the  usual  structure  of  this  part  prevails ; 
some  of  the  centripetal  xylem  is  developed  as  transfusion- 
tissue  which  is  both  lateral  and  ventral  in  position. 

Female  SparophyU,  Two  bundles  leave  the  cylinder  of  the 
axis  of  the  female  cone,  and  on  their  way  through  the  cortex 
divide  up  into  a  considerable  number  of  bundles,  so  that  in 
the  stalk  of  the  sporophyll  a  row  of  about  nine  bundles 
occurs.  Though  the  sporophyll  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
order  (equal  in  size  to  that  of  Encephalartos\  the  mega- 
sporangia  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  in  that  genus ;  con- 
sequently, the  bundles  have  also  a  considerably  less 
development^  and  are  all  regularly  orientated.  In  those 
sporophylls  which  bear  two  well-developed  sporangia,  the  one 
or  two  bundles  at  either  end  of  the  row  are  larger  and  have 
better-developed  phloem  and  centrifugal  xylem  than  the 
intermediate  ones  (Fig.  15).  In  those  with  one  abortive 
sporangium,  the  most  external  bundle  of  the  row  on  the  same 
side  of  the  stalk  is  scarcely  better  developed  than  the  rest. 
In  those  with  both  sporangia  abortive,  the  same  applies  to 
the  external  bundle  on  both  sides.  The  bundles  of  the 
lamina  exhibit  the  ordinary  structure  (Fig.  16).  The  external 
bundle  of  the  row  on  one  side  of  the  stalk  and  a  branch  from 
the  bundle  next  to  it  bend  off  in  the  lamina  and  pass  down  to 
supply  the  sporangium ;  each  of  these  divides  into  three,  so 
that  six  bundles  enter  the  latter  (Fig.  17).  Of  these  two 
or  three  of  the  smaller  ones  are  perfectly  concentric  in 
structure.  Some  of  the  bundles  of  the  inner  portion  of  the 
integument  of  the  sporangium  have  also  a  concentric  structure, 
the  protoxylem  occupying  the  centre  of  the  bundle  and 
enclosed  by  primary  tracheides ;  the  phloem,  however,  on  the 
ventral  side  is  rudimentary  in  character;  the  occurrence  of 
these  bundles  in  the  integument  seems  to  show  that  the 
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concentric  structure  of  those  occurring  in  the  sporophyll 
below  the  insertion  of  the  sporangium  and  in  the  base  of  the 
latter  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  radial  symmetry  of  the 
sporangium  which  they  supply. 


Encepiialartos  villosus,  Lehm. 

» 

MaU  SporophylL  In  the  winged  stalk  is  a  row  of  bundles, 
of  which  the  one  on  either  side  situated  between  the  wing 
and  the  central  region  is  the  largest,  and  has  a  large  amount 
of  centrifugal  xylem ;  a  certain  small  amount  of  centripetal 
xylem  occurs  at  the  sides  of  the  bundle  and  is  continuous 
with  the  centrifugal  portion.  The  smaller  bundles  in  the  rest 
of  the  stalk  have  also  very  conspicuous  centrifugal  xylem  of 
fairly  large  elements. 

Female  Sporophyll,  The  axis  of  the  cone  to  which  these 
sporophylls  were  attached  was  not  available  for  invest^ation, 
10  that  the  course  of  the  bundles  therein  could  not  be  traced. 

The  sporophylls  arc  the  largest  of  any  in  the  order  except 
those  of  Cycas,  Their  vascular  system  is,  consequently,  very 
well  dc\'cloped,  and  much  resembles  that  of  Cycas,  As  in 
that  genus,  the  bundles  have  a  large  amount  of  centrifugal 
xylem,  and  many  |x>sMrss  besides  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ccntri|ietal  xylem.  though  others  have  less  of  the  latter 
or  even  none  at  all.  As  in  Cycas  also,  there  arc  inverted 
iitrands  on  the  dorsal  side  of  many  of  the  bundles,  some 
of  which  have  a  small  amount  of  centripetal  xylem,  while 
others  have  none ;  most,  if  not  all,  ap|>ear  to  have  protoxylem ; 
two  strands  placed  back  to  back  may  be  of  c<|ual  size.  But 
the  bundles  have  a  very  irregular  arrangement,  being  orientated 
and  grou|)Cfl  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  resembling  Sf)mewhat  the 
arrangement  of  the  bundles  in  the  basal  region  of  the  peduncle 
in  Stan^eria.  At  each  side  of  the  stalk  there  is  an  aggregation 
of  bundles  in  close  proximity  and  with  vari<iusly  orientated 
(arts :  these  are  the  stramls  which  supply  the  s|K>rangium ; 
the  other  bundles  are  smaller.  In  shape  the  bundles  of  the 
sporophyll  are  rounded  and  often  very  much  curved,  to  as  to 
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form  an  almost  concentric  structure  (Fig.  i8);  indeed,  in 
another  species,  E,  horridusy  Lehm.,  a  primitive  concentric 
structure  for  these  bundles  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the 
peculiarity  presented  by  some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  one 
bundle  which  is  curved  into  a  horse-shoe  shape  so  that  the 
xylem  from  opposite  sides  almost  meets  at  the  open  part 
of  the  strand  so  as  to  enclose  a  pith  with  protoxylem  round 
its  periphery ;  in  another  larger,  tangentially-elongated  strand 
which  is  but  slightly  curved,  there  occur  on  the  ventral  side 
of  two  groups  of  centripetal  xylem,  and  intimately  connected 
therewith  by  radial  rows  of  cells,  two  distinct  groups  of 
crushed  phloem-cells,  with  a  slight  indication  of  these  latter 
having  at  one  time  been  united  by  similar  tissue ;  thus  the 
combination  of  this  phloem  with  the  groups  of  centripetal 
xylem  affords  the  phenomenon  of  two  small  strands  with 
inverted  orientation  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  main  strand ; 
other  groups  of  centripetal  xylem  occur  belonging  to  the 
same  strand,  but  isolated  and  without  any  s^  of  phloem  near 
them  (Fig.  19). 

In  the  lamina  the  strands  have  about  the  same  general 
structure ;  but  here  the  centrifugal  xylem  is  extremely 
reduced  as  compared  with  that  in  the  stalk,  its  trachddes 
also  being  usually  much  smaller;  it  is  about  equal  in  de- 
velopment to  the  centripetal  which  occurs  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  in  some  bundles  extends  as  transfusion-tissue, 
with  scalariform  thickenings  on  the  transverse  walls  of  the 
tracheides,  both  laterally,  and  even  quite  on  to  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  phloem.  In  E,  horridus^  Lehm.,  protoxylem  was 
only  seen  on  the  side  of  the  centripetal  xylem. 

The  megasporangium  receives  4-5  bundles,  some  of  which 
have  a  very  distinct  concentric  structure  (Fig.  ao). 

Macrozamia  Fraseri,  Miq. 

Male  SporophylL  There  are  about  a  dozen  bundles  in  the 
stalk  lying  in  a  regular  row  and  somewhat  unequal  in  size. 
They  all   have  sharply-defined  and  brightly-stained  centri- 
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fugal  and  an  entire  absence  of  centripetal  xylem.  They 
arise  from  the  branching  of  three  bundles  (which  really 
represent  two,  of  which  one  has  undergone  premature 
division)  which  enter  the  sporophyll  from  the  axis  of  the 
cone,  these  three  originating  in  the  cortex  from  the  single 
bundle  which  leaves  the  central  cylinder.  Owing  to  thb 
premature  division  of  one  of  the  bundles  entering  the  sporo- 
phyll, there  arc  at  first  a  larger  number  of  bundles  on  one 
tide  of  the  organ  than  on  the  other. 

In  a  rather  )roung  male  sporophyll  of  M.  spirmlis^  Miq., 
there  are  about  nine  bundles  in  the  stalk. 

FemaU  Sporaphyll,  This  is  one  of  the  large  types  of 
sporophyll.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  material  at  my 
disposal  was  dead  and  withered,  the  arrangement  of  the 
bundles  in  the  stalk  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  the  sections 
broke  up  into  small  fragments.  The  strands  appear  to  be 
of  the  same  type,  in  form  and  structure,  as  those  in  the 
female  sporophyll  of  Encephalartos^  as  they  possess  a  large 
amount  of  centrifugal  and  also  a  small  but  well-marked 
quantity  of  centripetal  xylem.  In  the  lamina  some  of  the 
bundles  are  a  goo<i  size,  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
parts  of  the  xylem  being  of  about  equal  development,  though 
the  former  seems  to  stain  rather  more  shan>ly  than  the 
Utter. 

Zamia  latikolia,  I^d. 

Male  SporophylL  In  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  are  three 
bundles  with  the  typical  ccntrifuf^al  and  no  centripetal  xylem. 
A  little  hi(;hcr  these  dindc  up  into  a  rather  larger  number, 
of  which  one  from  each  side  is  seen  to  pass  off  to  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  s|K>ro|)hyll.  One  of  the  bundles  in  thui  region 
«how  a  good  example  of  primary  centrifugal  xylem ;  it  has 
a  ^in^^lc,  minute,  flattened  tracheide  of  secondary  centrifugal 
xylem  se|>arated  from  the  other  portion  of  this  tissue  by 
a  layer  or  two  of  roundish  parenchyma-cells ;  next,  towards 
the  ventral  st<lc  succeeds  a  row  of  four  or  five  tracheides, 
very  well-defined,  and  with  brightly- coloured  walls,  and  then 
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a  second  row  of  as  many,  but  rather  smaller  and  less  clearly- 
defined  tracheides,  these  two  constituting  the  primary  centri- 
fugal xylem ;  these  tracheides  do  not  lie  in  the  same  radial 
rows  as  the  cambium-cells  further  out,  but  are  separated 
therefrom  by  the  parenchymatous  cells  afore-mentioned,  some 
of  which  overlap  in  position  two  of  the  cambium-cells.  In 
the  sterile  portion  the  mesarch  structure  of  the  bundles  is 
very  pronounced. 

Female  SporophylL  In  the  stalk,  besides  the  four  bundles 
which  exhibit  the  usual  structure  and  no  centripetal  xylem, 
there  is  a  very  small  one  on  the  ventral  side  with  inverted 
orientation  and  almost  concentric  structure,  which  has  evi- 
dently sprung  from  one  of  the  four  bundles  opposite  to  which 
it  lies. 

Zamia  pumila,  Linn. 

Male  Sporophyll.  In  the  stalk  is  a  row  of  about  six  bundles, 
quite  small  in  size,  one  or  two  having  only  a  single  tracheide 
of  centrifugal  xylem.  Of  these  small  bundles,  two  occur 
on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  row,  one  of  them  lying  sideways 
and  being  semi-concentric  in  shape.  That  there  is  a  tendency 
for  a  concentric  structure  to  appear  in  the  bundles  is  shown 
also  by  one  in  which  a  rudimentary  phloem  occurs  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  protoxylem.  In  one  of  the  bundles  two 
elements  of  centripetal  xylem  occur. 

In  the  sterile  portion  the  bundles  have  the  usual  mesarch 
structure. 

Zamia  Skinneri,  Warsz. 

Male  SporophylL  In  the  stalk  are  three  bundles  with  well- 
developed  secondary  tissue,  of  which  the  tracheides,  especially 
in  the  median  bundle,  are  of  considerable  size  and  very 
brightly  coloured.  To  each  bundle  a  single  tracheide  of 
centripetal  xylem  is  seen  to  be  attached.  In  the  r^on 
just  above  where  the  bundles  pass  off  to  the  sporangia, 
occur  two  large  bundles  with  well-developed,  typical  mesarch 
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structure,  both  the  centrirugal  and  centripetal  xylem  having 
each  its  distinct  group  of  protoxylem.  Higher  up  in  the 
sterile  portion  these  bundles  split  up  into  a  larger  number, 
some  of  which  are  partially  concentric  in  structure  like  those 
in  the  female  sporophyll  of  Encep/uUartos, 

Zamia  muricata,  Willd. 

Male  SparopkylL  There  arc  three  very  small  bundles  in 
the  stalk,  with  the  usual  structure,  the  two  outer  ones  of 
which  have  a  sidelong  position.  But  at  a  certain  level  there 
occur  in  close  proximity  to  two  of  these  the  rudiments  of 
a  bundle  lying  obliquely  towards  the  ventral  side  of  the 
normal  bundle ;  in  one  case  the  rudimentary  bundle  appears 
to  have  a  mcsarch  structure,  a  minute  protoxylem -group 
intervening  between  the  reduced  phloem  and  two  rather 
scattered  trachcides.  In  the  sterile  portion  many  of  the 
bundles  exhibit  a  structure  intermediate  between  mesarch 
and  cndarch,  trachcides  occurring  at  the  sides  of  the  proto- 
xylem of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  they  belong 
to  the  centrifugal  or  centripetal  portion  of  the  xylem;  in 
the  same  region  arc  other  bundles  with  a  definite  mesarch 
structure,  some  nf  which  have  no  centrifugal  xylem  at  all. 


Zamia  Lindkni.  Rcjjel. 

Maif  SporopkylL  In  the  stalk  is  a  short  row  of  four 
bundles  which  are  normal  in  every  respect  (Fig.  ai).  In  the 
iitrrile  |K>rtion  arc  a  great  number  of  bundles  orientated  in 
c\'cry  direction  and  with  the  usual  structure. 

Harren  Sf^frophylL  The  smaller  compactly-arranged  barren 
s|)oro|>hylU  at  the  base  of  the  male  cone,  which  are  similar 
in  Ci»nformati«»n  to  the  fertile  organs,  present  a  s^xy  interest- 
ing; Mructurc.  The  bundles  in  the  stalk,  aometimes  one, 
sometimes  several  in  a  row.  arc  all  more  ur  less  to  be  inter- 
fMrtcfl  a%  havmg  a   iiarttallv  c&mcemtric  structure;    in  <inme 
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cases  the  appearance  is  as  if  two  distinct  bundles  were 
closely  united,  but  not  completely  fiised,  by  their  ventral 
faces ;  in  others  the  bundle  has  a  curved,  or  horse-shoe  shape. 
The  bundles  are  all  irregularly  orientated,  mostly  assuming 
a  sidelong  position  (Fig.  2a).  But  these  structures  are  of 
importance  from  the  fact  that  they  exhibit  more  primitive 
characters  than  the  bundles  of  the  fertile  sporophyll,  the 
latter  differing  entirely  therefrom,  both  in  structure  and 
arrangement,  being  perfectly  collateral  and  normally  orien- 
tated. It  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sporangiferous 
function  in  these  barren  sporophylls  that  this  primitive 
structure  has  been  retained. 


Zamia  Loddigesii,  Miq. 

Female  Sporophyll,  Two  bundles  leave  the  cylinder  of 
the  axis  of  the  female  cone,  each  from  a  distinct  strand 
thereof.  On  their  way  through  the  cortex  each  divides  into 
two,  thus  forming  four  bundles.  The  small  bundles  which 
occur  in  pairs  in  the  cortex  of  the  peduncle  and  which 
supply  the  barren  sporophylls  at  the  base  of  the  cone  have, 
many  of  them,  centripetal  xylem,  of  the  normal  kind  and 
in  the  form  of  very  distinct  transfusion-tissue,  both  in  a 
ventral  and  a  lateral  position  (Fig.  24). 

Of  the  four  bundles  in  the  stalk  of  the  sporophyll,  the 
smaller,  newly-formed  ones  move  somewhat  forward  towards 
what  becomes  the  ventral  side  of  the  organ.  The  two  lateral 
bundles  are  somewhat  larger,  though  not  so  strikingly  so  as 
in  other  genera.  All  these  bundles  have  several  elements  of 
centripetal  xylem  which  are  often  larger  than  the  tracheides 
of  the  centrifugal  portion ;  in  this  respect  this  plant  affords 
quite  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

One  bundle  turns  off  to  the  megasporangium  on  each  side, 
dividing  into  two  main  branches  ;  one  of  these,  the  proximal 
one,  before  entering  the  sporangium,  divides  in  different 
directions   into  three    branches;    the  distal    bundle,   which 
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passes  obliquely  away  to  the  far  side  of  the  sporangium, 
remains  undivided.  As  teen  in  transverM  section,  a  bundle 
about  to  enter  the  sporangium  has  a  curved  contour,  with 
very  well-developed  centrifugal  and  often  a  large  amount 
also  of  centripetal  xylem ;  the  occurrence  of  this  latter  is 
perhaps  correlated  with  the  evident  tendency  of  these  bundles 
to  revert  to  a  concentric  structure. 

In  many  of  the  bundles  in  the  most  distant  portions  of 
the  lamina,  transfusion-tissue  is  very  markedly  developed, 
resulting  from  the  extension,  even  on  to  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  phloem,  of  the  centripetal  xylem  (Fig.  aj).  As  in 
nearly  all  other  cases,  the  tracheides  of  the  centrifugal  are 
always  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  centripetal  xylem. 


Zamia  FURFURACEA,  Ait. 

Female  SporaphylL  In  the  stalk  are  four  bundles  with 
the  usual  structure ;  no  centripetal  xylem  occurs  here ;  the 
two  lateral  bundles  are  rather  better  developed  than  the 
mhcrs  and  have  larger  centrifugal  tracheides.  A  little  higher 
up  in  the  sporophyll  one  of  the  middle  bundles  gives  off 
a  very  small  branch  which  gradually,  in  passing  upwards 
and  towards  the  ventral  »idc,  turns  on  its  axis,  assuming 
directly  afterwards  a  |>crfcctly  concentric  structure,  which 
again,  higher  up.  o|>ens  out  and  becomes  collateral ;  there 
may  be  more  than  one  bundle  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
normal  row ;  these  bundles  pass  up  into  the  lamina  without 
attain  assuming  a  normal  orientation.  In  this  latter  region 
of  the  4|x>r«>phyll  transfusion-tissue  is  well  developed  in  many 
of  the  bundles. 

Two  bundles  enter  each  megas|>orangium ;  one  of  these, 
the  largest,  being  the  lateral,  unbranched  bundle  of  the  stalk 
on  the  same  side  which  passes  up  round  the  axil  of  insertion 
of  the  s|iorangium ;  the  other,  which  is  \^xy  much  smaller, 
as  a  dcscendini;  branch  fn»m  a  bundle  which  has  passed 
a  considerable  <li«tsnce  up   into  the  lamina :    there  is  thus 
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a  difference  in  this  respect  from  what  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Z.  Loddigesii,  The  smaller  bundle  is  collateral  in  structure 
and  somewhat  curved  in  shape,  with  two  or  three  elements 
of  centripetal  xylem,  the  other  larger  one  has  well-developed 
centrifugal  and  no  centripetal  xylem,  and  is  curved  inwards 
so  as  to  assume  an  almost  concentric  structure ;  in  the  base 
of  the  sporangium  this  bundle  begins  to  separate  into  two, 
as  a  result  of  which  two  almost  distinct  bundles  come  to 
lie  in  close  contact,  with  their  xylems  facing  each  other. 


Zamia  FISCHERI,  Miq. 

Female  SporaphyU,  The  arrangement  and  structure  of  the 
bundles  here  is  very  similar  to  what  obtains  in  the  last  plant ; 
a  small  ventral,  inverted  bundle  also  being  present. 


Zamia  Leiboldii,  Miq. 

Female  SporophylL  The  sporophyll  examined  bore  three 
megasporang^a  (Fig.  25) ;  as  a  consequence  of  this  the 
arrangement  and  structure  of  the  bundles  in  the  stalk  are 
somewhat  modified  to  suit  this  abnormality.  On  the  side 
on  which  the  two  sporangia  occur  is  a  bundle  much  larger 
than  is  usually  the  case,  and  close  to  it  another  bundle 
almost  or  quite  as  large,  but  lying  somewhat  obliquely  and 
with  inverted  orientation.  The  bundle  at  the  other  side  of 
the  sporophyll  is  very  much  smaller,  corresponding  more  in 
size  to  the  bundles  supplying  the  sporangia  in  previous 
species.  At  a  slightly  higher  level  the  inverted  bundle  on 
the  side  of  the  two  sporangia  turns  on  its  axis  and  becomes 
united  laterally,  in  the  normal  position,  with  the  adjacent 
bundle,  so  as  to  form  a  single  exceptionally  large  bundle, 
considerably  elongated  in  the  tangential  direction,  and  with 
very  well  developed  centrifugal  but  no  centripetal  xylem. 
The  unusual  size  of  this  bundle  is  obviously  correlated  with 
the  extra  sporangium  attached  to  that  side  of  the  sporophyll. 
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At  a  somewhat  higher  level  still,  this  large  strand  divides 
up  into  a  row  of  four,  of  which  the  two  end-bundles  are 
larger,  and  have  their  centrifugal  xylem  developed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  the  bundles  which  are  to 
supply  the  sporangia.  Hence,  probably  on  account  of  the 
lop-sided  character  of  the  sporophyll,  owing  to  the  extra 
sporangium  being  present  on  one  side,  the  vascular  system, 
to  counterbalance  this,  is  concentrated  on  this  side,  the  normal 
row  of  four  bundles,  instead  of  being  evenly  spread  over  the 
tissues  of  the  sporophyll,  as  in  all  other  cases,  is  limited  to 
the  side  on  which  this  extra  sporangium  occurs.  The  smaller 
bundle  on  the  other  side  of  the  stalk  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  the  sporangia,  but  passes  up  into  the  lamina.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  stalk  about  three  smaller  ventral  bundles 
are  seen,  one  of  which  b  concentric  in  structure,  the  others 
irregularly  orientated  ;  tracing  these  downwards,  one  of  them 
is  seen  to  spring  from  one  of  the  four  bundles  of  the  row,  the 
other  two,  of  which  the  concentric  one  opens  out  and  becomes 
collateral.end  blindly  each  close  up  against  the  rim  of  a  mucilage- 
canal.  Higher  up,  the  two  end-bundles  of  the  normal  row 
are  seen  to  pass  off  respectively  right  and  left  to  the  sporangia 
(the  one  supplying  the  two  sporangia  much  earlier  than  the 
other).  The  extra  s(K>rangium  may  be  fed  by  subsequent 
branching  of  the  bundle  |>a5sing  off  to  the  normal  sporangium 
on  that  side  ;  but  the  exact  course  of  the  bundles  to  each 
s|)orangtum  was  not  followed.  The  bundle  |>assing  off  to 
supply  the  single  sporangium  on  the  other  side  appears 
to  give  off  a  small  branch  while  doing  so ;  this  does  not 
happen  in  the  caM:  of  the  bundle  supplying  the  two  sporangia. 
The  large  bundle  found  entering  the  sporangium  is  almost 
concentric,  as  in  other  cases ;  on  entering  the  sporangium  it 
splits  up  into  a  number  of  parts  which  radiate  out  from  the 
common  centre. 

Fig.  25  a  and  b  rq)resent  respectively  ventral  and  lateral 
views  of  the  sjx^rophyll. 
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Ceratozamia  latifolia,  Mlq. 

Male  Sparophyll,  The  course  of  the  bundles  from  the 
central  cylinder  of  the  axis  of  the  male  cone  to  the  sporophyll 
has  been  thoroughly  described  by  Thibout  in  C.  mexicana^ 
Brongn.^  The  occurrence  of  medullary  bundles  in  the  axis 
has  also  been  mentioned  and  figured  by  him  ^,  and  by  Scott ' 
in  that  species.  In  the  present  species  I  observed  in  one 
case  three  small  bundles  lying  in  the  pith  immediately  within 
the  normal  ring  which,  one  after  the  other,  end  blindly 
upwards.  In  another  case  a  single  large  bundle  in  a  similar 
position  was  traced  upwards  for  a  long  distance ;  in  one  part 
of  its  course  it  split  into  two  bundles  which  directly  after- 
wards again  fused  together  into  one.  It  twice  partially  fused 
with  a  bundle  of  the  ring  during  its  course,  but  was  not  seen 
to  completely  fuse  therewith.  A  similar  large  bundle,  which 
at  first  was  collateral,  became  higher  up  concentric^  and  at 
a  still  higher  level  again  collateral;  it  eventually  ended 
blindly  in  the  pith.  These  characters  are  confined,  in  this 
species,  to  the  male  cone;  they  do  not,  however,  occur  in 
the  male  cone  of  C  Miqiieliana^  H.  Wendl. 

In  the  lowest  part  of  the  stalk  of  the  sporophyll  three 
bundles  occur,  of  which  the  median  one  is  much  smaller  than 
the  others ;  the  centrifugal  xylem  is  clearly  defined  and 
brightly  coloured,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  centripetal 
xylem.  For  the  rest,  the  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
bundles  in  the  male  sporophyll  of  other  genera. 

Ceratozamia  mexicana,  Brongn. 

Male  Sporophyll.  In  the  lowest  part  of  the  stalk  are  three 
bundles,  the  median  one  as  in  the  last  species,  being  much 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  lying  out  of  the  row  or  a  short 
distance  towards  the  dorsal  side  (Fig.  26).     In   the  sterile 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  23.  «  Loc.  cit.  p.  24.  *  Loc.  cit  p.  412. 
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portion  of  a  young  sporophyll  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
bundle  are  not  as  yet  fully  developed,  the  xylem  consists 
of  protoxylem,  on  the  ventral  side  of  which  are  two  or  three 
elements  of  centripetal,  and  occasionally,  on  the  dorsal  side, 
one  or  two  elements  of  primary  centrifugal  xylem,  and  in 
the  latetal  region  arc  primary  elements  intermediate  between 
the  two  kinds.  In  one  or  two  bundles  one  tracheide  was 
seen  which  appears  to  be  secondary  in  origin,  and  which  was 
deeper  in  colour  and  larger  than  the  others,  and  isolated, 
lying  quite  apart  from  the  group  of  primary  tracheides. 

Female  SfiorcphylL  Two  bundles  arise  independently  from 
a  distinct  strand  of  the  central  cylinder  of  the  axis  of  the 
female  cone ;  on  their  way  outward  through  the  cortex  they 
each  divide  up  into  a  number  of  bundles,  some  of  which  pass 
up  on  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  others,  turning  on  their  axes 
as  they  do  so,  so  that  in  the  stalk  of  the  sporophyll  there 
b  a  ring  or  double  row  of  bundles  with  their  xylems  all 
pointing  towards  the  centre.  The  ventral  bundles  of  the 
stalk  with  inverted  orientation  nearly  all,  in  the  lamina,  turn 
on  their  axes  and  become  normally  orientated,  so  that  two 
rows  of  bundles  pass  upwards  through  this  region ;  one  or 
two  bundles,  however,  lying  someuhat  out  of  the  ventral  row, 
towards  its  inner  side,  retain  their  inverted  orientation.  As 
the  spontphyll  was  ver>'  young,  the  bundles  had  nt»t  yet 
attained  their  full  development ;  but  in  the  stalk,  centrifugal 
and  no  centri|Krtal  xyletn  was  (lc\'e|i»(>ed. 

C.  MlvlKl.iAXA,  II.  Wendl. 

I't-maU  S/^^nfhylL     In  the  lowest  |wrt  of  the  stalk  there  is 

a  row  of  three  or  f<»ur  bun<lle\  of  which  the  two  outer  lateral 

ones   arc  of  great  st/c.  with  a  very  wclUdcvelo|K*tl  mass  of 

centrifugal  and  two  t»r  three  quite  small  elements  uf  centri- 

|K-tal  xylrm.     The  one  or  two  intermediate  bundles  are  <|uite 

small.  el<  moated  radially,  ami  may  have  an  element  or  two  of 

centri|Ktal  xylcm.     In  some  sjHJrophylls  there  occur  on  the 

^-entral  li^le  «if  an«l  lying  umuUv  M>me  distance  away  fn>m 

k  I 
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the  normal  row,  several  small  normally-orientated  bundles 
whose  origin,  owing  to  the  cone  being  in  a  state  of  decay  and 
the  tissue  therefore  connecting  the  sporophylls  with  the  axis 
being  partially  destroyed,  could  not  be  ascertained  (Fig.  27). 
In  the  case  of  a  small  bundle  with  inverted  orientation,  lying 
on  the  ventral  side  of  one  of  the  large  lateral  bundles,  this 
was  observed  to  be  cut  off  from  this  latter,  whose  phloem 
gradually  extended  round  the  xylem,  so  as  to  render  the 
bundle  partially  concentric  in  structure,  when  part  of  it 
became  severed  towards  the  ventral  side,  which  part,  twisting 
on  its  axis,  formed  the  small  inverted  bundle. 

In  the  lamina,  the  bundles  have  usually  an  equal  quantity 
of  centrifugal  xylem,  but  in  some  the  latter  is  absent 

In  the  young  female  sporophyll  the  developing  bundles  of 
the  lamina  appear  to  form  centrifugal  atid  centripetal  xylem 
at  the  same  time ;  in  some  bundles  both  kinds  are  seen 
together  (Fig.  28),  in  others  centripetal  alone ;  in  others,  again, 
centrifugal  alone;  in  some  there  is  an  intermediate  stage 
where  the  tracheides  lie  at  the  side  of  the  protoxylem.  This 
variation  in  the  respective  development  of  the  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  xylem  coincides  with  what  is  found  in  the  mature 
sporophyll. 

In  the  barren  sporophyll  of  this  genus  the  bundles  are  all  of 
uniform  development,  and  none  are  so  markedly  developed  as 
those  supplying  the  sporangia  in  the  fertile  sporophyll. 


Summary. 

The  result  of  my  investigations  into  the  structure  of  the 
sporophyll  for  each  genus  may  be  thus  summarized : — 

Cyoas,  $  :  in  lower  part  of  stalk  (though  probably  not  at 
extreme  base)  centripetal  xylem  of  bundles  is  equal  to, 
or  greater  in  amount  than,  centrifugal  xylem. 

— —  ?  :  borne  directly  on  vegetative  axis ;  larger  and 
more  leaf-like  than  in  any  other  genus ;  bundles  of 
large  size,  with  large  development  of  centrifugal  and 
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considerable  and  constant  quantity  of  centripetal 
xylem,  with  small  inverted  strands  on  their  dorsal 
side,  structure  exactly  resembling  that  of  bundles  in 
peduncle  of  Stangeria  ;  large  strand  supplying  mega- 
sporangium  has  almost  completely  concentric  structure 
with  few  primary  tracheides  in  central  pith. 

i  :    two  bundles  in  stalk  with  purely  endarch 
structure. 

9  :   two  to  four  bundles  in  stalk,  of  which  two 


lateral  ones  supplying  sporangia  are  much  larger  in 
size ;  centripetal  xylem  of  two  or  three  tracheides 
only  in  one  or  two  bundles. 

i  :  number  of  very  small  bundles  in  stalk,  irregu- 
larly orientated,  and  with  purely  endarch  structure. 

?  :    four  principal  bundles  in  stalk,  of  which  two 


lateral  are  largest ;  few  tracheides  of  centripetal  xylem 
always  present  in  latter  and  may  also  occur  in  smaller 
bundles ;  besides  these,  occur  small  bundles  on  ventral 
side  very  diflferently  orientated  in  diflerent  sporophylls, 
and  sometimes  quite  concentric  in  structure. 

Diooo,  i  :  number  of  small  bundles  in  stalk ;  most  have  three 
or  four  or  more  centripetal  tracheides. 

?  :  one  of  the  largest  in  order,  but  mcgasporangia 

relatively  small  in  size ;  number  of  bundles  in  stalk, 
but  extreme  base  not  represented.  Lateral  bundles  of 
row  more  strongly  develo|)ed  than  rest  only  when 
sporangia  they  supply  arc  not  abortive  ;  small  quantity 
of  centripetal  xylem  present  in  some  bundles. 

■BO^pbalArtos,  S  :  n>w  of  bundles  in  stalk,  of  which  some 
are  larger  than  others,  and  have  small  amount  of 
centri|)etal  xylem. 

9  :  one  of  the  brgest  in  order;   bundles  in 

«talk  re^mbling  those  of  ?  of  Cyras  in  structure,  but 
very  trrrqularly  orientated  and  grouped,  and  more 
curved    in    shape,    some    having    almost    concentric 
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structure.  Centrifugal  xylem  neariy  always  present, 
often  in  large  quantity.  Small  inverted  strands 
attached  to  dorsal  side  of  bundles,  as  in  Cycas. 

Maorozamia,  ^  :  two  to  three  bundles  in  lowest  part  of  stalk, 
which  rapidly  divide  up  into  larger  number  with  usual 
endarch  structure ;  no  centripetal  xylem. 

?  :  one  of  the  largest  in  order ;  bundles  have  very 

well-developed  centrifugal  and  well-marked  quantity 
of  centripetal  xylem ;  bundles  resemble  very  much  those 
in  V  o{  Encephalartos, 

Zamia,  $  :  three  to  four  bundles  in  stalk  with  rather  irregular 
arrangement  and  orientation  ;  centripetal  xylem  some- 
times present ;  some  bundles  are  partially  concentric  in 
structure. 

Z.  Loddigesii^  Miq.,  ?  ;  four  bundles  in  stalk,  of  which  two 
lateral  are  largest.  All  bundles  have  centripetal 
xylem,  whose  elements  are  often  larger  than  those  of 
centrifugal  portion. 

Z .  furfuracea^  Ait. ;  Z,  latifoliay  Lodd. ;  Z.  Fischeriy  Miq.,  ?  : 
the  four  bundles  have  no  centripetal  xylem.  A  small 
bundle,  either  concentric  or  collateral  in  structure, 
occurs  on  ventral  side  of  row  as  a  branch  from  one  of 
normal  bundles. 

Z.  Leiboldiiy  Miq.,  ?  :  abnormal,  bearing  three  sporangia  ;  in 
consequence,  vascular  system  of  stalk  is  concentrated 
on  side  on  which  two  sporangia  are  borne. 

Ceratozamia  latifolia^  Miq.,  $  :  medullary  bundles,  either  con- 
centric or  collateral  in  structure,  in  axis  of  cone  ;  three 
bundles  in  stalk  of  sporophyll ;  no  centripetal  xylem. 

C,  mexicana^  Brongn.,  $  :  of  three  bundles  in  stalk,  median 
one  is  much  smaller  than  other  two. 

?  :   ring  or  double  row  of  bundles  in 

stalk,  whose  xylem  is  in  all  cases  directed  inwards  ; 
these  arise  from  division  of  two  original  bundles  arising 
from  cylinder  of  axis.  Owing  to  young  state  of  organ 
no  difference  in  respective  development  exists. 
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C.  Miqueliana,  H.  Wendl.,  9  :  row  of  three  to  four  bundles 
in  stalk,  of  which  two  lateral  are  of  great  size  compared 
with  the  others ;  along  with  largely  developed  centri- 
fugal, few  small  centripetal  tracheides  usually  present, 
as  is  also  the  case  with  smaller  bundles ;  other 
smaller  bundles,  quite  apart  from  normal  row,  with 
either  normal  or  inverted  orientation. 
The  more  general  characters  of  the  sporophyll  are  the 
following : — 

MaU,  A  single  bundle  leaves  the  cylinder  of  the  axis  of 
the  cone,  which,  on  entering  the  stalk  of  the  sporophyll, 
divides  into  three  The  bundles  supplying  the  sporangia  are 
much  smaller  in  size  than  the  similar  ones  on  the  female  side, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  attachment  to  the 
sporophyll  of  the  microsporangia  and  the  short  functional 
activity  of  the  latter.  They  also  diverge  less  from  the 
mesarch  structure  of  those  of  the  foliage-leaf  than  do  the 
bundles  of  the  female  sporophyll. 

Female.  Two  bundles  leave  the  cylinder  of  the  axis  of  the 
cone,  usually  dividing  up  in  the  cortex  into  a  larger  number, 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  four  bundles  occur  in  the  stalk  of  the 
sporophyll,  of  which  the  two  lateral  ones  are  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  this  being  correlated  with  their  function  of 
supplying  the  mcgas|>orangia  during  the  long  period  of 
development  and  attachment  of  the  latter  to  the  sjwrophyll. 
The  divergence  from  the  ordinary  mesarch  structure  of  the 
foliage-leaf  is  much  more  marked  here. 

In  the  sterile  |x>rtion  of  the  sjHjrophyll  of  both  sexes,  i.e. 
the  part  above  the  insertion  of  the  s|)orangia,  the  mesarch 
structure  of  the  bundles  prevails,  showing  how,  the  sj)orangial 
element  being  eliminated,  the  ordinary  and  typical  structure 
of  foliar  bundles  rcap{>ears.  As  compared  with  the  bundles 
of  the  stalk,  the  centripetal  is  an  a  rule  much  more  dc\xloped 
than  the  centrifugal  xylem,  while  the  phloem,  which  shares 
the  dcvelo|)ment  of  the  centrifugal  xylem  in  the  stalk,  becomes 
reduced  and  insignificant. 
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As  a  general  theory  resulting  from  the  preceding  investi- 
gations, it  appears  to  me  a  quite  probable  view  that  the 
sporophyll  in  Cycadaceae  is  a  more  primitive  foliar  organ 
than  the  foliage-leaf,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 

a.  The  theory  of  Bower  with  regard  to  the  development 
and  morphology  of  spore-producing  members  in  the  Lyco- 
podineous  series  of  plant -forms  and  the  phylogenetically  late 
appearance  of  assimilating  foliar  appendages,  which  arise  by 
progressive  sterilization  of  the  tissues  of  the  former,  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  highly  natural  hypothesis  and  one  containing 
a  large  element  of  truth. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  Fem- 
sporoph)^e  had  a  very  similar  origin,  that  it  also  arose  from 
a  fertilized  oospore  which,  instead  of  producing  motile  re- 
productive organs,  gradually  replaced  these  latter  by  asexual, 
non-motile  spores  contained  in  sporangia  which  eventually 
became  raised  into  an  aerial  position  by  progressive  steriliza- 
•  tion  of  the  tissues  of  the  young  developing  sporophyte : 
a  theory  which  will  not  be  accepted  by  those  who  incline 
to  the  view  that  the  Fern-sporophyte  had  an  entirely  different 
origin  from  that  of  the  Bryoph)^es  ^  with  which  group  it  is 
here  my  purpose  to  emphasize  its  similarity  of  origin.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  reason  to  think  that  the  order  of  development  of 
the  two  kinds  of  foliar  appendages,  sporophyll  and  foliage- 
leaf,  should,  in  the  Fern-series,  have  been  fundamentally 
different  from  that  in  the  Lycopodineous  series:  the  onto- 
genetic developmental  history  of  the  two  types  is  to-day  so 
similar  as  to  point  to  the  probability  of  their  phylogenetic 
developmental  history  having  been  also  similar. 

This  being  so,  we  may  assume  that  evolution  may  have 
proceeded  as  follows.  First  in  order  of  time,  sporophytes 
which  bore  sporophylls  only  would  exist ;  next  to  these 
would  succeed  those  in  which  both  sporophylls  and  assimi- 
lating foliar  organs  were  present.  But  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  subsequent  modification   of  all  the  sporophylls   might 

^  Scott,  Address  to  Botanical  Section  of  Brit.  Assoc.  Meeting,  Liverpool,  1896, 
pp.  ^10. 
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have  taken  place  in  certain  forms,  producing  types  like  the 
Marattiaceae  at  an  early  period,  so  that  the  sporangia  came 
to  be  borne  on  assimilating  Trends,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
modem  Leptosporangiate  Ferns.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
original  type,  viz.,  that  in  which  the  sporangiferous  organs 
were  distinct  from  the  assimilating  leaves,  probably  persisted 
right  through,  even  down  to  the  present  day.  From  such 
forms  as  these  latter  I  imagine  it  to  be  quite  conceivable,  and 
even  probable,  that  modem  Cycads  took  their  origin. 

b.  From  the  investigations  of  Solms-Laubach,  Scott,  and 
myself,  it  appears  that  the  peduncU  of  these  plants  has  in 
several  ways,  notably  in  the  simplified  vascular  bundle-system, 
the  presence  of  a  mesarch  stmcture  in  the  bundles  of  the 
central  cylinder,  and  of  concentric  strands  in  various  parts 
of  the  organ,  a  more  primitive  structure  than  the  vegetative 
stem,  and  probably  therefore  more  neariy  represents  the 
original  typical  stem-structure.  This  being  the  case,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  the  foliar  appendages  of  the 
peduncle  would  possess  a  more  primitive  stmcture  than  the 
foliar  appendages  of  the  vegetative  stem. 

c.  This  primitive  structure  is  represented  by  the  concentric 
bundles  which  occur  in  both  the  fertile  and  barren  sporophylls 
of  several  genera,  especially  in  the  latter  organs,  where  the 
special  physiological  function  of  the  former  has  not  interfered 
with  the  original  structure.  These  concentric  bundles  are 
absent  from  the  foliage- leaves,  the  structure,  number,  and 
orientation  of  whose  bundles  are  extremely  regular,  constant, 
and  well-defined,  whereas  in  the  sporophylls  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  a  fact  which  probably  pr)ints  to  their  |)Ossessing 
a  more  primitive  stmcture,  viz.,  one  not  so  |>erfectly  adapted 
and  stereotyped  to  subserve  a  special  physiological  function, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  foliage-leaves. 

In  conclusion,  the  s{>ecial  point  upon  which  I  desire  to  lay 
stress  in  this  |>apcr  is  this :  that  though  the  sporophyll, 
according  to  my  view,  is  a  more  primitive  organ  than  the 
foitage-lcaf,  for  the  reasons  above  adduced,  the  main  and, 
physiologically,  most  imfwrUnt  |)art  of  iu  vascular  structure 
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has  become,  as  a  result  of  the  sporangiferous  function,  much 
more  highly  modified  from  the  primitive  type  than  that  of  the 
foliage-leaves,  this  special  function  influencing  more  or  less 
all  parts  of  the  vascular  system.  But  though  this  modifica- 
tion in  structure  has  taken  place,  it  has  not  obscured,  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  the  foliage-leaves,  the  primitive  character  of 
the  organ  which,  either  in  the  form  of  concentric  or  partially 
concentric  strands,  of  irregular  orientation  and  arrangement 
of  the  bundles,  of  great  variability  in  size  of  the  latter,  or  of 
a  tendency  to  abortion  of  certain  of  the  more  primitive  parts 
of  the  vascular  system,  appears  over  and  over  again,  in  one 
place  or  another,  throughout  all  the  genera  investigated. 

I  desire  to  express  my  obligation  to  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott  for  all 
the  assistance  and  the  numerous  criticisms  which  he  has,  as 
usual,  so  kindly  afforded  me. 


*     EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES  IN  PLATES 

XVII  AND  XVIII. 

Illastrating  Mr.  WorsdelFs  paper  on  the  Cycadaceae. 

The  following  are  the  abbreviations  n»ed:— /A.  phloem;  ph}.  ventral  phloem; 
jc*.  centrifugal  xylem ;  x*.  centripetal  xylem  ;  px,  protoxylem  ;  if.  transfusion-tissue ; 
pb.  bundle  from  peduncle  ;  fb.  foliar  bundle ;  pcd,  peduncle ;  bs.  barren  sporophyll ; 
sph,  sporophyll  (fertile)  ;  sp.  sporangium  ;  Im.  lamina ;  st.  stalk. 

Fig.  I.  Cycas  circincUiSj  L.  Diagrammatic  transverse  view  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  stalk  of  the  9  sporophyll.     x  35. 

Fig.  2.  Cycas  cirdna/is,  L.  Transverse  section  of  a  strand  from  the  stalk  of 
the  9  sporophylL     x  65. 

Fig*  3*  Cycas  circinalisy  L.  Transverse  section  of  a  bundle  from  the  lamina  of 
the  9  sporophyll.     x  100. 

Fig.  4.  Cyccu  revoluta^  Thunb.  Transverse  section  of  a  concentric  strand 
about  to  enter  the  megasporangium.      x  65. 

Fig.  5.  Stangeria  paradoxa,  Th.  Moore.  Diagram  of  the  vascular  bundle-system 
of  the  9  sporophyll. 

Fig.  6.  Stangeria  paradoxal  Th.  Moore.  Diagrammatic  transverse  view  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  stalk  of  the  9  sporophyll.     x  35. 
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Fig.  7.  Stmmgfria  paradaxa.  Th.  Moore.   Tnmsrerie  icctioo  of  one  of  the  bondlct 
Id  the  italk  of  the  9  tporopbyll  which  rapply  the  megasporangU.      x  145. 

Fig.  8.  Siiutgitriii  paradcxa^  Th.  Moore.    Transvene  lectioo  of  a  boodle  from 
the  Umlna  of  the  9  tporophyll.      x  145. 

Fig.  9.  Stangtria  parttdfixa^  Th.  Moore.     Diagram  of  the  Taiciilar  boodle- 
fyncm  of  a  barren  tporophyll  at  baie  of  4  cone. 

Fig.  la  Simnieria  farm,Joxa,  Th.  Moore.    TnmsTcne  lectioo  of  a  concentric 
boodle  ID  a  barren  tfxvophylL     x  30a 

Fig.  II.  B^wemia  tfiitcbUis^  Hook.     DiagramnuUtc  tranivetie  view  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  raicnlar  bnndlet  in  the  ftalk  of  the  9  tporophylL     x  35. 

Fig.  13.  B^memia  sftftab^lis.  Hook.    Transvene  section  of  a  concentric  bundle 
from  »talk  of  the  9  sporophyll.     x  450. 

Fig.  13.  B^n^mia  s^€iabUis,  Hook.     Batal  part  of  yoong  4  cone,  showing  the 
barren  tporophylU.     Nat.  %ut. 

Fig.  14.  Bewemia  s/ti/aMhs,  Hook.  Tranrrene  icctioo  of  a  concentric  handle  in 
a  barren  fporophyll.      x  450. 

Ftg.  15.  /)imm  edmU,  londl.    Trantrene  section  of  one  of  the  bondlcf  which 
sopply  the  megasporangia  in  the  stalk  of  the  9  sporophyll.     x  loa 

Fig.  16.  />M«M  iJm/t,  LiixU.    Trantvene  section  of  a  bondle  in  the  lamina  of  the 
9  tporophylL      x  ))5. 

Fig.  17.  />M«M  a/m/t,  Lindl.    Diagram  of  the  ▼aienlar  bnndle-syitcm  lapplytng 
the  mcgaiporangiam. 

F*ig.  18.  Emtfk^lart^t    ksfyiJus^   Lehm.     TransYefie  aectioo  of  a  partially 
concentric  boodle  in  the  stalk  of  the  9  tporophylL      x  liOw 

Fig.  19   EmifksImiiM  k^rndm,  Lehm.    Transverse  section  of  a  bondle  in  the 
sulk  of  the  9  spofophyll.      x  1  la 

Fig.  to.  /Cmff/AsUrtts  A^rrUtu,  Lehm.    Transrerse  section  of  a  concentric 
bundW  entering  the  megatitorangiom  (semi -diagrammatic),      x  100. 

Fig.  ai.  Ammia  /imdemi,  KrgeL     Diagrammatic transYcrse  view  of  the  anange- 
ment  of  the  boodlct  in  the  ttalk  of  the  ^  sporophyll.      x  50. 

Fig.  Ji.  /amia  / imJfmi,  KegeL     Duigrammatic  trantvene  view  of  the  arrange 
nmt  of  the  bon«lIct  m  the  ^talk  of  the  harren  tporuph)!!.      n  50. 

Fi|;   13.  /^imtj  /*sJJifftii,  Mi(|.     TraotTcrie  »ectiun  uf  a  boodlr  in  the  Umina 
o(  the  9  %porf)phyll       x  145. 

Fig.  J4.  /j<*«i«i   JfJJtt^rtti,  Mu|.     TrantTcnc  tectitm  of  a   bundle   sopplytng 
a  barrrn  %(M*ri »)>.*!)  11  (rc*m  the  |«lunclc  of  tl»c  9  plant.      i^  too. 

Fig.  J5    /^mta  /n/^'Jti,   .Mi<]       lK»rtjl  ami  lateral  views  of  an  anomalous  9 
S|K»o|ihyU,  beaiini;  three  t|KirmAgia.     Nat.  %U€, 

Fig.  i<»    (  rraUtamM  mtjiuamaj  Ikoogn.     Diagrammatic  trantvene  «icw  o(  the 
arraD|:ett>eot  of  the  bundles  in  thr  tulW  ol  the  4  t|Miro|>h)ll.      ni  35 

lig   j;    (  ttaiffutmt^  Mi^M/iama,  H.Wendl.     Diagrammatic  trantvene  view  of 
the  anangemcffit  of  the  bui><ilr«  in  the  *talk  of  the  9  t|H>ro|>hyU.      x  jo. 

Fig   »n.  ( tr^UuMmta  SU^u^itama ,  11.  W  eo<ll.     Transverse  section  of  a  bondle  in 
the  lamina  of  a  )uung  v  »|iofftiph)U.      x  430. 
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Further  Contributions  to  the  Geological 
History  of  the  British  Flora. 
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CLEMENT  REID.  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

TH  E  past  ten  years  have  yielded  much  infomiation  which 
was  not  available  when  my  former  paper  was  written  ^. 
They  have  witnessed  so  great  an  accumulation  of  evidence 
relating  to  the  origin  of  the  British  flora,  to  the  climatic 
changes  which  expelled  or  brought  back  this  flora,  and  to 
the  means  of  dispersal  by  which  our  plants  were  able  to 
regain  their  lost  |x>sition,  that  the  subject  is  no  longer  within 
the  comi>ass  of  an  article  in  a  scientific  journal.  I  am  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  reserve  all  details  for  publication  in  book- 
form  ;  but  SLS  the  volume  cannot  be  completed  for  another 
year,  I  have  in  this  pa|)er  tabulated  some  of  the  leading 
results. 

lUrfore  entering  into  details  as  to  the  range  in  time  of  our 
British  pl.intH,  it  may  be  useful  in  a  few  words  to  summarize 
the  results  miw  arrived  at.  This  will  be  done  without  touch- 
ing more  tlun  is  necessary  on  the  various  debatable  con- 
clusions to  which  the  researches  seem  to  lead.     The  notes 

'  Aiuuli  iit  iWiiAjiy.  Vf>l.  II,  |»   177.  No.  VI,  Aof.  I  MM. 
,  AmmU  Pt  BoUay.  VoL  XII.  «•.  ZLVL  J«M«  !•#•.' 
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shall  be  confined  as  far  as  possible  to  the  facts,  and  to  such 
inferences  as  to  former  climatic  changes  as  seem  to  follow 
necessarily  from  a  study  of  the  botanical  evidence.  Without 
some  idea  of  the  prehistoric  state  of  Britain  the  records 
would  be  of  little  value.  I  doubt  whether  many,  even  of 
the  geologists,  have  realized  that  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  which 
prevents  our  fauna  and  flora  from  exhibiting  more  than  the 
rudest  adaptation  to  the  present  state  of  Britain.  Possibly 
in  some  part  of  the  Tropics  a  balance  may  have  been  arrived 
at ;  but  in  Britain  the  last  climatic  changes  have  taken  place 
at  too  recent  a  date  for  such  a  result,  and  the  composition 
of  our  flora  is  still  undergoing  constant  modification. 

About  one-seventh  of  our  flowering  plants  have  now  been 
found  in  the  fossil  state.  This  is  by  no  means  a  large  pro- 
portion; yet  considering  that  fully  a  third  of  our  species 
have  neither  deciduous  leaves,  woody  stems,  nor  hard  seeds, 
and  are  unlikely  therefore  to  be  often  preserved  as  fossils, 
it  is  not  unsatisfactory.  The  orders  are  very  unequally 
represented.  In  the  first  place,  annual  plants  with  soft  seeds 
are  almost  entirely  absent.  Orders  such  as  the  Cruciferae 
and  Orchideae  are  wanting;  Grasses  are  found,  but  only 
as  indeterminable  nodes  or  leaves.  These  deficiencies  are 
easy  to  understand ;  but  the  absence  of  Leguminosae  and 
of  the  aquatic  species  of  Veronica  and  Scrophularia  is  less 
comprehensible,  and  makes  one  speculate  as  to  whether  the 
deficiency  is  real,  or  in  part  due  to  the  more  perishable  nature 
of  the  pods  and  seeds,  though  these  may  seem  quite  hard 
enough  to  be  preserved.  The  orders  best  represented  are 
mainly  those  which  possess  hard  fruits  or  seeds  specially 
adapted  for  dispersal,  and  those  with  deciduous  leaves. 
Ranunculaceae,  Caryophyllaceae,  Rosaceae,  Cupuliferae, 
Naiadaceae  and  Cyperaceae  are  all  fairly  well  represented ; 
Umbelliferae  are  not  uncommon,  though  seldom  in  a  deter- 
minable state.  Fruits  of  Compositae  are  characteristic  and 
do  not  readily  decay ;  various  species  belonging  to  this 
order  have  been  discovered,  but  they  are  usually  represented 
by  a  few  wind-borne  specimens.     The  order  is  likely  to  yield 
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an  exceptionally  complete  record ;   its  entire  absence  from 
the  older  Tertiary  deposits  is  therefore  all  the  more  striking. 

The  deposits  from  which  existing  species  of  plants  have 
been  obtained  in  Northern  Europe  may  be  grouped  roughly 
into  four  series ;  but  as  the  number  of  cold  or  warm  waves 
that  have  passed  since  Pliocene  times  is  still  uncertain,  the 
classification  adopted  is  provisional,  and  may  need  to  be 
considerably  extended.  The  provisional  grouping  used  in 
this  paper  is  as  follows : — 

AVi?/fM«r:— Post-Gladal.but  Prc-Roman.  'Submerged  forests,' 

and  alluvial   or  lacustrine  deposits  with  a  Temperate 

flora.    Cultivated  plants  and  weeds  of  cultivation  appear. 

(Part  of  the  Scottish  plant-bearing  strata  may  be  of  more 

recent  date.) 
Lait  G/aa'al i^l^custrine  deposits  with  Arctic  plants  above 

the  latest  deposits  showing  ice-action. 
Imterglacial: — Deposits    with    Temperate    plants,   t)etween 

strata  indicating  Arctic  conditbns. 
Early  Glacial: — Flood-loams  with    Arctic   plants,    at    the 

base  of  the  Glacial  de{H>sits  of  Norfolk. 
Prtglacial: — Newest  Pliocene  deposits  (Cromer  Forest-bed). 

A  word  of  warning  is  perhaps  needed  as  to  the  use  of  the 
table  for  the  determination  of  species  as  '  native '  or  '  intro- 
duced.' The  term  native  though  convenient  is  misleading, 
for  it  i:>  doubtful  whether  a  sin(;le  one  of  our  flowering  plants 
is  really  native  of  Kritain.  The  whole  flora  has  originated 
pr(»l>ably  in  other  and  various  |>arts  of  the  world.  We  find  now 
merely  the  hikxics  stranded  by  successive  waves  of  migratfon. 
which  have  brou^^ht  together  a  variety  of  continental  forms, 
sonic  Arctic.  S4»mc  Southern,  a  few  even  American.  These 
mi^rationn  were  mainly  com|)ellcd  by  climatic  changes,  though 
other  agencies  have  played  an  tm|>ortant  part.  To  judge 
by  the  evi<!cncc  already  obtained,  though  negative  evidence 
doc^  n(»t  ^o  fi>r  much,  it  seems  prot>able  that  a  far  larger 
|)r(i|>oition  i>f  our  plants  was  introduced  by  human  agency 
than  lian  liccn  thought. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  GEOLOGICAL  RANGE  OF  THE 

RECENT  BRITISH  FLORA. 


E    at  Eogland 
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s    "■Scotland 

M  -c  Isle  of  Man 

I    « Ireland 

D  -B  Denmark 
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N  —Norway 

Sw»Sweden 


only  recorded  where  the  species  is 
unknown  from  homotazial  deposits 
in  Britain. 
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Fumaria  officinalis^  L. 
CakiU  maritima^  Scop. 
Viola  palustris,  L.  .     . 
Silent  maritima,  L. 
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OV  APOOAMY  AHD  THS  DXVXLOPMnrT  OF  8POS- 
AVOIA  UPOV  VnUBr-FROTHAUX  Bjr  Wiluam  H.  Lano, 
M.B.,  B.Sc.' — The  two  most  important  deviations  from  the  normal 
tife-hlstorj  of  Ferns,  apogamjr  and  apospory,  are  of  interest  in  them- 
sehres,  bat  acquire  a  more  general  importance  from  the  possibility  that 
their  study  may  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  alternation  of  generatioiis 
in  archegoniate  plants.  They  have  been  considered  from  this  point 
of  view  by  Pringsheim,  and  by  those  who,  following  him,  regard  the 
two  generations  as  homologous  with  one  another  in  the  sense  that 
the  sporophyte  arose  by  the  gradual  modification  of  individuab 
originally  resembling  the  sexual  plant.  CeUkovsky  and  Bower,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintain  the  view  that  the  qwrophyte,  as  an  Inter- 
polated stage  in  the  life-history  arising  by  elaboration  of  the  sygote, 
is  not  the  homologue  of  the  gametophyte,  and  is  only  represented  In 
a  few  Thallophytcs.  In  the  light  of  the  theory  of  antithetic  alternation 
no  weight  ii  attached  to  apogamy  and  apos|)ory  for  |>hylt>genetic 
pur|KMei. 

In  the  paper  of  nhicli  this  is  an  abstract,  tlie  results  obtained  by 
cultivating  the  prothalli  of  a  numl)rr  of  s|)ecies  of  Ferns  under 
conditions  slightly  difTcrmt  frt)m  tlic  natural  ones  arc  dctcrilied,  aiul 
their  bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  alternation  considered. 
The  bi'haviour  of  Sifiin^nJrium  vulgar €^  Sm^  and  Srphr odium  diU' 
ium,  I>e»v ,  in  which  s|»orangia  were  Iwrne  upon  the  pruthallu;*,  has 
already  been  descrit)ed  in  a  preliminary  statement*.  It  i»  therefore 
suflkient  to  nprrsn  the  results  of  prolonged  cultivation  of  thne  and 
the  remaining  ftficcicH  in  a  taliular  form. 

'  AUCrmct  U  «  \^\^x  ttmA  Ufoir  the  Royal  ScHlcly.  Match  y  iS^S 
*   Key  Soc.  I  roi .,  Vckl  U,  p.  ito 

lAMi*lt«fB«tMir.V«l  XJI  MA.ZLVI  IwM.  iSfS.) 
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Notes. 


Table  of  the  Results  of  cultivating  Prothalli  for  a  period  of  Two 

Years  and  a-half. 

\Note. — In  every  species  normal  embryos  were  produced  when 
conditions  permitted  fertilization.] 


Ncimts. 

Scolopindrmm  vu(g»rt,  Sm.,  var. 
ramulosissimum. 


var.  marginale. 


NtphroJium  lUiaiaium,  Desv., 
var.  cristatum  grmciU, 


Siphrodium   Orecpteris,  Desv., 
var.  corgnans. 


Aspidium  acHleaium^  Sw.,  var. 
muiii/Uum. 


Resuiis. 

Gametophytic  budding. 
Development  of  archegonial  projections. 
Development  of  cylindrical   process  usoallj 
from  the  apical  region  of  the  prothallns. 

Tracheides  in  cylindrical  process. 
Leaves,  roots,  and    ramenta    on 

process. 
Sporangia  on  the  procesa. 
Vegetative    bnds    from    tip    of 
cylindrical  process,  or  in  place 
of  an  archegonial  projection. 


Apogamy.  - 


Similar  to  var.  ramuUsissimum,  bat  no  spor- 
angia, isolated  ramenta,  or  leaves  found. 

Gametophytic  budding. 
Development  of  archegonial  projections. 
Development    of  cylindrical   process,   usually 
from    the    under-surface   just    behind    the 
apex,  which  formed  a  '  middle  lobe.' 

.Tracheides  in   middle   lobe    and 

cylindrical  process. 
Sporangia,  sometimes  associated 
with  ramenta,  on  middle  lob^ 
and  process. 
^No  vegetative  bads. 


Apogamy. 


Gametoph3rtic  budding. 
Development  of  archegonial  projections. 
I>evelopment  of  cylindrical  process  from  apex 
of  prothallus. 

!  Tracheides  in  cylindrical  process. 
Ramenta  on  cylindrical  process. 
Vegetative  budi  (rare). 

Gametophytic  budding. 
Development  of  archegonial  projections. 
.  i  Tracheides  in  prothallus. 

Amaoiy.   j  vegeutive  bud.  (rare). 
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RtsuUs. 

Gametophjrtic  bydding. 

DcTriopmcnt  of  archccooUl  projectioot. 

C  KamenU  00  prothallot. 
Apogmmy.  j  Vegeutive  bodi  (freqoeot). 
GaoMtophytk  budding. 
DevelopoMOt  of  arcbqgooial  prtjcciiont. 
No  apogamy  mco. 

Gaowtophytk  baddiog. 
Dcvelopncnt  of  aichcgooUl  projectioot. 
.  (  Tracheidet  la  prolballoid  growtbt 

^»«K"^   I     ffoa  aicbegootal  proMoiM. 
Simlkr  to  the  nomal  form,  b«t  fai  additios  ft 
few  apogaflMMMly-prodooed  vegetative  bodt. 

Gamctopbytic  boddiag. 
I>evcIopawiit  of  archegoolal  projectiooa. 
DevclopOKat  of  cylindrkal  prooea  froM  apes 
or  6001  onder-tarfaoe  of  tlM  protballot. 

!  Tracheidet  in  prooen. 
Cootlnoatioii  of  proccat  at  •  leaf. 
Vegetative  boda. 

GaoMtopbytic  boddiag. 
.  i  Itolatod  leaf-like  growtbt. 

Apogamy.   j  v^j^tative  b«!t  (aoi 


Apogany.  Vegetative  bodt  piodoced  00  tboit 
cyliodrlcal  proontco  before  tbe  colt  am  bad 
baca  watered. 

After   tbc  colture  «at   walrrrd,  Donual   eta- 

I'Tfu*. 


In  atklittofi  to  tlic  »|>nu*t  mrtitioncil  in  the  'ral>lc  alove,  culture* 
were  nijulc  of  created  uml  um  rrstetl  forms  of  Stpkrodium  Filix-mai, 
Rich,  re|>reM*nting  the  three  ^ul>•*^|»elie^.  whiih  are  fomrtiinet 
diBtingui<»licil  in  thm  iountry.  Smie  of  iIk^c  (lx>th  ireated  and 
nurmjil)  liehavrd  in  a  similar  manner  to  tlie  »|iecict  referred  to  in 
the  Ta)»le.  though  only  one  inttance  of  4|ioK«imy  itiduied  by  long 
cultivation  h^kta  )et  hern  found.  (hher«i  (cretietl  and  n<  rmal  forms) 
|»roiluccil  a  tingle  hud  on  tlie  umler-tiile  of  die  |>rotlulluft  which  did 
nc»i  hear  arcliegonu. 

(  onnectinx  tin*  Utter  t>|>e  of  apogamy,  which  agrera  with  the 
devni'tion  of  I>c  Itary  and  Kny.  with  the  more  normal  proihalli,  wai 
one  vanity.  iIk*  anhegonia  nf  vih.ch  dcvckified  it*to  t)|Mcal  arche- 
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gonial  projections.  In  the  place  of  the  projection  nearest  to  the 
apex  a  vegetative  bud  arose. 

It  is  possible  to  draw  some  general  conclusions  from  this  series  of 
cultures.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  every  one  of  the  species, 
prothalli,  which  under  normal  conditions  would  have  produced 
normal  embryos,  became,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  apo- 
gamous.  Further,  there  was  a  general  similarity  in  the  changes  of 
form  and  structure  of  the  prothallus,  which  preceded  this  result. 
This  form  of  apogamy,  occurring  after  prolonged  cultivation  of 
normal  prothalli  under  special  conditions,  may  be  distinguished  as 
induced  apogamy^  in  contradistinction  to  dirtct  apogamy^  by  which  is 
meant  the  immediate  production  of  vegetative  buds  by  prothalli, 
which  are  usually  incapable  of  being  fertilized.  Both  forms  occur  in 
Nephrodium  Filix-mas, 

The  causes  which  appeared  to  induce  apogamy  in  these  prothalli 
were  the  prevention  of  contact  with  fluid  water  which  rendered 
fertilization  impossible,  and  the  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  Possibly 
the  temperature  also  had  some  effect.  The  case  of  Nephrodium 
Filix-mas  shows  that  the  variable  condition  of  the  sporophyte,  as 
indicated  by  cresting,  &c.)  though  possibly  predisposing  to  the 
changes  which  lead  to  apogamy,  does  not  stand  in  any  necessary 
connexion  with  the  phenomenon. 

That  different  degrees  of  apogamy  are  distinguishable  was  also 
shown  by  these  cultures.  The  cylindrical  process,  arising  from  the 
apex  of  the  prothallus,  or  from  its  under-surface,  is  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  a  modification  in  form  and  structure  of  the  gametophyte 
dependent  on  the  altered  conditions,  and  possibly  a  direct  adapta- 
tion to  these.  The  next  stage  is  seen  in  cylindrical  processes, 
which,  while  bearing  sexual  organs,  also  produce  isolated  members 
of  a  sporophyte  (roots,  ramenta,  sporangia).  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  tissue  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  process 
always  occurred  beneath  the  last-named  structures.  The  final  stage 
is  the  production  of  a  vegetative  bud  capable  of  further  growth  as  a 
typical  sporophyte.  In  this  a  series  leading  from  the  bud  arising 
by  transformation  of  the  tip  of  a  cylindrical  process,  to  buds  pro- 
duced on  or  in  the  place  of  archegonial  projections,  and  from  this  to 
buds  situated  on  the  under-surface  of  the  prothallus  itself,  can  be 
recognized. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  intermediate  form  between  gameto- 
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phjrtc  and  iporophjrte  and  the  earijr  stages  of  vegetative  bods 
n  sMnme  the  prothalloid  fonn  is  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  some 
cases  of  apospory. 

These  departures  from  the  normal  development  of  the  prothallns 
are  not  regarded  as  reversions  in  the  ordinary  sense,  bat  as  indica- 
tioos  of  the  capability  of  direct  response  to  altered  conditions 
possessed  by  the  gametophjrte.  Their  possible  importance  in  rektion 
to  the  theory  of  homologous  ahemation  appears  to  the  writer  to  be 
of  this  nature.  If  that  theory  be  true,  the  sporophyte  and  gameto> 
phjTte  are  modifications  of  a  similar  form.  The  gametophyte,  especially 
the  simple  free  Hving  prothallus  of  the  Ferns,  has  departed  leas 
widely  from  that  form*  Such  an  organism  as  a  fem-prothalhu  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  suitable  for  experimental  work,  in  the  hope  that 
iu  l)ehavioor  under  altered  conditions  would  afford  hints  as  to  the  sort 
of  changes  which,  in  the  original  algal  form,  led  to  the  evohition  of  the 
•porophyte.  The  altered  conditions  in  this  series  of  experiments  are 
oif  a  similar  kind  to  those  which  are  assumed  by  Professor  Bower  to 
have  occurred  on  the  spread  of  algal  forms  to  the  huid,  and  to  have 
conduced  to  antithetic  alternation. 

The  resulu  may  now  be  used  in  picturing  the  manner  in  which 
alternation  of  generations  might  have  come  about  by  the  modifies* 
tion  of  originally  similar  individuab  into  gametophyte  and  sporophjrte. 
It  is  assumed  for  this  purpose  that  the  sporophyte  of  the  Vascular 
Cryptogami  did  not  arise  by  the  elaboration  of  a  structure  resembling 
a  bryophytic  »|»orogonium.  It  is  recognixed  that  the  theory  of 
antithetic  ahcriution,  as  elal)oraieil  by  ProrctK>r  Bower,  affords  a 
consistent  and  satitfiictory  explanation,  if  the  asKumptioni  neceftsitaled 
t>r  the  theory  are  granted.  Tlie  prevent  theory,  which  is  put  forward 
merely  as  a  ftrovisional  hypothriii,  is  founded  on  another  cUss 
of  facU. 

With  the  spread  of  algal  organitmA  to  the  land,  where  in  the 
aliM'nLe  of  any  \ef;rtation  affording  shatle  »ome  at  least  woukl  \x 
ei|Mise<l  to  more  intense  illumination,  the  flattened  form  would 
|irol4il>ly  tie  assumed.  Prolonged  ilrought  and  tlie  influence  of  direct 
sunlight,  inducing  tlirettly  a  change  of  form  into  a  cylindrical 
UMly,  might  be  acxom|anied  by  the  sultstitution  i»f  a  re|»roducttve 
organ  fomiing  dry  ref»roducti%-e  celU  (spores)  for  those  adapted  to 
an  aquatic  rimtemr.  Tlie  acquisition  of  more  highly  developed 
atiMirlirnt  orfpins  (primici\-e  ro«»tO  would   furth«-r   the  rvistence  and 
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growth  of  this  modified  gametophyte.  This  spore-produdng  stage 
would  at  first  follow  the  sexual  stage  in  any  individual  exposed  to 
dry  conditions.  It  is  possible  to  imagine,  however,  how  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  asexual  with  the  sexual  individual  might  come  about. 
Absence  of  fluid  water  would  prevent  the  liberation  of  motile  spores 
from  the  zygote.  The  latter  would  be  obliged  to  germinate  in  siiu^ 
and  the  fact  that  it  did  so  under  dry  conditions  would  tend  to  the 
shortening  of  the  sexual  stage,  and  the  speedy  assumption  of  the 
sporophytic  form  and  mode  of  reproduction.  From  the  spore,  which 
would  always  separate  from  the  parent,  a  sexual  individual  would 
arise,  since  germination  could  only  take  place  in  a  damp  spot.  As 
soon  as,  with  the  increase  in  size  and  complexity  of  the  spore-bearing 
plant,  a  vegetation  capable  of  afibrding  shade  came  into  existence, 
the  conditions  suitable  for  the  persistence  of  the  more  primitive, 
alga-like,  sexual  stage  in  the  life-history  would  be  present.  The 
latter  has,  of  course,  also  been  modified  in  various  ways. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  this  paper,  the  theories  of  antithetic 
and  homologous  alternation  are  compared  by  considering  the  ex- 
planations they  afford  of  the  facts.  The  general  conclusion  reached 
is  that,  while  both  afford  a  possible  explanation  of  the  facts  of  alterna- 
tion in  archegoniate  plants,  any  evidence  which  would  render  one 
or  the  other  untenable  is  wanting.  The  reasons  on  which  either  is 
considered  more  probable  depend  on  the  views  held  as  to  the  lines 
of  descent  which  have  been  followed,  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
different  groups  of  archegoniate  plants  have  had  a  common  origin, 
or  represent  actual  steps  in  the  process  of  evolution  of  the  sporo- 
phyte.  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  must  be  regarded 
as  an  open  one  until  the  available  lines  of  evidence  have  been  more 
fully  investigated. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  Dr.  Scott  and  Professor  Bower  for  their 
assistance  and  advice ;  the  work  was  commenced  in  the  Jodrell 
Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  subsequently  carried  on 
in  the  Botanical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

THE  liiaULE  IN  IiBPIDOSTKOBU8.-The  presence  of 
a  ligule  on  the  vegetative  leaves  of  Lepidodendron  is  now  a  well- 
ascertained  fact,  and  it  can  be  readily  seen  in  several  of  the  slides 
preserved  in  the  Williamson  Collection  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum.      The   best   description   and  figures  of  the  ligule   in  the 
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vcgetmtive  region  are  those  given  by  M.  Hovelacque  in  hit  admirabb 
memoir  on  Ijepidoiitrndnm  sthginoides ',  in  which  species  the  ligule  is 
shown  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf-cushion,  enclosed  in  a  deep 
ligular  pit  penetrating  far  into  the  tissue  of  the  leaf-base.  This 
ligular  chamber  opens  to  the  eiterior  only  by  a  small  pore  situated 
just  above  the  upper  angle  of  the  scar  from  which  the  leaf-blade 
separated ;  the  snull  pore  probably  corresponds  with  the  mark  first 
described  by  Stur '  from  the  ca^ts,  and  considered  by  him  to  be  the 
ligular  pit.  The  ligule  itself  is  described  by  Hovelacque '  as  having 
tlie  form  of  a  triangular  pyramid  with  blunt  angles  and  point ;  its 
insertion  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  very  oblique,  while  it  is  so 
short  as  to  be  generally  invisible  from  the  exterior. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  ligule  in  tlie  strobilus  {Ijpid»stro6ats)  lias  not 
been  described,  the  only  reference  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  in 
the  literature  being  a  not  \Try  clear  statement  by  Solms-I^ubach,  who 
writes,  referring  to  some  impressions  found  in  the  Gegenort  mine  at 
Lhitweiler :  '  I  obser%'e  on  several  of  the  leaves,  close  to  where  the  line 
of  fracture  passes  through  their  ba^es,  a  small  obtusely  triangular  kcar 
with  a  trace-|KMnt  in  its  centre,  which  from  its  median  position  is 
probably  the  object  diKOvered  by  Stur  on  the  barren  cushion,  and 
called  by  him  the  ligular  piL  Its  occurrence  in  Lepido^trobi  was  till 
now  unknown  *.' 

RcLcntly,  m  an  examination  of  the  Williamsun  I^qudostrobi  under- 
taken under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Scott,  F.K.S.,  1  ha^T  found  the  ligule 
ftufTkicialy  well  picsrrvcd  to  enable  one  tu  nuke  out  nut  only  its 
|Hiftition  but  sIm)  fiome  detaiU  of  its  structure.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
ui  several  of  tlK;  Williamson  sliiien  {i\  N.  ri68,  574,  1776  .\,  1776  B, 
17;'  C),  ariil  I  luvr  also  >cen  it  in  a  slide  (S.  615)  kiiully  lent  by 
l>r.  Scoit. 

In  tlic  uccuinian^inK  figure  ^fruin  C\  N.  1776  C),  tlie  expanded. 
Imitate,  distal  extrenntv  of  the  horuontal  |ortiun  of  the  BforoithyU  is 
•liowii  at  A,  y^nU  |ait  of  the  vascular  bundle  at  //,  and  many  of  the 
sImiM    irackteuk-s   (t'-^'red  celUi    m>   cl)aractcri>tic    ol    this   region    of 

'   Kibbc-fwbrt  »ui  >  i  efuUiitnJ* im  i*^Agtm4%J*»,  Mem  :  Mcaioiitt  ilc  U  Nv^ictc 
l.Uit  ^rfOMT  Uc  N«iffti«aiitllr,  <  arn,  iK^j. 

*  iHr   t  u!m(1«'ra   i!rr   <  »ilr -urf    lwI    WaMrntarcrr   S«.bkhtni .    Alib.  d    k.  k. 
t.cul    kcicbtAiittall  III  Wirn    Vt»l.  »|U.  llrU  11  ^iS;;  ,  !«!  tu,  Y%^.  i   I. 

!•<<..      if.     \       Mi 

*  I  •  ■..  ILj'Aii    I  jii^'iih -111-41    I  |i   iji4,  i;,i. 
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tbe  sporophyH  at  C.  The  ligule  D  is  shown  arisng  ireelj  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  sporophyll  just  where  the  latter  bends  upwards 
to  form  one  of  the  covering  scales  of  tbe  cone.  At  ^  tbe  distal  ends 
of  two  sporangia  are  shown,  each  filled  with  spores ;  while  aX.  F  a 
seen  a  'pad'  of  tissue  forming  a  portion  of  the  attachment  of  tbe 
upper  sporangium  to  the  sporophyll,  the  dark  bodies  having  probably 
been  ■  mucilage-cells.' 


Woodcut  1, — Noil]'  radial  lecIiOD  of  the  pcKphery  of  lh«  coat  of  Lt^it- 
(frvA)u(x3}:  Mmi-dupammatic).  A  peltate  expanded  poition  of  iporophfU, 
widi  B  iti  mcnUr  bundle ;  C  ihoit  tracheides ;  D  Ihe  ligule ;  E  sponngia  aod 
ipoTca;  /'pad  npporting  tporangiam. 

In  aiKHher  slide  (C.  N.  568)  the  ligule  is  seen  in  transverse  section, 
showing  a  triangular  fonn  with  one  angle  directed  inwards,  and  very 
umilar  to  sections  figured  in  Hovelacque  '. 

The  length  of  the  ligule  shown  in  the  figure  is  about  5  mm.,  and 
the  tissue  consists  mainly  of  a  very  small-celled  parenchyma,  the  cells 
of  which  exhibit  dense  contents,  making  it  probable  that  they  were  of 
the  native  of  mucilage-cells.  Near  the  base  is  to  be  seen  a  transverse 
row  of  four  or  five  larger  clear  cells  possibly  representing  the  glosso- 

'  I«C.  dt.  T  cp.  Fig.  on  p.  95.  and  T.  xvli,  PI.  vii,  Fig.  1. 
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podium  described  by  Harvey  Gibson  in  Silagimlla '.  These  celb  are 
well  differentiated  from  the  other  cells  of  the  ligule  by  their  relatively 
large  sise  and  absence  of  contents,  and  between  these  clear  cells  and 
the  ordinary  tissue  of  the  sporopbyll  are  some  Urge  dense-looking 
cells,  showing  what  appear  to  be  conspicuous  nuclei,  which  may  be 
compared  wtih  the  similarly  situated  dense  cells  shown  by  Harvey 
Gibson  in  Siiagimiia  spmosa  *. 

The  base  of  the  ligule  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  leaf-trace 
bundle,  and  1  can  see  no  trace  of  tracheides  or  barred  ceUs  either  in 
the  ligule  itself  or  in  the  tissue  intervening  between  it  and  the  leaf*traoe 
bundle.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  special  arrangement  of  the 
vascular  tissues  in  relation  to  the  ligule  such  as  is  described  by  Harvey 
Gibson  in  Seiagimlla  kilvttica  and  other  forms,  but  there  is  seen 
a  distinct  convergence  of  the  cell-rows  towards  the  point  of  insertion 
as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

To  sum  up  then,  the  position  of  the  ligule  in  Lipidottrctm^  with  the 
Bporangitmi  between  it  and  the  aiis,  is  identical  with  that  in  Stlm^ 
gimiim ;  but,  whereas  in  the  latter  genus  it  is  quite  close  to  the  axis  of 
the  cone,  in  the  former  the  great  elongation  of  the  sporangium  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  radial  direction  had  of  course  carried  the  liguk 
with  it,  and  so  the  latter  comes  to  be  situated  near  the  periphery  of  the 
cone  and  at  a  considerable  distance  (1.5  centiro.)  from  the  axis.  The 
whole  of  the  horiaontal  (sporangium-bearing)  portion  of  the  sporopbyll 
thus  appears  to  be  homologous  with  the  short  leaf-base  or  cushion  00 
the  vegetative  stem.  The  ligule  differs  markedly  from  those  exhibited 
on  the  vegetative  leaves  of  A.  ttlaginoidtt,  kc,  in  the  complete  absence 
of  a  ligular  chamlier ;  although,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  drawing,  it  is 
overarched  by  the  protuberant  distal  end  of  the  sporangium. 

In  conclusion.  I  have  to  expreu  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Scott,  F.R.S., 
lor  kind  help. 

ARTHUR  J.  MASLEN. 

RovAL  C0U.101  or  Sciiwca,  S^W 
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THE  details  of  the  process  by  which  the  sexual  cells  and 
their  nuclei  unite  have  not  been  exhaustivdy  studied 
in  very  many  plants.  Most  of  the  contributions  to  die 
subject  are  the  results  of  investigations  into  the  development 
during  extended  periods  of  the  plants  under  observation,  so 
that  necessarily  the  particular  subject  of  cell-conjugation 
and  nuclear  fusion  has  received  proportionally  less  time  and 
attention.  This  is  more  especially  true  with  regard  to  the 
Characcae,  the  Bryophytcs,  and  the  Tteridophytcs. 

Literature. 

The  accounts  of  fartilization  in  plants  all  indicate  that  the 
process  consists  in  the  fusion  of  two  nuclei  in  the  resting 
condition.  This  has  been  described  by  Wager '  for  Cystofns^ 
by  Harper  '  for  Sfhatrotheca  and  Erysipht,  by  Oltmanns  *  for 
VoHchrria,  by  KIcbahn  ^  for  Oedogonium,  and  by  Farmer  and 

'  l^rrpaml   «iil«f   tK<  tllrtciluo  of  TmlctMic   iHwi^lat   II.  Cftn|>bcU   ta  Um 
DoiAaicAl  laUjffitiiry  (4  I^Uiul  Sunluni  Joniof  UoivYrMty. 

*  \Va|^  'y6.  |>   331.  '  lUfi^rr  '^.  pp.  656  tml  659. 

*  OIUMWit  *v5,  p  401.  *  KkUan  '91.  p.  j^j. 
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Williams  ^  and  by  Strasburger  *  for  Fucus.  The  approaching 
sexual  nuclei  and  the  resulting  spore-nucleus  have  been 
described  by  Klebahn  ^  for  Closterium  and  Cosmarium  and  for 
Rkopalodia^y  and  by  Fairchild  *  for  Basidioboltis,  In  Vaticheria 
the  sperm-nucleus  becomes  nearly  like  the  egg-nudeus  before 
the  two  come  in  contact.  In  Oedogonium  the  chromatin 
granules  of  the  sperm-nucleus  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
egg-nucleus  at  the  time  when  fusion  begins.  In  Fucus  the 
sperm-nucleus  becomes  closely  appressed  to  the  egg-nucleus 
before  the  granular  structure  of  the  sperm-chromatin  appears. 
From  Strasburger's  ®  work  on  the  Gymnosperms  it  is  evident 
that  the  sexual  nuclei  in  these  plants  are  alike  and  nearly 
equal  at  the  time  of  fusion,  and  in  this  respect  the  sexual 
nuclei  of  Lilium  Martagon  ^re  similar,  according  to  the 
account  of  Guignard''.  Mottier®  has  recently  found  that, 
contrary  to  the  description  by  Guignard  of  L,  Martagon^  the 
constituents  of  the  male  and  female  nuclei  of  Lilium  candidum 
cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  nucleus  formed  by  the  fusion. 

The  general  character  of  the  sexual  organs  and  the  sexual 
cells  of  the  Ferns  is  too  well  known  to  need  reviewing  here. 
The  way  in  which  the  sexual  organs  open  and  the  multiciliate 
spermatozoids  make  their  way  from  the  antheridium  to  the 
archegonium  is  described  in  many  text-books^.  It  is  with 
the  development  and  structure  of  the  spermatozoid  with 
reference  to  its  constituents  and  their  distribution  and 
activities  that  investigation  has  lately  been  mainly  concerned. 
Guignard^®  had  in  1889  concluded  that  the  body  of  the 
spermatozoid  is  formed  from  cytoplasmic  as  well  as  nuclear 
substance:  and,  according  to  Strasburger ^^  BclajefT  had  in 
the  same  year  advanced  so  far  as  to  describe  the  spermatozoid 

'  Fanner  and  Williams  *96,  p.  483.  *  Strasburger  '97,  p.  351. 

'  Klebahn  '91,  p.  440.  ♦  Klebahn  '96,  p.  639. 

'  Fairchild  '97,  p.  392. 

•  Strasburger  '78,  pp.  50-51 ;  sec  also  Vines  '95,  p.  473. 

^  Guignard  '91,  p.  198  ;  see  also  Wilson  '96,  p.  161. 

'  Mottier  '97,  p.  149. 

'  See  Strasburger  and  Uillhousc  '89,  pp.  292-395 ;  also  Atkinson  ^94,  p.  30. 

^*  Guignard  '89,  p.  379.  "  Strasburger  '93,  p.  105. 
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a5s  consisting  of  a  chromatic  body  formed  from  the  nucleus  of 
the  mother-cell,  and  an  achromatic  band  formed  from  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  mother-cell.  Strasburger  himself  described 
in  detail  the  development  of  the  spermatozoid  o{  Osmunda}^ 
and  the  mature  spermatozoid  of  Phegopteris  Giesbrechtii  *  as 
it  appeared  when  stained  with  fuchsin-iodine  green.  He 
found  the  two  anterior  coils  to  stain  red,  and  these  he 
considered  to  be  of  cytoplasmic  origin ;  while  the  posterior 
coil  took  the  blue  colour  characteristic  of  the  nucleus.  The 
cilia  he  found  distributed  along  the  forward  coil  some  distance 
from  the  end,  and  the  middle  coil,  he  suggested,  might  have 
contained  the  centrosome,  if  there  had  been  one.  At  present ' 
he  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  individualized  centro* 
some  in  the  spermatozoid  of  Pteridophytes.  He  found  by 
treating  the  si>ermatozoid  of  Marsilia  ^  with  the  same  stain 
and  allowing  it  to  fade,  that  only  the  hinder  and  larger  of  the 
ten  or  twelve  coils  contain  the  nucleus,  which  extends  forward 
to  the  region  where  the  cilia  are  attached.  In  following  the 
development  of  the  siKrmatozoid  of  Onoclia,  Campbell  ^  was 
unable  to  find  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  forward  end  is  of 
cytoplasmic  origin  as  Strasbiirger^  described  for  Osmundn  and 
Phff^opteris,  •  The  body  of  the  free  s[>ermatozoid,*  the  former 
\\ rites,  'has  the  form  of  a  flattened  band  with  thickened 
i*<!gc%  which  tai>cr8  to  a  fine  point  at  the  .interior  cml,  hut  is 
br(»adf.-r  am!  blunter  behind  ^/  This  description  fits  the  living 
s|KTinatoznid  aji  it  is  to  |>c  seen  when  cau^^ht  in  the  slime 
at>out  the  ojicn  ;irchcgc»nia. 

The  principal  accounts  of  the  s|K.Tmato/oid  after  its  entrance 
into  the  c-j'^  .ire  th«»st?  (»f  C'.nnpUcll.  In  study  in*;  the  develop, 
nient  of  Pthdaria  *  he  fouiul  the  sj>i*rmato/ui<|  within  the  c^,j 
cl*>se  to  the  e^^'^^-iuicleus.  It  h.ul  l>cci»nie  .1  ^plarii-d  ^^i.itiul.ir 
nucleu!*  (iarkcr  than  the  q;i;-nucleus  and  with  little  ni<>re  th.in 

•  *^tr«t^«ri7f 'vi.  I     114  •  I.  c  ,  p    lK». 

'   I  '    v;.  y  \io  •  !«!.  '^j,  |-.  lit 

•  '  •■,  J  ?^!l  '.,j .  I     •;!  ;  •  SlfA»l'Ur,,*rf  *yj,  pp.  iii    \\U. 

'  I .    •*.  1-  J|>/.   v5   1'   %-^^  •  '"'  ''•'•  *-^  *^*"  ^^tl«<»n  '•/>.  p.  loA. 
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half  the  diameter  of  the  latter.  In  following  the  development 
of  Osmunda'^  he  found  that  the  spermatozoid  loses  its 
pyramidally  coiled  form  after  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
egg-nucleus  and  before  the  two  fuse.  In  his  work  with 
Marattia^  he  found  the  spirally  coiled  spermatozoid  in 
contact  with  the  egg-nucleus.  In  a  later  stage  he  found  two 
nuclei  present  which  seemed  to  be  the  male  and  female 
nuclei.  They  were  not  very  different  in  size  or  appearance. 
He  concluded  that  the  female  nucleus  had  become  smaller, 
and  that  the  spermatozoid  had  changed  into  a  similar  nucleus. 
*  The  two  nuclei/  he  writes,  *  then  gradually  fuse,  but  all  the 
diflferent  stages  could  not  be  traced.  Before  the  first  division 
takes  place,  however,  but  one  nucleus  can  be  seen,  and  this 
nucleus  resembles  the  nucleus  of  the  unfertilized  ^[g.'  From 
these  accounts  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  spermatozoid 
of  the  Ferns  enters  the  egg  in  the  condition  in  which  it  swims 
free,  and  then,  on  coming  near  to  or  in  contact  with  the 
egg-nucleus,  it  undergoes  a  change  in  structure  which  makes 
it  more  like  the  latter  and  also  like  the  resting  nucleus  in  the 
sperm-cell  of  the  antheridium.  In  this  respect  the  details  of 
fertilization  are  much  alike  in  many  plants,  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  animal  spermatozoon  is  strikingly  similar.  This  is 
shown  by  Van  Beneden's  account  of  fertilization  of  Ascaris  ^, 
in  which  the  spermatozoon,  after  entering  the  egg,  rapidly 
changes  and  forms  a  typical  nucleus  exactly  similar  to  the 
egg-nucleus. 

Preliminary  Investigation. 

The  differences  in  size,  structure,  and  habits  between  the 
male  and  the  female  gametes  are  greatest  in  those  plants  in 
which  the  condition  of  the  gametes  during  fertilization  has 
been  least  studied :  viz.  the  Archegoniatae  and  the  Characeae. 
In  the  fall  of  1895  the  writer  made  some  microtome-sections 

>  Campbell  '93,  p.  70;  '95,  p.  348.  •  Id.  '94,  p.  9  ;  '95,  p.  a6i. 

■  Wilson  '96,  p.  133  (refers  to  Van  Bcncdcn  1883-87-88). 
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of  the  oogonium  of  Char  a  with  a  view  to  finding  the  sperma- 
toxoid  on  its  way  to  the  egg-nucleus.  In  the  species  which 
u-erc  studied,  no  sign  could  be  found  to  indicate  at  what  stage 
the  s{)ennatozoid  entered  the  oogonium,  and  no  spcrmatozoids 
were  found  in  the  sections.  At  that  time  Dr.  D.  H.  Campbell 
suggested  that  some  of  the  Ferns  would  be  better  subjects  for 
following  the  stages  which  were  sought,  and  he  kindly  supplied 
spores  oiMarsHia  x^stita  and  also  another  species  otAfarsitim 
{Af.  DrumtHondii})  from  Australia  and  Onoclia  sensibilis. 

When  the  spores  of  Aiarsilia  are  sown  in  water,  the 
prothallia  become  fully  developed  in  about  fifteen  hours  ^ 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
•fiermatozoids  are  set  free,  and  make  their  way  to  the 
female  prothallium  and  through  the  large  mucilaginous  funnel 
to  the  archegonium,  where  they  sometimes  arrive  before  that 
organ  is  open«  The  first  division  of  the  egg  takes  place 
within  about  an  hour  *  after  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozotd 
into  the  arch^onium.  It  was  found  difficult  to  mark  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  spermatozoid  enters.  While  en- 
dcavouring  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  plant  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  the  writer  found  that  in  some  cases 
the  oospores  of  the  Australian  Afarsilia  developed  into 
embr>'os  without  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of  spcrma- 
toxoids  abf>ut  the  archcgonia.  The  spores  had  been  sown 
about  ten  o  chick  at  ni^ht,and  were  first  examined  about  half* 
|Mst  ci(;ht  the  next  morning.  No  si)crmatozoids  were  seen 
during  that  morning,  and  there  were  no  remains  of  !i|>erma* 
toxoids  about  the  mucilaginoui  funnel  in  front  of  the  arche* 
gnnium.  I'hc  prothallia  were  kept,  however,  and  after  a  few 
tlay%  they  were  found  to  IxMr  t^nbryos  of  considerable  size. 
1  hi>  ^ujj^rsictl  the  idea  th.it  the  embryos  might  have  been 
drvclo|>cd  without  fertili/^ition,  and  a  short  series  of  ex- 
IHTfiments^  was  niatlc  with  iM»l.itecl  macrosixires  for  the 
puriKiM;  of  testing  the  matter,  and  indicatctl  that  such  was 


•   i  Alb)  Uw    74.  I     4-4.  *  I    V  ,  I*.  40; 
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the  case.  In  the  h'ght  of  this  result  the  writer's  experience 
with  Chara  affords  ground  for  questioning  whether  partheno- 
genesis in  that  genus  is  confined  to  the  dioecious  species, 
C.  crinita. 

The  spores  of  Onoclea  sensibilis  had  been  brought  by 
Dr.  Campbell  from  Massachusetts.  They  were  sown  in  the 
laboratory,  some  in  September,  1895,  ^^^  others  in  January, 
1896.  When  the  earlier  culture  was  examined  in  January, 
some  of  the  female  prothallia  were  found  to  have  formed 
mature  archegonia,  but  when  they  were  placed  in  water  most 
of  the  arch^onia  were  slow  to  open.  Spermatozoids  were 
set  free  in  a  few  minutes  after  male  prothallia  were  placed 
in  water.  On  February  26  spermatozoids  crowded  into  and 
about  the  open  archegonia  within  eight  minutes  after  the 
prothallia  were  placed  in  distilled  water.  In  Marsilia  the 
first  division  of  the  embryo  takes  place  within  an  hour  after 
fertilization,  and  in  Pilularia  after  about  three  hours  ^  Dr. 
Campbell,  by  his  extensive  studies  of  Fern  embryology,  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  first  division  of  the  egg  of  Onoclea 
occurred  about  twenty-four  hours  after  fertilization.  It  was 
desired  to  obtain  a  series  of  prothallia  which  would  represent 
as  completely  as  possible  the  period  intervening  between 
the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoid  into  the  archegonium  and 
the  first  division  of  the  egg,  for  it  was  the  intention  at  the 
outset  to  describe  the  nuclear  and  cytoplasmic  structures 
and  changes  within  the  egg  during  that  period.  On  February 
a6  and  the  two  following  days,  prothallia  were  left  on  the 
surface  of  distilled  water  for  a  variety  of  periods  of  from 
about  ten  minutes  to  fourteen  hours  and  then  fixed.  On 
March  4  a  similar  series  was  made,  which  extended  the 
period  to  twenty-four  hours.  From  the  cultures  sown  in 
the  middle  of  January,  prothallia  were  used  on  March  23 
to  extend  the  period  to  thirty  hours,  and  on  April  23  to 
sevent|r-two  hours.  Prothallia  from  each  scries  were  sec- 
tioned, but  in  none  of  them  were  any  embryos  or  signs  of 

'  Campbell  '95,  p.  407. 
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division  of  the  egg  found.  Finally,  a  double  iserics  was  begun 
on  May  1 1  by  flooding  some  of  the  prothallia  in  the  saucers 
in  which  they  had  grown,  and  by  transferring  others  from 
the  soil  to  the  surface  of  distilled  water,  as  had  been  done 
with  the  specimens  of  all  the  previous  series.  Those  left 
on  the  soil  were  flooded  for  a  time  sufficient  for  the  impreg- 
nation of  all  the  mature  eggs  and  then  drained.  Specimens 
from  the  soil  were  fixed  at  the  end  of  every  twenty-four 
hours  for  fifteen  days,  and  from  the  water  at  the  same  times 
for  the  first  seven  days.  It  was  thought,  naturally  enough, 
that  seven  days  would  be  more  than  enough  for  the  develop- 
ment of  embryos,  and  it  was  intended  that  this  double  series 
should  show  whether  the  growth  of  the  embryos  was  pre* 
vented  or  retarded  by  removing  the  prothallia  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  leaving  them  on  the  surface  of  distilled 
water.  The  material  was  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  when 
sections  were  made,  in  the  following  September,  no  embryos 
were  found  in  the  prothallia  fixed  at  the  end  of  seven  days, 
and  the  writer  made  the  mistake  of  not  sectioning  a  large 
number  of  those  from  tlie  fifteen-day  period. 

Dr.  Campbell  then  obtained  from  Michigan  spores  of 
(>.  StruthufUris,  and  several  cultures  were  started,  some  in 
the  saucers  used  in  the  precetiing  season,  some  in  a  box 
on  soil  already  in  the  laboratory,  and  some  in  a  .similar 
btix  f>n  a  froh  supply  of  black  soil,  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould 
and  adubc.  The  plants  in  the  saucers  were  not  well  li^^hted, 
and  tor  this  and  other  reasons  they  did  not  ^row  so  rapidly 
or  uniforiitly  as  those  in  the  boxes.  Mach  box  was  covercii 
uith  a  {Nine  of  ^^l.iss.  The  s|H>ri:s  on  the  old  !M>il  were  sown 
on  N«»vemlK'r  \,  and  the  t)ox  was  inclined  at  an  an^;le  of  ^o* 
Ik  fore  a  cjcep  south  window  about  6u  cm.  dt&tant.  Those 
on  the  ficsh  sod  were  sov%n  on  November  17.  antl  placet! 
in  the  same  uay  before  j^\  east  window.  I'he  tilteil  |H>sitioii 
of  the  boxes  secured  a  bitter  illumination,  and  l^pt  the 
»uffacc  of  the  !M»il  ucU  draineil.  It  also  prtvcnteil  the  water 
%%hKh  c*»nilc'iiM;il  till  the  uiMile  «»f  tlic  \'\x^^  comt  .it  ni^ht 
liotn  ilnpiitii^^  on  the  mutuic  pt«#tlulh.i  and  thu**   lcitih/in|; 
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the  ripe  archegonia.  Many  of  the  plants  of  the  culture  of 
November  3  were  ready  for  fertilization  in  less  than  two 
months.  The  soil  of  this  culture  was  poorly  mixed,  so  that 
the  plants  on  different  parts  of  its  surface  did  not  develop 
uniformly,  but  they  were  quite  capable  of  producing  embryos. 

The  first  series  (No.  I)  of  O.  Struthiopteris  was  beg^un 
December  29,  1896.  Three  lots  were  fertilized  in  as  many 
ways:  lot  i  included  prothallia  which  were  removed  from 
the  soil,  fertilized  under  the  microscope,  and  replaced  on 
moist  soil  in  watch-glasses ;  in  lot  a  were  plants  which  were 
removed  from  the  box  with  soil  attached  to  their  root-hairs, 
and  fertilized  by  flooding  them  in  watch-glasses,  where  they 
were  drained  and  left;  lot  3  was  fertilized  by  flooding  the 
prothallia  on  the  soil.  Others  were  treated  like  the  first 
lot,  except  that  they  were  not  passed  under  the  microscope. 
Ten  specimens  from  lot  2  were  placed  in  water  under  the 
microscope  eight  days  afterwards,  and  archegonia  opened  on 
only  two  of  them.  This  indicated  that  the  formation  of 
mature  archegonia  had  ceased  on  most  of  the  prothallia 
of  this  lot,  probably  because  the  fertilization  was  efTective. 
Plants  from  different  lots  were  fixed  on  each  successhre  day 
for  ten  days.  Specimens  representing  the  whole  series  were 
sectioned,  but  no  embryos  were  found. 

On  February  15,  1897,  the  culture  of  November  17,  1896, 
was  well  advanced.  The  prothallia  were  the  greenest  and 
most  regularly  formed  of  all  that  had  been  raised.  The  box 
was  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  filled  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  with  water  enough  to  flood  half  of  the  culture.  The 
box  was  then  drained  and  returned  to  its  original  position 
so  as  to  minimize  the  geotropic  disturbance.  A  series  (No. 
Ill)  was  then  taken  from  the  box  after  varying  intervals 
up  to  nine  days  and  twenty-three  and  a  half  hours.  When 
the  oldest  of  these  were  sectioned,  one  egg  with  the  nucleus 
in  the  anaphase  of  the  first  division,  and  another  with  the 
first  division  complete,  were  found.  In  the  next  younger 
lot  of  this  series,  which  was  six  days  and  nineteen  hours  old, 
no  dividing  ^g  or  embryo  was  found.     With  this  clue  to 
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the  fact  that  the  first  division  of  the  egg  takes  place  nine 
or  ten  days  after  fertilization,  more  of  the  older  stages  from 
Series  I  were  sectioned  and  the  following  young  embryos 
were  found  :— 

Embryos  of  OnocUa  Struthiopteris  from  Series  I. 
Fertilized  9  days,  3  embryos  of  2  cells* 

^      10    .  {  a  „        4    ^ 

On  March  18  both  box  cultures  were  flooded  (one  had 
been  half-flooded  before),  and  from  each  q>ecimens  were 
fixed  daily  to  form  a  series,  one  covering  fifteen  and  the 
other  twenty  days.  With  thermometers,  which  hung  near 
the  cultures,  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  noted  each 
day  when  plants  were  fixed,  and  recorded  with  the  maximum 
and  minimum  temperatures  for  the  preceding  twenty-four 
hours.  It  ranged  from  10*  C.  to  a5*  C  The  material 
yielded  the  following: — 

Embryos  of  Onoclia  Struthicpieris  from  Series  IV  and  V. 

a  embryos  of  4  cells. 

Fertilized  10  days 
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l*he  results  were  enough  to  satisfy  the  writer  that,  under 
favourable  conditions  in  the  labi»ratory,  the  egg  of  Onoclea 
Siruthiffteris  is  not  likely  to  divide  sooner  than  a  week  after 
fertilization ;  and  they  indicated  that  u|)rooting,  handling, 
and  replanting  the  prothallia  did  not  retard  the  formation 
of  the  embryo. 

After  the  embryos  of  O,  Struikicfirris  had  been  found, 
attention  was  a^ain  turned  to  the  longest  scries  of  prothallia 
which  had  been  killed  in  184^6,  and  by  sectioning  a  large 
number  of  prothallia  the  following  were  obtained  : — 
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Embryos  of  Onoclea  sensibilis  from  Series  G. 
Fertilized  8  days,  i  embryo  of  %  cells. 
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This  showed  clearly  that  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
the  first  division  of  the  egg  in  these  prothallia  less  than 
a  week  after  fertilization,  and,  conversely,  that  the  absence 
of  embryos  in  the  shorter  series  which  had  been  prepared 
does  not  by  itself  indicate  that  they  were  abnormal.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  the  specimens  kept  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  did  not  cover  a  period  longer  than  seven  days.  This 
failure  was  repaired  as  far  as  possible  by  fixing  such  a  series 
from  the  cultures  of  the  second  species  studied,  but  these 
plants  were  killed  too  late  to  be  available  for  present 
purposes.  It  is  also  regretted  that  the  long  series  of  O. 
sensibilis  was  obtained  after  the  prothallia  had  grown  to 
a  large  size,  and  bore  such  large  numbers  of  archegonia 
as  to  make  the  study  of  fertilization  in  these  plants  a  more 
complex  problem ;  for  at  some  certain  time  after  reaching 
maturity  the  egg,  if  unfertilized,  becomes  atrophied  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  normal  fertilization  impossible.  Yet 
spermatozoids  enter  such  eggs,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  their  presence  may  then  have  some  retarding  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  normally  fertilized  ^^^gs  on  the 
same  prothallium.  On  account  of  the  long  period  occupied 
by  the  stages  which  it  was  proposed  to  follow,  these  Ferns 
are  less  suitable  for  the  research  than  was  expected. 

Methods. 

The  cultures  of  Onoclea  sensibilis  were  obtained  by  sowing 
spores  on  sterilized  soil   in   earthenware  saucers.     Cultures 
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started  in  September  were  ready  for  fertilization-experiments 
in  the  following  February,  and  those  started  in  January  were 
suffidently  mature  for  the  same  purpose  two  months  after 
the  spores  were  sown.  A  series  of  trials  showed  that  when 
female  prothallia  bearing  mature  archegonia  were  placed  in 
water,  the  archegonia  opened  within  five  minutes,  and  when 
male  prothallia  were  present  the  open  archegonia  were  all 
entered  by  spermatozoids  within  three  minutes.  It  was  found 
convenient  to  carefully  transfer  large  numbers  of  prothallia 
from  the  soil  to  the  surface  of  water  in  watch-glasses.  A  few 
minutes  or  an  hour  later,  the  prothallia  were  examined, 
and  those  with  no  open  archegonia  were  rejected.  Then, 
after  the  lapse  of  the  desired  periods,  specimens  were  taken 
from  the  watch-glasses  and  placed  in  the  fixing  agent  All 
of  the  series  used,  except  Series  G,  were  fertilized  in  the 
manner  described.  The  plants  of  the  latter  series,  as  already 
explained  (p.  267),  were  fertilized  on  the  soil  and  not  removed 
until  the  time  for  fixing.  Unless  otherwise  specified  the 
observations  refer  to  OnocUa  sensibiiis.  In  the  following 
table  of  the  series  of  prothallia  killed,  the  italics  show  the 
material  used  :— 
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For  fixing^  the  prothallia  they  were  placed  whole  in  \  / 
or  I  y^  chromic  acid.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by 
leaving  the  specimens  in  \  ^  chromic  acid  for  eight  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  most  cases  dilute  sulphurous  acid  was  used 
for  removing  the  last  traces  of  chromic  acid. 

Most  of  Vie  material  was  stained  with  Czokor's  alum- 
cochineal,  in  which  the  prothallia  were  allowed  to  remain 
for  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours.  Some  of  the  plants  were 
stained  in  alum-carmine,  and  others  in  diluted  Delafield's 
haematoxylin.  Some  of  the  sections  of  plants  which  were 
stained  in  toto  in  alum-cochineal  were  counter-stained  on  the 
slide  with  Bismark  brown.  A  few  sections  were  restained 
on  the  slide  with  Flemming's  triple  stain  ^  safranin-gentian 
violet-orange  G,  and  a  few  others  with  Heidenhain's  iron* 
haematoxylin. 

The  prothallia  were  sectioned  in  paraffin.  At  first  turpen- 
tine was  used  as  a  medium  between  alcohol  and  paraffin,  but 
it  was  soon  discarded,  and  xylene  used  according  to  the 
method  recommended  by  Zimmermann^  in  his  handbook. 
The  wings  were  cut  oflf  with  a  razor  before  the  prothallia 
were  imbedded.  The  sections  were  cut  10  pi  thick  on  a  Minot 
microtome  of  the  older  style.  They  were  cleared  with  clove 
oil  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

Investigation. 

The  spermatozoids,  which  were  usually  held  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  slime  before  the  mouth  of  the  archegonium, 
remained  unchanged  for  a  long  time,  and  were  favourable 
objects  for  study.  They  were  in  a  position  to  be  acted  upon 
very  quickly  by  the  fixing  agent,  and  also  by  the  stain. 
Those  fixed  after  fourteen^  eighteen,  and  twenty-four  hours 
had  the  same  appearance  as  those  fixed  after  a  few  minutes. 
They  had  all  lost  the  nutritive  vesicle,  and  become  a  little 

'  For  fixing  the  series  of  O,  Struthiopteris  most  of  the  agents  given  in  Zimmer- 
mann's  Botanical  Microtechnique  were  used. 
*  Zimmermann  '93,  p.  186.  •  I.  c,  pp.  33-33. 
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drawn  out  on  entering  the  slime.  With  all  the  stains  used 
the  darkest  part  of  the  body  b  a  corkscrew-shaped  homo« 
geneous  rod,  oval  in  cross-section,  which  tapers  gradually 
forward  and  abruptly  backward.  It  does  not  terminate  in 
a  sharp  point  at  either  end.  In  all  the  specimens  which  were 
noted  closely  the  spiral  turns  of  the  body  are  in4he  direction 
of  a  left-hand  screw.  Webber  *  finds  that  the  helicoid  ciliated 
band  in  the  spermatozoid  of  Zamia  is  coiled  in  the  same 
direction.  The  number  of  turns  varies  with  the  length  to 
which  the  corkscrew  is  extended:  when  shortened,  like  a 
watch-spring,  it  makes  two  turns  (Fig.  10^);  just  outside  the 
archegooium  it  usually  makes  about  three  and  a  half  turns 
(Fig.  5) ;  in  the  canal,  when  it  becomes  most  extended,  it 
nuy  make  five  turns  (Fig.  i).  In  all  the  forms  an  almost 
stainless  band  can  be  seen  attached  to  the  forward  edge 
of  the  corkscrew,  and  extending  be)rond  its  forward  point 
This  band  is  broadest  toward  the  forward  end,  and  it  tapers 
backward  to  the  thickest  part  of  the  corkscrew  rod.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  band  appears  to  be  thicker  than  the  rest, 
and  the  thickening  is  greatest  near  the  forward  end.  The 
dark  rod  is  assumed  to  be  the  nucleus,  and  the  wing-like  band 
the  cytoplasmic  portion  of  the  spermatozoid.  The  cilia  did 
not  usually  stain  enough  to  be  visible;  but  when  Heiden- 
hain's  iron-haematoxylin  was  left  rather  dark  they  could 
be  seen  distinctly  enough  to  show  that  some  extended 
forward  and  others  backward.  They  could  not  be  traced 
to  their  respective  points  of  attachment,  and  so  they  were 
omitted  from  the  drawing  (Fig.  K)  which  was  made  from  such 
a  specimen.     No  ccntrosome  was  seen. 

The  nucleus  of  the  spermatozoid  has  the  same  form  as 
that  figured  by  Campbell'  for  the  developing  spermatozoid 
of  O,  Struthiofttris.  It  extends  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  length  of  the  body.  In  thin  respect  it  diflfers  from  the 
nucleus  which  Strasburger'  found  in  the  spermatozoid  of 
Phegofteris,     In  the  Utter  it  occupied  only  the  laqjcr  pos« 

•  WcbUf   9;,  p.  17.  •  CampUll  *V5.  p.  iji. 

*  MiAUMir{«r  '91,  p.  116. 
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teflor  turn  of  the  corkscrew.  The  spermatozoid  of  O,  sensibilis 
is  like  that  of  Chara^  as  described  by  Belajeff  ^,  in  having  the 
cytoplasm  extending  along  the  nucleus.  The  thickened 
outer  edge  of  the  cytoplasmic  band  may  correspond  to 
the  '  Riickfaden '  which  Belajeff  was  able  to  distinguish  in  the 
forward  cytoplasm  of  the  spermatozoid  of  Chara  until  a  late 
stage  in  its  development. 

Long  before  the  archegonium  opens  the  egg-nucleus  comes 
to  the  resting  condition,  and  contains  one  or  more  nucleoli. 
The  ventral  canal-cell  is  the  smallest  cell  in  the  archegonium. 
After  it  is  formed,  the  pressure  of  the  egg  makes  it  still 
smaller  and  concave,  and  its  nucleus  becomes  flattened.  In 
later  stages  the  walls  of  the  ventral  canal-cell  swell  up,  and 
by  pressure  cause  the  egg  to  become  concave  on  the  outer 
side,  which  later  forms  the  receptive  spot.  In  these  stages 
the  egg-nucleus  also  is  flattened  and  concave.  The  egg  is  in 
this  condition  when  the  archegonium  opens.  In  the  living 
sections,  under  the  microscope,  the  writer  observed  the  egg 
to  swell  as  soon  as  the  canal  was  cleared  of  its  dissolving 
contents,  and  All  up  the  venter.  If  many  spermatozoids  were 
near,  they  swarmed  into  the  canal,  and  a  lai^e  number  made 
their  way  into  the  venter,  where  they  swarmed  about  freely, 
quite  diffierently  from  those  in  the  close  quarters  of  the  neck, 
which  were  motionless  or  moved  slowly.  Often  spermatozoids 
which  had  entered  the  venter  found  the  canal  again,  and 
made  their  way  out,  slowly  through  the  narrower  portion  of 
the  canal,  but  rapidly  in  the  wider  part.  On  first  entering 
the  slime  discharged  by  the  archegonium,  the  spermatozoids 
left  their  trophoplasmic  vesicles  behind,  and  their  motion  was 
retarded.  It  was  the  resistance  of  the  slime  which  pulled 
off"  the  vesicles.  In  the  canal  the  slimy  mucilage  seemed  to 
be  denser,  and  when  a  spermatozoid  entered  it,  the  corkscrew 
spiral  became  drawn  out,  and  the  number  of  turns  increased, 
and  the  forward  motion  of  the  spermatozoid  was  accompanied 
by  a  rotation  which  corresponded  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 

»  Bclajcff  '94,  p.  43. 
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All  the  sections  of  prothallia  that  were  killed  within  an 
hour  after  the  entrance  of  the  spennatozoids  into  the  arche* 
gonia«  show  the  ^gs  in  a  collapsed  condition  (Figs.  1  and  %\ 
concave  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  nucleus  in  each  confonns 
to  the  shape  of  the  cytoplasm.  In  this  state  the  shape  of  the 
egg  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  unopened  archegonium 
after  the  canal-cells  have  swelled.  The  return  to  this  form 
may  have  been  due  to  the  action  of  the  fixing  or  imbedding 
agents,  the  egg  in  this  stage  being  more  susceptible  to  their 
shrinking  influence,  either  because  it  is  not  at  this  time  in  the 
state  of  tension  which  it  acquires  later,  or  because  the  open 
canal  permits  the  rapid  access  of  the  plasmolizing  agents. 
There  are  reasons  to  believe,  however,  that  the  collapse  is  not 
an  artificial  plasmolysis,  but  that  it  takes  place  as  soon  as  the 
sperroatozoid  enters  the  egg.  The  mature  egg  has  been 
described  (for  the  other  species)  as  having  a  large  hyaline 
receptive  spot  *.  The  concavity  of  the  collapsed  egg  occupies 
the  position  of  that  spot  That  it  was  formed  before  the 
plants  were  killed  seems  evident  from  the  movement  of  a 
number  of  spermatozoids  in  the  venter.  This  can  be  seen 
in  the  living  plants.  That  the  number  of  these  spermatozoids 
is  large  is  shown  by  the  specimens  stained  and  sectioned. 
They  can  hardly  have  t)een  carried  into  the  venter  by  the 
fixing  agents  for  those  in  the  canal  were  fixed  first,  in  the 
extended  condition,  and  those  in  the  venter  afterward,  in 
the  contracted  form.  From  the  evidence  at  hand  it  appears 
that  as  soon  .as  the  egg  is  entered  by  a  s{>crmatozoid  it  loses 
its  turgidity,  and  the  s{)crmat07.oids  which  come  into  the 
venter  aftcruaix!  meet  with  little  or  no  resistance  from  the  egg. 
It  may  be  that  the  turbid  condition  of  the  eg^,  in  the  first 
place,  offers  mcclunical  facility  for  the  screw-like  sperma- 
toxoid  coming  through  the  narrow  base  of  the  neck  to  force 
itself  into  the  cytoplasm  of  the  receptive  spot ;  and  that 
the  plasmolytic  condition  of  the  egg  afterward  deprives  the 
following    »|>crmatoxoid5i    of   this    advantage,   and    protects 

•  C'wnpUU   vs,  Fig    15^ 
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the  egg  from  injury  or  from  multiple  fertilization  by  them. 
A  few  careful  experiments  in  fixii^;  archegonia  before  and 
after  the  first  spermatozoid  enters  the  egg  ought  to  reveal 
the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Within  half  an  hour  after  the  entrance  of  the  sperma- 
tozoids  into  the  arch^onium  the  canal  is  practically  closed 
by  the  expansion  of  the  four  proximal  neck-cells  and  the  four 
just  beyond  them.  The  egg  gradually  recovers  its  turgidity 
and  forces  the  free  spermatozoids  against  the  outer  wall  of 
the  venter  (Fig.  3).  The  membrane  which,  from  analogy 
with  the  development  of  the  eggs  in  other  plants,  we  would 
expect  to  form  around  the  ^g  immediately  after  the  entrance 
of  the  spermatozoids,  was  not  seen  in  any  of  the  earlier 
stages.  If  the  membrane  is  of  the  nature  of  cellulose  it 
ought  to  be  brought  out  distinctly  by  the  Bismark-brown 
with  which  the  subject  of  Fig.  i  was  stained  on  the  slide. 
This  stain  colours  even  the  cytoplasm  in  this  case.  In  all 
the  preparations  which  were  examined  there  was  no  evidence 
that  a  membrane  of  appreciable  thickness  is  formed  im- 
mediately after  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoid  or  for 
some  time  afterward.  A  conclusion  so  contrary  to  analogy 
must  remain  in  doubt.  It  may  be  that  the  chromic  acid 
used  for  too  long  a  time  destroyed  the  membrane. 

The  early  history  of  the  spermatozoid  inside  the  egg  was 
not  satisfactorily  followed.  After  the  ten-  and  twenty-minute 
periods  the  collapsed  state  of  the  egg  interfered  with  the 
study  of  the  enclosed  spermatozoid,  and  the  stains  used  for 
these  stages  were  not  the  best.  The  difficulty  was  increased 
by  the  free  spermatozoids  crowding  into  the  concavity  of 
the  egg.  So  the  mode  of  entrance  of  the  spermatozoid  into 
the  egg  cannot  now  be  described.  In  one  case  the  sperma* 
tozoid  appeared  to  be  still  outside  the  ^g-nucleus,  against 
which  it  lay  in  an  open  coil  after  an  hour,  but  in  other  cases 
it  was  found  inside  the  egg-nucleus  within  thirty  minutes. 
The  nucleus  of  the  spermatozoid  undergoes  no  visible  change 
in  structure  while  in  the  egg-cytoplasm.  Whether  the 
cytoplasmic  wing  and  the  cilia  of  the  spermatozoid  are  taken 
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into  the  egg- nucleus  could  not  be  shown  with  the  faint  cyto- 
plasmic  stains  used  at  these  stages.  We  may  reasonably 
expect  to  find  that  they  are  left  outside  in  the  egg-cytoplasm, 
but  it  is  a  question  which  will  require  to  be  settled  by 
actual  observation.  In  Figs.  3  and  11,  which  were  drawn 
before  the  structure  of  the  free  spermatozoid  was  understood, 
there  is  something  in  the  egg-cytoplasm  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  egg-nucleus  which  strongly  suggests  by  its  general 
appearance  that  it  is  the  remains  of  the  sperm-cytoplasm, 
accompanied  in  the  case  of  Fig.  3  by  the  cilia.  The  writer 
has  lately  observed,  in  a  specimen  stained  with  Heidenhain's 
haematoxylin,  something  that  looks  like  a  loose  bunch  of 
cilia  in  the  same  position ;  and  in  some  horizontal  sections 
the  outer  part  of  the  egg-cytoplasm,  when  seen  from  the 
outer  side,  shows  radiations  which  have  a  spiral  twbt,  such 
as  the  cilia  of  the  spermatozoid  sometimes  show  when  that 
body  b  viewed  from  in  front  ^ 

The  egg-nucleus  at  the  beginning  of  fertilization,  and  all 
through  the  process,  is  in  the  typical  resting  condition. 
The  nucleoli,  for  there  are  generally  several,  are  the  moit 
conspicuous  structures  in  the  stained  sections.  They  vary 
in  size  and  present  a  peculiar  porous  structure.  The  linin 
appears  as  a  delicate  network  which  bears  the  very  small 
chromatin  bodies.  This  was  not  demonstrated  for  all  stages, 
but  the  general  appearance  of  the  female  nucleus  U  the  same 
throughout  the  process,  and  in  later  sta^^es  some  well-stained 
examples  made  it  poMible  to  observe  the  linin  network 
and  chromatin  bodice  minutely  (Fig.  is).  Nothing  %yas 
seen  to  indicate  that  the  whole  nuclear  *  membrane/  if  it 
may  be  called  such,  was  dissolved.  There  werr  indications 
that  it  dissolves  or  is  ruptured  at  the  place  where  the  sperm- 
nucleus  enters.  The  most  remarkable  fact  observed,  and  one 
about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  is  that  the  sperm-nucleas 
enters  the  eg{;-nucleu«  before  it  chan^^es  in  form  or  visible 
structure.     This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  section  represented 

*  WrU«t  Ka«  Ji<>vn  ('97.  1.  y.  JJ7>  iKaI  in  tb«  (cfttUMtion  tA  Ismi^  \%t  diu 
Afv  IcH  Lduft'l  MJ«i  •fiet  tilt  rottMicr  i»nbr  »prnMitaffuk]  Into  Uic  cf|*-€rll« 
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in  Fig.  I  and  sections  of  the  other  eggs  on  the  same  slide. 
In  Fig.  I  the  small  end  of  the  spermatozoid  is  directed 
toward  the  base  of  the  archegonium.  The  lower  portions 
of  two  coils  were  cut  off  by  the  razor,  and  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  next  section  on  the  slide.  The  sperm-nucleus  within 
the  egg- nucleus  becomes  granular  and  the  granules  slowly 
separate.  Thirty  minutes  after  the  entrance  of  the  first 
spermatozoid  into  the  arch^onium  the  sperm-nucleus  may 
show  traces  of  the  granular  structure,  as  in  Fig.  a,  but 
usually  it  is  not  evident  until  two  hours  have  elapsed.  It 
shows  plainly  in  Fig.  3,  from  a  specimen  fixed  after  three 
hours.  Fig.  4,  after  twenty-four  hours,  shows  little,  if  any, 
advance  in  this  respect.  Fig.  6,  after  twenty-four  hours, 
shows  the  sperm-chromatin  distributed  in  one  quarter  of 
the  egg-nucleus  very  much  as  it  was  found  in  Fig.  9  after 
sixty  hours.  In  most  of  the  preparations  the  chromatin  of 
the  two  nuclei  can  be  seen  distinctly,  but  in  only  a  few 
cases  was  the  linin  also  clearly  distinguished.  Among  the 
best  of  these  is  one  represented  in  Fig.  1 2,  which  was  fixed 
in  \  ^/^  chromic  acid  for  twelve  hours,  washed  two  days  in 
water,  one  and  a  half  days  in  dilute  sulphurous  acid,  and  three 
hours  in  water,  and  then  stained  with  alum-carmine.  The 
linin  threads  connecting  and  supporting  the  chromatin 
granules  of  the  female  nucleus  are  especially  distinct,  and 
had  one  the  time  one  might  almost  construct  a  complete 
map  of  the  network  system.  In  the  sperm-nucleus  the 
granules  and  the  threads  are  so  closely  packed  that  the 
courses  of  the  threads  cannot  be  followed  in  detail.  The 
sperm-nucleus  often  retains  the  spiral  arrangement  of  its 
substance  for  a  long  time,  as  in  Fig.  13,  after  twelve  hours. 
It  may  lose  this  arrangement  early,  as  in  Fig.  7,  after  fourteen 
hours.  Here  the  larger  and  smaller  end  can  still  be 
identified.  In  the  latest  stages  in  which  the  sperm-substance 
could  be  recognized  it  had  become  distributed  through  a 
larger  part  of  the  female  nucleus  (Fig.  9). 

The  different   eggs   fertilized  on   one   prothallium  at  the 
same   time  do    not   have  the    sperm-nucleus   in   the   same 
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condition.  This  makes  it  impossible  lo  say  without  further 
study  what  is  the  rate  of  normal  nuclear  fusion.  Among 
the  few  early  stages  of  (7.  Struthiopteris  that  were  sec- 
tioned and  successfully  stained,  one  after  two  days  showed 
the  male  nucleus  but  little  further  advanced  than  that  of 
Fig.  14,  which  was  killed  after  thirty-six  hours.  Another 
egg  of  that  species  contained,  after  three  days,  a  nucleus 
which  had  slightly  enlarged  but  contained  nothing  that  could 
be  identified  as  male  chromatin,  although  there  were  outside 
of  this  egg  the  crowded  remains  of  free  spermatozoids  which 
must  have  entered  the  venter  when  the  canal  was  open  and 
the  egg  in  a  receptive  condition.  So  it  appears  that  after 
three  days  the  nuclear  fusion  may  be  complete. 

The  cytoplasm  of  the  egg  becomes  vacuolated  as  the  cell 
becomes  turgid,  and  may  after  a  time  be  pretty  evenly 
distributed  around  the  lumen  (Fig.  11);  or  it  may  be  denser 
on  two  sides  of  the  nucleus  (Fig.  4).  In  the  material  stained 
with  alum-cochineal  and  Delafield's  haematoxyiin,  the  cyto- 
plasm appeared  to  be  composed  mainly  of  spherical  bodies. 
But  in  the  beautiful  alum-carmine  preparations  the  cytoplasm, 
although  very  slightly  stained,  showed,  with  the  most  favour- 
able illumination,  a  reticular  or  alveolar  structure  resembling 
that  of  the  nuclear  network,  but  with  larger  meshes.  This  was 
not  exhibited  distinctly  enough  to  be  represented  in  the 
drawing.  No  ccntrosome  or  radiations,  such  as  are  formed 
about  one,  were  seen  in  the  cgfj-cytopLism. 

In  mrmt  of  the  eggs  that  arc  fertilized  the  protoplasm 
decreases  in  quantity  after  two  or  three  days,  and  retreats 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  venter  with  the  nucleus,  which 
becomes  !«mallcr.  Whether  any  such  .is  these  .ifterward 
divide  is  not  known.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fertilized 
eggs  never  divide.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  rather 
IMXuliar  treatment  of  the  prothallia  in  these  experiments 
was  rcs|X)nsiblc  not  only  for  an  increase  in  the  pro|>ortion 
i»f  sterile  eggs,  but  also  for  a  wider  variation  in  the  rate  of 
nuclear  fusion.  Op|)Ose<i  to  such  a  supposition  is  the  fact 
that    many   of   the   prothallia    left    on    water   showed    more 
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nuclei  in  various  stages  of  mitosis  than  those  which  were 
not  disturbed  until  they  were  fixed. 

In  an  early  stage  of  the  segmentation  of  the  egg,  an 
exception  was  found  to  the  order  of  the  divisions  usually 
described  ^  This  was  in  an  embryo  in  which  the  epibasal 
octants  had  already  formed,  but  the  hypobasal  quadrants 
were  separated  by  a  median  instead  of  a  transverse  wall. 
On  one  side  of  this  two  octants  had  formed,  and  on  the 
other  the  nucleus  was  in  the  metaphase  of  division.  In  other 
cases  the  quadrant  walls  were  more  or  less  oblique. 

The  absence  of  radiations  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  eg^ 
during  fertilization  is  a  character  in  which  the  Fern  resembles 
the  lower  plants  in  which  the  process  has  been  described. 
Strasburger's  suggestion  ^  that  their  absence  in  Fucus^  where 
they  occur  during  mitosis,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cell  division  does  not  immediately  follow  fertilization,  will 
be  equally  applicable  to  this  Fern  if  the  radiations  can  be 
found  during  mitosis.  We  were  led  to  expect  from  the 
accounts  of  fertilization  in  other  plants  that  the  sperm-nucleus 
would  become  more  or  less  like  the  egg-nucleus  before  the 
two  united.  The  entrance  of  the  unchanged  sperm-nucleus 
into  the  egg-nucleus  in  Onoclea  is  so  notably  different  from 
what  has  been  said  to  occur  in  the  eggs  of  other  Ferns,  that 
a  further  study  of  these  is  very  desirable.  Marsilia  and 
Pilularia,  while  presenting  some  difficulty  with  regard  to 
regulating  and  marking  the  time  at  which  the  spermatozoids 
enter  the  archegonia,  have  the  great  advantage  that  the 
nutrition  of  the  eggs  is  well  provided  for,  and  there  are 
not  several  eggs  to  contest  for  the  food  from  one  prothallium. 
It  was  thought  that  the  disadvantages  of  working  with  the 
Onoclea  prothallia  could  be  avoided  by  selecting  young  ones 
on  which  only  one  archegonium  was  ripe,  but  this  was  not 
found  practicable  when  a  large  number  were  required.  The 
unsuspected  fact  that  the  egg  did  not  divide  for  more  than 
a  week  after  fertilization  was  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 

•  Campbell  '95,  p.  316.  ■  StraslHirger  97,  p.  419. 
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completion  of  this  account  of  fertilization.  The  quiescent 
period  may  be  partly  or  entirely  due  to  imperfect  nutrition, 
and  if  so  it  is  likely  to  vary  in  different  closely  related 
species,  and  in  the  same  species  under  different  conditions. 
We  have  found  the  period  to  be  long  in  three  cultures  and 
two  species. 

Many  of  the  prothallia  used  for  the  present  study  probably 
bore,  in  addition  to  the  eggs  fertilized  at  the  recorded  times, 
others  which  matured  later  and  were  then  fertilized.  This 
might  have  been  prevented  by  draining  the  prothallia,  as 
was  done  with  those  which  were  fixed  during  the  next 
season.  This  may  be  accomplished  when  the  prothallia  are 
removed  from  the  soil  to  be  fertilized,  as  must  be  done  if 
they  are  to  be  carefully  examined,  by  placing  them  on  moist 
hlter  paper  in  a  moist  chamber.  It  will  be  desirable  not 
only  to  prevent  the  fertilization  of  archegonia  which  mature 
later,  but  also  any  which  have  matured  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  The  most  trustworthy  account 
of  fertilization  will  be  based  on  eggs  on  prothallia  on  which 
only  one  egg  is  fertilized  and  that  at  maturity.  Such 
specimens  can  be  obtained  by  fertilizing  large  numbers  of 
prothallia  and  selecting  after  ten  minutes  those  on  which 
only  one  archcgonium  opens  and  attracts  spcrmatozoids. 

Summary  of  Results. 

I.  The  body  of  the  free  spermatozoid  consists  of  a  long 
corkscrew-sha|)ed  nucleus  which  stains  homogeneously,  and 
a  lateral  band  of  cytoplasm  which  extends  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  the  nucleus. 

a.  The  spcrm-nuclcus  enters  the  egg-nucleus  before  it 
changes  in  form  or  visible  structure. 

3.  Within  the  cg(;-nuclcus  the  chromatin*^ninulcs  of  the 
spcrm-nuclcus  slowly  se]>arate  as  the  meshes  of  the  linin- 
network  slowly  enlarge. 

4.  Tlirciu^hout  the  process  of  fertilization  the  female 
nucleus  is  in  the  resting  condition. 
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5.  The  first  division  of  the  e^  was  in  no  case  found  until 
more  than  a  week  after  fertilization. 

6.  It  is  suggested  that  the  egg  becomes  plasmolysed  as 
soon  as  the  first  spermatozoid  enters  it,  and  that  this  serves 
as  a  provision  against  injury  by  following  spermatozoids. 

The  work  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  paper  was  done 
in  the  Botanical  Laboratory  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, with  the  kind  advice  and  encouragement  of  Professor 
Douglas  H.  Campbell,  for  which  the  writer  takes  pleasure 
in  here  expressing  his  thanks.  The  paper  was  written  and 
most  of  the  figures  were  drawn  during  the  summer  of  1897, 
in  the  Hopkins  Seaside  Laboratory,  a  branch  of  the  University 
located  at  Pacific  Grove,  California. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  development  and  structure  of 
the  spermatozoid  of  the  Ferns  was  given  by  Belajeff^  before 
the  above  paper  was  written,  but  it  had  not  then  been  seen 
by  the  writer.  In  that  account  Belajeff  brought  out  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  specially  differentiated  body  in  the  cyto- 
plasmic band  of  the  spermatozoid  which  gives  rise  to  the  cilia. 
He  described  the  development  of  this  body  (the  *  Nebenkern  *), 
from  a  small  body  near  the  nucleus  of  the  'spermatozoid 
mother-cell,'  into  a  thread-shaped  body  in  the  mature  sper- 
matozoid. The  writer^  of  the  present  paper  subsequently 
found  these  *  Nebenkerne  *  in  the  antheridia  of  Ofwclea  before 
and  during  the  last  cell-division  by  which  the  so-called  *  sper- 
matozoid mother-cells '  are  formed.  But  the  cilia-bearing 
portion  of  the  spermatozoid  of  the  F*ern,  like  that  of  the 
Cycad  as  described  by  Webber  ^,  takes  no  active  part  in  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  essential  process  of  fertilization,  and 
therefore  no  extended  reference  to  these  works  need  be 
appended  to  the  foregoing  account  of  fertilization. 

*  WL  Belajeff,  Three  preliminary  papers  in  the  Berichtc  d.  deut.  Dot.  Gesell., 

1897,  P- 337  ff- 

•  W.  R.  Shaw,  Uber  die  Blepharoplasten  bci  Onoclca   und  Marsilia,   1898. 

Soon  to  appear. 
»  Webber,  '97,  a,  227. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES  IN  PLATE  XIX. 


lUnstrating  Mr.  Shaw's  paper  on  Onoclea. 

Fig.  I  was  drawn  with  a  Leitz  objective  No.  7i  and  a  Ldtz  drawing-ocular;  all 
the  others  were  drawn  with  a  Zeiss  apochromatic  a>o  mm  objective,  apert  1*40; 
Figs.  5  and  i  a  with  a  Zeiss  compensation  ocular  No.  i  a  ;  the  others  with  a  2^eisa 
compensation  ocular  No.  8.  For  sketching  the  figures  (except  Fig.  i)  the  prism 
section  of  a  Leitz  45°  drawing-ocular  was  screwed  to  the  Zeiss  compensation-ocular 
in  place  of  the  upper  diaphragm  holder. 

Magnification  determined  with  a  stage  micrometer : — Fig.  i  x  500 ;  Fig.  5 
X  a,ooo;  all  others  x  i,aoo. 

All  figures  are  firom  sections  10  /<  thick. 

The  arrow  Indicates  the  direction  of  the  growing  point  of  the  prothallium. 

The  iim€  given  is  that  which  elapsed  between  the  entrance  of  the  first  sperma- 
toxoids  and  the  fixing  of  the  prothallium. 

Onoclea  sensibilis. 

Fig.  I.  One  per  cent,  chromic  add  :  alum-cochineal  and  Bismark  brown. 
Vertical  section  through  an  open  archegonium  probably  within  ten  minutes  after 
the  entrance  of  the  first  spermatozotd.  One  unchanged  spermatozoid  is  inside 
the  egg-nucleus.  Parts  of  two  coils  of  this  spermatozoid  were  cut  off,  and  appear 
in  the  next  section  of  the  series. 

Fig.  a.  One  per  cent,  chromic  acid  :  alum-cochineal.  Thirty  minutes.  Vertical 
section  of  the  venter  of  an  archegonium  containing  spermatozoids,  and  the  collapsed 
egg  with  a  spermatozoid  within  the  nucleus.  The  canal  of  this  arch^onium  is 
almost  closed.    Two  spermatozoids  in  the  section  were  not  drawn. 

Fig.  3.  One  per  cent,  chromic  acid :  alum-cochineal.  Three  hours.  Nearly 
vertical  section  of  the  egg.  The  outside  spermatozoids  are  forced  against  the 
venter  wall  by  the  expanding  egg.  Portions  of  the  egg-nucleus,  one  containing 
a  nucleolus,  are  in  each  of  the  adjoining  sections  of  the  series. 

Fig.  4.  One  per  cent,  chromic  acid :  safiranin  and  orange  G.  Twenty- four  hours. 
Vertical  section  of  an  egg  in  which  fertilization  is  not  much  in  advance  of  the 
preceding  case. 

Fig.  5.  Half  per  cent,  chromic  add  :  Delafield's  haematoxylin.  Eighteen  hours. 
Spermatozoid  caught  in  the  slime  outside  an  archegonium  showing  the  kino- 
plasmic  band  extending  as  a  wing  along  the  forward  side  of  the  two  anterior  coils 
of  the  corkscrew-like  nucleus. 

Fig.  6.  One  per  cent,  chromic  acid :  safranin,  gentian- violet,  and  orange  G. 
Twenty-four  hours.  Two  vertical  sections  of  an  egg.  The  male  chromatin 
partly  distributed  in  the  egg-nucleus.  The  lightly  shaded  spermatozoid  is  in 
a  lower  focus. 
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Fig.  7.  Half  per  cent,  chromic  add  :  DcUficld't  haetnatoxylin.  Foortccn  bovn. 
Iloriioatal  Mctioos  of  ao  q^^.  The  laq^  onclcoliu  ii  shaded  lightly  becasie  it 
oooui  Id  a  lower  (bens  than  the  adjacent  male  chromatin. 

Fig.  8.  One  per  cent,  chromic  acid  :  Heidcnhain's  haematozylln.  Foorttcn 
ho«n.  Two  tpermatocoidt  which  were  held  in  the  tliroe  ontiide  an  open 
afchcgottinm.  The  dlia  coald  be  leen,  but  were  not  drawn  becaue  they  coold  not 
be  traced  to  their  points  of  attachment  with  certainty  :  some  were  directed  back- 
ward, bot  most  of  them  forward.  One  nndens  was  broken  into  two  and  the  other 
into  three  pieces  by  the  raxor. 

Fig.  ^  One  per  cent  chromic  add :  Heklenhatn*s  haematozylin.  Sixty  hom. 
Egg-nndens  from  an  oblique  horisootal  sectioii.  The  large  nndeolos  is  shaded 
lightly  becanae  It  is  behind  the  male  nodens. 

Fig.  la  Half  per  cent,  chromic  add :  alam-carmine.  Twelve  hoars.  Sperma* 
toxoids  hdd  In  the  slime  outside  an  archegooinm,  showing  the  nndcns  aad 
kinoplasB. 

Fig.  11.  Half  per  cent,  chromic  add :  DeUfield's  haematozylln.  Twelve  hoars. 
Vertical  sectioo  of  an  egg  with  the  enclosed  spermatoxoid  still  showing  the  ooiUd 
spiral  Ibrm. 

Fig.  I  a.  Half  per  cent  chromic  add  :  alom-carmine.  Twelve  hovrt.  Hori- 
scatal  section  of  an  egg.  Both  the  male  and  the  firaule  nndens  have  a  linln- 
aetwock  bearing  chromatin  bodies.  The  cytoplasm  under  most  liivovrmbl* 
illaminafiiw  shows  an  alveolar  or  reticalate  structore. 

Fig.  13.  Half  per  cent,  chromic  add:  alnm<armine.  Twdve  hovriL  Veitknl 
scctkia  throogh  an  egg-nadcna.      x  marks  the  direction  of  the  archcfoalna 

Fig.  14.  Half  per  cent  chromic  add :  Heklcnhain*s  haematoxylm.  Thirty-sU 
howik  Nackns  in  a  horisontal  lectioa.  The  distribntion  of  the  nude  nndewi  la 
•ot  moch  farther  advanced  than  la  Fig.  la  after  twelve  hoam  The  lighter  large 
aadeolas  Is  not  la  the  ssbm  plaae  as  the  eod  of  the  sperautoioid. 
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Some  Thames  Bacteria. 

BY 

H.  MARSHALL  WARD,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 

Proftsior  of  Botany  in  the  Univtrsity  of  Cambridgt, 


With  PUtes  XX  and  XXI. 


I.   A  short  ooloorleM  Baoterium,  forming   stearine-like 
colonies  ^ :  tjrpe  of  Bacterium  ureae  (Jaksch).     (PL  XX.) 

THIS  form  is  apparently  not  uncommon  in  the  river; 
I  have  isolated  it  several  times,  but  have  only  culti- 
vated it  twice  through  all  media. 

It  occurs  on  the  plates  as  cocci,  about  i  \k  diam.,  not  motile, 
and  grouped  in  pairs,  or  rows  of  four,  or  isolated  or  in  heaps, 
and  evidently  developed  from  the  breaking  up  of  short  rods 
2  X  1  M  found  with  it  (Fig.  i).  On  old  agar-cultures  the  cocci 
alone  arc  found  ;  but  in  actively-growing  gelatine-cultures  the 
rodlets  prevail  and  can  be  seen  to  be  breaking  up  to  cocci  in 
all  stages. 

No  spores  have  been  found  in  any  medium.  The  rodlets 
stain  easily  by  ordinary  methods — e.g.  Loeffler's  methylene 
blue,  carboUfuchsin,  &c.— but  they  are  easily  decolourized  by 
Gram's  method. 

*  This  is  the  type  of  Groop  I,  rcfcrrcH  to  in  Proc.  k.  S.,  Vol.  6i,  1879,  P*  4'7' 
(Annals  of  BoUny,  VoL  ZIL  Ho.  XLVIL  S«pUiiib«r,  189S.] 
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On  plates  at  10-15°  C.  it  grows  slowly  as  white,  somewhat 
typhoid-like  irregularly  circular  fronds,  beautifully  zoned  and 
marked  with  radial  lines.  Under  the  \  obj.  these  are  contoufed, 
hyaline  at  the  edges,  and  yellower  in  the  thicker,  central 
portion.  There  are  no  pronounced  blue  or  green  sheens  or 
iridescence,  but  after  a  week  or  so  the  fronds  appear  dull 
(i^^//),and  like  thin  drops  of  stearine  with  irregularly  contoured 
edges  (Fig.  2).  No  liquefaction  even  after  two  to  three  months. 
Plates  at  20""  showed  in  forty-eight  hours  as  white  discs,  like 
flattened  milk-drops,  1-2  mm.  diam.  Under  the  \  these  are 
yellowish,  contoured  and  opaque,  the  submerged  colonies 
being  very  granular. 

On  the  third  day  the  diam.  =  2-5  mm.,  and  with  the  typical 
opaque,  stearine-like  appearance. 

Fourth  day  =  9  mm.  diam.,  and  similar  appearance.  On 
holding  up  to  the  light  a  beautiful  shagreen-like  appearance, 
bossed  in  the  centre,  edges  like  ground  glass. 

Sixth  day  =  15  mm.,  opaque.  Indented  edges  to  the  other- 
wise circular  frond.  Traces  of  zones  and  radial  structure 
in  some. 

Fourteenth  day  =  20  mm.,  zoned  and  radiate  and  with 
elegantly  indented  edges.    Yellowish. 

Microscopic  cultures  in  hanging-drops  of  gelatine  were 
made,  but  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  measure  the 
growth.  The  short  rodlets  break  up  as  soon  as  division  is 
completed,  and  fall  apart  to  make  the  colony  of  cocci.  Fig.  3 
shows  a  case  where  the  isolated  rodlet  {a)  in  gelatine  at  20°  C, 
at  3  p.m.  had  divided  into  two,  and  one  of  these  was 
dividing  again  at  10  p.m.  {b).  At  11  a.m.  next  day  a  colony, 
oval,  pale,  and  with  the  normal  characters,  had  formed, 
measuring  99  x  85  /ut  in  length  and  breadth,  and  several  rodlets 
thick  {c). 

If  it  was  ten  rodlets  thick,  such  a   colony  reckoned  as 

,                    , ,            .       ,        QOX85X 10 
a  rectangular  one  would  contain  about =  42,075 

rodlets,  which  indicates  fairly  rapid  rate  of  growth. 
At  the  same  hour  (11  a.m.)  the  following  day  the  colony 
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metsured  300  x  iKofi,  which,  calculated  as  before,  gives  us 
540,000  cocci  or  270,000  rodlets. 

Numerous  other  cultures  only  confirmed  these  results,  and 
neither  filaments  nor  spores  could  be  obtained  in  any  gelatine 
medium;  while  the  minuteness  of  the  organism  rendered 
futile  all  my  attempts  to  directly  observe  its  growth  in 
liquid  media. 

During  active  growth  the  rodlets  a  x  i  /i  prevail,  but  as  the 
colony  ages  these  all  break  into  coccL 

Stab-cultures  at  ia-15''  show  up  in  three  days,  but  the 
development  is  slow.  Yellowish-white  dots  appear  in  the 
tunnel,  and  a  thin,  dull,  ground-glass-Iike  frond  above.  This 
is  hard  and  tough,  like  stcarine,  and  difficult  to  scrape  off. 
In  fourteen  days  the  surface  b  nearly  covered,  the  frond  with 
beautifully  indented  margins  and  radiate  structure.  No 
further  growth  in  the  tunneL  The  matt  appearance  is  due 
to  a  rough  shagreen-like  surface  (Fig.  4). 

At  a  a'  the  development  is  equally  good  on  add  or  alkaline 
gelatine,  and  on  the  third  day  the  characteristic  matt  frond 
appears  above.  The  dots  in  the  tunnel  coalesce  a  little, 
indicating  feeble  growth.  No  trace  of  liquefaction.  In  old 
cultures  the  gelatine  is  slightly  brownish-tawny  above,  and 
the  colony  has  a  faint  greenish  yellow  tinge.  The  stab  h 
sword-slia|jcd.  No  trace  of  liquefaction  even  after  three 
months'  culture  :  the  yellowish  white,  thin,  waxy,  shagreencd 
growth  just  covers  the  top  of  the  gelatine,  and  has  delicate 
fimbriate  margins.  Colonies  submerged  in  the  gelatine 
exhibit  no  growth. 

Streak-culture  at  20  spreads  fairly  quickly,  as  a  white, 
thin,  matt  film,  like  stearinc  or  ground-glass,  in  forty-eight 
hours.  In  se\'en  days  nearly  the  whole  surface  is  covered 
with  a  beautifully  frondescent  vcr>'  thin  film,  spreading  from 
the  thicker  streak,  flush  with  the  surface,  greyish-white  like 
ground-glass  (Fig.  ;>).  No  sign  of  liquefaction  even  after  two 
months.     Fdgcs  very  thin  and  fern-like. 

On  agar  at  30- v/  a  faint  streak  and  one  or  two  thin  spots 
appeared  in  two  da)'s :  these  hardly  increased  in  eight  days. 
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On  keeping  at  lower  temperatures  a  tough  paste-Kke  dirty 
white  patch  slowly  spread  in  a  month. 

At  aa°  white  granular  discs  appeared  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  coalesced  to  a  thin  spreading  yellowish  white  film  in  two 
to  three  days.  Slight  white  deposit  in  drainage.  In  a  week 
there  was  little  progress :  the  individual  colonies  are  thin 
fronds  like  those  on  gelatine  plates,  but  remain  small.  They 
are  often  polygonal  where  their  edges  touch,  and  give  a  curious 
mosaic-like  or  scaly  look  to  the  growth  (Fig.  6).  Under  the 
lens  these  resemble  the  scales  of  a  Turbot.  In  other  cases 
the  film  is  continuous. 

Potato  at  34**  gave  no  results  in  a  week,  but  at  a  a"  a  dull, 
white  yellowish  streak  appeared  in  twenty-four  hours,  with 
the  peculiar  stearine-like  look  of  the  gelatine  colonies.  In 
forty-eight  hours  this  was  thicker,  dry,  yellowish  grey,  and 
in  four  days  had  crenate  and  somewhat  mesenteric  edges. 
The  colour  darkened  with  age — ^buff,  and  like  dull  wax.  In 
a  week  this  consisted  of  rodlets  a  x  1  /x,  breaking  to  cocci  i  fi 
in  diameter.  Old  cultures  at  34'' showed  a  slight  gro^^'th  after 
one  month  at  lower  temperatures.  After  two  to  three  months 
the  growth  turns  umber-brown. 

Broth  at  a5°  formed  dense  flecks  above  in  twenty-four 
hours,  which  easily  shook  down.  In  forty-eight  hours  a  dense 
greasy-looking  fiocculent  veil  above,  falling  at  the  slightest 
shake  :  abundant  deposit.  These  fiocculent  veils  are  renewed, 
the  intermediate  liquid  remaining  clear.  The  very  abundant 
flocculent  deposit  acquires  a  slightly  buff-white  tinge  with  age. 

Milk  at  a5°  showed  no  change  in  a  month,  beyond  a 
distinctly  acid  reaction.  On  keeping  three  months  still  no 
change  observable. 

Glucose  at  30°  formed  white  flocks  below  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  deposit  increased  in  two  to  three  days.  But 
no  bubbles  or  turbidity  resulted.  At  35°  the  flocks  and 
deposit  were  slightly  more  abundant,  and  resembled  the 
broth  cultures.  No  turbidity.  The  deposit  slightly  yellowish, 
but  not  very  abundant  even  in  three  weeks. 

Urine  at  35-30**  gave  very  slight   traces  of  turbidity  in 
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twenty-four  hours,  and  subsequently  a  few  bubbles  formed, 
and  granular  flocks  were  deposited.  No  definite  turbidity, 
and  no  increase  in  three  weeks. 

The  most  likely  form  I  have  been  able  to  trace  resemblances 
to  is  Jaksch's  Bacterium  ureae,  which  may  be  distinct,  as  he 
believes  it  is,  from  Pasteur  and  Van  Tieghem*s  Micrococcus 
ureae. 

It  agrees  with  Jaksch*s  form  in  the  size  of  the  rodlets,  the 
general  characters  of  the  plate  cultures,  and  particularly  in 
the  dull  (matt),  ground-glass  appearance.  The  stab-cultures 
also  agree  fairly  well,  though  I  have  never  detected  the  smell 
of  *  Haringslake '  noted  by  Jaksch. 

The  growth  is  described  as  '  ungemdn  langsam  ^'  Of  course 
this  is  very  indefinite :  in  my  form  the  growth  is  slow  but  not 
uncommonly  sa  The  general  behaviour  as  to  temperature 
agrees,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  meagre  information 
to  hand. 

I  prepared  tubes  of  Jaksch's  fluid  as  follows— per  i  litre 
water : — 

i>^gram MgS04. 

I       M  •        •        •        •  K  H^P04. 

5      »  ....  Rochelle  Salt 

5      »•  ....  Urea. 

In  this  perfectly  clear  liquid  the  organism  grew  very  slowly, 
forming  grease-like  flecks  and  films  on  the  surface  and  a  very 
white  deposit.  Ifettcr  at  25*  than  at  35**.  No  odour  could 
be  detected,  and  it  is  pretty  evident  that  if  this  is  Jaksch's 
form,  it  grows  but  feebly  in  the  liquid  given. 

Af.  urcae  seems  to  diflTcr  from  the  rodlets  chiefly  in  growing 
more  quickly  and  at  higher  temperatures,  and  in  the  cocci — 
which  may  also  be  in  pairs  or  tetrads  or  chains — and  in  the 
occasional  formation  of  zoogloca. 

The  stearine-like  plateculturcs  are  very  suggestive,  and 
the  stab-cultures  agree  well,  except  that  I  have  not  noticed  the 
odour  described. 

*  /citichr.  f  V\kj%.  Cbrmir,  Ikl.  5.  |v  J95 
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In  both  cases  we  are  devoid  of  information  as  to  the 
behaviour  in  other  media  than  gelatine  and  urine  or  Jaksch's 
fluid,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  the  identity  of 
these  forms. 

There  are  some  distinct  resemblances  also  to  Zimmermann's 
M.  concentricus  ^,  but  he  does  not  note  the  dull  stearine-like 
appearance  which  is  so  striking  in  all  my  cultures. 

As  Tataroff  *  himself  remarks,  his  '  Perlmutter-glanzende 
Diplococcus'  may  be  M.  ureae^  and  the  resemblances  are 
noted. 

The  following  tabular  summary  gives  the  salient  characters 
of  this  Bacterium. 

Habitat.    Not  uncommon  in  the  Thames. 
Morphological    Cocci  about  i/i,  not  motile,  single  or  grouped  in  pairs,  rows 
characters.  of  four,  or  in  heaps,  and  formed  by  breaking  up  of  rodlets 

Plates.  At  I  a-15®  C.  forms  slowlj  growing  white,  typhoid-like,  irregularly- 
circular,  contoured,  zoned,  and  radially-nuurked  fronds :  edges 
hyaline,  centre  yellowish.  Become  dull,  matt,  and  like  thin 
steaiine  drops. 
Sub.  13-15**  yellowish  white  dots  in  the  tunnel,  and  a  thin  frond-like 
ground-glass  aboTC.  This  is  hard  and  tough,  and  matt,  as 
m  plate  colonies.    Quicker  at  3o-aa°  C. 

Streak.  At  ao^  grow  fairly  rapidly  as  a  white,  thin,  matt  film,  nearly 
coYering  the  whole  surface  in  a  week.  The  streak  thicker. 
Agar.  At  30-35°  grows  slowly  as  a  dull  white  and  dryish  layer.  At 
a  a**  the  characteristic  white  waxy  matt  film  forms  more 
rapidly.  In  some  cultures  isolated  colonies  form  on  the 
surface  and  coalesce  to  form  the  film,  as  polygonal  Turbot- 
scale-like  mosaic. 

Potato.  No  growth  at  34°.  At  aa°  a  dull,  yellowish-white,  waxy,  dry 
streak-like  stearine,  daikenin^  to  buff,  and  after  some  weeks 
to  umber. 

Broth.    At  2^  forms  dense  floating  flecks  and  greasy  white  films,  which 
fall  as  an  abundant  deposit,  eventually  buff- white.      The 
films  are  renewed  and  liquid  remains  nearly  clear.    The  greasy 
films  adhere  to  sides  of  tube  above. 
Milk.     No  change  at  25°  beyond  acid  reaction. 
Glucose.    No  turbidity,  but  white  veils  and  flocks  form  and  fall  as  in  broth, 
but  less  abundant.     Better  at  2^  than  30**. 
Urine.    At  35-30^*  a  few  bubbles  and  granular  flocks  only,  and  only  slight 
traces  of  turbidity. 

>  Die  Bakterien  unserer  Trink-  und  Nutzwasser,  Chemnitz,  1890,  p.  86. 
•  Die  Dorpater  Wasserbacterien,  1 891,  p.  71. 
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Jackfch*ft  liqaid.    Slow  growth  And  gretty  (Iccki,  falling  as  a  irvry  white  depodt 

better  at  35®  than  at  35^     No  odour. 
Pathogenictty.     Not  |Mithogeoic  to  gviDca  pig*,  aocordiog  to  Profekor  Kanthack'a 

report*. 

After  remaining  from  May  a8  to  June  8  of  the  following 
year,  i.e.  over  twelve  months,  it  was  found  quite  easy  to 
revive  this  form  from  an  agar  tube.  Good  plate-cultures 
resulted  in  four  days  at  20-22"  C,  and  the  colonies  were  quite 
characteristic.  Further  cultures  in  gelatine,  agar,  potato^ 
broth  and  milk  tubes  confirmed  this,  and  the  results  at  25"* 
and  35*  respectively  were  as  above. 

Thb  form  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  very  constant 
and  persistent  one,  in  marked  contrast  to  many  of  the  others 
I  have  had  to  deal  with. 


11.  A  ooloorlsM  oaptuMl  Ooooos  or  B»ot#riiim*.    (PL  XX.) 

An  interesting  form,  isolated  and  cultivated  throtigh  all 
stages  at  least  twice  from  the  river  in  the  autumn,  was  one 
which  occurred  on  the  plates  as  small,  short,  oval,  non-motile 
rodlcts  over  i  \k  long  by  0-75  to  1  m  broad,  and  invested  by 
a  tough  dense  zoogloea  or  capsule,  which  occurred  round  the 
groups  of  dividing  rodlcts^ — then  biscuit-shaped— as  well  as 
round  individual  cocci  or  rods. 

If  rapidly  stained  by  Gram's  method  the  capsules  are 
decolourized,  and  the  nxllets  coloured:  but  they  arc  easily 
decolourized.  The  stained  nxls  =  1  x  o*6  |a  to  cocci  about 
o-6^     The  capsule  =  about  6  to  iom* 

(>n  plates  at  12-ij  C.  the  colonies  are  white,  porcelLinous, 
shining  discs  or  fronds,  with  a  central  spot  and  faintly 
zoned.  To  the  unaided  eye  the  colonies  look  blukh -white 
an€l  translucent  if  held  up.  the  zone  or  zones  ap|)earing 
yellower :  the  zones  sinuate  in  agreement  with  the  indented 


*  I  \%yt   t«»  thank   m%  «.t»Urai;ae.  rr«ilr*«or    Kanthach.  for  kinclU  etamiiitiig 
a  Attmltft  o(  ihear  t^acteru  M  me  in  re*|«t:t  til  their  path«ige«k  |«of«nie«. 

*  IUfrvffr>l  tu  a»  the  ti|«  <»(  (;ro«|>  XI  In  Pruc   K  Si.  Vol.  lU  p.  4101. 
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margins.  Under  the  \  obj.  the  whole  colony  looks 
yellowish,  granular,  and  gradually  becomes  more  opaque  in 
the  centre  as  the  frond  thickens,  the  margins  thinning  out 
and  paler. 

The  microscopic  examination  also  shows  the  colonies 
marked  by  irregularly  and  curiously  contorted  lines  and 
streaks  (Fig.  i  a\  and  scattered  sets  of  brighter,  rounded, 
sausage- shaped  and  vermiform  areas.  In  the  older  colonies 
these  are  less  visible  in  the  centre,  owing  to  the  opacity  as 
the  colony  thickens,  but  the  zoning  is  found  to  be  principally 
due  to  these  brighter  areas  nearer  the  margins. 

The  submerged  colonies  are  yellow,  granular,  opaque,  and 
irregularly  lobed  like  a  complex  glandular  acinus  or  salivary 
gland  (Fig.  i  *,  r). 

As  the  colony  ages — three  to  four  weeks — the  white  becomes 
tinged  with  a  tawny  hue,  and  a  tendency  to  soften  and  sink 
into  the  gelatine  is  evident. 

Closer  examination  with  a  higher  power  shows  that  the 
bright  vermiform  and  rounded  areas  are  dense  zoogloea 
masses  embedded  in  the  granular  matrix  of  the  colony,  and 
that  the  glandular  submerged  colonies  and  the  dark  central 
part  of  the  emerged  ones  are  simply  dense  and  irregularly- 
lobed  zoogloeas  containing  the  cocci  and  short  rodlets,  the 
rest  of  the  colony  consisting  of  irregularly  and  closely-crowded 
escaped  cocci  without  any  evident  capsules  (Fig.  i  d). 

These  imbedded  zoogloeas  are  so  obviously  similar  to 
Cohn  s  Ascococcus  Bilrothii  that  I  referred  to  them  throughout 
my  notes  as  Ascococci,  but — though  unfortunately  we  do  not 
know  the  size  of  Cohn*s  form — the  cells  seem  to  be  larger, 
and  they  are  certainly  not  permanently  cocci,  as  will  be  seen 
later. 

At  20°  the  colonies  were  visible  in  twenty-four  hours  as 
minute  grey  points,  yellowish  and  granular  under  the  \, 
A  higher  power  (Zeiss  D)  showed  them  already  lobed  and 
capsuled.  On  the  second  day  they  form  white  opaque 
irregular  circles  2  mm.  diam.,  and  like  milk :  under  the  ^ 
the  submerged  colonies  are  lobed  and  glandular,  the  emerged 
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ones  form  discs,  with  the  Ascococcus-Iike  g^ups  im- 
bedded. 

On  the  third  day  they  are  like  irregular  milky  drops,  too 
thick  to  show  structure. 

Stab-cultures  at  12-15*  ''^rm  a  wet,  glistening,  thin 
white  frond  above  and  yellowish-white,  dense,  dot-colonies 
in  the  tunnel.  In  a  week  the  frond  has  nearly  covered  the 
surface  of  the  gelatine,  and  is  depressed  in  the  middle, 
slightly  sinking  into  the  gelatine ;  while  the  colonies  along 
the  tunnel  enlarge  and  tend  to  radiate  into  the  surrounding 
gelatine.  The  sinking  goes  on  until  the  frond  lines  the  sides 
of  a  distinct  funnel,  devoid  of  liquid  however ;  and  the  sutr- 
merged  colonies  form  cloudy  outgrowths  and  widen  the  tunnel. 
The  sinking  and  softening  of  the  gelatine  continue,  and  are 
very  decided  in  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  (Fig.  H). 

At  20*  C.  the  phenomena  are  similar  but  quicker.  In  five 
days  the  softening  of  the  gelatine  is  pronounced,  the  sub- 
merged colonies  confluent ;  and  a  good  funnel  with  signs  of 
liquefaction  and  running  are  evident  in  ten  days.  The  growth 
is  equally  good — or  even  a  little  better — in  slightly  acid 
gelatine,  as  compared  with  slightly  alkaline. 

The  growth  is  easily  removed  by  the  needle,  but  does  not 
lift  as  a  whole  membrane,  and  is  firm  and  waxy  or  slightly 
slimy.  Kvcn  after  ten  weeks  there  is  no  real  liquefaction 
of  the  gelatine,  but  the  cloudy  white  growth  was  penetrated 
far  in. 

At  lo  in  sugar-gelatine,  a  milk-like  spreading  drop  formed 
above,  and  a  considerable  confluence  and  (growth  in  the  tunnel 
in  three  day^. 

Strcak-culturc!!  at  id  show  a  dull,  translucent,  white  (growth, 
yellowish  if  held  down,  bluish  by  transmitted  light,  thin  at 
the  margins,  spreading  slowly,  and  softening  the  yclattne  in 
ct(;ht  or  nine  days,  and    beginning  to  sink  along  the  axis 

(Fik'.  9)- 

In  a  month  a  deep  sfxxm-shapcd  scooping  has  occurred, 

in  which  the  cloudy  white  growth  floats  in  viscid  softened 

gelatine. 

X  X 
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Agar.  At  20*  C.  a  copious,  thick,  spreading,  glistening,  pure 
white  streak  with  iridescent  edges,  extending  to  a  fron- 
descent  film  all  over  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  three  days 
a  thick,  shining,  translucent,  waxy,  yellowish-white  layer.  On 
the  fifth  day  this  is  a  wrinkled  membrane,  and  a  white 
wrinkled  veil  and  precipitate  are  seen  on  and  in  the  liquid 
of  drainage. 

This  glassy-looking  membrane  is  tough  and  lifts  as 
a  whole,  and  the  microscope  shows  it  as  a  dense  zoogloea, 
with  rodlets  breaking  up  to  cocci  in  Ascococcus-like  masses. 
Staining  with  acetic  acid  and  dahlia-violet  shows  that  the 
capsules  enclose  both  single  rodlets  and  colonies  (Figs.  3 
and  10). 

At  34'' C.  the  growth  is  similar,  but  less  rapid.  In  four 
days  the  gum-like,  translucent  membrane  is  formed,  but  even 
in  eight  days  it  had  not  covered  the  surface. 

In  strong  growths  the  Agar  is  evidently  diminished  in  a 
few  days,  serving  as  food-material.  After  a  week  or  two  at 
low  temperatures  the  corrugated  membrane  is  renewed  on 
the  stripped  Agar. 

Potato.  In  forty-eight  hours,  at  22**  C.  a  thin,  wet,  spreading, 
glistening  film  is  formed,  white  at  the  thin  fimbricated  spread- 
ing margins,  very  pale  yellow  inwards,  and  with  a  greyish 
cast  where  thickest  in  the  centre.  About  the  fourth  day 
the  thin  white  margin  disappears,  and  the  whole  patch  is 
wet  and  slimy  (Fig.  11). 

The  microscope  shows  that  the  wet  sulphur-white  to 
yellowish-grey  slime  consists  of  rods  i«5  to  4iuix  i  f/,  motion- 
less, embedded  in  a  tough  slime  which  draws  into  long 
strings  on  the  needle. 

At  22°  alcaline  potato  is  an  equally  good  medium  with 
normal,  the  colour  of  the  copious  whitish  slimy  growth  being 
perhaps  less  grey  and  more  sulphur-yellow  in  hue. 

Artichoke  at  25*  C.  A  white  irregular  patch  was  formed 
in  two  days,  and  spread  all  over  as  a  white  film  on  the  fourth 
day,  after  which  no  further  growth  was  noted,  even  in 
fourteen  days. 
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Carrot  at  %^  gave  good  results.  In  twenty-four  hours 
a  rapidly-spreading  gum-like  layer  formed,  and  extended  all 
over  as  a  wet,  thin^  watery  layer  in  forty-eight  hours.  No 
change  on  the  fourth  day,  and  matters  were  the  same  at  the 
end  of  a  week.  In  fifteen  days  the  tubes  were  discarded — no 
further  growth. 

Turnip  at  25**  gave  no  certain  results  in  four  days,  and  even 
after  a  week  no  growth  was  observable.  Kept  for  three 
weeks — no  further  results. 

Broth«  No  growth  at  55^  in  three  days.  The  liquid 
remains  perfectly  clear.  At  25*  C,  however,  the  broth  is 
turbid  in  twenty-four  hours  and  with  a  dense  precipitate, 
which  is  white  in  three  days.  Even  after  a  fortnight  the 
liquid  is  still  densely  turbid,  and  a  copious  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate has  fallen. 

Glucose  at  25*  showed  no  trace  of  activity  in  three  days. 
A  tube  put  in  at  30*,  when  the  temperature  was  falling  to  25*, 
gave  a  slight  turbidity  in  three  days,  and  traces  of  white 
precipitate,  but  no  fermentation  visible;  this  remained  the 
same  on  the  ninth  day.  In  other  cases  no  results  were 
obtained  in  two  or  three  weeks  at  25*  C. 

Milk  at  25*  C.  No  change  to  third  day,  but  in  fifteen  days 
a  thick  custard  is  formed,  and  the  tube  can  be  upturned.  In 
ci^^hteen  days  the  casein  falls.  The  reaction  is  acid.  No 
signs  of  solution  in  five  weeks  at  25*  C. 

Urine  at  22*  gave  a  slight  turbidity  in  five  days,  with 
traces  of  a  ring,  but  no  signs  of  further  growth. 

Pathogenkity.  This  form  was  kindly  examined  for  mc  by 
Dr.  I^zarus  Barlow  and  gave  |)athogenic  results.  A  guinea- 
pig  ini)culatcd  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  about  10  c.c. 
of  a  four  days*  old  beef- broth-culture  died  in  twenty-three 
houm. 

On  examining  Dr.  I^zarus  Barlow's  preparations  I  found 
them  exactly  to  type.  That  from  the  peritoneal  fluid  showed 
the  caiMules,  faintly  but  distinctly,  but  in  the  others  they 
were  almost  invisible.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  information 
had  been  given  when  the  tubes  were  handed  on,  and  so  no 
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attempt  to  bring  out  the  capsule  had  been  made  (Figs.  4 
and  5). 

Professor  Kanthack  also  found  that  this  form  is  patho- 
genic to  guinea-pigs,  though  as  he  was  working  with  smaller 
doses,  the  results  were  not  so  fatal.  Inoculation  into  the 
thigh  produced  a  large  swelling,  intra-peritoneal  injection 
made  the  animal  very  ill  for  a  day.  In  both  cases,  however, 
the  guinea-pigs  recovered.  The  experiments  gave  the  same 
results  on  repetition.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  form 
sent  to  Professor  Kanthack  had  been  much  longer  in  culture 
than  that  sent  to  Dr.  Lazarus  Barlow. 

On  being  revived  on  July  13  from  an  Agar-culture  which 
had  stood  since  May  13  of  the  previous  year,  i.e.  fourteen 
months,  the  plate-cultures  gave  normal  colonies,  showing  the 
characteristic  zoogloeas  embedded  in  the  mass.  On  potato 
also  the  cultures  showed  the  characteristic  yellowish  pasty 
growth  with  a  broad  white  marginal  area  on  the  brownish- 
gp'ey  potato,  and  the  other  cultures  were  normal,  and  no 
question  could  arise  as  to  identity.  Even  the  custard  in  milk 
was  developed  in  fourteen  days  at  30®  to  35®  C. 

All  attempts  to  revive  another  culture  failed. 

De  Toni  and  Trevisan^  have  attempted  a  classification 
of  capsuled  micrococci  along  the  following  lines : — 

They  group  all  the  forms  under  the  head  of  Ascococceae. 
Then  they  cut  out  Winogradsky*s  Amoebobacter,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  amoeboid  movements  and  arrangement  in 
series.  The  remainder  are  divided  up,  first  according  as  the 
'capsule*  is  general  and  around  whole  colonies,  or  special^ 
i.e.  around  each  individual  coccus.  Further  subdivisions 
depend  on  whether  the  *  cysts '  or  *  capsules '  are  lamellated 
or  not,  whether  the  colonies  or  families  consist  of  few  or 
many  individuals,  whether  the  divisions  are  in  one  or  more 
planes,  and  so  on. 

It  seems  diflficult  to  accept  the  details,  but  no  more  con- 
sistent attempt  is  to  hand,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

*  Syllogc  Schizomycetum,  p.  1035. 
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There  are  nine  genera,  as  followi : — 

LamprocysHs,  which    includes    only  Lankester's  BacUrium 

rubexens,  with  its  numerous  (real  or  assumed)  synonyms, 

Auoceccus,  again  confined  to  one  form — Cohn's  A.  BUlrotkU. 

BolliHgera,  comprising  two   species  of  B.  equi  {^Micrococcus 
ascoformams  of  Johne,  M~  botrycgtnus  of  Rabe)  and 

B.  Vacchtttu  (Trev.). 

Cemomesia,  also  with  two  species — C  aJbtda  and  €•  O/acina, 

both  from  sulphur  waters. 
Tiiaejrttis,   again    comprising    two    forms  —  Wint^radsky's 

T.  vu>lacea  and  T.  ru/a,  both  from  sulphur  waters. 

Tkifflktce,  including Winogradsky's  T.getatinosa,ixom  suli^ur 

springs. 
Lntcocystis,   with    only    Schrocter's    L.   celiaris,   found    in 

caverns,  &c. 

All  the  above  are  r^ardcd  as  having  a  general  capsule, 
common  to  whole  colonics  or  families :  the  following  arc 
devoid  of  this,  but  each  coccus  has  its  own  special  invest- 
ment: — 

CMlautpiati'mus  includes  the  two   species:   C.  Pcigfllii.  first 
described  by  Itcigel  as  a  Gregarina  found  on  hair,  and 

C.  ctUartt,  found  by  llans|;irg  in  cellan. 

ilaffiya  includes  four  species:   G.  gramiii,  the  Afurotoque  dts 

rcini  et  dei  uUiTfj  iypkililiquei  dt  la  feati  of  Ilabcs 

and  Cornil. 
G.    Utragcna    (Gaffk)-),    Microaxcus    Utri^tHus,    found    in 

phthisical  sputum. 
G,  Mendosat  (Trcv.),  ht.  tttragenus  motiiis  fm/rim/i,  a  motile 

form  which  gives  an  odour  of  skatol  in  cultures. 

G.  Arduri   (Trev).  Archer's  Black  Micrococcus,   a   deeply 
pigmented  form  found  on  potatoes. 
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But  these  are  not  the  only  micrococci  described  as  having 
these  *  capsular '  investments,  as  the  following  list  shows : — 

Micrococcus  of  Bovine  pneumonia,  Poels  and  Nolen,  from  the 
lungs  of  cattle  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
resembling  Friedlander*s  bacillus  in  many  respects. 

Diplococcus  of  Horse  pneumonia  (Schiitz),  a  similar  but  im- 
perfectly described  form. 

Haeffiatococcus  Bovis  (Babes) ;  Pseudodiplococcus  pneumoniae 
(Bonome),  indistinguishable  from  M.  pneumoniae 
crouposae  except  in  its  growth  at  lower  temperatures ; 
M,  ureae  (Pasteur) ;  M.  luteus  (Cohn.) ;  M.  vitiailosus 
(Katz),  are  other  species  described  as  capsuled  or 
forming  investing  zoogloea  masses. 

I  am  unable  to  refer  my  Thames  form  to  any  of  the  fore- 
going with  certainty,  and  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  it 
should  receive  a  name  as  a  new  *  species.' 

From  a  Fetri-dish,  in  which  a  plate-culture  had  been 
made  from  a  drop  of  water  impregnated  by  shaking  up 
a  zoogloea-mass  grown  on  Agar,  I  removed  a  little  of  the 
gelatine-film  with  a  loop,  and  transferred  it  to  a  culture- 
cell,  suspending  it  from  the  cover- slip  as  for  a  hanging-drop 
culture. 

The  plate-culture  had  been  going  twenty-four  hours  at  20**, 
and  the  colonies  were  just  visible — hardly  so  without  a  lens — 
and  my  idea  was  to  watch  the  behaviour  of  a  rodlet  at  the 
thin  margin  of  a  colony. 

To  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  culture  chamber  just  sufficiently  to  soften  the 
gelatine  and  make  it  spread  a  little,  for  no  matter  how 
carefully  one  prepares  such  a  culture  as  the  above,  the  play 
of  lights  reflected  and  refracted  at  the  conchoidal  fractures 
of  the  solid  splinter  of  gelatine  interferes  seriously  with 
observations  under  high  powers. 

Consequently  it  was  necessary  to  warm  the  whole  to 
nearly  25°  C,  and  then  let  the  minute-drop  solidify  again. 
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This  was  done,  and  several  well-isolated  rodlcts  were  now 
found  near  the  niargin  of  the  colony  and  clear  of  it  I  now 
focussed  a  pair,  lying  close  together  but  sufficiently  apart 
for  distinct  observation :  their  position  was  fixed  by  means 
of  the  micrometer,  and  they  were  drawn  at  10  a.m. ;  the 
temperature  being  a  1*5*  C. 

Their  behaviour  at  subsequent  periods  of  observation  is 
given  in  Figs.  16  a-f.  At  10.20  each  had  divided,  though 
the  two  halves  were  still  joined:  at  10.35  they  were  free, 
and  now  there  were  four  rodlets  in  place  of  two  (see  Fig. 
16  c\  At  11.10  a  left-hand  rod  was  dividing,  as  shown  by 
its  biscuit-shape,  and  at  11^0  there  were  six  rodlets;  at 
12.20  a  rod  below,  to  the  right,  was  dividing,  and  by  ia.45 
there  were  eight  rodlets. 

Now  it  was  evident  that  in  the  successive  divisions  the 
sister-halves  were  not  equally  capable  of  dividing.  The 
question  arises  whether  this  b  due  to  position,  or  some  other 
cause.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  regard  it  as  due  to  position ; 
in  each  case  the  new  divisions  occurred  first  in  cells  nearest 
mew  territory^  i.e.  advancing  away  from  the  colony  into 
unexplored  gelatine. 

The  above  observations  had  now  to  be  interrupted,  and 
on  resuming  them  at  3.20  p.m.  a  startling  discovery  was 
made — all  the  free  bacilli  were  tn  active  swarming  maife* 
ments.  The  temperature  had  slowly  risen  to  23*5  and 
remained  there,  and  the  gelatine-drop  had  absorbed  a  great 
deal  of  water :  these  factors,  taken  with  the  liquefying 
power  of  the  colony,  explain  why  the  drop  was  now 
liquid. 

Hut  the  swarming  was  an  unexpected  phenomenon. 
I  had  got  over  my  surprise  at  the  isolated  rodlets,  above 
described,  showing  no  capsules,  because  earlier  cxamina- 
tii^n  of  the  gelatine  colonics  showed  that  not  all  the  cocci 
or  rodlcts  are  ca|>^uled.  Hitherto,  howe\'er,  they  had 
shown  no  si(;ns  of  movements.  The  obvious  suspicion 
arose  that  an  intruding  swarmcr  had  got  into  my  hanging- 
drop. 
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That  was  not  the  case,  however,  as  the  following  observa- 
tions show.  As  we  have  seen,  the  temperature  had  been 
slowly  rising  all  the  morning,  as  follows  :— 

lOfO    a.m.  temperature=ai\5 
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And  I  allowed  this  rise  to  go  on.  The  numbers  of 
swarmers  increased  enormously,  and  I  suspected  this  was 
not  due  merely  to  the  rapid  division  of  those  already  in 
motion,  but  that  the  increase  was  partly  due  to  reinforce- 
ments from  the  colony  of  resting  forms. 

After  some  search — principally  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
focussing  now  the  drop  was  enlarging — I  got  a  very  typical 
capsule  enclosing  six  rodlets  under  observation  at  3.40.  The 
temperature  was  24-5**,  and  remained  there.  But  the  rodlets 
inside  this  cap  were  no  longer  quiescent;  they  were  slowly 
moving,  tumbling  over  one  another  within  the  hyaline  prison 
of  the  capsule. 

Numerous  free  swarming  rodlets  were  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  one  saw  here  and  there  groups  of  about 
six  to  ten  of  apparently  free  ones  moving  about  each  other, 
gliding  and  tumbling  one  over  the  other  in  the  same  way 
as  those  imprisoned  in  the  capsule  referred  to. 

This  capsule  was  kept  under  observation  from  3.40  to  4.40, 
and  notes  made  at  3.55,  4.15,  and  4.30. 

The  slow  swarming  at  3.40  became  more  and  more  active 
as  time  went  on,  and  at  4.15  was  as  active  as  in  the 
apparently  free  swarming  groups  around,  but  the  enveloping 
capsule  was  now  swollen,  and  so  transparent  that  it  could 
only  be  known  to  be  there  by  the  limits  its  presence  placed 
to  the  swarming  movements  of  the  imprisoned  bacilli.     At 
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4.30  the  diffluent  walls  had  softened  and  dissolved,  and  the 
imprisoned  swarmers  escaped,  and  were  swimming  about  as 
actively  as  any  of  the  other  free  rods. 

These  observations  were  confirmed  several  times— as  sooo 
as  the  temperature  rises  to  about  23-5  to  25*  active  swarniing 
b^ns. 

In  some  cases  a  pair  of  recently  divided  rodlets  behave 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  this  I  have  seen  not  once,  but 
several  times.  Each  is  capable  of  movement  on  its  own 
account,  but  in  some  cultures  (gelatine)  the  newly-separated 
rodlets  separate  by  backing  away  in  a  straight  line,  and  then 
come  together  again,  end  on,  and  remain  a  few  seconds  as 
if  they  had  never  separated  at  all  Thus,  in  Fig.  13  I  have 
sketched  the  relative  positions  of  one  of  these  pairs  at  four 
stages  of  their  oscillations.  At  first  they  were  closely  applied 
pole  to  pole  in  a  straight  line  (a),  then  they  suddenly  darted 
asunder  (b),  till  separated  by  about  three  times  the  length 
of  either :  after  a  few  seconds  they  flew  together  again 
(r),  and  then  again  flew  apart  (d) ;  and  this  went  on  for  at 
least  half  an  hour. 

It  is  quite  a  common  event  to  find  the  rodlets  swarming 
in  this  way,  though  the  pairs  do  not  invariably  approach 
and  recede  in  the  same  straight  line.  It  was  noticed  that 
in  one  and  the  same  case  the  movements  in  either  direction  — 
separation  or  flying  together — might  concern  both,  or  only 
one,  or  !M^>metimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  by  no 
means  equally.  If  we  call  the  rodlets  A  and  B^  sometimes 
they  darted  apart  five  or  six  times  the  length,  equally  distant 
from  the  (K»int  where  their  poles  joined,  and  next  time 
A  would  dart  off  and  leave  />  quiescent,  or  A  would  move 
twice  or  three  times  as  far  as  H:  similarly  on  darting  together. 
I  could  find  no  rh>'thm  about  this  phenomenon,  and  do  not 
understand  its  meaning.  At  one  time  I  thought  the  darting 
tcigether  might  be  due  to  an  elastic  dlium  which  they  were 
tu^^ging  at,  but  it  seems  improbable. 

In  nici»t  casc?i,  however,  the  swarming  is  in  and  out 
irregularly    when   >cvcrjl    arc   cotKcrncd,   and    it    seems    to 
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depend  on  the  temperature.  Fig.  14  gives  a  case  where  the 
single  rodlet  at  10.25  p.m.  had  divided  at  11  p.m.,  and  the 
two  halves  separated  at  11.5  p.m. :  these  two  oscillated  away 
from  and  towards  one  another  as.  above  described,  and 
went  on  doing  this  and  dividing  through  the  night,  and  at 
7  next  morning  had  developed  into  a  colony  about  25  m  in 
diameter,  and  containing  probably  10,000  to  15.000  of  the 
short  rodlets,  all  swarming  actively,  in  the  circumscribed 
space  of  their  own  gelatinous  investment. 

If  the  temperature  does  not  rise  beyond  about  20*  the 
colonies  are  developed  without  any  swarming.  Thus  Fig.  15 
shows  a  case  where  a  rodlet  was  fixed  at  4  p.m.  in  loy^ 
gelatine  and  remained  at  15**  C.  through  the  night.  Next 
morning  at  8*15  it  had  formed  a  small  colony  about  3  m  in 
diameter,  and  consisting  of  eight  to  ten  rodlets,  so  far  as 
I  could  make  out — possibly  twelve.  The  temperature  was 
then  allowed  slowly  to  rise  to  20-25"  C,  and  at  3  p.m.  the 
lobed  colony  of  quiescent  short  rodlets  and  15-16/1  in 
diameter,  shown  in  Fig.  15  (c),  had  formed.  At  8.30  p.m. 
the  whole  colony  was  in  active  swarming,  but  next  morning 
was  quiescent  again. 

Numerous  attempts  to  cultivate  this  form  further  were 
made  without  success. 

III.  Rose-pink  Mioroooccus  :    Tyi>e  of  M.  carncus,     (Zimm.) 

(PL  XXI.) 

A  very  pretty  rose-pink  form  was  isolated  several  times 
and  studied  during  the  winter  of  1894-95,  when  it  seemed 
fairly  common.  It  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  more  frequent 
forms  in  the  Thames,  however.  I  was  for  some  time  puzzled 
by  it,  for  at  one  period  its  alliances  seemed  doubtful.  It 
occurs  as  spherical  cocci  of  variable  sizes,  from  0-5  to  i-o//, 
or  even  occasionally  up  to  1*5  pi  or  nearly  so,  in  diameter, 
in  irregular  botryoidal  groups,  and  perfectly  quiescent. 

It  stains  easily,  and  well-stained  specimens  may  show 
a  darker  more  or  less  central  spot,  and  a  paler  halo  round 
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the  cells.  Specimens  in  water  sometimes  seem  to  be  dis- 
tinctly  vacuolated,  or  even  to  have  granules  in  them,  and 
some  of  these  characters  at  first  led  me  to  suspect  its  being 
an  extremely  minute  yeast-form — for  instance,  the  vacuola- 
tjons,  the  paler  halo,  and  the  grouping— but  I  have  been 
able  by  cultures  to  determine  that  this  is  not  so :  it  is  a  true 
Schizomycete.  The  fact  that  it  does  not  ferment  glucose 
solutions  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  evidence  against  the  yeast 
view;  but  of  course  it  is  far  from  conclusive,  since  plenty 
of  yeasts  do  not  ferment  sugars.  In  the  absence  of  any 
proof  of  budding  I  considered  this  form  as  probably  a  Micro^ 
coccus^  and  the  occurrence  of  diplococd  and  rows  of  nearly 
or  quite  equal-sized  coed  point  to  the  same  condusion. 

On  cultivating  it  at  19-20*  in  broth-drops  under  the  /gth 
immersion  it  proved  to  be  a  5iiraM-like  Micrococcus  S  which 
divides  in  all  three  directions,  but  the  progeny  frequently 
partially  separate  later  on,  and  only  remain  united  in 
zoogloea-masses,  and  so  form  irregular  botryoidal  groups 
of  cocci  each  1-2  n  in  diameter.  The  high  refrangibility 
of  the  gelatinous  zoogloea  investment  makes  it  impossible 
directly  to  see  the  actual  act  of  division,  but  enough  evidence 
was  obtained  (see  Figs.  8  and  10)  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  organism. 

After  bein(;  sown  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  coed  are 
found  dividing  very  regularly  in  the  Sarcina-ioxia  (Fig.  H), 
but  in  the  course  of  another  twenty-four  hours  the  cocci 
partially  sqxirate  as  they  rapidly  divide,  and,  rounding  off, 
remain  agglomerated  in  the  characteristic  grape-like  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  8  </and  Fig.  9.  As  time  goes  on,  the  separa* 
tion  is  more  and  more  complete,  and  isolated  cocci  and 
diplococci  are  common  in  the  drop. 

The  scries  figured  in  Fig.  K  (a  to  ^  will  show  this.  At 
ii..<iO  am.  a  group  of  three  5tfrrrM-masses  was  isolated 
(a)  and  watched:  at  2.^)0  p.m.  the  ^tfrriM-divisions  had 
increased  as  seen  in  (b\  though  it  was  impossible  to  accurately 

•  The  txr«  ol  Groap  XVII  lo  iVoc.  R.  &.  Vol  &U,  p.  411. 
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count  the  cells.  The  group  had  rotated  through  about  i8o^ 
in  the  interval. 

At  4  p.m.  the  further  development  seen  in  (c)  had  taken 
place,  and  signs  of  loosening  of  the  individual  cells  were 
evident,  and  at  9.50  p.m.  the  group  was  a  rapidly  increasing 
botryoidal  mass  as  shown  at  {d).  Next  morning  it  was 
a  loose  mass  of  groups  like  Fig.  9. 

The  best  series,  however,  is  the  one  in  Fig.  10,  where 
I  traced  the  whole  course  of  development  under  the  ^^Uti 
immersion.  The  gelatine-drop  was  prepared  at  5  p.m.,  and 
after  allowing  time  to  solidify,  &c.,  the  single  coccus  drawn 
in  Fig.  10  (a)  was  fixed  at  5.55,  t=2o**C.  At  8.5  this  had 
grown  to  the  biscuit-shaped  figure  shown  at  (b);  and  at  1 1.40 
p.m.,  the  temperature  having  fallen  to  i9**C.,  there  were 
four  cocci  in  focus  {c).  Whether  growth  had  occurred  in  the 
plane  at  right-angles  to  the  paper  I  could  not  with  certainty 
determine,  but  was  of  opinion  that  it  had.  During  the  night 
the  tempefature  fell  to  16**  C,  but  was  at  18®  by  9.10  a.m., 
when  nine  cocci  were  clearly  visible  (rf),  and  certainly  some 
existed  in  the  depth,  but  I  could  not  focus  down  to  them. 

By  noon,  growth  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  two  groups 
of  four,  one  of  two,  and  some  behind  were  visible  [e) :  the 
temp.  =  19**  C. 

At  2.10  (t.=  i9°)  the  group  was  loosening  (/),  and  this 
went  on  as  the  growth  and  division  rapidly  advanced 
(^=4  p.m.,  t.  =  2i**),  till  at  9  p.m.  (t.  22**)  there  was  a  mass 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes  [k). 

Plate-cultures  at  12-15°  C  show  slowly-developing,  raised, 
dry,  rose-pink  points,  which  even  after  three  weeks  are  not 
more  than  1-2  mm.  in  diameter,  and  do  not  as  a  rule  liquefy. 
In  a  week  the  submerged  colonies,  under  the  \rd  objective,  are 
irregular,  roundish,  dull-pink  and  granular ;  while  the  emerged 
ones  are  prominent,  rose-pink,  opaque  drops,  showing  a  deeper 
centre,  and  a  paler  granular  zone  around.  Even  after  two 
months  the  rose-pink,  slightly  sunk,  projecting  points  are  not 
bigger  than  in  three-weeks*  plates  (Figs.  1-3). 

Under  the  Jrd  objective  the  older  emerged  colonies  show 
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ax  granular  discs  with  a  colourless  margin  and  dcq;x!r  centre, 
others  are  distinctly  zoned,  pink,  and  considerable  variation 
in  the  depth  of  colour  occurs,  from  pale-brick  red  to  lavender- 
tinted   rose-pinic 

Gelatine  streak  at  20*.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  growth 
begins  as  a  dry,  pale  lavender,  tinted  rosy  streak,  much  the 
colour  of  almond  petals.  In  a  fortnight  it  has  a  curious 
appearance  of  striping,  like  fresh-cut  muscle  under  a  lens. 
The  colour  gets  more  like  sealing-wax  at  the  thickened 
base.  The  transversely  striped  appearance — due  to  ridges — 
seems  a  constant  character.  In  the  course  of  a  month  or 
more  it  slowly  liquefies,  and  in  six  weeks  seven-eighths  of  the 
gelatine  is  quite  liquid. 

Stab-cultures  at  12-15*  show  small  dots  in  the  puncture- 
line  in  five  days,  and  a  protuberant  dry  pink  button  above. 
The  colour  deepens  to  plum-pink  as  the  button  widens,  and 
in  eighteen  days  no  trace  of  liquefaction  occurs. 

At  20*  the  growth  b  similar  (Fig.  4),  but  traces  of  sinking 
are  found  in  five  weeks ;  in  six  to  seven  weeks  the  gelatine 
is  liquefied  half-way  down,  and  even  more. 

It  requires  three  months  or  more  to  complete  the  lique- 
faction to  the  bottom. 

Agar.  In  forty-eight  hours  at  25*  a  dryish  rosy  streak 
of  isolated  and  conjoining  raised  dots.  In  three  weeks 
confluent  to  a  shining,  pasty,  rose-pink,  broad  streak,  with 
thicker  axis,  and  flattened,  radiately  striated  mesenteric  and 
indented  margins  (Fig.  /).  Consistence  pasty.  The  hue  is 
a  lavender-tinted  rosy  pink,  much  like  almond  petals. 

After  being  in  culture  some  time  on  Agar  at  25*,  numerous 
minute  dot  ccJonics  arc  formed,  hardly  showing  trace  of  pink 
in  six  days:  faint  pinkish  deposit.  The  growth  at  ^^*  is 
still  more  faint,  minute  pink  dots  appearing  in  ten  days. 

Potato.  At  ao-ia*  forms  a  pink,  rather  moist,  spreading 
layer  in  three  days,  which  in  five  days  becomes  almost 
vermilion,  thin,  and  spread  all  over.  The  colour  is  yery 
|KCuliar ;  |>erha|>s  carmine  is  the  nearest  hue  (Fig.  6).  The 
growth  on  alkaline  potato  is  extremely  slow,  or  even  niL 
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Normal  potato  at  35°  shows  very  5%ht  growth  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  Little  progress  in  four  days  to  a  week:  merely 
a  few  extremely  miaute  red  spots  in  a  watery  film. 

Carrot  at  25'  gives  a  thin  and  very  poor  pinkish-white 
growth  in  fourteen  days. 

Artichoke.    No  growth  in  fourteen  days  at  25'. 

Turnip,     No  growth  in  fourteen  days  at  25°. 

Broth.  No  growth  at  35°  in  a  week,  nor  after  a  month's 
subsequent  keeping  at  ordinary  temperatures.  At  25*  a  faint 
pinkish  deposit  in  three  days,  but  no  turbidity.  In  a  fort- 
night the  deposit  is  increased — granular  and  flesh-pink:  no 
turbidity  or  other  change.     The  pink  slowly  deepens  in  hue. 

Milk.  At  25°  showed  no  change  in  fifteen  days  beyond 
traces  of  pink  in  a  small  white  deposit.  This  had  not  in- 
creased by  the  third  week,  when  the  liquor  was  faintly 
but  distinctly  alkaline  in  reaction :  no  other  change,  but  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  months  there  are  traces  of 
peptonization  without  coagulation. 

Glucose  at  25°.  Showed  no  growth  in  fourteen  days. 
Not  proved  to  be  pathc^entc  for  guinea-pigs  according  to 
Professor  Kanthack.    The  results  are  doubtful. 

The  following  pink,  non-liquefying  micrococci  and  yeasts 
are  on  record. 

Micrococcus  cerasinus  siccus  (List')  is  a  very  minute  form, 
0-35  to  0-33  fx  in  diameter,  found  in  water,  but  growing  best 
at  high  temperatures— c. g.  37°  C. — and  not  doing  well  on 
gelatine.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  form  is  also 
noted  as  resembling  a  Torula  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  in- 
capable, according  to  Adametz,  of  inducing  fermentation. 
The  description  to  hand  is  very  meagre,  but  the  size, 
temperature,  and  other  characters  seem  different  from  those 
of  the  Thames  oiganism. 

M.  carneus  (Zimmermann)^  This  form,  found  in  the 
Chemnitz  water-supply,  presents  some  striking  resemblances 
to   the  Thames    one.    The  cocci   average    about    o-8fi  in 

'  EiienbeTg,  Baktnlologiiche  Dugnoitik,  p-  34.        '  Zimmermuin,  1.  c,  p.  78. 
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dumeter,  and  are  arranged  in  irregular  botryoidal  clumps. 
It  grows  best  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  poorly  at  30- 
33*  C.  The  growths  on  Agar  and  Potato  are  strikingly  similar 
to  my  results,  but  there  are  minute  diflerences  in  the 
description  of  the  plate^olonies,  possibly  due  to  diflferences 
in  the  temperature  of  our  cultivations.  Lustig^  describes 
a  red  form  {Coccus  ruber)  which  Maschek  found  in  water, 
and  which  he  regards  as  probably  identical  with  Zimmer- 
mann's  species.  The  diflerences  in  the  two  descriptions  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  great  as  those  between  Zimmermann's 
account  and  mine,  only  LustJg  gives  too  few  particulars 
(e.g.  as  to  temperatures,  &c)  for  a  decisive  judgement 

Another  red  Micrococcus  is  Flugge's  M.  cimma6artus\  also 
found  in  water  and  air.  Excepting  that  the  cocci  are  described 
as  '  large,'  and  frequently  in  pairs  or  in  tetrads,  and  that  the 
plate-colooiei  are  red-brown  under  the  low  power,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  short  diagnosis  to  separate  this  form  from 
the  above,  and  we  may  well  suspect  that  they  are  one  and 
the  same  form,  for  the  naked-eye  colours  of  Flugge's  species 
agree  ytry  well  Of  course  much  depends  on  what '  large ' 
means  in  his  diagnosis  '. 

Mac^^  describes  under  the  name  Af.  roseus  (Flugge) 
a  common  air-form,  in  twos,  threes  or  tetrads,  with  flat 
faces,  about  1*4/1  along  the  greatest  diameter.  It  does 
not  liquefy,  but  the  description  is  too  meagre  to  make  much 
of.  Mac6  also  points  out  how  similar  these  forms  appear 
to  be,  and  remarks  that  the  form  termed  Af.  annabarittus 
of  Zimmcrmann  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Flugges 
Jl/.  cinnabarcus. 

This  Af.  roseus  of  Flugge  must  however  be  distinguished 
from  the  Af.  roseus  of  Fiscnberg  referred  to  below,  as  well 
as  from   the   Af.  roseus   described   by   Maggiora\   a   non- 

*  iHJCfKMtik  dcf  Baktcricn  *\t%  Wattcrt,  p.  40. 
'  Mi^S*.  Um  MiliriHir|»mnlftmcn.  t^d^,  p   174. 

'  %t^t,  Timite    )iraii<|uc   dc    Uactcriolucic.  p    yis,  g^rtt  o^f^  which   wo«ld 
•Uvfil^fhrft  the  ioice  of  the  «U>irv.  '  Mace,  p.  j^ 

'  OUifn.  d.  Sjc  lUl.  il'i|;tcnc,  Aooo  XI,  18S9,  p.  J56,  No.  XXII. 
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liquefying  form,  06 /a  in  diameter,  associated  in  irregular 
glomeruli,  and  forming  a  pale  rose  pigment 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  M.  agilis  (Ali-Cohen  *), 
a  motile  form^  i  /a  in  diameter,  and  which  sometimes  liquefies 
slightly  after  a  long  time :  a  pink  layer  is  formed  on  Agar 
and  potato. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  non-liquefying  forms,  may 
be  mentioned  a  series  which  liquefy  the  gelatine : — Bumm's 
Diplococcus  roseus^y  a  liquefying  air  form  ;  Sarcina  rosea 
(Schroeter  ®),  also  a  liquefying  aerial  form  ;  M.  roseus  (Eisen« 
berg  *),  a  slowly  liquefying  form  found  in  sputum. 

Sarcina  mobUis  *  (Maurea),  said  to  be  motile  (?),  liquefies, 
and  will  not  develop  on  potato. 

Finally,  reference  may  be  made  to  Bacillus  prodigiosus^ 
which  is  often  termed  Micrococcus  prodigiosus^  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  its  rodlets  :  this  seems  identical  with  M.  haenta'- 
todes  described  by  Zopf  ®  as  the  form  concerned  in  bloody 
sweat. 

The  resemblances  to  Zimmermann's  M,  carneus,  which  he 
regards  as  probably  identical  with  Maschek's  form'',  is  so 
marked  that  only  one  point  of  importance  indicates  lack  of 
identity.  This  is  as  regards  the  mode  of  division.  Zimmer- 
mann  says  (1.  c.  p.  78)  the  divisions  occur  in  one  direction 
only,  but  I  find  the  divisions  occur  in  all  directions,  and  that 
in  certain  stages  the  groups  resemble  a  Sarcina,  It  is  an 
interesting  point  that  Maschek*s  form  (I  quote  from  Lustig, 
I.C.,  p.  40)  presents  the  same  similarity  to  a  Sarcina  that  mine 
does,  and  we  have  seen  that  Zimmermann  regards  Maschek's 


»  Central-bl.  f.  Bakt,  1889,  VI,  p.  36. 

'  D.  Mikroorg.  d.  gonoirhoischen  Schleimhauterkrankung,  2.  Ausg.,  Wiesbaden, 
1887  (Eisenberg,  1.  c,  p.  12). 
'  Eisenb.,  p.  16. 

*  Eisenb.,  p.  408  (quite  distinct  from  Flugge's  form  :  see  above). 

*  Sternberg,  Manual  of  Bacteriology,  p.  720. 

*  Spaltpiize,   p.   60;   see  also  Comil   and   Babes,  Bactdriologie,  p.  142,  and 
reference  to  a  form  mentioned  by  Pasteur. 

^  Zimmermann,  1.  c,  p.  79 ;  Maschek,  Bakt.  Unters.  d.  Leitmeritzer  Trinkw., 
p.  60 ;  Adametx,  Die  Baktehen  d.  Trink-  a.  Nutzwasser,  No.  1 7. 
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form  and  his  own  as  probably  identical,  and  Lustig  takes  the 
same  view. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
SarcinaAoxvti  and  the  StaphylococcusAoxva  of  Micrococci  are 
more  than  growth-forms  of  one  and  the  same  oi^ganism.  If 
this  turned  out  to  be  true,  Schroeter's  Sarcina  rosea— zxiA 
possibly  Mcnge's  Sarcina  of  red  milk  ^  is  the  same  organism — 
would  have  to  be  examined  in  this  connexion. 

Several  of  my  micro-cultures  in  broth-drops  showed,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  this  Micrococcus  forms  evident  Sarcina-X^^ 
groups  when  young  and  growing  slowly,  but  that  the 
botryoidal  (Staphylococcus'X^iift)  growth  prevails  later  on 
when  development  is  rapid. 

It  b  perhaps  not  incorrect  to  say  that  the  few  known  forms 
of  Sarcina  all  come  from  sources  (acid  media,  air,  water,  &c.) 
which  may  be  regarded  as  poor  pabula  for  such  organisms. 
In  any  case  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  the  suggestion,  because 
it  is  known  '  that  Sarcina-loxx^^  may  so  alter  their  habits  on 
certain  food-media  that  the  cells  become  isolated  by  dissolu- 
tion of  the  membranes  and  only  single  Micrococci^  or  (when 
dividing)  Diptococci^  are  found,  though  the  *  packet-form '  can 
be  obtained  by  another  alteration  of  the  food-medium. 

I  regard  the  case  as  not  only  interesting,  but  of  some 
importance,  for  no  one  would  have  been  able  to  infer  the 
existence  of  the  two  conditions  without  actual  culture  in 
hanging-drops. 

This  form  was  easily  revived  on  July  13  from  an  Agar 
culture  of  the  preceding  Aug.  14- i.e.  eleven  months— and 
soon  came  up  normal. 

Its  peculiar  cherry  red  (cerise)  colour  and  other  characters 
were  a«i  before,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  diflcrcnces 
between  it  and  certain  other  red  species— e.g.  U.prodigiosus — 
were  maintained. 

*  Ccnirml  la  i   lUkt,  VI,  y.  5«>5. 
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IV.   A  Fseudo-bacillus  ^.    (Plate  XXI.) 

This  occurs  as  irregular  and  often  curved  rods  4  x  i  /a  in  water, 
motionless,  often  with  spore-like  darker  spots  in  them,  and 
breaking  up  into  cocci.  •  In  old  gelatine-cultures  only  the 
cocci  are  found,  in  chains  or  groups,  or  as  diplococci  and 
single  cells,  about  i  /a  or  a  little  less  when  stained.  They 
stain  by  Gram's  method. 

No  true  endogenous  spores  have  been  found,  though  easily 
stained  oval  bodies  occur  in  the  rods  as  described. 

In  broth  the  motionless  rods  are  often  slightly  curved,  and 
measure  2-3  x  i-i*2  yt^  and  grow  out  to  short  filaments  10-12  fi 
and  segmented.  In  some  cases  inflated  involution  forms 
occur,  nearly  a  fx  thick. 

Plate-cultures  at  12-15°  C.  show  in  four  days  as  raised 
yellowish -white  colonies,  fairly  quickly  growing,  and  already 
coalescing.  The  submerged  ones  are  very  opaque,  yellowish 
white,  not  zoned.  Liquefaction  begins  in  a  week,  as  a  slight 
sinking,  but  does  not  progress  (Fig.  i). 

After  three  months  in  culture,  plates  at  18-20'  showed 
nothing  to  the  unaided  eye  until  the  third  day,  but  in  forty- 
eight  hours  the  \  detected  minute  pale  discs.  On  the  third 
day  just  visible  as  white  points,  which  under  the  \  are  greyish, 
hyaline,  coarsely  granular. 

On  the  fifth  day  they  look  like  raised  drops  of  milk,  1  mm. 
diameter,  domed,  opaque,  glistening  yellowish  white.  Under 
\  course,  grey-yellowish,  and  opaque. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  are  1-5-2  mm.,  on  the  seventh 
2-3  mm.,  opaque,  cream-coloured,  flattened  domes.  On  the 
ninth  day  3-4  mm.,  shining  and  like  drops  of  cream.  No  trace 
of  sinking,  though  some  run  together  when  in  contact.  The 
peculiar  gh'stening  appearance  of  the  colonies  is  due  to  their 
wetness — as  if  sweating  water  on  the  surface. 

Stab-cultures  at  l2-l5^  In  two  days  a  raised  dome-like 
button,  porcellanous  white,  and  slight  yellowish  dots  in  tunnel. 

»  Referred  to  as  type  of  Group  XVIII  in  Proc.  R.  S.,  Vol.  Lxi,  p.  42'- 
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In  a  week  the  colony  above  is  a  pure  white,  much  raised,  and 
shining  like  wet  glazed  porcelain.  In  a  month  it  becomes 
cream-like  and  soft. 

At  20*  it  grows  equally  well  on  acid  and  alkaline  gelatine. 
In  three  days  it  is  a  very  white  raised  button,  2-3  mm.,  with 
slightly  confluent  dots  in  tunnel.  On  the  fourth  day  it  is  like 
porcelain,  thick,  glistening,  raised.  After  about  the  sixth  day 
it  acquires  concentric  zones  and  a  cream-colour,  and  looks  as 
if  turned  (terraced)  out  of  cream-coloured  porcelain.  No 
liquefaction,  even  in  ten  weeks. 

Streak-culture  at  20*.  Cream-colotired,  raised,  glistening 
streak  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  this  grows  fairly  rapidly  (Fig. 
9).  In  a  week  it  is  a  thick,  glistening,  creamy  porcelain-like 
patch,  broader  below.     No  liquefaction  in  two  months. 

Agar  at  30*.  Forms  a  feeble  streak,  very  thin,  which  makes 
no  progress  after  forty-eight  hours,  but  fades  out  as  a  trans- 
parent film.  Invisible  in  eight  days.  At  35*  also  no  growth 
in  five  days,  whereas  cultures  at  the  same  time  at  23-25* 
formed  a  milk-like,  broad,  thin,  shining,  gummy  or  waxy 
streak  with  dense  yellowish-white  deposit  all  through  the 
drainage  (Fig.  10). 

Potato  at  22*.  In  twenty-four  hoiurs  a  wet  spot,  like  dew. 
In  three  days  this  b  a  diflTusc  thin  streak  like  milk  and  water. 
•It  thickens  on  the  fourth  day  to  a  grey  paste,  and  in  a  week 
is  a  not  very  extensive  patch  of  cream-like,  flesh-coloured 
|)astc  (Fi^.  H).  On  normal  potato  the  growth  is  much  more 
raiscil  ami  distinctly  flesh-coloured  than  on  alkaline  potato, 
|K:rhaps  because  the  potato  acciuiresa  pale  violet  hue  showing 
it  up.  In  ten  days  or  so,  both  cultures  arc  like  rich  bufl"  or 
flcsh-colourcil  cream. 

At  34*  the  (growth  fail.«.  A  dew-like  patch  forms  at  first, 
but  shows  no  advance  in  six  days. 

Hut  on  keeping  the  tube  at  lower  temperatures,  the 
characteristic  flowing  cream-like  patch  forms  after  some  time. 

Hroth  at  23*  shows  tracer  of  turbidity  in  forty-ci^jht  hours, 
and  a  slight  dc|)o>it  in  three  days.  On  the  fifth  day  a  copious 
)cllowL*»h- white  dc'i>usit.     In  a  week,  ^till  turbid  and  a  white 
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ring.  In  three  weeks  still  turbid,  white  ring,  and  copious 
yellowish  or  buff  deposit. 

Milk  at  25^  shows  no  change  in  fourteen  days.  In  three 
weeks  it  is  just  acid,  but  no  apparent  alteration. 

Glucose  at  25^  A  slight  white  deposit  in  three  days.  In 
three  weeks  greasy  flecks  above  and  a  fairly  abundant 
yellowish-white  deposit. 

This  form  is  not  pathogenic  to  guinea-pigs,  according  to 
Professor  Kanthack. 

It  was  easily  revived  from  an  Agar-tube  which  had  laid 
quiescent  from  May  to  June  in  the  following  year — i.  e. 
thirteen  months.  It  came  up  very  pale  and  weak  at  first, 
but  soon  recovered  all  its  normal  characters  as  described. 
From  the  sum  of  the  characters^  including  the  results  of 
microscopic  cultures  below,  this  form  presents  resemblances 
to  B.  diphtheriae  which  cannot  be  neglected,  but  it  is  not 
a  Bacillus. 

When  I  came  to  make  micro-cultures  of  this  organism  in 
hanging-drops  of  gelatine  and  of  broth,  some  unexpected 
results  were  obtained  of  considerable  interest  and  importance. 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this : — 

A  gelatine  drop-culture  twelve  hours  old  had  a  rodlet  4  x  1  fx 
at  8  a.m.  (t  =  21** C),  which  was  fixed  and  observed  under 
the  Zeiss  E  as  shown  in  Fig.  6  {a-k\  At  9.30  the  muchr 
longer  and  sharply  bent  rod  was  behaving  very  curiously  for 
a  Schizomycete,  for  it  appeared  to  be  putting  out  a  branch  at 
right  angles  from  its  lower  segment  (Fig.  6  c), 

At  10.30  the  much  diluted  gelatine  was  nearly  fluid  and  an 
end-segment  had  broken  off  to  the  right  and  floated  somewhat 
to  the  middle  of  the  parent  rod  and  there  divided.  The 
further  course  of  the  formation  of  the  colony  is  visible  in  the 
drawings  (d-h).  At  4.40  p.m.  a  circular  colony  24  m  in 
diameter  had  been  formed  {i):  at  8  p.m.  this  was  32  m  in 
diameter  (j).  Next  morning  at  9  o'clock  it  measured  75  /n 
across  {k) ',  and  by  noon  it  was  90  /n  in  diameter  and  quite 
typical. 

'  Sketched  under  a  lower  power. 
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Now  it  is  pretty  dear  that  apart  from  that  curious  lateral 
branch,  there  is  very  little  to  denote  that  this  is  not  a  typical 
Schizomycete,the  segmentation  of  which  is  at  first  into  rather 
long  rods  (10-12^)  and  then  into  shorter  ones  (about  3-4  m)- 
But  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  branch  was  a  true  branch, 
and  further  examination  in  hanging-drops  under  the  ^  and 
f^  immersion  led  to  the  proof  that  this  organism  is  not  a  true 
SckisomxciU  ai  all^  but  an  oidium-stage  of  an  extremely 
minute  fungus. 

The  following  series  (Fig.  5),  traced  under  the  I'f  in  a  broth* 
drop,  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  this. 

At  6.1 5  a.m.  a  rodlet  (tf)  3  x  i  m  was  fixed,  and  at  8.40  a.m.  it 
had  grown  out  to  a  short  curved  filament  (b)  about  la  m  long : 
this  was  longer  and  distinctly  segmented  {c)  at  9  a.m.,  and  just 
before  10  o'clock  (d)  the  longer  segment  was  forming  two 
branches,  which  had  grown  considerably  by  11.10,  and  at 
ia.30  p.m.  had  crossed  one  over  the  other  (/and/).  The  long 
segments  now  showed  several  septa,  not  easy  to  see  but 
certainly  visible  with  careful  focussing.  At  a  p.m.  {g)  the 
s^ments  were  breaking  apart,  after  further  growth  of  the 
ttrminal  ones^  i.  e.  the  growth  was  not  iniercalaty.  At  7  p.m. 
(k)  quite  a  large  colony  of  separated  segments,  like  rods,  had 
formed,  only  part  of  which  is  figured.  And  next  morning 
the  still  more  broken  up  rod-like  segments —some  curved- 
had  spore- like,  brilliant  oval  bodies  in  them  (/').  These  arc 
of  the  nature  of  oidia  or  cklamydospores^  in  fact  These  stain 
easily,  H-ith  the  ordinary  alkaline  mcthylcnc-blue,for  instance. 

As  the  figures  (Figs.  4,  5  and  7)  show,  these  stainable 
points  appear  before  the  final  segmentation  of  the  rods  into 
coccus-like  short  joints-  oidia <— and  then  the  membrane 
apfKrars  to  thicken  round  them,  converting  them  into  si>orc- 
like  (hlamydospores. 

Now,  the  point  of  special  interest  is  that  here  wc  have  an 
or^^anism  which,  according  to  all  its  properties  as  tested  by 
urdinar)'  bacteriol<»|^ical  methods,  is  a  luutcrium.  Its  micro* 
scopic  ;ip|>car.inces.  as  shown  in  st.iincd  prc|iaratiotis,  its 
behaviour  in  plate-cultures,  and  on  and  in  all  the  usual  media 
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employed  by  bacteriologists,  all  suggest  its  being  a  Scfatzo- 
mycete.  Nothing  but  cultivation  in  hanging-drops  could 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  true  Schizomycete 
at  all,  but  an  extremely  minute  Fungus — at  least,  I  presume 
no  one  will  dispute  that  its  apical  growth,  acropetal  mode 
of  branching,  and  other  morpholog^ical  characters  constitute 
more  important  tests  than  the  bacteriological  ones.  Such 
forms  are  quite  common  among  the  Basidiomycetes  ^. 

In  case  any  one  should  dispute  this,  however,  it  rests 
with  him  to  construct  a  new  definition  of  the  Schizomycetes. 
Meanwhile,  I  emphasize  the  point — a  point  which  I  have 
insis'ted  on  elsewhere — that  minuteness,  staining  reactions 
rapid  growth  and  the  characters  obtained  in  plate-cultures 
do  not  prove  that  an  organism  is  a  Schizomycete,  and  nothing 
but  micro-cultures,  difficult  as  they  may  be  and  are,  can  ever 
decide  the  point. 

This  point  raises  another  matter  of  considerable  interest, 
however,  viz.  that  of  the  multiple  origin  of  the  group  commonly 
known  as  Bacteria,  by  which  I  mean  not  only  the  Schizomy- 
cetes proper,  but  the  totality  of  micro-organisms  usually 
grouped  with  them. 

Excellent  evidence  exists  for  the  view  that  the  true  fila- 
mentous Bacilli  (the  Eu-bacilli  or  Endosporous  Bacteria  of 
De  Bary)  and  the  segmenting  Bacteria  which  form  no  Endo- 
spores  (De  Bary's  Arthrobacteria)  must  be  regarded  as  having 
their  origin  from  among  the  lower  Algae,  and  it  is  customary 
to  refer  the  former  to  groups  like  Oscillatoriae  and  the  latter 
to  forms  like  Nostoc.^  Whether  the  group  to  which  Cladothrix, 
Leptothrix^  and  Beggiatoa  are  commonly  referred  can  be 
joined  to  these  is  a  debatable  point 

For  the  various  forms  of  Sarcina  and  Micrococcus^  again, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  analogous  forms  among  the  lower 
Algae,  eg.  Chroococcaceae  and  Palmellaceae,  though  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Micrococci  are  often  merely  the  ultimate 
segments  of  anthrosporous  filaments. 

Without  entering  into  the  discussion  as  to  alliances  between 

^  See  Brefeld,  Untcrs.  aus  d.  Gcsammtgebiete  dcr  Mykologic,  Heft  8. 
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various  forms  of  Bacteria  (in  the  wide  sense)  with  Protozoa 
and  Myxomycetes,  and  merely  admitting  that  such  alliance 
may  well  exist  among  the  group,  I  would  simply  refer  to 
a  possible  source  of  confusion  which  has  become  more  and 
more  probable  since  Brefeld  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  frequency  of  oidium-forms  and  chlamydospores  among 
the  Fungi  \  namely  that  these  forms  when  very  minute  may 
easily  be  confounded  with  Schizomycetes.  The  only  test  b 
the  acropetal  mode  of  growth. 

That  minute  yeast-forms  are  also  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
Micrococci  is  evident.  I  had  recently  in  my  laboratory  a 
minute  organism  which  grows  in  Canada-balsam,  and  am  as 
yet  unable  to  say  with  certainty  whether  it  is  a  yeast-form  or 
a  Schizomycete* 

Here  then  we  have  a  good  deal  of  matter  for  further  re- 
search, for  it  is  almost  certain  that  minute  organisms  which 
will  grow  in  gelatine  and  other  media,  and  which  stain  by 
ordinary  methods,  are  continually  being  desojbed  as  Schizo* 
mycetes  without  the  application  of  the  only  test  which 
really  decides  the  question. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  we  shall  have  to 
revise  our  views  as  to  the  divisions  of  the  accepted  Schizomy- 
cctcs  \ery  much  before  long.  For  instance,  Fischers  recent 
work  on  the  cilia  of  Bacteria'  seems  to  raise  the  question 
whether  wc  must  not  assume  a  different  on^m  for  the  ciliated 
forms  of '  bacilli '  and  for  the  non-ciliated  ones  ;  and,  in  view  of 
Ali-Cohen's  discovery  of  a  ciliated  *  Micrococcus  *  *  (J/.  ^His)^ 
the  same  applies  to  the  Micrococci. 

In  any  case  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
or(;anisms  (;rou|>ed  under  the  common  denomination  ol 
liactcria  (in  the  wide  sense,  but  including  obvious  Fun(;i)  are 
a  hctcro(;cnc(iUs  collection  of  organisms  with  very  diflfcrcnt 
alliances,  some  of  which  have  been  indicated  ^ 

*  Itrrlcl't.  L  c.  '  I'nirrv  ub.  d.  Iko  d.  CjrtaophTCtcn  ttod  lUktrrim. 

*  (  rtttrtlbl   i  Ikkl  .  lUml  \\,  |>.  yy 

*  Mt^uU.  >)«lctn  d  lUklrrtrn.  l^;;.  %nA  Kltchrr.  VotlrtMiai^m  ubcf  lUktrrkfi, 
|H(^7.  havr  rrvcntly  |i«4>)«>«c«l  cttc«i»i«c  frviUtJltt  oi  ihr  iUwMtKAtKiCi,  and  luivc 
lAlac^  UlttlUf  «ii»i«liou»,  but  ImjC  «|«ltc  the  aAiac  |jo4iiU  AA  1  bftW  bcfC  »«Q^cU. 
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Another  point  of  importance,  however,  concerns  those 
endosporous  bacilli  which  are  never  motile,  e.g.  B.  Anthracis^ 
and  those  which  have  cilia,  e.  g.  B.  subiilis.  I  believe  no  one 
has  suggested  that  the  former  may  have  had  a  totally  different 
origin  from  the  latter  and  that  both  may  have  been  derived 
from  ancestors  other  than  Cyanophyceae ;  but  it  seems  not 
impossible  that  minute  reduced  forms  of  Zygnemaceae  and 
allied  Conjugatae  may  have  given  rise  to  the  non-motile 
bacilli.  In  such  an  event  the  endospores  are  probably  homo- 
logues  of  azygospores  ^,  the  intercalary  growth,  division, 
shapes  of  cells,  and  even  the  tendency  to  gelatinization  of  the 
cell-walls  remaining  the  same. 

Indeed  we  may  go  further.  Many  Ulothricaceae  would 
serve  as  prototypes  of  ciliated  bacilli  if  they  lost  their 
chlorophyll  and  became  reduced.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
we  may  have  to  abandon  the  Cyanophyceae  as  probable 
ancestors  of  endosporous  forms  altogether,  for  none  of  the 
Oscillarieae  deyelop  ciliated  cells,  while  many  Chlorophyceae 
have  intercalary  growth  and  gelatinous  walls. 

Even  the  curious  pedicellate  bacilli,  which  form  one-sided 
growths  or  stalks  of  gelatinous  consistence,  such  as  my  B. 
vermiforme'^  and  the  B.  pediculatum  of  Koch  and  Hosaeus"*, 
are  not  without  possible  parallels  among  Chlorophyceae,  e.  g. 
Naegeli's  Oocarditim  *  and  other  Tetrasporeae. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  probable  that  some  of  the  Chlamy- 
dobacteriaceae  have  had  a  totally  different  origin  from  any 
of  the  other  Schizomycetes,  as  is  especially  evident  when 
forms  like  Phragmidothrix  are  compared  with  Bangia  and 
its  allies. 

The  development  of  endospores  has  undoubted  analogies 
with  the  formation  of  cysts  in  certain  Flagellatae— e.  g.  Chro- 
mulina  and  Manas — as  Migula  has  pointed  out^,  and  there  are 
several  other  cases. 

*  Klebs,  Die  Bedingungen  d.  Fortpflaniang  einiger  Algen,  &c.,  p.  355. 
'  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  clxxxiii,  1893,  p.  149. 

'  Lafar,  Technische  Mykologie,  p.  347. 

*  rflanzcDfamilien,  1.  Th.,  3.  Ablh ,  p.  51.  Fig.  33. 

*  Pdanzenfamilien,  i.  Th.,  i.  Abth.  a.,  p.  11. 
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The  Schizo-saccharomycetea,  again,  form  a  group  which 
suggest  obvious  relationships  to  the  yeasts,  while  Thaxter's 
Myxobacteriaceae  point  to  aUiances  with  the  Myxomycetes. 

AU  things  considered,  therefore,  I  think  we  should  be 
prepared  to  accept  that  the  morphological  relationships  of 
the  minute  organisms  grouped  together  as  Schizomycetes  are 
neither  few  nor  simple,  and  that  their  phylogeny  is  probably 
not  even  comparable  with  a  complex  tree-form,  but  is  multiple 
in  origin. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES  IN  PLATES 

XX  AND  XXL 

lllostrating  Professor  Marshall  Ward*s  paper  on  Thames  Bacteria. 

PLATE  XX. 

I.  Short  Colourless  Bacterium. 

Fig.  I.  Rodlets  and  cocci  a  actively  growing  on  gelatine  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture ;  b  on  gelatine  at  20^  C. ;  c  form  from*  an  old  Agar-caltnre. 

Fig.  2.  Gelatine  plate-colonies  at  ao°  C.  a  on  the  third  day,  b  on  the  sixth 
day  after  making  plates. 

Fig.  3.  Culture  from  single  rodlet  At  3  p.m.  a  rodlet  (one  of  two)  «» a  x  1  /c 
was  fixed  in  gelatine  at  ao*^  C.  a,  at  10  p.m.  this  had  divided  b,  and  at  11  a.m. 
next  morning  it  had  formed  the  colony  ^ :  see  p.  a8S. 

Fig.  4.  Stab-gelatine,  one  month  at  ao°  C. 

Fig.  5.  Streak-gelatine,  one  week  at  ao**  C. 

Fig.  6.  Agar-culture,  four  days  at  ao^  C.  The  layer  in  a  consists  of  coalescent 
colonies  shovm  slightly  magnified  in  b, 

II.  Capsuled  Coccus  or  Bacterium. 

Fig.  I.  Plate-colonies  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  week  old.  a  an  emerged 
colony  under  ^  showing  the  characteristic  streakings;  b  a  submerged  colony 
natural  size,  and  c  the  same  under  ^  showing  the  gland-like  appearance ;  d  a 
portion  of  a  under  E/4,  showing  the  embedded  zoogloea- masses. 

Fig.  2.  Three  submerged  colonies,  two  days  at  20°  C. 

Fig.  3.  A  piece  of  Agar-culture,  showing  embedded  zoogloeas  :  a  under  \  • 
b  under  ^  imm.  in  water  ;  and  c  the  same  stained  with  methylene  blue,  showing 
the  '  capsule  *  round  the  masses  embedded  in  gelatinous  matrix.  The  capsuled 
masses  average  4-6 /i  to  larger  and  smaller :  the  organisms,  2  x  i  ft  to  i  x  1  ft. 

Fig.  4.  Stained  specimen  after  passage  through  animal ;  preparation  from 
plastic  lymph  ^  imm.    Capsules  hardly  visible ;  cocci  i  x  0-75  to  i  x  0*9  /i. 

Fig.  5.  Similar  from  peritoneal  fluid:  the  'capsules  '  visible.     Cocci  about  0-75 

to  l*0/i. 

Fig.  6.  Similar  preparation  from  Agar-culture  stained  by  Gram's  method. 
'Capsuled'  masses  6-10 m;  rodlet*  i  xo-6  to  cocci  about  o*6  to  0*75 fc 

Fig.  7.  Colonies  after  one  year's  rest,  seven  days*  plate  at  18-20"  C.     Nat.  size. 
Fig.  8.  A  ten  days'  stal)-culture  showing  commencement  of  the  li^uefactiou. 
Fig.  9.  A  nine  days'  streak-gclatine-culture. 
Fig.  10.  An  Agar-culture  after  revival.     Five  days  at  35°  C. 
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Fig.  1 1.  A  pofato-caltnre  (rtriTcd),  three  day*  at  25^  C. 

Fig.  IS.  «,  a  rodlct  25  x  1  /« lown  at  3  p.in.  in  geUtine-drop  at  35**  C ;  i,  the 
aainc,  divided  into  fo«r  rodlcts  at  10  p.m.     ^  imm. 

Kig.  13.  A  timtlar  cnltnre  thowing  the  otcillating  moTemeots  in  the  paittalljr 
liquefied  gelatine.  In  41  the  pair  of  rodlett  together  end  to  end ;  k  they  have  flown 
apaft ;  f  come  together  again ;  €l  again  apart.  This  oscillating  moYement  may 
coooem  both  or  only  one  rodlct  at  a  time. 

Kig.  14.  Similar  cnltnre.  a  rodlet  (Ued  at  lasj  p.m.;  k  the  lame  dividing  at 
1 1  p.m. ;  and  (  otdllating  apart  at  1 1 .5  p.m.  At  7  neat  morning  the  colony  d^ 
15  /I  in  average  diameter,  had  been  formed. 

Kig.  15.  «,  a  rodlet  fiicd  at  4  p.m.  Thi«  remained  at  15**  C.  through  the  night : 
at  8.15  a.m.  neat  day  it  had  given  riie  to  8-10  bacilli  h  formniga  minnte  colony 
3li  diam.  The  temperature  then  slowly  rose  to  25^  by  3  p.m.,  when* the  colony 
c  had  resulted,  about  15  |i  diam.  At  8.30  pjn.  the  rodlets  were  actively  swanning, 
but  came  to  rest  during  the  night. 

Kig.  16.  A  series  showing  division  ftc  of  rodlcts  b  gelatine.  «  at  10  ajn. ; 
^  at  1010;  r  at  10.35;  d  at  11.40;  #at  ia.JO;/at  11.45.  t.«iiiingfron  11*5* 
to  13-5**  (sec  p.  301 ).    1*1  immersion. 
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III.  Rosi-PiNK  Micrococcus. 

Fig.  I .  Plate-colonica  at  15-ao*  C  for  ten  days :  nat  site. 

Kig.  J.  The  same  in  a  month :  nat  ttae. 

Fig.  3.  The  same,  sli  weeks*  under  |. 

Fig.  4.  Scab<alture,  five  days  at  20"  C 

Fag.  5.  Agar-cnltnrt,  three  weeks  at  15*  C 

Kig.  6.  Totato-cnlture,  fourteen  days  at  m"*  C. 

Kig.  7.  Groups  o^  coed  under  f^  :  a  fresh ;  k  stained. 

l-ig.  8.  Ikoth-drop  culture  under  ^,  showing  Sarciaa-form :  «  at  11.50  a.m  ; 
k  at  i.30  p.m. ;  <*  at  4  p.m. ;  <^at  9.50  p.m. 

Kig.  9  Characteristic  groupt  from  a  strting  culture  at  20^  C.  on  third  day 
untlcT  \,  showing  the  gUo«)olar  botryoidal  mas«em. 

^ig.  10.  Gelatine-drop  culture  under  ,*«  imm.  «  st  5.55  |vm. ;  ^•8.5  p.m.  ; 
<  .-  II  40  p.m. ;  </«9.io  a.m.  neit  day;  /*- 12  noon  ;  /«  j.io  p.m. ;  /•4  p.m. ; 
4  ••  y  (i.m.     Tcm|irrstures  fell  from  20^  to  16*  C,  then  ruae  to  21''  C. 


IV.   A  Psii'do-Bacillii. 

Kig.  1.  riaie-colonies  :  e  on  (uurth  day  at  15-18*,  under  | ;  h  after  fowttcn  dayt 
at  20'  C     Nat.  MIC. 

l-ig   2.  f*1air<olatiiet  at  20^  after  seven  days.     Nat.  siie. 

^Ig.  3    Kodlcl*  (rum  an  old  grUtinr  culture.  ^  Imm. 

^ijj   4.  k»il»  titiftcd  with  mrthylblur.  ,»,  Imm.,  ihuwmg  tpore  like  bodW«. 

Iig   5.   A    rud   a    in    Uuth  drv»p    at    175*  19'  C,    under    ,*|    imm.,    showing 
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On  the  Roots  of  Bignonia. 

BY 

T.  G.  HILL, 

S^wmtd  SfMtur  in  BOamf^  K&yai  Cotitgt  ifScumt,  Lctuiam. 


With  PUie  XXn. 


HAVING  had  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  root- 
structure  of  a  few  species  ofBignonia,  it  seemed  desirable, 
as  there  exist  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  roots  of  these 
plants  follow  the  anomalous  structure  of  the  stem,  to  put 
the  results  obtained  on  record. 

As  far  back  as  i  Kj;o  Criigcr '  drew  attention  to  the  curious 
tuberous  grouihs  found  on  the  roots  of  Bignoma  Unguis^  and 
he  also  stated  that  the  same  anomaly  occurred  in  the  roots 
as  in  the  stem.  This  was  subsequently  denied  by  later 
investigators.  Thus  Bureau  *  says,  •  M.  Criiger  ...  II  a 
suivi.  dit-il,  ce  d<Jvclop|)emcnt  sur  Ic  Bigfwnia  Unguis.  J'al 
pu  examiner  une  r.icine  dc  cette  mcme  espice,  et  je  dois 
dire  que  mcs  obscnations  ne  s'accordent  point  avec  celles 
dc  M.  Crugcr.*  Further  on  in  his  monograph  he  states:  'On 
ne  voit  point  Ic  tissu  ligncux  s*arrcter  dans  son  d<^veloppement 
sur  quatre  points  oppos^Ss  en  croix,  et  Ic  liber  remplir  Ics  vides 

*   II.  Cniifrf.  IWiC   Zljj.,  Vol,  vtil,  |*ji.  109-110. 
'  ItorcAu,  MunO|^.  dc*  ll»|^<jnuicra,  1864,  p.  1 49. 
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ainsi  formds:  mais  il  y  a  n^anmoins  une  penetration  de 
recorce  dans  le  bois.*  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that 
Bureau  remarks  that  he  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether  his 
plant  was  really  Bignonia  Unguis  and  not  Stigmaphyllon ;  he 
decided  it  was  the  former,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
sieve-tubes.  Judging  from  further  remarks  which  he  makes 
on  the  root-structure  of  this  plant,  it  is  very  probable  that 
his  material  came  from  a  wrongly  named  specimen.  De  Bary  * 
states  that  he  was  unable  to  find  the  characteristic  stem- 
structures  in  the  roots  of  Bignonia  capreolata. 

Van  Tieghem  ^  states  at  the  end  of  his  description  of  the 
stems  of  these  plants : '  Les  racines  de  ces  m£mes  Bignoniacees 
ne  paraissent  pas  presenter  ces  anomalies.' 

Before  passing  on  to  (he  root-structure  of  these  plants  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  briefly  describe  the  structure  which 
obtains  in  the  stem  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Secondary  thickening  begins  quite  normally,  as  in  other 
dicotyledonous  woody  plants.  Sooner  or  later  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  wood  slackens  very  much  at  four  points 
arranged  cross-wise ;  and  as  the  secondary  growth  of  wood 
at  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  circumference  continues 
at  the  same  rate  as  before,  it  follows  that  four  depressions  are 
left  dipping  down  into  the  secondary  wood  :  but  inasmuch  as 
the  formation  of  phloem  at  these  four  points  is  increased  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  decreased  formation  of  wood,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  depressions  are  quite  filled  up  with  phloem 
as  far  as  the  outer  limits  of  the  bast,  so  that  the  general 
external  form  of  the  stem  remains  similar  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  plant.  These  four  phloem-wedges  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  many  Bignonias.  The  cambium  at  the  bottom  of 
each  depression  still  slowly  forms  xylem-elements,  and  in  the 
cortex  of  the  stem  numerous  sclerenchymatous  masses  occur. 

An  essentially  similar  structure  obtains  in  the  root.  In  the 
ordinary  root  four  phloem-wedges  are  found,  and  their 
development  is  identical  with  those  of  the  stem. 

'  Dc  Bary,  Comp.  Anat.,  Eng.  ed.,  p.  573. 
'  Van  Tieghem,  Tiaitc  dc  Bolanique,  p.  833. 
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We  will  now  turn  to  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
root-structure  in  various  species. 

Bicnonia  Unsuis.  In  this  species  the  anomalous  structure 
of  the  stem  is  undoubtedly  present  in  the  root  The  structure 
of  the  normal  root  without  any  sunken  phloem  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  I,  the  protoxylem  and  the  medullary  rays  are  well 
marked  and  quite  typical.  With  this  illustration  might  be 
compared  Fig.  a,  which  is  a  somewhat  diagrammatic  repre- 
sentation of  a  transverse  section  of  an  older  part  of  the  root 
figured  in  Fig.  i.  It  will  be  obaerved  that  the  formation 
of  sunken  phloem  has  gone  on  to  some  extent. 

The  first  indication  of  the  sunken  phloem  makes  its 
appearance  in  quite  snudl  roots  fix>m  •%  to  i  mm.  in  diameter, 
with  five  to  ten  cells  in  the  radial  rows  of  secondary  wood. 
Such  a  stage  b  indicated  in  Fig.  3,  whidi  illustrates  a  trans- 
verse  sectkm  of  a  young  root  It  will  be  seen  that  that 
protoxylem  (fxy)  is  well  marked^  and  is  typically  that  of 
a  root  both  as  regards  structure  and  position;  secondary 
growth  of  wood  has  not  gone  on  to  any  great  extent ;  the 
phloem  exhibits  very  fine  sieve-tubes  and  companion-cells; 
and  finally  the  cortical  sderenchyma  is  made  up  of  fibres 
lignified  to  a  very  great  extent,  so  that  the  lumina  are  quite 
amalL  In  these  fibres  Very  fine  simple  pits  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  preparation  from  which  this  figure  was  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  roots  with  about  %6  cells 
in  the  radial  rows  of  secondary  wood  the  process  has  not 
gone  much  farther;  thus  it  seems  that  the  development  of 
the  sunken  phloem  does  not  originate  at  the  same  time  in 
equally  developed  roots.  In  roots  of  about  1*3  mm.  diameter 
the  development  has  proceeded  until,  with  a  diameter  of 
176  mm.,  the  stage  has  reached  that  figured  in  Fig.  4.  In 
some  roots  of  a  smaller  diameter  than  the  last,  vis.  1*5  mm., 
the  development  has  gone  on  to  a  greater  extent,  the  sunken 
phloem  being  'iM  to  •3  mm.  in  depth  (measured  from  the 
outer  limit  of  the  wood).  Such  a  stage  is  indicated  in  Fig.  5. 
Cruger^  states  that  the  anomaly  is  not  so  regular  as  in 
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the  stem.  I  have  been  unable  to  verify  this.  Most  of  my 
preparations  show  a  very  regular  structure,  e.  g.  those  of  the 
stage  indicated  in  Fig.  5,  and  only  in  one  case  have  indi- 
cations of  six  phloem -wedges  been  seen. 

The  roots  of  Bignonia  Unguis  have  a  further  interest  in 
the  fact  that,  at  intervals^  they  swell  out  into  tuberous  growths 
resembling  those  occurring  in  the  roots  of  certain  species  of 
Asparagus ;  they  may  attain  a  diameter  of  about  i  cm.  and 
a  length  of  about  i  \  cm. 

In  a  transverse  section  it  is  seen  that  there  are  many  points 
of  similarity  between  the  tuberous  and  the  ordinary  roots. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  well-developed  periderm,  and  in  the 
cortex  there  are  numerous  masses  of  sclerenchymatous 
elements.  In  the  tuberous  roots,  however,  they  are  arranged 
more  regularly  in  concentric  rings,  and  the  masses  also  grow 
smaller  towards  the  periphery;  the  sieve-tubes  and  com- 
panion-cells are  well  marked ;  and  finally  there  are  well- 
marked  protoxylem-groups. 

The  chief  points  of  dissimilarity  between  the  tuberous  and 
other  parts  of  the  root  lie  in  the  great  development  in  the 
former  of  parenchyma  in  the  cortex  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
the  pith ;  and  also  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  xylem  into 
separate  masses,  often  by  a  certain  ^amount  of  dilatation 
parenchyma. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  structures  described 
above  belonging  to  the  roots.  In  the  first  instance  the 
material  was  carefully  examined  for  any  evidence  of  stem- 
nature  in  the  shape  of  buds,  &c.,  but  without  any  success ; 
then  again  the  tuberous  growths  on  the  root  are  characteristic 
of  the  genus,  the  externally  placed  protoxylem  is  typically 
that  of  the  root,  and  finally  no  phloem  was  found  opposite 
the  groups  of  protoxylem. 

Bignonia  venusta  closely  corresponds  with  Bigonia  Unguis 
in  the  possession  of  sunken  phloem  in  the  roots.  The  first 
indications  of  the  anomaly  were  found  in  roots  of  about 
•97  mm.  in  diameter :  in  other  roots  of  about  1  mm.  diameter 
the  phloem-wedges  were  about  six  cells  in  depth,  while  in 
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roots  of  1-4  mm.  in  diameter  the  depth  was  about  twice 
as  great 

Bignonim  oapraolata  is  the  only  other  species  which  has 
been  examined;  its  roots  do  not  show  the  anomalous 
structure  of  the  stem ;  and  although  my  material  reached 
a  diameter  of  3  mm.  and  the  outline  of  the  phloem  was 
distinctly  waved,  still  there  were  no  indications  of  the  forma- 
tion of  sunken  phloem. 

The  general  structure  of  the  root  resembles  that  ofBignomia 
Ut^guis^  the  chief  diflerences  being  the  great  amount  of 
cortical  tissue,  and  the  less  abundant  cortical  sclerenchyma 
not  grouped  together  in  masses,  but  in  many  groups  with 
a  few  fibres  each,  in  this  species. 


z  2 
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EXPLANATION   OF  FIGURES  IN   PLATE  XXII. 

lUustnttiDg  Mr.  Hill's  paper  on  Bignonia, 
All  the  Figures  refer  to  Bignonia  Unguis, 

AbbreviAtions :  comb,,  cambium ;  c.  c,  companion-cells ;  co.,  cortex ;  cr,  ph^ 
crushed  phloem ;  m.r.f  medullary  ray ;  ph,,  phloem ;  pxy.,  protozylem ;  /.  n^., 
wedge  of  sunken  phloem ;  sci.,  sclerenchyma  ;  xy,,  zylem. 

Fig.  I.  Transverse  section  of  a  root 

Fig.  a.  TransTerse  section  of  an  older  part  of  the  same  root  as  the  last  (somewhat 
diagrammatic). 

Fig.  3.  Similar  section  from  another  root. 

Fig.  4.  Transverse  section  of  an  older  root  showing  an  early  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  sunken  phloem. 

Fig.  5.  Diagram  of  a  transverse  section  of  a  root  showing  the  sunken  phloem 
well  developed. 
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Cupressinoxylon  vectense;  a  fossil  Conifer 
from  the  Lower  Greensand  of  Shanklin^ 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

BY 

C.  A.  BARBER,  M.A.,  F.L.S^ 
With  PlaUs  XZm  and  XXIV. 


Introduction. 

IN  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  plants  few  subjects  have 
received  such  minute  attention  as  the  structure  of 
Coniferous  wood.  The  simple  and  unique  character  of  the 
elements  composing  such  wood  has  rendered  it  peculiarly 
suitable  for  examining  the  growth  of  timber,  the  effect  of 
seasonal  variations  and  the  formation  of  annual  rings,  the 
ascent  of  water,  and  other  life-problems.  But  perhaps 
a  greater  inducement,  at  any  rate  among  the  older  writers, 
was  found  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  character  of  many 
of  the  fossil  woods— coal,  lignite,  agate,  opal,  amber— which 
led  to  the  formation  of  collections  of  these  substances  and 
their  examination  by  the  curious.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  bulk  of  these  woods  belonged  to  the  Coni- 
ferous Xy\yc^  this  being  due  to  their  much  wider  distribution 
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in  former  periods  than  at  present,  and  the  comparatively  late 
appearance  of  the  Dicotyledons  in  geological  time. 

Unfortunately  the  conditions  required  for  the  preservation 
of  the  minute  anatomy  of  pieces  of  stems  and  roots  of  fossil 
plants  differ  widely  from  those  under  which  the  leaf-  and 
bark-  impressions  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  the 
two  are  therefore  hardly  ever  found  together'.  This  is  not 
entirely  due  to  the  phenomenon  of  leaf-fall.  The  imprinting 
of  the  delicate  venation  of  decaying  leaves  is  largely 
a  mechanical  process,  and  pictures  to  the  mind  still  lagoons 
and  slowly-flowing  streams ;  whereas  the  fragments  of  wood 
frequently  bear  the  marks  of  much  tossing  to  and  fro  before 
they  were  subjected  to  the  chemical  replacement  of  their  cell- 
walls  by  silica,  lime,  or  iron  pyrites. 

It  is  comparatively  rare  that  the  bark  or  cortex  is  left  in 
fossils,  and  it  thus  happens  that  the  sole  guide  to  their 
systematic  position  is  to  be  found  in  the  minute  structure 
of  the  wood.  The  uniformity  of  the  elements  in  Coniferous 
wood  has  already  been  noted,  and  the  problem  here  presented 
is  seen  to  be  of  no  common  difficulty.  Some  of  the  best 
workers  on  the  anatomy  of  plants  have  devoted  their  energies 
to  its  elucidation.  Unger,  Schleiden,  Schacht,  Mohl,  Goppert, 
T.  Hartig,  Mercklin,  Cramer,  Kraus,  Stenzel,  Schenk,  Con- 
wentz,  Felix,  and  many  others,  have  produced  a  mass  of 
monographs  and  treatises,  almost  all  of  them  originating  in 
an  attempt  to  describe  fossil  woods,  the  necessity  soon  arising 
of  extending  their  researches  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  recent 
Conifers. 

In  spite  of  these  laborious  investigations,  the  results  have 
frequently  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  Much  labour  was 
wasted  by  the  earlier  writers  in  attempting  to  unite  each 
fossil  wood  with  leaf  or  fruit  remains  occurring  in  strata 
of  the  same  age.  It  was  however  soon  demonstrated  that 
classifications  founded  upon  the  structure  of  the  wood  could 
not   be  made   to  agree  with   those  recognizing   the  natural 

*  Schenk,  in  Zittcl,  Palaeophytologic,  p.  873,  mentions  Sequoia  Couttsiae  among 
Conifcrac.    Sec  also  Elate  austriaca  in  Ungcr,  Chloris  Protogaea,  1847. 
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affinity  of  plants.  The  independence  of  these  systems  was 
first  insisted  upon  by  Goppert,  and  to  him  therefore  we  owe 
our  first  real  advance  in  the  subject  ^ 

Goppert  instituted  certain  classes  or  types  of  wood  which 
be  termed  *  genera,'  but  which,  so  far  from  being  synonymous 
with  the  genera  of  systematists,  frequently  united  members 
of  the  most  widely  separated  groups. 

Goppert 's  genera,  emended  by  Kraus  \  form  the  basis  of 
all  recent  classifications  of  existing  and  fossil  Coniferous 
woods.  These  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  following 
types:— 

1.  ArraoarU  Type.  AraucarioxyUm.  Bordered  pits  smalli 
touching,  usually  mutually  compressed,  several  rows  in  each 
tracheide,  the  pits  in  adjacent  rows  placed  alternately. 

a.  QqpfSMUs  and  Abies  Type.  Cu^esnnoxyUm  and  Ctdro^ 
xyUm.  Bordered  pits  separate,  in  one  row,  or,  if  in  more 
than  one,  the  pits  of  diflferent  rows  opposite  one  another, 
resin-canals  absent,  but  strands  of  wood-parenchyma  contain* 
ing  resin.  In  CupressinoxyUn  the  resin-parenchyma  b 
abundant,  in  Ctdroxylon  scarce  or  absent. 

3.  Pinna  Type.  Pityaxyhn,  Bordered  pits  as  in  a,  resin- 
ducts  with  sheaths  of  wood-parenchyma  among  the  tracheides 
and  in  the  medullary  rays,  no  separate  wood -parenchyma 
strands  present  \ 

4.  Tazns  Tyi>e.  Taxoxyhn.  Bordered  pits  and  wood- 
parenchyma  as  in  2,  no  resin -ducts,  tracheides  with  well* 
marked  spiral  thickenings. 

Of  these  four  types  the  first  two  are  far  more  frequent 
in  the  foasil  condition,  the  Araucarian  with  its  allies  extend- 
ing from  the  Devonian  to  the  present  time,  while  Ctif^essino* 
xyUm  and  Cedroxyhn  are  more  characteristic  of  the  Secondary 
and  Tertiary  periods. 

*  C^»pprfi,  fir  CooiCrramm  •ttoctBrm  tnatooiica,  Brr%Ua,  1^141. 

•  C«»p|wtt,  Mano|»r«(>hir  ilcf  fo«MWfi  Catufcrcn,  licidrfi,  1H50;  Knot,  Mikro- 
tK.«f|4*chc  UpUiwn>hwngcn  ulirf  (tm  lUa  IclHfKlct  bimI  ruiwcttlKbcf  Nftikl)»«»(«ct, 
^'uftbsri^  N»t«twiMmH:hAftllihr  /cittchfif^,  v,  1H64. 

'  Schnrtrt.  rnlcrtuv)  un^^Tti  ul<f  fti«%ilc  Iii4irr  au»  t!.  aict.  Z^oc,  K1.  lOMll. 
•f«t.,  itawsM  ll«rf,  \\,  /«irKli,  IHS©. 
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It  is  doubtful  how  far  It  is  posnble  to  separate  the  last'  two 
forms  of  wood.  Strasbur^r  states  that  resin-parenchyina  is 
to  be  found  in  all  Coniferous  wood  except  that  of  Taxus '. 
Beust  asserts  that  the  frequency  of  resin-parenchyma  cannot  be 
used  in  classification,  the  only  division  possible  being  into  those 
with  and  those  without  it'.  Certainly  its  absence  from  a  few 
sections  of  a  fossil  would  not  demonstrate  its  typical  absence 
from  the  species.  Thus  Felix,  examining  a  specimen  described 
by  Schenk  as  Cedrexylon,  because  he  found  no  parenchyaia, 
was  compelled  to  alter  its  name  to  CupressinoxyloH  ^ 

It  becomes  very  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the 
two  types  because  of  the  many  transitional  cases.  In  young 
branches  of  Cedrus  Dtodara  and  Cryptomeria  je^imka 
examined  by  myself,  the  number  of  wood-parenchyma-cdls 
per  s^.  mm.  of  transverse  section  was  greater  in  Cedrus 
than  in  Cryptomeria,  being  fairly  abundant  in  both.  Yet 
Cedrus  is  included  in  the  CedroxyUm  type  and  Cryptomeria 
is  a  typical  Cupressinoxylon. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  collection  of  families  in- 
cluded under  Arauearioxylon,  it  is  significant  that  Cvpressino~ 
xylon  includes,  among  living  forms,  Cupressaceae,  Taxo- 
diaceae,  PodocarpuSy  Dacrydium,  Saxogotkaea,  PkyUocladus, 
Ginkgo,  Abies  Webbiana.  The  'genus'  therefore  comprises 
the  Cupressaceae  in  general  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Abietaceae,  Taxodiaceae,  and  Taxoideae.  Among  Abietaccae 
are  to  be  found  genera  or  species  belonging  to  Cupressinoxylon 
and  Pityoxylon,  and  among  the  Taxoideae  are  included  Taxo- 
xylon  and  Cupressinoxylon. 

These  facts  make  it  sufiiciently  clear  that  the  character 
of  the  wood  alone  is  of  little  taxonomic  value.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  altogether  neglected.  The  section 
Pityoxylon  offers  characters  distinct  enough  for  determining 

'  SlrasbDTger,  Uebei  den  B>a  and  die  Verrichtangen  der  LeitangsbahDea  in  dea 
Pflanmi,  Histol<^lKlie  Beittiige,  ill,  1S9T. 

'  BcQtt,  UnteriDchimecn  iiber  fostite  Holier  ans  Gronlind,  Allgem.  Sthweii, 
CcMllBcbaft,  neoe  DeDldchnft,  xiii,  1SB4. 

*  Felix,  StudicD  iibct  fossilc  Ilblicr,  p.  39,  loang.  Diu.,  Leipzig,  1S81. 
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the  principal  groups  of  Pinus  and  a  certain  number  of  species  ^ 
Under  CuprissinoxyUm^  the  genera  Sequoia^  Pkyllocladus^ 
Ginkgo^  Taxodium  and  Glyptostrobus  are  said  by  diflferent 
authors  to  possess  characters  by  which  they  may  be  separated 
from  all  others  *•  A  more  careful  study  of  the  structure  of 
gymnospermous  wood  might  have  placed  this  group  between 
the  Angiosperms  and  the  Cryptogams  instead  of  with  the 
Dicotyledons  as  was  done  at  first  \  just  as  Mercklin  separated 
Sequoia  from  the  Taxaceae  on  account  of  its  wood-structure 
at  a  time  when  it  was  regarded  as  a  member  of  that  group  ^, 
and  as  Kraus  detached  Dammara  from  Cunningkamia  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  woods  grouped  under  Cupres^ 
sinoxyUm  are  drawn  from  such  widely  different  groups  of 
Coniferac,  there  is  a  truly  remarkable  similarity  in  their 
structure.  Thus  Kraus  mentions  forty-six  species  of  recent 
Conifers,  belonging  to  various  groups,  with  woods  of  this  type 
which  he  states  are  indistinguishable.  This  b  the  more  to 
be  regretted  because  the  bulk  of  fossil  Coniferous  woods 
from  the  Jurassic  to  the  Tertiary  periods,  and  especially 
the  enormous  numbers  found  in  the  Brown  Coal,  belong  to 
CupressinoxyUm. 

The  earlier  workers  do  not  appear  to  have  appreciated 
these  facts,  and  their  diagnoses  were  lamentably  meagre. 
They  do  not«  moreover,  appear  to  have  had  any  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  petrifaction,  nor  were  they 
aware  of  the  differences  existing  as^egards  wood-structure 
between  diflferent  parts  of  the  same  plant.  Branches,  roots, 
stems,  portions  altered  by  chemical  action  or  undergoing 
decay,  were  accordingly  described  as  separate  species,  mi 
that  Kraus,  in  his  analysis  of  work  previous  to  1864,  ventured 
the  extraordinary  assertion  that  all  Cuprtssimoxyla  described 

■  Sdiimpcr,  Traits  dc  raWooltJci^c  r^c^ulc. 

•  SduMOhAMcn,  Bcttr.  nr  Tert   YV  Sodwcit-RMiUiida,  Pal.  Abh..  Damct  sod 
IU7«rf,  1,  1M4.     hc«  Alto  KfSM,  SchfotCer.  Scbcnk  to  Zilld,  aimI  Gu|ipcft,  1  c 

'  Kftofiltiio,  Fi«ai  Wood*  mkI  liffiiu  ul  tbt  PolomAC  l-annatioa,  IteU.  Nu.^6, 
U.  S^  (*«<>1<^a1  harY«Y.  1HII9. 
<  MerdilM.  rALMrudctMliulogtkuo  KotMcmm,  S(.  rclcnb«r^  iS^^. 

*  KlANi,  1.  c 
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up  to  that  date  might,  from  their  diagnoses,  very  well  bdong 
to  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  tree '. 

Many  of  the  characters  formerly  used  in  descriptions,  such 
as  the  width  of  the  annual  rings,  numbers  and  heights  of 
medullary  rays,  sizes  of  tracheides,  thickness  of  walls,  &c., 
have  now  been  demonstrated  to  differ  as  much  in  the  same 
species  as  in  different  genera.  To  illustrate  this  fact,  Kraus 
carefully  examined  a  fossil  stem  with  branch  attached.  He 
showed  that  these  two  parts  differed  so  widely  in  the 
characters  just  enumerated  that,  following  the  lines  of  the 
old-time  diagnoses,  they  would  have  to  be  put  into  well- 
separated  '  species.'  The  detailed  study  which  has  led  to 
these  results  has  indeed  characterized  the  period  inaugurated 
by  Kraus  (1864).  Sanio,  Schroeter,  Schmalhausen,  Russow, 
Kny,  Schulze,  Wille  and  others,  have  supplemented  their 
general  comparative  study  of  many  forms  by  a  minute, 
intensive  examination  of  individual  species.  In  the  process 
the  earlier  descriptions  have  been  thrown  into  confusion,  but 
the  path  has  been  marked  out  along  which  any  work  of  value 
in  this  field  must  be  followed. 

It  is  true  that  these  writers  have  shaken,  one  by  one,  the 
pillars  upon  which  the  classification  of  Coniferous  woods  has 
been  erected;  their  work  has,  in  this  sense,  been  mainly 
destructive.  The  characters  of  absolute  importance  have, 
however,  been  rigidly  defined,  new  characters  have  been 
raised  from  relative  to  absolute  value;  and,  what  is  perhaps 
of  equal  importance,  the  conditions  have  been  determined 
under  which  the  characters  of  relative  value  may  be  used 
in  diagnoses.  These  conditions  include  a  knowledge  of  the 
age  and  morphological  character  of  the  part  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  petrifaction.  It  is  nevertheless  only  too  apparent 
that  the  work  of  reconstruction  has  only  commenced,  and  any 
description  of  fossil  wood  which  is  to  be  of  use  in  the  future 
must  include  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  all  the  characters,  both 
absolute  and  relative,  which  have  not  been  proved  to  be  purely 
fanciful. 

'  Kraus.  1.  c 
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In  view  of  this  formidable  and  discouraging  literature — an 
abyss  in  which  such  a  vast  amount  of  useless  labour  has  been 
sunk — the  description  of  a  new  '  species '  of  CupresHnoxylon 
is  not  an  enviable  task.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  possible 
to  determine  fairly  accurately  the  age  and  morphological 
character  of  the  specimens  selected  for  description  in  the 
present  paper;  and  it  becomes  in  this  way  permissible  to 
submit  them  to  the  same  exhaustive  analysis  as  would  be 
made  in  the  study  of  a  recent  wood. 

The  pieces  of  fossil  wood  dealt  with  are  taken  from  a  series 
of  silicified,  rolled,  and  water-worn  fragments,  much  perforated 
by  teredo-like  burrows,  collected  from  the  Lower  Greensand 
of  Shanklin  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  *. 

Some  of  these  specimens  are  in  a  beautiful  state  of  pre- 
servation, showing  not  only  the  bordered  pits  on  the  radial 
walls  with  great  distinctness,  but  even  their  sections  in 
tangential  view  with  what  appears  to  be  the  suspended 
torus.  Since  a  pith  is  to  be  found  in  all  of  them,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  their  approximate  age ;  and,  while  it  cannot  be 
definitely  stated  which  are  stems  and  which  are  branches, 
certain  of  them  show  in  a  marked  manner  the  arrangement 
of  cells  in  the  annual  rings  which  are  characteristic  of  roots. 
It  has,  further,  been  possible  to  obtain  in  each  specimen 
several  sections  in  the  transverse,  tangential,  and  radial 
directions  (thirty-two  sections  in  all),  and  by  this  means  some 
of  the  minor  |>eculianties  of  individual  parts  have,  it  is  hoped, 
been  ruled  out. 

*  I  %m  iacWMcd  to  Mr.  A.  C.  SrwmH.  F.RA.  for  the  (int  and  moM  bomtifiiUjr 
pfrtrrrrfi  t{<ctmcr>,  and  to  \H.  I>.  II.  Scott.  F.K  S ,  for  the  others.  In  both  ca*c« 
the  %|«<ciment  wcfr  tcvumiiaAicil  by  •ectkiot  to  which  I  have  addcti  a  cocmdcraUc 
attmbft. 

The  ftlidc«  dealt  with  m  the  prcacnt  y^yicx  hav«  bc«B  namhefcd  A.  C.  S.  4,  f «  6  ; 

I)  U.S.  iji,  J44  .MV;  ^*  A   \V  1.  J.  3.  7.  «.  9 ».  «i.  ••»  "^i  »i.  *4.  *^>Ot 

I},  i7  '4  J.     Thrtte  •rcliont  hare  Ijcto  cut  by  Mr.  )f .  Chapman. 

At  rrcmfdft  the  ct|irti«r  of  trciKm  ci:ttin|*.  thit  hat  bcvn  defrayed  o«t  ol  a  tmall 
(•orrrfiment  crtiit  (lom  t>>e  Ko)al  Sos.iety.  Hy  Ihit  meant  I  have  bc«ti  cnab!c«l  to 
uliiau)  a  lai  luoir  cuO)|4ctr  tenet  uf  tcctiuot  than  woiild  hate  Ucn  the  cat* 
oihcrwitc. 
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Description  of  Specimens. 

Specimens  1-2  inches  in  diameter,  with  distinct,  central, 
or  -excentric  pith.  Rings  of  growth  well  marked,  averaging 
i-izmm.  wide,  composite,  each  with  a-6  bands  of  narrow 
dark  summer  elements.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  cells 
in  the  rings  the  specimens  are  considered  to  be  young 
branches  and  roots.  Pith  well  preserved,  diameter  in 
branches  ^gmm.,  in  roots  •3  mm.  to  •4  mm.,  cells  increasing 
in  size  towards  the  centre,  lo/m  to  50fi  in  diameter,  copiously 
pitted,  with  large  triangular  intercellular  spaces  5-15  fi  across. 
Medullary  sheath :  in  the  roots  the  rows  of  tracheides  pass 
directly  into  the  cells  of  the  pith,  in  the  branches  they 
terminate  in  small  groups  of  cells  irregfularly  arranged. 
Spring  tracheides  not  differing  much  in  branch  and  root, 
tangential  width  1 2-2(5  fx,  radial  17-22  fi ;  summer  tracheides, 
in  the  branches,  radial  diameter  lo-ii /m,  averaging  4.-6 
rows,  in  the  roots  radial  diameter  12  ft,  averaging  2-4  rows. 
Bordered  pits  in  a  single  row  (rarely  double  in  roots),  free 
and  rounded  in  branches,  often  touching  and  compressed 
in  roots,  outer  diameter  7-14  fi>  inner  3-5  ft.  Tangential 
pits  frequent,  occurring  in  2-7  rows  of  summer  cells,  outer 
diameter  5-7  fi,  inner  2-3  ft.  Medullary  rays  simple,  usually 
one,  occasionally  two  cells  broad,  1-16  cells  high,  the  average 
being  2-3.  Cells  of  ray  15-20  ft  high,  12-16 /m  broad,  radial 
length  various,  covering  2-6  tracheides.  Proportion  of 
medullary-ray-tissue  to  the  rest  of  the  wood 'about  1  :  30. 
Resin-tissue,  consisting  of  isolated  rows  of  parenchymatous 
cells,  abundant,  equally  distributed.  Length  of  cells  various, 
tangential  width  19-28  ft,  radial  11-20  ft. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  place  this  wood  under 
any  species  of  Cupressinoxylon  already  described.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  rings  of  growth  is  probably  in  itself 
sufficient  to  establish  a  new  species.  Besides  this,  however, 
the  youth  of  the  specimens  and  the  detailed  examination 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  leave  few  points  of 
comparison  with  known   fossils.     It  will  be  better  to  defer 
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these  comparisons  until  older  specimens  presenting  the  same 
peculiarities  have  been  examined. 

From  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  type  of  wood  in 
the  Lower  Grcensand  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  I  have  decided 
to  call  it  Cupressinoxylan  VicUnse. 

Annual  Rings. 

The  rings  of  growth  are  so  peculiar  as  to  deserve  an  ex- 
tended description.  They  are  compound  in  all  the  specimens 
(Fig.  1  \  They  are  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  each 
is  seen  to  consist  of  a  broad,  inner,  dear,  and  a  narrow, 
outer,  denser  portion.  The  former,  under  a  low  magnifying 
power,  is  seen  to  consist  of  wide  and  more  or  less  thin 
walled  '  spring '  elements.  The  latter  is,  however,  not  homo- 
geneous, but  is  composed  of  a  varying  number  of  dark  lines 
in  a  lighter  matrix.  The  dark  lines  are  narrow  bands  of 
thick-walled,  flattened  cells,  and  the  lighter  parts  between 
them  consist  of  wider  cells  with  thinner  walls  resembling 
the  cells  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  ring  but  not  so  large 
(Fig.  a). 

Under  the  microscope  the  dark  bands  of  each  series  strongly 
resemble  the  'autumn,'  'late,'  or  better  'summer'  wood  of 
living  trees ;  but  they  are  seen  to  vary  much  in  extent 
and  thickness,  frequently  anastomosing  with  one  another  or 
fusing  together  at  short  distances  along  the  circumference 
of  the  section.  What  is  one  thin  band  at  one  place  breaks 
up  to  from  two  to  five  in  another  or  increases  greatly  in 
thickness.  Besides  these  regularly  grouped  bands  of  flattened 
cells,  other  less  definite  ones  may  be  traced  at  various  points 
in  the  wide  zone  of  spring  tracheides.  A  close  examination 
of  this  part  of  the  ring  shows  that  there  are  frequent  changes 
in  the  radial  width  of  the  elements  and  the  thickness  of  their 
walls,  sometimes  constant  for  some  distance  or  indeed  all 
round  the  section,  at  other  times  limited  to  a  few  cells  only. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  narrow  dark  bands  would  be 
classed  as  *  false  '  or  *  partial '  rings.     They  show  a  gradual 
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transition  from  wide  cells  within  to  narrow  thick-walled  ones, 
the  latter  passing  again  gradually  into  wide  thin-walled 
elements  outside  (Fig.  2).  The  outermost  band  in  each  series 
usually  presents  the  character  of  a  *true/  'normal'  or 
'  sudden '  ring,  that  is  a  sudden  change  from  flattened  summer- 
cells  to  wide  succeeding  spring-tracheides.  This  sudden 
change  in  the  character  of  the  elements  is  usually  regarded 
as  correlated  with  a  profound  change  in  the  vegetative 
activity'  of  the  plant ;  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  the 
broad  ringrg  of  growth  described  above  have  been  treated  in 
the  present  paper  as  rings  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  rings  of  necessity 
represent  annual  periods  of  growth,  for  there  are  sometimes 
deviations  from  the  above  arrangement  which  would  render 
such  an  interpretation  full  of  difliculty.  Thus  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  outermost  dark  band  of  a  series  is  gradual, 
and  more  frequently  one  or  more  of  the  inner  bands  have 
the  character  of  sudden  rings.  The  same  band  at  different 
parts  of  the  section  will  change  from  sudden  to  gradual 
several  times  over.  Lastly,  in  a  few  instances,  a  sudden 
ring  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  spring-elements,  can 
be  traced  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  completely  dis- 
appears (Fig.  4).  Taking  into  consideration  this  extra- 
ordinary variability,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  no  proper 
data  regarding  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  plant  to  which 
the  specimens  belonged,  especially  as  transverse  sections 
taken  at  short  distances  from  one  another  show  great 
differences  in  the  arrangement  and  composition  of  the  rings 
of  growth.  The  adoption  of  the  term  *  annual  rings '  in  the 
present  paper  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
in  describing  the  other  characters  of  the  wood. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  review  the  voluminous  literature 
dealing  with  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  structure  of  wood  ^. 

*  For  references  to  the  principal  papers  dealing  with  this  subject  see  especially 
Biisgen,  Baa  und  Leben  nnserer  Waldbaume,  Kap.  vii,  Jena,  1897;  Nordlinger, 
Deutsche  Forstbotanik,  i,  1874 ;  and  Seward,  Fossil  Plants  as  Tests  of  Climate, 
C.  V,  London,  189  a. 
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It  IS  important  rather  to  determine  how  frequently  irr^^« 
larities  of  the  nature  described  occur  in  recent  and  fossil 
species.  There  appear  to  be  no  analogous  cases  among 
fossil  woods  already  investigated.  Conwentz  mentions  that 
in  the  amber-producing  Pinus  succinifera  the  rings  are 
distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  under  a  lens  they 
are  found  each  to  consist  of  a  scries  of  narrow  rings,  and 
he  states  further  that  he  remembers  having  seen  cases  of 
a  similar  nature  in  other  fossils '.  Fliche  figures  ad  anasto- 
mosis between  two  rings  of  Cupressincxylon  infracrttacatm\ 
and  Seward  notes  the  presence  of  partial  rings  in  his  recently 
described  PiniUs  R$iffardi\  But  besides  such  isolated 
examples  there  appears  to  be  nothing  resembling  our 
specimens  among  described  fossils. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Dicotyledons  of  wanner  regions 
the  ring-formation,  so  regular  with  us,  is  deficient  or  absent 
MUkilia  and  Avuennia  may  be  selected  among  many  as 
resembling  our  fossil  in  the  sharp  character  of  the  stem- 
rings,  which  nevertheless  anastomose  with  one  another,  and 
thereby  render  the  counting  exceedingly  difficult 

When  however  we  turn  to  recent  Conifers,  we  meet  with 
much  less  irregularity.  It  has  been  considered  worth  while, 
in  books  devoted  to  forest-botany,  to  record  cases  of  partial 
or  indistinct  ring- formation  in  this  group.  The  anomaly 
is  seen  to  be  widely  extended.  Of  more  immediate  interest 
to  us  are  such  plants  or  parts  of  plants  in  which  this 
peculiarity  occurs,  if  not  habitually,  at  any  rate  more  fre- 
quently than  elsewhere. 

We  are  told  that  branches  are  more  subject  to  irregularities 
in  wood-formation  than  stems  ^.  In  roots  again,  according 
to  Nurdlingcr,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  count  the  rings 

*  ronwcnlf,  Moi»o|«r.  d.  l«ltl«cKm  IWn»triol«ttBmr.  1^90,  p.  ji. 

'  \  iKhc.  Next  Mtf  \€%  Nodttlc«  cf  buU  miD^ralit^  troav^ k  SaiBt-rarT«»-lci- Vaodct 
(Attbc)  (Uiukt  |*rt«  Tcfit  tafrmcrttJkorm.  Mem.  <W  U  Soc.  AomI.  dc  TAttbc,  Is.  1K96. 

*  Srvtrd,   ISmtUt    A'mf^Jt   (rom    Uic   tiifiUfth   WcaUWd   FonMlioB,  Jcmmd 
Liftftmi  Socttty,  |i(4.  it&li.  417. 

*  KcUi,  Ikitr  tmi  KcnotniM  fott.  conif.  lluUcr,  EogUf,  BoUa.  Jftkrt.  Ui,  iSSo, 
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of  growth  even  in  those  plants  which  have  rigidly-defined 
rings  in  their  stems  and  branches  *.  As  will  be  seen  directly, 
our  specimens  probably  include  both  branches  and  roots. 

I  have  observed  gradual  rings  in  branches  oi  Abies  Pinsapo^ 
Cryptomeria  japanica^  Juniperus  virginiana^    and  especially 
Juniperus  communis^  although  the  rings  are  well  separable 
and  easy  to  follpw.     The  sections  of  Cupressus  setnpervirens 
in  Nordlinger's  famous  series,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  con- 
fused arrangement  of  gradual  and  normal  rings  frequently 
anastomosing  with  one  another,  and  rendering  the  counting 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.    The  resemblance  between 
these  sections  and  our  fossil  is  very  striking.     In  the  other 
cases  just  mentioned  the  gradual  rings  may  be  regarded  as 
exceptionable  disturbances   in  the  wood-formation ;  in  Cu- 
pressus  setnpervirens  the  irregularity  appears  to  be  the  usual 
state  of  affairs.     Thus  Hartig  describes  two  branches  of  this 
Cypress,  one  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old,  showing  only  three 
rings  of  growth,  and  one  twenty-five  years  old  with  nine 
rings*.    Through   the   kindness   of  Mr.   Thomas   Hanbury 
I  have  been  able   to   examine  the  branches  and   roots  of 
two  trees  of  this  species  from  his  garden  at  La  Mortola. 
A  study  of  these  specimens  confirms  the  previous  observa- 
tions.   There  are  the   gradual   and   the  sudden   rings,  the 
anastomosis  of  the  narrow  dark  bands,  and  even  a  tendency 
to   the   formation   of  bundles   of   small    rings,   usually   two 
together,  alternating  with  clear  zones,  which  forms  so  marked 
a  character  of  our   fossil   specimens.     Such   irregularity  as 
this  cannot  be  referred  to  external  conditions,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  rings  of  this  Cupressus  do  not  of  necessity 
correspond  to  definite  periods  of  time.     I  have  accordingly 
felt  justified  in   including  the  irregularity  in  the  formation 
of  the  annual  rings  among  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  fossil  under  discussion. 

We  are  sometimes  able,  from  a  study  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  tracheides  in  a  transverse  section,  to  tell  whether  it 

*  Nordlinger,  1.  c. 

•  Ilartig,  Vollst.  Naturgcsch.  d.  foretl.  Kulturpflanzen  Dcutschlands,  p.  86. 
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b  taken  from  root,  stem  or  branch.  In  the  rings  of  a  Con{« 
ferous  stem,  according  to  Mohl  \  there  b  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  radial  diameter  of  the  cells  from  the  first  tracheides 
of  the  ring  to  the  last,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  In  a  root-ring,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  number  of  layrers  of  wide  spring-elements  are  succeeded 
suddenly  by  a  band  of  flattened  thick-walled  summer-cells 
which  terminate  the  ring.  This  diflerence  is  explained  in 
the  following  way.  In  a  wide  ring,  whether  in  stem,  branch 
or  root,  there  are  three  distinct  zones  which  differ  as  regards 
the  form  and  size  of  their  cells-— an  inner  layer  of  wide 
square  cells,  a  middle  zone  of  polygonal,  usually  hexagonal 
cells,  and  an  outer  zone  of  typical  summer-cells  which  are 
again  more  or  less  rectangular.  Stems  generally  have  wider 
rings  than  branches  or  roots,  and  all  three  layers  are  met 
with  in  them.  In  branches  the  inner  layer  is  variable,  and 
in  thin  rings  is  frequently  absent.  In  roots  on  the  contrary 
it  is  the  middle  layer  which  varies,  and  in  thin  rings  it  is 
usually  wanting. 

The  thin  rings  which  characterize  snudler  roots  and 
branches  are  thus  seen  to  be  very  different  in  appearance. 
In  branches  a  set  of  hexagonal  cells  passes  gradually  into 
the  thick,  flat  summer-cells ;  in  roots  wide,  square  tracheides 
are  followed  without  transition  by  the  flatter  layer,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  often  reduced  to  only  two  or  three  rows 
of  cells. 

On  applying  these  facts  to  our  fossil*  sections  we  note 
that  they  can  with  little  difficulty  be  divided  into  two  sets 
(Figs,  a  and  3).  In  one  of  these,  which  I  have  called  branch  (1) 
and  branch  (2),  the  cells  of  the  inner  layer  are  polygonal  and 
pass  gradually  outwards  to  from  a-i  a-ao  summer  cells.  In  the 
other  specimens,  while  in  places  there  are  gradual  transitions, 
many  fiarts  ihow  a  sudden  passage  from  wide,  frequently 
squared  cells,  to  from  i-a'4-6  flat  dark  tracheides.  These 
I  have  called  root  ( 1 )  and  root  (a).   It  seems  therefore  probable 

'  M«ihl.  fiinifc  tAAl.  nod  |th)r%k>l,  llmMfiafi(fB  iib«r  dfti  Hob  te  ItemoiwrMl, 
Hot  /ciL  iN6j. 

A  a 
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that  the  specimens  are  smaller  branches  and  roots,  an 
assumption  which  is  supported  by  a  number  of  other 
characters,  although  a  few  difficulties  are  met  with. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  this  distinction 
between  root-  and  stem-structure  must  be  used  with  a  certain 
amount  of  caution.  If,  as  Mohl  holds,  it  has  its  explanation 
in  fundamental  differences  in  the  function  of  the  two  organs, 
it  will  be  capable  of  wide  application  *.  There  are,  however, 
instances  of  stems  exhibiting  the  typical  root-arrangement. 
Thus  Strasburger,  in  describing  the  last- formed  layers  of 
an  old  moribund  Larch,  states  that  the  stem-rings  are  small 
and  consist  of  very  wide  spring-tracheides  followed  suddenly 
by  narrow  thick-walled  summer-cells.  The  same  arrange- 
ment was  found  in  the  wide  rings  of  a  perfectly  healthy 
Larch  forty-eight  years  old.  It  is  indeed  stated  by  Nord- 
linger  to  be  a  common  feature  of  Larch-wood  *.  Lastly,  Mohl 
expressly  remarks  on  the  small  difference  between  the  outer 
stem-  and  root-rings  of  the  Larch.  It  cannot  then  be  con- 
sidered altogether  safe  to  use  this  character  alone  in  deter- 
mining the  root-  or  stem-nature  of  fossil  woods.  To  give  an 
example,  Cupressinoxylon  distichunty  described  by  Mercklin  ', 
is  now  regarded  as  a  root,  and  yet  the  rings  (which  are  stated 
to  be  the  outer  rings  of  a  very  thick  trunk)  correspond  exactly 
with  those  of  Strasburger *s  old  dying  Larch  stem  *. 

In  one  of  the  specimens  the  rings  are  wavy,  i.e.  thrown 
into  a  series  of  irregular  arches  around  the  section  (Fig.  i). 
This  has  been  noted  as  an  occasional  occurrence  in  many 
recent  Coniferae ;  and  among  fossils  in  Cupressinoxylon 
nodosum  (root)  by  Goppert  *  and  C.  erraticum  Terebinum  and 
C.  Fritscheanum  by  Mercklin'.  The  arches  render  the 
measurement  of  the  elements  difficult,  since  the  cells  are 
much  smaller  where  two  arches  meet,  as  if  these  regions 
were  subject  to  pressure.     Possibly  this  is  due  to  the  nearness 

*  Mohl,  1.  c,  •  Strasburger,  1.  c,  p.  24.  '  Mercklin,  1.  c 

*  Sec  also  Kobbc,  Ueber  die  fossilen  Holzer  der  Mecklenburger  Braonkohle, 
Inaag.  Diss.,  Rostock,  1887. 

*  Goppert,  Monograph. 
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of  small  branches,  as  in  the  case  of  Goppert*s  C.  nodosum* 
Sec  also  his  figure  of  a  Larch-stem  with  many  small  lateral 
branches  and  wavy  rings '. 

The  width  of  the  rings  of  growth  as  defined  above  is 
somewhat  variable.  This  character  is  not  now  regarded  as 
of  diagnostic  value,  since  the  rings  will  vary  in  width  according 
to  climate,  age,  soil,  and  the  part  of  the  plant. 

As  the  same  ring  differs  considerably  in  difTerent  parts 
of  its  course,  the  measurements  have  been  taken  in  all 
directions  where  the  structure  has  been  undisturbed. 

Branch  (1).  Average  width  of  first  ten  rings  i*7mm.» 
varying  from  •6  mm.  to  2*8  mm. 

Rranch  (a).  Average  width  of  first  ten  rings  1*45  mm., 
varying  from  7  mm.  to  a*3mm. 

Koot(t).  Average  width  of  first  twelve  rings  i«07mni.| 
varying  from  -4  mm.  to  a-i  mm. 

Root  (2).  The  rings  near  the  pith  are  quite  indistinct. 
Then  follow  five  rings  with  an  average  width  of  1*7  mm., 
varying  from  1  mm.  to  3*4  mm.  After  this  five  narrow,  dark 
bands  occur  at  distances  of  from  •a  mm.  to  -S  mm. 

Pith  and  Medullary  Sheath. 

The  pith  has  received  careful  examination  whenever  the 
sections  have  admitted.  It  is  obvious  that  from  its  study 
great  assistance  might  be  ex|)cctcil  in  determining  the  root- 
or  shoot-nature  of  organs.  1  his  expectation  was  only  |iar- 
tiaily  realized.  In  the  first  place  the  usual  absence  of  pith 
from  pieces  of  fossil  wood  has  caused  it  to  receive  small 
attention  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  secondly  the 
state  of  prc?ier\'ation  of  the  cell-wall  did  not  allow  the 
markings  to  be  clearly  seen  at  the  critical  points.  The 
diameter  of  the  pith  in  branch  (1)  and  branch  (2)  was  •v  mm. ; 
in  root  (1)  it  was  •4  mm..  and  in  root  (a)  '3  mm.  This  is 
in    agreement    uith    Nurdlingcr*s    statement    that,  while   in 

A  a  i 
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branches  and  in  primary  roots  the  pith  is  distinct,  that  of 
lateral  roots  is  point-like  if  present  at  all  ^ 

An  examination  of  the  *  medullary  sheath  or  crown  *  points 
in  the  same  direction.  While  branch  (i)  and  branch  (2)  have 
well-marked  groups  of  primary  xylem  where  the  tracheides 
lose  the  radial  arrangement  (Figs.  5  and  6),  roots  (1)  and  (a) 
show  rows  of  tracheides  passing  directly  to  the  borders  of 
the  pith  (Fig.  7).  A  search  for  the  primary  xylems  in 
longitudinal  and  oblique  sections  of  these  specimens  has  not 
been  very  successful ;  but  in  the  tran verse  section  of  root  (i) 
there  is  a  distinct  appearance  of  tracheides  with  spiral 
thickenings  in  the  pith  opposite  several  of  the  primary 
medullary  rays. 

In  the  radial  sections  the  appearances  are  not  so  con« 
vincing.  In  branch  (i)  the  tracheides  with  bordered  pits  are 
easily  seen  to  be  in  contact  with  the  spiral  ones,  these  latter 
adjoining  the  pith-cells.  This  is  what  one  would  expect  in 
a  section  of  a  shoot.  But  there  is  every  appearance  that 
the  same  is  the  case  in  root  (i).  The  state  of  preservation  in 
root  (2)  and  branch  (2)  prevents  their  sections  from  throwing 
any  light  on  the  question. 

The  number  of  primary  medullary  rays  varies  in  the 
sections.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  them  accurately, 
but  they  seem  to  be  between  2  and  7. 

The  cells  of  the  pith  in  transverse  sections  are  largest  in 
the  centre,  from  whence  they  decrease  outwards  to  the 
*  crown '  of  tracheides  (Fig.  7).  The  diameter  of  the  former 
may  be  taken  as  about  45  m,  while  the  outer  medullary  cells 
measure  10-20 /x.  In  longitudinal  sections  the  inner  cells  are 
seen  to  be  flattened  transversely,  so  as  to  extend  across  the 
pith,  while  the  cells  near  the  tracheides  are  elongated  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  latter. 

All  the  pith-cells  are  richly  pitted.  Where  undisturbed 
they  are  circular  in  transverse  section,  and  have  well-marked 
triangular  intercellular  spaces  5-10-15 /m  across. 

'  Nordlinger,  Forstbotanik. 
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The  Tracheides. 

The  general  arrangement  of  tracheides,  as  seen  in  transverse 
section,  is  fairly  regular  and  similar  to  that  in  most  woods 
of  this  class.  Radial  rows  of  broad  cells  alternate  with  narrow 
ones  wedged  in  between  them.  The  former  represent  the 
tracheides  cut  across  at  their  broadest  place,  the  latter 
the  chisel-shaped  ends  with  richly  pitted  walls.  While  the 
cells  of  each  radial  row  are  nearly  constant  in  tangential 
width,  neighbouring  cell-rows  difler  very  much. 

In  order  to  measure  the  tangential  width  of  the  tracheides 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  isolate  the  cells  and  measure 
them  individually  at  their  broadest  part,  as  has  been  done 
by  Schulzc  for  recent  woods  ^  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
obtain  a  general  average  of  the  tangential  width  by  counting 
the  number  of  cells  in  a  measured  distance  '.  This  number 
will  depend  partly  on  the  length  of  the  tracheides;  the 
shorter  these  are,  the  more  frequent  will  be  the  rows  of 
narrow  ends. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  cells  vary  in 
their  size  in  wavy  rings,  being  apparently  much  compressed 
where  the  arches  join.  It  has  therefore  been  found  necessary 
to  multiply  observations  in  order  to  obtain  a  true  average. 
The  results  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws 
bid  down  by  Mohl,  Sanio,  Schuize,  Kraus,  and  Conwentz. 
The  following  figures  give  the  measurements  of  from  100  to 
250  tracheides  in  each  ring  in  eight  different  sections,  the 
number  of  observations  depending  upon  the  state  of  pre* 
nervation.  They  have  involved  the  counting  of  over 
17,000  cells. 


■  Sdid«.  Uebtr  dk  GfftJMCfimlMauuttc  dcr  llolucllai  bd  LmiI>>  m.  NadtOlobcni, 
lMa(.  that..  Halle.  iBSi. 
•  Smio.  LVbcf  dK  OiuftM  dcr  HoUiclka  bti  d.  gcocuL  Kadcf,  TriBftlL  JalU^ 
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Tangential  width  of  spring-tracheides  in  \k : — 


Rings 

I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

Branch  (i) 

".5 

18.8 

20-7 

22*7 
31 

33 

337 

34-3 

345 

34 

34-7 

Branch  (2) 

H 

17-5 

ao 

33-5 

34 

35-5 

35 

Root  (I) 

X2.7 

16 

30 

33-7 

35 

34 

35»2 

34-5 

345 

In  root  (2),  the  inner  rings  not  being  well  defined,  the 
tracheides  were  measured  at  about  equal  distances  from  the 
pith,  and   iii  successive  rings  where  these  were  apparent. 

Root  (2)     I      10    I   l6>5  I     31     I      24     I     36     I     36     I     33     I     34    I  33fU 

We  thus  see  that  the  tracheides  in  the  first  ring  are  very 
small ;  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  a  rapid  rise  takes  place, 
and  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  the  tangential  width  is 
fairly  constant. 

The  radial  width  of  the  tracheides  has  been  calculated  by 
measuring  the  first  ten  tracheides  in  each  ring  in  ten  as 
widely  separated  regions  of  the  section  as  possible.  The 
resulting  average  of  100  spring-tracheides  is  assumed  to 
be  a  fair  guide.  The  measurement  is,  however,  rendered 
difficult  by  the  indefinite  limits  of  certain  of  the  rings,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  selecting  suitable  rows  for 
observation.  No  figures  could  be  obtained  for  the  first  few 
rings,  and  in  root  (2)  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt 
another  method. 

Radial  width  of  spring-tracheides  in  fx: — 


Rings 
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II 
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Branch  (i) 

17.3 
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19-1 

30-6 

21-5 

223 

Branch  (2) 

30-4 

31 

33-3 

22-2 

20-2 

Root  (1) 

19.2 

19-6 

209 

20-3 

21.6 

^^•5 

22-1 

20.5 
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In  root  (2)  well-defined  rings  are  absent  near  the  pith. 
Besides  this,  where  the  rings  are  visible,  it  is  found  that 
the  largest  cells  are  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  those  at 
the  commencement  being  considerably  snudlcr.  I  have, 
accordingly,  measured  the  ten  tracheides  at  regular  intervals 
from  the  centre  or  in  the  middle  of  each  ring. 

Root  (j)  I  IO-5  I  14  I  >o  I  J5  I  a6  I  3J  I  19  I  j6  I  ^  I  j6  I  j6  I  a6  I  a8|k 

The  branches  show  the  increase  in  radial  diameter  which 
was  to  be  expected.  The  roots  show  first  an  increase  in 
width,  followed  by  a  decrease  in  succeeding  rings.  Without 
laying  much  stress  upon  this  latter  peculiarity,  because  of 
the  fewness  of  observations,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
arrangement  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  obtained  by 
Sanio.  He  showed  that  while  in  branches  the  increase  in  size 
of  the  tracheides  is  maintained  until  a  constant  is  reached,  in 
roots  these  elements  increase  in  radial  diameter  during  the 
first  few  years,  then  decrease,  later  on  again  increasing  until 
a  constant  is  reached  ^ 

It  is  important  to  note  that^  according  to  Mohl  and  other 
observers,  the  elements  of  roots  are  larger  than  those  of 
stems  and  branches.  This  does  not  hold  good  in  the  present 
case,  a  fact  which  throws  some  doubt  upon  the  division  of 
our  specimens  into  roots  and  branches  '. 

An  examination  of  the  summer-tracheidcs,  on  the  other 
hand,  tends  to  support  this  division.  The  summer-elements 
of  roots  arc  stated  by  Mohl  to  be  fewer  in  number  and  less 
flattened  than  those  of  branches  and  stems  ',  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  case  in  our  section.  I  have  collected  for  com|)arison 
the  most  flattened  elements  of  each  ring,  and  have  in  each  case 
tried  to  get  as  many  in  a  radial  group  as  possible  (cf.  Figs,  a 
and  3). 

•  S^io.  I.  c 

•  N'lffiUtni^.  Fontliotuiik.  mmtioot  cmtc«  where  tbcrc  U  ooC  mycb  dlllcrciicc 
Ut»mi  (be  Uic  ul  cell*  m  tlcuM  adJ  ruuU  (Ai|<a,  Ac). 

•  ^XsJb^,  I.  c 
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Measurements  of  summer'tracheides. 

Average  number  of         Average  radial  diameter 
tracheidei  in  a  group.  of  tracbeidca. 

4.3  ii.i/» 

5-4  9-8 /» 

3  "/* 

3  ia.a/» 

The  walls  of  the  tracheides  are  frequcndy  seen  to  be 
striated  in  longitudinal  sections.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bordered  pits  and  the 
presence  of  fungous  hyphae,  it  is  evident  that  decomposition 
had  commenced  before  petrifaction.  The  striation  in  these 
cases  is  probably  due  to  this  cause.  In  tangential  sections, 
however,  the  summer-wood  is  seen  to  be  striated  even  in  well- 
preserved  parts  where  the  spring-wood  is  not — ^a  phenomenon 
not  due  to  decay,  but  often  met  with  in  the  wood  of  recent 
Conifers. 

The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  tracheides,  a  character 
which  was  once  considered  to  be  absolute,  varies  a  good  deal 
with  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  part  An  average  of 
80  measurements  gives  7*2  fi,  ranging  from  4fA  to  14 /x* 

Bordered  Pits. 

The  bordered  pits  have  received  the  utmost  attention  from 
students  of  wood  structure.  By  means  of  these,  Coniferous 
wood  is  easily  separated  from  that  of  Angiosperms,  and  of 
the  former  the  Araucarian  type  is  cut  off  from  the  rest. 
There  are  also  subordinate  differences  in  the  sizes  of  the 
bordered  pits  and  the  numbers  of  rows  per  cell  in  stems, 
branches  and  roots.  Since  in  Coniferae  they  occur  ex- 
clusively upon  the  radial  walls,  the  study  of  radial  sections 
has  acquired  great  importance  in  diagnosis. 

The  bordered  pits  in  our  sections  are  arranged  in  one  row — 
probably  in  g^eat  part  due  to  the  youth  of  the  specimens. 
A  comparison  of  the  radial  diameter  of  the  tracheides  and 
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that  of  the  pits  shows  that  there  is  barely  room  for  two 
rows  of  pits  in  one  cell.  We  should  not  therefore  meet  with 
a  double  row  of  pits  unless  two  tracheides  were  placed  exactly 
opposite  one  another.  This  arrangement  of  cells,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  root-specimens, 
and  we  accordingly  find  one  or  two  instances  in  the  root- 
sections  of  two  bordered  pits  occurring  side  by  side  at  the 
same  level  on  the  wall  of  one  tracheide  (Fig.  10). 

In  branch  (i)  and  branch  (a)  the  pits  are  usually  quite  free 
from  one  another,  very  rarely  touching  or  slightly  compressed. 
They  are  however  much  more  abundant  at  the  ends  of  the 
tracheides.  In  root  (1)  the  pits,  while  generally  free,  are 
often  in  close  contact,  especially  at  the  cell  endings,  the 
result  being  that  their  shape  is  oval  with  flattened  upper 
and  lower  sides.  The  pits  are  sometimes  flattened  in  root 
(a),  but  the  structure  is  not  well  enough  preserved  to  institute 
comparisons. 

Bordered  pits  in  Coniferae  usually  show  two  concentric 
circles  in  surface  view,  the  outer  and  inner  borders.  It  has 
been  customary  to  determine  the  width  of  these  circles  most 
accurately  in  the  hope  of  thus  obtaining  data  for  the  separa- 
tion  of  diflerent  plants.  From  the  extended  researches  of 
Kraus\  Willc'  and  others,  it  does  not  seem  that  there  has 
been  much  progress  made  in  this  direction. 

In  the  present  specimens  much  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced because  of  the  varying  state  of  preservation.  At  first 
this  caused  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  labour.  It  was  found 
that  in  parts  of  some  sections  the  pits  showed  more  than 
two  concentric  circles  (Fig.  15) ;  in  other  cases  the  two  circles 
could  hardly  represent  the  outer  and  inner  borders  of  the 
pit,  because  of  the  large  and  varying  size  of  the  inner  one. 
The  appearances  referred  to  evidently  point  to  diflerent 
stages  of  dccom|XMition,  some  of  them  closely  resembling 
for  instance  those  figured  by  Hartig  in  his  description  of 

*  KrsM.  HntfAc*  r«f  KcnfitniM.  iamJiV  ll<4j«r,  II,  7ju  DutfttotCik  lU*  Co«i* 
Irfcnbc4ir^  AbhAmll.  d.  Ml»fff.  G««.  ra  lUlIc,  ivi,  iS8«. 

*  WUtc.  /»!  lH«ctt  d  t omIcfviboUcr,  IIaIIc,  18S7. 
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the  decomposition  of  spruce-timber  by  Polyparus  barealis  ^ ; 
and  the  far  from  rare  occurrence  of  hyphae  in  the  specimens 
shows  that  some  fungus  had  been  at  work  before  petrifaction. 
The  case  referred  to  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  decaying 
bordered  pits  of  a  piece  of  rotten  S or  bus  Aucuparia  described 
by  Kraus,  where  the  inner  circle  increased  in  diameter 
according  to  the  stage  of  decay  until  it  fused  with  the 
outer  ^.  What  at  first  sight  was  regarded  as  a  remarkable 
variability  in  the  bordered  pits  was  thus  found  to  be  due 
to  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  specimen,  and  all  measure- 
ments made  in  such  parts  were  subsequently  disr^arded. 

The  inner  pore,  which  is  circular,  is  not  usually  well 
preserved  in  the  specimens.  The  average  of  a  number  of 
measurements  in  the  best  places  was  3-5  Mi  these  limits 
being  rarely  passed. 

More  detailed  results  were  obtainable  with  the  outer 
border.  Many  hundreds  of  measurements  were  taken  with 
a  view  to  determine  whether,  as  in  recent  woods,  any  clearly 
marked  increase  could  be  noted  in  the  size  of  the  pits  from 
the  pith  outwards.  The  small  pits  in  the  summer  wood  were 
left  out  of  consideration. 

The  results  are  as  follows : — 

Greatest  diameter  of  Bordered  pits. 

Branch  CO,  3^^  ""&  7-OA»;  5th,9-5 /*;  6th,  ii-Sfi ;  7th,  14.0/i. 
Branch  (2),  3rd  ring,  8-4f(;  4th,  io*5fi;  5th,  ia*8fi;  8th,  i^'OyL. 
Ditto  in  another  section,  at  intervals,  9-7,  10*3,  ii*i,  12*0,  12*2,  13-7  ft. 
Root  (a),  succeasiye  rings,  105,  13,  13,  13-3,  13.2,  125,  12.7,  14,  13-5/1. 
Root  (a),  successive  regions,  10*4,  ia*a,  ia«3,  i3«6,  13/4. 

These  figures  show  how  incompletely  a  single  number 
would  suffice  to  express  the  size  of  the  pits.  From  our 
knowledge  of  their  varying  size  in  diflTerent  organs,  and 
in  the  same  organ  at  different  ages,  we  should  expect  to 


*  Ilartig,  The  Diseases  of  Trees,  English  Edition,  Fig.  1 24. 
^  Kraus,  Mikrosk.  Unters. 
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find  a  scries  of  measurements  in  every  recently  described 
fossil,  where  the  size  of  the  specimen  and  the  state  of  preserva- 
tion allowed  of  thb.  Yet  I  have  only  met  with  one  instance 
in  which  such  a  series  of  observations  has  been  made  K 

The  average  diameter  of  the  bordered  pits  in  young  roots 
and  branches  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  In  the  oldest 
parts  of  our  sections  it  may  be  given  as  13-14  m** 

Bordered  pits  on  the  tangential  walls  are  present  in  all 
the  sections,  both  radial  and  tangential  (excepting  in  root 
(2),  where  the  structure  is  not  well  preserved).  According  to 
Strasburger,  tangential  pits  are  found  in  the  summer-elements 
of  all  Coniferous  woods  which  do  not  possess  *tracheidal 
elements '  in  the  medullary  rays  ^  The  function  of  the  latter 
is  to  .supply  a  radial  passage  for  the  water,  and  the  tan- 
gential pits  accomplbh  this  from  one  ring  to  another,  there 
being  no  room  in  the  last  summer-elements  for  the  radial 
pits.  In  support  of  this  view  Strasburger  shows  that  tan- 
gential pits  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  ring  where  the  normal 
passage  of  water  from  one  tracheide  to  another  is  interrupted, 
e.g.  when  a  new  medullary  ray  is  formed,  or  opposite  a  resia- 
duct  A  good  example  of  this  is  seen  among  fossil  woods 
in  Pinitfs  Kuffordi,  where  a  solitary  tangential  pit  is  figured— 
opposite  a  resin-duct  *. 

In  CufressifwxyUyn,  with  its  purely  parenchymatous  medul- 
lary rayn,  one  would  look  for  tangential  pits  in  all  the 
•  5|xrcics.'  Hut  they  have  only  been  recorded  in  six  of  the 
sixty  species  summarized  by  Hcust^.  A  certain  amount  of 
IMrr^evcrancc  is  necessary  to  find  the  pits  in  some  of  our 
sections,  although  they  are  very  well  seen  in  the  others. 
They  arc  much  smaller  than  the  radial  pits. 

•  C'ofiwenti,  I.  c.,  p.  40. 

'  Krmttft.  /or  I  Ha^^^ii  ,  f  tt^t  1 5  ^  «■  at  the  atMil  %Uc  In  AI4clinAC  •»)  C«prc«ftiiuir, 
the  rlrmcnti  of  >«»«in4»  i^m  )>rtn^  tmatlrr.  Schmk,  la  /lUcl,  itAtc*  ibal  t)^  lull 
Uir  u  i^fkcfally  rra«.bc«l  •iuiini;  the  fif»(  tc«  )rc«f%. 
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Measureinents  of  Tangential  Pits. 

Branch  (i).  Average  of  36,  outer  diameter  5  /x,  inner  3-35  fi. 
Branch  (a).  Presence   easily  noted,  but  not   sufficiently  clearly  for  accurate 
ineasurements. 

Root  (i).  Average  of  a6,  outer  diam.  7*3  fi,  inner  3*3  /«. 

Root  (a).  Structure  of  wall  not  well  preserved :  tangential  pits  not  met  with. 

The  numbers  of  rows  of  summer  trachcides  in  each  ring 
bearing  tangential  pits  have  been  carefully  determined  for 
recent  Conifers,  and  the  difTerent  groups  are  seen  to  vary 
considerably  in  this  respect.  Kraus  recommends  observa- 
tions in  transverse  sections,  but  it  is  only  possible  in  our 
sections  to  use  the  radial  ones.  In  the  latter  the  tangential 
pits  are  sometimes  very  clear.  The  section  of  the  pit  has 
the  form  of  a  sharply  cut  lens-shaped  space,  and  not  in- 
frequently the  torus  is  found  stretched  across  it  as  a  short 
black  line.  In  other  cases  this  space  is  without  the  torus. 
In  a  third  set  of  examples  the  lumen  of  the  pit  is  filled 
up  by  infiltration,  but  the  torus  is  well  seen  as  a  short  black 
line  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  (cf.  Figs.  1 1-13).  These  three 
conditions  are  often  found  close  together,  all  manner  of 
transitions  being  seen.  It  becomes  quite  possible  then,  after 
careful  study,  to  make  out  the  tangential  pits  in  comparatively 
thick  sections  with  the  help  of  a  substage  condenser.  This 
has  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  counting  the  number  of 
rows  of  summer-tracheides  with  these  pits,  because  this  part 
of  the  wood  is  generally  very  dense. 

The  observations  have  been  most  successful  in  branch  (2). 
Here  the  tangential  pits  are  sometimes  found  in  the  last 
seven  rows  of  tracheides.  This  abundance  of  tangential  pits 
is  in  agreement  with  the  other  characters  of  our  fossil  wood, 
showing  us  that  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  where  Cupres^ 
sinoxyla  are  first  met  with^,  the  type  of  wood  found  in 
CupressuSy  Sequoia  and  Abies  was  developed  in  its  minutest 
details.     In  Abietinae  with  composite  medullary  rays  these 

'  Schenk  in  Zittel,  1.  c 
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pits  are  much  less  abundant,  and  are  rare  or  absent  in  the 
Pinus  group. 

The  torus,  so  well  teen  in  certain  tangential  pits,  is  still 
more  clearly  defined  in  the  larger  pits  on  the  radial  walls 
(Figs.  II  and  12).  These,  examined  in  tangential  sections^ 
frequently  show  the  torus  as  a  dark  line  suspended  in  the 
lens-shaped  cavity  of  the  pit  or  closely  applied  to  one  side' — 
positions  which  might  lead  to  interesting  speculations  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  wood  at  the  time  of  petrifaction  *• 

Medullary  Rays. 

• 

The  medullary  rays  figure  conspicuously  in  every  published 
description  of  fossil  Coniferous  wood.  While  in  Dicotyledons 
they  are  composed  of  similar  elements  but  difler  widely  in 
form,  in  Conifers  they  are  vtry  uniform  in  shape  but  difler 
greatly  in  their  component  parts.  This  has  led  to  a  minute 
study  of  them  in  the  latter  class  of  woods.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  their  difference  of  composition.  Some  of  them  have 
trachetdal  as  well  as  parenchymatous  elements,  and  this 
difference  b  regarded  as  an  excellent  diagnostic  character. 
Those  woods  further  which  possess  vertical  resin-ducts  usually 
also  have  radial  ones  in  certain  of  the  medullary  rays.  The 
latter  are  then  compound  and  are  more  than  one  cell  broad. 
In  living  Conifers  which  have  no  resin-ducts,  the  medullary 
rays  are  simple  and  consist  of  a  single  vertical  layer  of  cells. 
The  two-rowed  medullary  rays,  although  occasionally  met 
with,  are  rare ' ;  but  they  arc  much  more  frequently  found 
\t\  fossil  woods  without  resin-ducts,  and  this  constitutes  cne 
of  the  differences  between  recent  and  fossil  species  ^ 


'  TW  lonM  it  weU  MCfl  also  ia  .Wfti#M  f€fm  itniu,  Sclutr.,  and  ISmm  tmamH 
frrm,  C'oowcaU. 

'  SifmftlMfffrf.  I.  c  .  p.  J>  :  tk\m  Ruttow,  7mi  KcaBtabt  dci  If oIms.  Intbctafidcrlirit 
d««  (  oaikfvfilMJM*,  Bol*  CcsCfmlbUn  aiii.  itSj,  |k  yj, 

*  Hc«tf ,  1.  c. 

*  Kraaa^  Mikr.  t*nt(t«.,  mmlloot  Cm^remm^myUm  fitmm.  AraBcaHiA  vomit 
«hih  tvo^rovvii  HMvliilUry  rap  %tt  caJIc^I  /"UtmJtmdrpm.  Arnxm^  ww»it  villi 
r«««»-«lMct»,  SiraftUiri^rff  mctttiuAt  J srtM  at  ou(  lafivvjiicatljr  kavtii|*  tluaUc  aMtlalUfy 
rt^t  vitbo«t  irtto  fiiK.taw 
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In  the  fossils  under  examination  the  medullary  rays  are 
uniform  in  structure,  consisting  of  parenchyma  alone ;  they 
are  also  generally  one  cell  thick  (excepting  in  root  (2),  which 
should  perhaps  be  separated  because  of  this  and  other 
differences  in  the  medullary  rays). 

The  characters  mentioned  thus  far  are  of  great  importance 
in  descriptions ;  as  regards  the  constancy  of  those  to  follow 
we  are  a  good  deal  in  the  dark.  The  earlier  writers,  in 
describing  the  medullary  rays,  were  content  with  mentioning 
whether  they  were  simple  or  compound,  and  indicating  the 
height  they  might  reach  in  cells  vertically  above  one  another, 
e.g.  1-18,  1-6,  a-36,  &c.  But  the  uselessness  of  these 
numbers  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  any  one  who  has 
examined  a  number  of  tangential  sections  of  Coniferous 
wood,  the  maximum  height  of  the  medullary  rays  depending 
largely  on  the  time  taken  in  their  examination.  It  has 
moreover  been  demonstrated  that  in  this  respect  medullary 
rays  vary  according  to  their  distance  from  the  pith  and 
height  up  the  stem ;  and  stems,  branches  and  roots  of  the 
same  plant  may  have  medullary  rays  of  different  heights  ^. 
Nevertheless  we  do  meet  with  cases  where  the  height  of 
the  medullary  rays  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  wood. 
They  are  usually  low  in  Thuja,  higher  in  Cupressus  than  in 
JuniperuSy  in  Abietinae  they  have  half  the  number  of  cells 
they  have  in  Cupressinae  (except  Thuja\  &c.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  include  the  height  of  the  medullary  rays  in 
all  diagnoses^  especially  in  those  cases  where  we  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  age  of  the  part  and  its  morphological  value. 

A  similar  series  of  remarks  is  applicable  to  almost  every 
one  of  the  characters  of  medullary  rays  which  different 
writers  have  from  time  to  time  attempted  to  introduce. 
Their  frequency  in  the  wood,  the  height  and  width  and 
radial  length  of  the  individual  cells,  the  thickness  and 
pitting  of  the  walls  and  the  general  shape  in  cross-section-— 
all  these  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  valueless  for  the 

>   ^  Essner,  Ucber  den  diagn.  Werth  der  Anzahl  a.  Hohe  der  Markstrahlen  bei  den 
Coniferen.    Abh.  d.  natur.  Gesell.  zu  Halle,  xvi,  1886. 
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general  separation  of  species,  and  yet  there  arc  certain  genera 
which  show  marked  and  apparently  constant  peculiarities  in 
one  or  other  of  these  respects.  A  careful  analysis  is  therefore 
necessary  of  the  medullary  rays  and  their  cells.  Such  has 
been  attempted  in  our  sections,  following  as  far  as  possible 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Kraus,  Essner,  and  Beust  in  their 
investigation  of  living  forms. 

At  the  instigation  of  Kraus,  Essner  has  shown  that  the 
numbers  of  medullary  rays  per  sq.  mm.  of  tang^ential  section 
in  any  species  is  greatest  in  the  first  year,  and  that  it 
decreases  gradually  outwards,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
medullary  rays  are  lowest  near  the  pith  and  increase  in 
height  towards  the  cortex.  This  has  led  him  to  the  idea 
that  the  number  of  medullary  cells  per  sq.  mm.  may  be 
constant  for  the  same  species  in  diflerent  years.  In  his 
attempts  to  obtain  characteristic  numbers  for  diflferent  species, 
he  found,  however,  that  individuals  of  the  same  species  varied 
more  than  did  those  of  diflferent  species.  This  character 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  absolute. 

Beuft,  arguing  from  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
medullary-ray*tissue  in  the  life  of  the  wood,  regards  it  as 
probable  that  some  relation  exists  t>etween  the  relative 
bulk  of  this  tissue  and  that  of  the  tracheides.  To  obtain 
this  proportion  he  has  combined  the  several  factors  deter- 
mined  by  Essner.  It  is  however  not  certain  at  present 
how  far  the  proportion  will  hold  good  for  the  diflferent  tyjxni 
of  wood. 

I  have  attempted  to  apply  these  observations  to  the  fossil 
sections.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  accurately  the  age 
of  the  part  in  a  tangential  section  of  a  fossil.  In  my 
S])ectmen4  they  have  been  cut  as  a  rule  between  the  sixth 
and  the  tenth  rings  of  growth.  The  following  figures  repre- 
sent a  i^reat  deal  of  labour.  Their  worth  will  not  t>e  fully 
ap|xirent  until  it  is  possible  to  comi>are  them  with  those 
of  other  s|>ccimens.  As  their  v.ilue  greatly  depends  u|Kin 
the  number  of  medullary  rays  obser\ed,  I  have  where  possible 
ruited  this. 
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The  first  (p.  357)  table  gives  the  number  of  medullary  rays 
per  sq.  mm.,  as  well  as  their  heights  in  cells.  All  the  slides 
here  examined  were  tangential.  The  method  adopted  was 
to  count  the  number  of  medullary  rays  in  the  field  of  the 
microscope,  the  area  of  the  field  having  first  been  accurately 
determined.  In  the  case  of  medullary  rays  partly  included 
those  only  were  reckoned  which  were  more  than  half  in  the 
field. 

The  second  table  (p.  358)  gives  the  number  of  medullary- 
ray-cells  per  sq.  mm.,  as  well  as  the  average  area  of  each  cell. 
These  combined  give  the  proportion  of  meduUary-ray-tissue 
to  the  whole  wood.  The  observations  on  the  radial  sections 
are  given  as  control  measurements.  The  areas  are  calculated 
from  the  tangential  measurements  alone.  Each  medullary- 
ray-cell  is  practically  an  ellipse.  In  measuring  its  width 
it  was  impossible  to  decide  how  much  of  the  cell  wall 
belonged  to  the  cell  of  the  ray  and  how  much  to  the  adjoin- 
ing tracheides.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  on  one  side 
was  therefore  added  to  the  lumen. 

Pits  were  observed  only  on  the  radial  walls  of  the  medullary- 
ray-cells.  In  both  radial  and  tangential  sections  these  were 
seen  to  be  simple.  In  shape  they  were  oval  and  obliquely 
placed,  usually  two  or  one  per  cell,  occasionally  three,  or  more 
rarely  four.  The  higher  numbers  were,  as  usual,  on  the  outer 
cells,  the  middle  cells  having  frequently  one  pit  each.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Sequoia  type  of  wood. 

The  longest  diameter  of  the  medullary-ray-pits  could  only 
be  accurately  determined  in  two  sections.  In  branch  (i)  it 
varied  from  3  to  10  pi,  the  average  of  fourteen  pits  being  6-5/1. 
In  root  (2)  the  diameter  varied  from  6  to  12/i,  the  average 
of  thirteen  pits  being  8  \k. 

Intercellular  spaces  were  very  clearly  seen  in  the  medullary 
rays,  their  distribution  being  as  in  recent  woods. 

Resinous  Parenchyma. 

There  are  no  resin-ducts.  Wood-parenchyma  is  however 
to  be  found  among  the  tracheides,  and  this,  from  analogy 
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with  recent  woods  may  be  regarded  as  resiniferous^.  The 
resiniferous  parenchyma  may  be  described  as  abundant,  and 
our  wood  is  therefore  to  be  placed  under  Cupressinoxylon, 

I  n  a  transverse  section  of  recent  Coniferous  wood  the 
parenchyma  may  frequently  be  determined  by  its  contents 
or  the  thinness  of  its  walls,  and  its  relative  abundance  thus 


TABLE  II. 


Br.  (I) 


Br.  (2) 


Rt.(i) 


Rt.  {1) 


Section  (i) 


Section  (2) 


Section  (i) 


Section  (2)* 


Section  (i) 


5>ection  (2) 


Section  (l) 


Section  (2) 


O  **  •" 


183 

165 

281 

211 

108 

III 

270 

271 


Size  of  individoal  cells  t  in  fi  (about 
fifty  measurements  in  each  case). 


Height 
(radial  sections). 


(17,  18) 


(16.8,  15.6) 


(18.5,  21) 


(18.8) 


Height 

(tangential 

sections). 


16 


19 


15 


15-7 


19-6 


20.5 


'9 


>9 


Width. 


14*2 


2 


11 

5*8 


14 
14 

176 
209 

12.7 

151 

14 

173 

16 

246 

16 

2.S7 

14.2 

212 

212 


o  »•  « 

0=S  «  6 
6  3  3 


•032  mm* 


•034 


•042 


•037 


.027 


•029 


•057 
•057 


III 


:30 

:a8 

:  33 

:a6 

:36 

:  33 

>7 


*  See  note  to  Table  I. 

t  The  radial  lenj^h  varied  from  23  to  159  /«  and  covered  from  2  to  6  tracheides. 

X  See  note  to  Tabic  I. 


noted.  This  is  not  possible  in  our  specimens,  where  the  walls 
of  adjoining  cells  are  not  separable,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  resin-cells  from  tracheides  with  dark  contents. 
In  longitudinal  sections,  however,  the  contents  of  the 
parenchyma  are  seen  to  be  peculiar,  and  differ  from  the 
small  rounded  granules  found  in  the  tracheides.     Spherical 


*   Strasburger,  1.  c. 
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masses  of  dark  substance  give  the  parenchymatous  cells 
a  vacuolated  appearance  '•  This  peculiarity  has  been  of  great 
service  in  the  search  for  parenchyma  in  each  section  (cf. 
Figs.  8  and  9).  Transverse  walls  are  always  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  masses,  as  if  the  contents 
had  accumulated  here  during  the  disintegration  of  the  wood  ; 
and  these  transverse  walls  alone  determine  the  parenchyma. 
There  is  thus  some  reason  for  the  frequent  description  among 
the  older  writers  of '  fossil  resin '  and  *  fossil  starch.' 

The  strands  of  wood-parenchyma  occur  as  isolated  rows 
of  cells  separated  by  transverse  walls.  In  tangential  sections 
the  terminal  cells  of  each  row  have  pointed  free  ends,  whereas 
in  radial  sections  the  end  cells  appear  to  terminate  abruptly 
at  a  medullary  ray  just  as  many  of  the  trachcides  do.  This 
suggests  that  each  strand  has  an  origin  similar  to  that 
of  a  tracheide—from  a  single  cambial  cell.  Occasionally 
several  strands  appear  close  together,  and  they  are  more 
abundant  in  certain  sections  or  parts  of  sections.  But 
generally  speaking,  the  resiniferous  tissue  may  be  described 
as  uniformly  distributed. 

The  cells  differ  in  appearance  in  radial  and  tangential 
sections.  In  the  latter  the  transverse  walls  cut  the  cells 
across  at  sharp  angles,  sometimes  slightly  obliquely,  and 
the  whole  Mtranci  is  of  equal  width  excepting  at  the  ends 
(Fig.  (y).  In  the  radial  view,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
transverse  walls  arc  never  oblique,  the  cell -lumen  is 
rounded  at  each  end,  and  there  is  usually  a  distinct  con- 
striction in  the  width  of  the  cell  at  each  division  (Fig.  K). 
These  facts  are  of  considerable  importance  In  the  first 
place,  the  sha|)e  of  the  wo<xl -parenchyma-cells  has  been 
regarded  as  of  great  value  by  some  writers';  and  secondly, 
various  species  have  been  characterized  as  having  rows 
of  cells  constricted  at  inter\'als.  Andrae,  in  an  all-t«x>- 
short   description  of  Calioxylon   Harti^ii — a  Ctifr<ssimcx)li  n 


I  Thii  rao*4*Utc«i  •|'frAf«i»cr  Haa  brm  notnl  )>ir  Kraut.  Mikr.  t*otrriw,  Afxl  (lro{> 
like  lOAMn  Kfi  a  HmtlAi  ntiurr  lute  bcm  (lc%cftfir<l  by  Andnc. 
'    llarti|;,  »«C'l'l4f»,;  t.-  Krai  ».  Mikf.  rDt«f% 

II  b   i 
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not  unlike  our  own  in  several  respects — founded  on  the 
examination  of  over  a  hundred  sections,  noted  the  same 
characters  in  the  radial  and  tangential  aspects  of  the  wood- 
parenchyma  ^. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  width  of  the  cells  in 
radial  and  tangential  directions.  The  radial  widths  in  the 
different  specimens  were  19/i,  ii  /m,  20/ui,  and  19//,  respectively, 
whereas  the  tangential  were  28 /x,  19^1,  26 /x,  and  26  fi.  The 
length  of  the  cells  varied  from  -09  mm.  to  '33  mm.  in 
branch  (i),  with  an  average  of -19  mm.  in  twenty-five  measure- 
ments ;  in  root  (1)  from  -04  mm.  to  -21  mm.,  with  an  average 
of  '12  mm.  in  twenty  measurements;  in  root  (2)  from  -ii  mm* 
to  "27  mm.,  with  an  average  of  •19  mm.  in  twenty  measure- 
ments. 

The  terminal  cells  of  each  row  of  parenchyma  are,  as 
already  stated,  pointed  in  tangential  sections,  and  are  here 
indistinguishable  from  the  neighbouring  tracheides.  These 
end-cells  are  free  of  contents  and  appear  to  have  normal 
bordered  pits.  The  latter  are  however  difficult  to  make 
out.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  appearances  are  deceptive, 
because  Strasburger  states  that  in  recent  Coniferous  woods 
the  pits  between  tracheides  and  parenchyma  are  always  one- 
sided bordered  pits^.     See,  however,  Fig.  14. 

In  one  case  a  strand  of  resin-parenchyma  was  traced 
through  2-5  mm.  when  the  edge  of  the  section  was  reached, 
nine  transverse  walls  having  been  passed.  The  average 
length  of  ten  closed  series  of  parenchymatous  cells  from  end 
to  end  was  1-55  mm. 

It  was  not  possible  to  make  out  any  pittings  on  the 
transverse  or  tangential  walls  of  the  parenchyma.  This. is 
one  of  those  subsidiary  characters  which  should  always  be 
noted,  for  it  is  stated  by  Beust  that  the  wood  of  Taxodium 

*  Andrae,  Calhxyhn  Hartigii^  Bot.  Zeit.  1848,  p.  633.  See  also  Kobbe,  1.  c, 
Taf.  ii,  figs.  I  and  3  of  Cupressinoxylon  uniradiatum. 

'  Strasburger,  L  c.  See  also  Kobbe,  1.  c.,  where  double-bordered  pits  are  figured 
in  the  parenchyma  of  Cupressinoxylon  uniradiatum  ;Taf.  ii,  fig.  i)  and  of 
Cupressittoxyloti  pachydcrtna  (Taf.  ii,  fig.  10). 
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distichum  and  Thuja  gigantea  may  be  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  the  thick  pitted  transverse  walls  of  these  cells. 
The  reticulated  pitting  on  the  tangential  walls  of  Thuja 
gigantea  and  Fitzraya  patagonica  is  also  considered  a  good 
character. 


EXPLANATION   OF    FIGURES   IN    PLATES 

XXIII  AND  XXIV. 

lUustrating  Mr.  Barber*t  paper  on  Cuprissinoxylon. 

Kig.  1.  Transverse  icctton  of  branch  (i)  of  Cuprtssinoxylon  vtittmt,  showing 
c<.>ni|)osite  rings,     x  3). 

Fig.  a.  TransTene  section  across  composite  ring  of  .1  branch  -  the  same  specimen 
as  in  Fig.  i — showing  gradoal  and  sudden  transitions  )jctwcen  the  large  and  small 
elements,     x  60. 

^  ig*  3«  Transverse  section  across  part  of  a  root,      x  30. 

F*ig.  4.  A  partial  ring  which  disappears  completely  to  the  right,      x  30. 

Kig.  5.  Part  of  the  medullary  sheath  of  branch  (i).  The  rows  of  tracheidcs 
terminate  towards  the  pith  in  small-celled  groups.  This  is  better  seen  in  the  portion 
more  highly  magnified  in  the  next  figure,     x  45. 

Fig.  6.  Part  of  the  medullary  sheath  shown  in  Fig.  5,  more  highly  magnified. 
X  100. 

Fig.  7.  Pith  of  root  (a).  The  rows  of  tracheidcs  pass  nninternipte<Uy  into  the 
pith.  There  is  no  appearance  of  the  groups  of  small  celb  representing  the  pro- 
tozylem.     x  100. 

Fig.  8.  Resin iferoQS  parenchyma  in  radial  section  with  drop-like  masses  of  fossil 
lesin.      X  350. 

Fig.  ^  Re»iniferoQS  parenchyma  in  tangential  section,      x  350. 

Fig.  I  a  Tracbetde  showing  the  occasional  doubling  of  the  row  of  bordered 
pits.     X  $00. 

Figa.  II  and  la.  Walls  of  tracheidcs  in  tangential  section  showing  the  cavity 
of  the  pits  with  suspended  torus,      x  500. 

Fig.  13.  Radial  section  through  part  of  the  summer-wood  of  a  composite  ring 
with  the  tonu  preserved  as  sharp  dark  lines.  All  stages  are  met  with,  frequently 
near  together,  between  the  appearances  in  Figures  11,  1  a,  and  13.     x  500. 

F'ig.  14.  Resiniferous  parenchyma  in  tangential  section.  The  dark  oval  bodies 
in  the  walls  appear  to  be  small  double-bordered  pits,      x  800. 

Fig.  15.  Various  appearances  presented  by  bordered  pits  in  surface  viciv, 
probably  depending  upon  the  state  of  preservation,      x  750. 
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The  Action  of  Cold  and  of  Sunlight  upon 

Aquatic  Plants. 


BY 


ALFRKD  J.  EWART,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S. 

IX  a  recent  paper  by  Mcs,^rs.  West  and  West,  these  authors 
take  exception  to  certain  results  published  by  me  two 
years  ago  in  my  first  paper  upon  Asjimilatory  Inhibition  '. 
The  objections  which  they  make  form  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  the  mistake  into  which  biologists  and  collectors 
often  fall  in  making  use,  or  rather  misuse,  of  experimental 
obserxations  made  by  the  physiologist  in  the  laboratory. 
The  prejudice  which  seems  to  exist  in  certain  quarters  against 
the  results  of  laboratory  investigations  is  an  extremely 
absurd  and  unreasonable  one,  for  it  is  only  by  research 
c»f  this  kind  that  any  accurate  and  preci'ic  knowledge  of 
fiindatncntal  principles  can  be  oblainctl.  The  conditions 
undrr  which  plants  exist  in  nature  arc  so  variable  and 
c<nnplicate<l  that  it  is  im]M>ssibIe  by  direct  obser\ation  to 
determine  pnciscly  what  are  the  factors  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing any  given  result,  especially  since  any  market!  change 
in  the  external  cnnditions  must  nee ess^irily  affect  not  merely 
one.  but  directly  or  indirectly  ever)*  form  of  vital  activity 
of  uhich   the    plant    is   c.ijable.     It    is  true  that   |>articu!.ir 

'  W  r*t  AA<1  \\c»t,  Ann.  «»f  IU4  ,  iS«/»,  Vol   til.  p.  jji  ;  l^ivtrt,  joonv.  luaa  So*. 
1^4  ,  Vol.   »i*|,   lH«/i.  p    ji;. 

( AaMl«  of  Botaax  VoL  XII.  Na.  XLVll.  %9^9mbmf,  iS^t.* 
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influences  may  directly  affect  single  functions  only  or  these 
in  more  marked  d^ree  than  in  others,  but  in  every  case, 
even  if  only  a  single  function  is  directly  affected,  an  indirect 
effect  must  finally  be  produced  upon  all  the  other  functions, 
provided  the  stimulus  affecting  the  first  function  acts  for 
a  sufficiently  long  period .  of  time.  This  is  a  necessary 
corollary  to  the  intimate  connexions  and  correlations  which 
exist  in  the  living  organism  between  its  different  functional 
activities. 

In  laboratory  experimentation  we  make  use  of  these 
principles,  the  effects  produced  on  single  functions  being 
noted  in  plants  kept  under  otherwise  normal  conditions, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  pro- 
duced are  as  far  as  possible  distinguished  from  one  another. 
Having  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  different 
factors  constituting  the  external  world  upon  each  particular 
vital  function,  the  next  thing  necessary  is  to  submit  the 
results  thus  obtained  to  the  test  of  nature,  by  which  they 
must  stand  or  fall.  If,  however,  the  observations  made  in 
nature  do  not  coincide  with  the  results  obtained  by  laboratory 
experiment,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  either  are 
incorrect.  The  discrepancy  between  the  two  may  simply 
indicate  that  in  either  or  both  cases  certain  operating  factors 
have  not  been  noticed  or  allowed  for. 

It  is  therefore  as  absurd  for  the  biologist  to  deride  the 
results  obtained  by  laboratory  experimentation,  as  it  would 
be  for  the  physiologist  to  disregard  the  criticisms  and  limita- 
tions which  the  biologist  imposes  upon  him.  Only  by  giving 
to  each  their  proper  value  and  importance  can  the  facts 
observed  by  the  biologist  and  physiologist  be  correlated 
and  brought  into  harmony  with  one  another  ^ 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  I  proceed  to  discuss  certain 
points  in  the  paper  by  Messrs.  West,  to  which  the  above 
disquisition   appears  to    be    especially    applicable.      In    the 

*  An  admirable  general  account  of  these  and  similar  questions  is  given  in  the 
introduction  to  Pfeffer's  new  Pflanzenphysiologie.  (An  English  translation  is  in 
process  of  preparation  for  the  Clarendon  Press.) 
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first  place,  Messrs.  West  are  able,  by  citing  a  fragmen- 
tary sentence  from  my  paper  on  Assimilatory  Inhibition, 
to  quote  on  my  apparent  authority  the  statement  that  no 
fresh-water  Algae  are  resistant  to  cold,  and  that  all  are 
killed  by  bang  frozen.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  statement  made  was  expressly 
intended  to  refer  only  to  those  Algae  actually  examined. 
These  were  extremely  few  in  number,  for  the  above  research 
was  conducted  solely  in  order  to  determine  the  influence 
of  various  normal  and  abnormal  injurious  agencies  upon 
the  function  of  C  O^-assimilation.  Moreover,  for  this  very 
reason,  the  plants  employed  were  such  as  were  in  an  actively 
vegetating  condition,  and  which  had  been  grown  or  had 
been  kept  for  some  time  previously  under  optimal  conditions 
of  temperature,  &c.  It  is  well  known  that  many  plants 
can  be  gradually  accustomed  to  low  temperatures  (or  other 
injurious  agencies)  to  which,  when  suddenly  exposed,  they 
inevitably  succumb.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  this 
long-knov^n  and  frequently  studied  peculiarity  throughout 
the  work  mentioned  and  in  subsequent  ones  also.  In  the 
work  first  published,  the  only  fresh-water  Algae  examined 
with  rei^ard  to  the  eflccts  of  cold  upon  them  were  unde- 
tcrmined  si>ccics  belonging  to  the  genera  Ot(ii>f^i>nium  and 
'S/'irr/^Tti,  and  two  to  that  of  Clatiof*kora.  To  have  founded 
any  general  conclusions  as  to  the  resistant  powers  to  cold 
of  the  great  grou[)  of  fresh-water  Al^jac  upon  such  isolated 
obscr\'ations  as  these,  would  indeed  have  been  somewhat 
premature.  It  is  however  certain  that  many,  or  |)erha|)s 
very  many  or  all,  of  the  hi^;her  filamentous  fresh-water  Algae, 
and  i>crhaps  of  other  a(]uatic  plants  as  well,  are  exceedingly 
sensitive,  when  in  the  actively  vegetating  condition,  to 
trm|>eratures  apprc^ching  to  or  falling  but  little  beneath 
the  frcezing-|Miint.  A  few  observations  recently  made  may 
he  of  interest  here,  for  they  illustrate  more  precisely  what 
the  rcsistint  |j<)wers  to  cold  of  such  plants  actually  are.  In 
all  cases  the  plants  employed  were  actively  vegetating,  and 
liod   been  kept  at   a  temiHrraturc  of  from    13*  to  20*  C.  for 
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some  time.  That  Spirogyra  is  very  sensitive  to  cold  is 
quite  certain.  Thus  a  sample  of  class-material  composed 
of  S,  crassa  and  S,  nitida  was  killed  in  a  single  night, 
owing  to  the  temperature  accidentally  being  allowed  to  fall 
from  about  20®  C.  to  just  below  zero,  and  that  although  no 
actual  ice-crystals  were  formed  in  the  water  in  which  the 
plants  lay.  Similarly  with  actively  vegetating  specimens  of 
Spirogyra  nitida,  S,  crassa,  S.  flavescens^  Vaucheria  sessiliSy 
V.  terrestris,  and  of  Nitella,  all  the  vegetative  parts  were 
killed  by  exposure  during  a  single  night  to  a  temperature 
not  falling  below  —  2"*  to  —  3"*  C,  which  caused  a  partial  con- 
version only  of  the  surrounding  water  into  ice.  After  freezing 
for  one  night  at  from  —  2**C.  to  —  5**C.,  Vallisneria  spiralis^ 
Cladophora,  and  Chara  were  entirely  killed ;  in  Elodea  cana- 
densis occasional  living  cells  were  still  to  be  found;  Lemna 
minor  and  Lemna  trisulca  were  partially  killed ;  while  of 
Diatoms  and  Desmids,  very  many  of  the  Desmids  Euastrum. 
and  Closterium  were  killed,  and  many  of  the  Diatoms 
Navicula  and  Pinnularia,  After  being  frozen  at  —  8*  C.  to 
—  lo'^C.  for  several  hours  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt,  Lemna  minor  and  Lemna  trisulca  were  killed, 
as  well  as  both  the  Diatoms  and  Desmids.  In  the  former, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  chlorophyll  bodies  were  broken  up 
and  disorganized.  In  the  latter  the  *  Endochrome '  was  also 
disorganized  and  frequently  shrunken,  while  no  plasmolys- 
ability  could  be  detected  in  any  of  the  cells.  When,  however, 
the  cultures  were  returned  to  normal  conditions,  after  two 
weeks  or  so,  living  Diatoms  of  the  same  kind  reappeared, 
but  no  Desmids.  In  the  former  case  apparently  a  few 
resistant  forms  had  remained  living  and  escaped  observation. 
This  might  possibly  have  occurred  with  the  Desmids  also 
had  these  previously  formed  any  resistant  spores. 

Of  several  Oscillarias  examined,  all  remained  livin^jf,  thoug^h 
in  some  cases  the  filaments  were  in  part  killed.  Similarly 
in  Gloeocapsa,  Scencdcsmns,  and  Protococcus  most  or  almost 
all  of  the  cells  remained  living,  whereas  the  zoospores  of 
Protococcus  {Chlamydococcus'^)  were  dead  and  non-motile  when 
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thawed  out^  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  when  in  the 
motile  condition,  organisms  appear  to  be  more  sensitive 
to  cold  (and  to  other  injurious  agencies  as  well)  than  when 
in  the  non-motile  resting  or  vegetating  condition.  This 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  protecting  cell-wall  being  thin 
or  absent  in  the  motile  condition,  partly  to  the  more  highly 
developed  functional  activities  and  special  irritabilities  which 
the  motile  zoospore  possesses.  In  the  motile  and  highly 
irritable  condition  the  plant  is  able  to  avoid  injurious 
agencies  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  can  when  in  the  non« 
motile  or  fixed  condition,  and  hence,  in  the  former  case, 
a  development  of  high  resistant  powers  is  less  necessary ; 
for  the  motile  stages  are,  as  a  general  rule,  of  only  short 
duration,  and  are  produced  only  when  the  external  conditions 
arc  favourable. 

Kvcn  in  multicellular  plants,  the  protoplasts  of  which  are 
always  clothed  with  a  cell-wall,  an  increased  motility  of  the 
plasma  seems  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  decreased  resistant 
power  to  cold.  In  certain  cases,  at  any  rate,  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  cell  or  cell-plasma 
accompanies  this  increased  motility.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  in  the  rotating  cells  of  Ckara  and  NiuUa^  in  the 
^taminal  hairs  of  Tradescantia^  and  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  leaf  and  stem,  and  in  the  epidermal  cells  of  Elodra 
(nnattrnsis  and  I'allisfitria  spiralis,  in  which  various  stimuli 
readily  induce  rotation.  For  in  all  these  cases  streaming 
movements  appear  only  as  the  amount  of  water  present  in 
the  cell  increases,  and  the  most  active  rotation  is  shown 
only  when  a  single  large  central  vacuole  is  present.  No  cell, 
the  prot«>plasm  of  which  shows  active  streaming  movements 
or  rotation,  ap|>ears  to  l>c  able  to  withstand  either  freezing 
or  desiccation'. 

From  the  obscrv.itions  made  by  Messrs.  West  upon  the 
survival  of  certain  forms  in  frozen  pools  from  year  to  year, 

*  /ooi)>«>rr«  •>(  I'lMknji  aA<l  //«atf«r««/A.^<Mi  aui  cnotinuc  to  ib<itc  at  o*r. 
'  Sc    A«um     Inhih..  j<Hini.    linn.  S<>c.    Ho4 .  Vol.  itti.    \\  ,)«>4  •    *^^^   Trmnt. 
Iittfifxtl  n«ol    Skk.,  i*^;7.  I'    157 
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although  no  formation  of  zygospores  was  observed  in  them, 
no  precise  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  It  is  sufficient  to 
recall  how  frequently  the  existence  of  special  reproductive 
organs  in  fresh-water  and  marine  Algae  has  been  overlooked 
by  a  series  of  investigators  to  make  certain  how  unreliable 
any  such  negative  observations  are,  however  carefully  con- 
ducted they  may  be.  The  most  painstaking  and  conscientious 
investigator  would  shrink  from  the  task  of  subjecting  to 
thorough  and  systematic  microscopical  examination  the 
entire  contents  of  even  a  small  pond  filled  with  v^etable 
life,  and  yet,  as  is  well  known,  the  existence  of  only  a  few 
zygospores  might  cause,  under  renewed  favourable  conditions, 
the  original  vegetation  to  be  restored  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time.  Moreover,  a  formation  of  asexual 
aplanospores  or  of  resting-cells  might  escape  observation 
with  even  greater  readiness.  That,  however,  the  zygospores, 
aplanospores,  and  resting-cells  may  remain  dormant  for 
prolonged  periods  of  time  is  well  known,  and  that  they 
can  resist  considerable  extremes  of  temperature,  such  as 
would  be  immediately  fatal  to  the  plants  when  in  the 
actively  vegetating  condition,  is  extremely  probable,  and 
indeed  almost  certain  from  the  observations  which  Messrs. 
West  record.  It  must,  however,  always  be  remembered  that 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  in  the  mud,  &c.,  in  which  the 
spores  lie,  the  temperature  is  not  necessarily  and  indeed  is 
rarely  the  same  as  it  is  on  the  frozen  surface. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  plants  imbedded  in  ice  or  covered 
by  snow  are  frozen.  Both  snow  and  ice  are  very  bad 
conductors  of  heat,  and  therefore,  as  is  well  known,  a  layer 
of  snow  acts  as  a  protective  mantle  to  the  plants  which  it 
covers.  Living  plants  have  a  power  of  producing  heat  which 
may  be  so  marked,  when  no  transpiration  is  going  on,  as 
to  raise  their  temperature  several  degrees  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium.  Beneath  the  snow,  however,  this 
factor  hardly  comes  into  play,  since  at  low  temperatures 
the  vital  activities  of  even  the  most  resistant  plants  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  or  to   nil,  and   it   is  upon   the  con- 
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tinuancc  of  these  vital  activities  that  the  production  of  heat 
depends.  Thus  cell-division  ceases  to  take  place  at  zero 
or  a  few  degrees  above  it ' ;  CO,-as5iini1ation  ceases  in 
tropical  plants  between  4*  C.  and  8*  C,  in  warm,  temperate, 
5ub<tropical  and  water-plants  between  o*  C.  and  a*  C,  while 
in  cool,  temperate,  arctic  and  alpine  plants  aasimilation  only 
ceases  when  the  plants  are  frozen,  i.e.,  at  a  few  degrees 
below  zero*.  Similarly  rotation  gradually  diminishes  aa 
the  temperature  falls  below  the  optimum,  and  after  remain- 
ing for  a  prolonged  period  at  a  temperature  at  or  near 
zero  may  cease,  temporarily  or  permanently*,  while  faint 
respiration  may  go  on  even  below  zero  until  a  tempera- 
ture of  —  io*C.  is  reached*.  It  is  evident  that  even  when 
a  plant  is  surrounded  by  a  medium  the  temperature  of 
which  is  several  degrees  below  zero,  since  faint  respiration 
may,  in  very  resistant  planta  (many  Conifers,  Mosses,  Lichens, 
Schizophyta,  and  unicellular  Algae),  still  continue,  the  interior 
of  a  morphological  or  accidental  cell-aggregate  may  be  at 
a  slightly  higher  temperature,  provided  the  loas  of  heat 
by  conduction,  radiation,  or  transpiration  is  slight  or  absent. 
Though  a  trifling,  this  is  by  no  means  a  negligible  quantity, 
and  may,  since  the  production  of  heat  goes  on  continually, 
be  one  of  considerable  importance,  when  all  tranapiratioa 
is  prevented  and  the  plant  is  frozen  in  ice  and  surrounded 
by  an  insulating  jacket  of  air,  or  is  covered  by  snow.  Fresh- 
water plants,  especially  if  massed  together,  are  frequently 
found  to  be  cohered  by  bubbles  of  gas  when  the  water  in 
which  they  lie  freezes.  Moreover,  the  water  around  the 
plant  may  be  melted  or  absorbed  so  that  the  bubbles 
Coalesce,  and  the  plant  or  portions  of  it  come  to  He  tn 
insuUling  air  chambers,  which  form  an  admirable  protection 
from  the  outside  cold.  In  such  a  chamber,  when  cx)>osed 
to  ordinary'  li^ht,  the  heat-rays  which  penetrate  the  ice  will 

'  btfMbus**!  ZcllUliluoi;  id-I  /^llil«ila^,  iK9o,  f.  i;i. 
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be  collected  and  concentrated  upon  the  plant  by  the  concave 
walls  of  the  chamber  in  which  it  lies,  and  thus  may  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  plant  from  falling  below  its  own 
special  freezing-point  during  the  daytime.  The  chlorophyll, 
along  with  the  water,  &c.,  which  the  plant  contains,  forms 
a  very  efficient  warmth  absorbing  agency.  It  is  probably 
by  means  of  the  heat  thus  directly  absorbed  that  the  ice 
immediately  surrounding  a  frozen  plant  may  be  melted, 
even  when  exposed  only  to  the  relatively  feeble  rays  of  the 
wintry  sun.  I  have  frequently  found  the  v^etative  shoots 
of  Elodea  enclosed  in  ice  in  this  manner,  and  have  seen  in 
some  cases  that  the  stem  and  most  of  the  leaves  were  in 
part  or  entirely  living,  although  the  vegetative*  shoots  of  this 
plant  are  always  infallibly  killed  when  properly  frozen.  In 
plants  covered  by  not  more  than  two  or  three  centimetres 
of  snow,  radiation  from  above  cannot  supply  any  appreciable 
amount  of  heat  to  the  plant,  owing  to  the  relatively 
high  opacity  of  loose  or  freshly  fallen  snow  when  in  mass 
both  to  radiant  light  and  heat.  Nor  can  any  noticeable 
amount  of  heat  be  derived  by  the  plant  under  these 
circumstances  by  radiation  or  conduction  from  beneath. 
The  special  efficiency  of  snow  as  a  protective  agency  seems 
to  be  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mixture  of  air  and 
ice  of  which  it  is  composed  forms  an  admirable  insulating 
medium  so  long  as  the  temperature  remains  low,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  loss  of  heat  by  transpiration  or  by  radiation 
is  reduced  to  nil  or  to  a  minimum. 

The  case  mentioned  by  Messrs.  West,  in  which  filaments 
of  Spirogyra  were  found,  when  thawed  out  from  the  ice  in 
which  they  had  been  frozen  for  some  time,  to  be  in  conjuga- 
tion, and  that  nevertheless  the  vitality  of  the  filaments  was 
unimpaired,  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  point  at  issue,  and 
moreover,  involves  two  contradictory  statements.  Surely  in 
the  process  of  conjugation  the  vitality  of  the  filatftent  is 
always  impaired,  for  with  the  completion  of  the  process  the 
further  existence  of  the  filament  ceases.  Each  zygospore 
is   a   new   organism,  and   possesses   very   different    resistant 
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powers  from  those  of  the  vegetative  filament  which  produced 
it.  It  contains  much  less  water  than  the  cells  of  the 
vegetative  filament  do,  and  its  powers  of  resistance  to  desicca* 
tion  and  freezing  arc  correspondingly  increased.  As  is  well 
known,  unfavourable  conditions  generally  tend  to  induce 
conjugation.  Thus,  plants  of  Spirogyra  may  be  caused  to 
conjugate  by  allowing  the  water  in  which  they  are  kept 
to  \^xy  gradually  evaporate.  Hence  conjugation  may,  in 
many  cases  at  any  rate,  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the 
external  conditions  have  become  unfavourable  in  some 
respect,  and  that  the  plant  is  endeavouring  by  those  means 
to  tide  over  the  unfavourable  period.  This  action  of 
unfavourable  external  conditions  in  inducing  a  formation 
of  zygospores  is  strictly  comparable  with  the  effects  which 
partial  starvation  or  an  unfavourable  habitat  may  exert  upon 
many  higher  plants,  causing  them  to  run  more  rapidly  to  seed, 
and  thus  hastening  their  own  exhaustion. 

No  haphazard  observations  in  which  the  period  and  con* 
ditions  of  exposure  can  only  be  approximately  estimated  can 
afibrd  any  decisive  evidence  in  dealing  with  even  the  simplest 
problems  of  this  kind.  When  a  perennial  land-plant  is 
subjected  to  gradually  increasing  cold,  as,  for  example,  at 
the  onset  of  winter,  it  commonly  prepares  itself  in  a  variety 
of  ways  for  the  increased  cold  which  may  be  expected  to 
follow.  In  addition  to  the  immediately  obvious  external 
changes,  certain  important  internal  changes  also  take  place. 
Thus  the  starch  in  the  bark,  &c.,  of  Phanerogamic  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  Fischer  and  others  *  have  shown,  and  in  the  leaves 
of  evergreens  as  well,  according  to  Lidforss,  may  be  converted 
into  su^ar  in  cold  winters,  and  be  retained  as  such,  dissolved 
in  the  cell-sap,  while  starch-grains  reappear,  after  a  more 
or  less  prolonged  latent  period,  when  the  plant  is  brought 
into  a  wann  rcH>m.  Hy  the  aU^ve  means  the  concentration 
of  the  cell-tap  is  markedly  increased,  so  that  the  freezing* 

*  Fl*chrr,  Rcitrmi^  nir  rhjr^iolc^  dcf  lIolicrwAchic.  riiA|*%h  JahrlMicbrf.  IVl. 
&&li,  licit  I,  |i|».  73-160:  Hcfi|:t  IjdfoTM,  /or  ltijn»ol«]£%r  ood  lUi>lu|*ic  Jcr 
wtaUfSTiiMS  l-bifm,  lki«.  Cl.-Hl.  ltd.  liTtii,  iHy6.  p.  34. 
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point  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  is  lowered,  and  it  b  enabled 
to  withstand  cold,  to  which,  if  suddenly  exposed  in  summer, 
it  would  have  been  more  sensitive,  and  by  which  it  might 
have  been  killed. 

Similarly  water-plants  may  undergo  preparatory  modifica- 
tions when  winter  is  approaching.  Thus  in  Elodea  the 
v^etative  shoots  die  down,  while  from  the  rhizomic  stems 
buried  in  mud  arise  condensed  etiolated  shoots,  the  cells  of 
which  are  packed  with  starch-grains  in  November.  Later 
still  this  starch  may  partially  or  entirely  disappear,  being 
gradually  converted  into  sugar  as  the  cold  becomes  more 
intense.  In  such  mud  the  plants  are  well  protected,  for 
the  water  it  contains  may  not  freeze  until  the  temperature 
falls  several  degrees  below  zero ;  and  moreover  the  chemical 
changes  and  decompositions  which  continue  to  go  on  to 
a  certain  extent  in  organic  mud,  even  at  low  temperatures, 
may  produce  a  slight  but  by  no  means  negligible  quantity 
of  heat,  and  a  correspondingly  higher  temperature.  Ordinary 
turgid  plant-cells  do  not  begin  to  freeze  until  the  temperature 
falls  from  two  to  four  degrees  below  zero.  As  ice-crystals 
form  and  water  is  extracted,  the  freezing-point  for  the  more 
concentrated  watery  solution  remaining  is  correspondingly 
lowered.  Moreover,  the  freezing-point  for  capillary  imbibed 
water  undergoes  an  even  more  marked  depression,  for,  as 
Dixon  and  Joly  ^  have  shown,  the  imbibed  water  in  the  walls 
of  wood  vessels  does  not  freeze  until  a  temperature  of  —  io**C. 
or  —  1 1"*  C.  is  reached.  Hence  it  is  only  when  the  temperature 
is  at  least  as  low  as  this  that  the  plant  is  completely  frozen, 
though  it  commences  to  freeze  at  two  or  three  degrees  below 
the  freezing-point  for  distilled  water. 

The  statement,  therefore,  that  no  purely  aquatic  fresh-water 
Alga,  or,  indeed,  that  no  purely  aquatic  fresh-water  plant,  can 
withstand  complete  freezing  when  in  the  actively  vegetating 
condition  is  one  which,  though  sufficient  evidence  is  not  yet 
at  hand  to  establish  the  generality  of  its  application,  will 

*  Dixon  and  Joly,  Ann.  of  Bot.,  1895,  TW.  ix,  p.  416. 
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almost  certainly  be  corroborated  by  the  necessary  experi- 
mental research.  All  plants  growing  entirely  submerged  in 
fresh  water  must  be  always  in  a  condition  of  maximal 
turgidity,  and  contain  the  full  amount  of  water  possible.  As 
is  well  known,  it  is  those  parts  which  arc  richest  in  water 
which  arc  first  affected  by  cold,  and  are  most  readily  injured 
by  being  frozen.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that 
a  tissue  rich  in  water  will  be  killed  by  being  frozen,  as  is 
shown  by  the  high  resistant  powers  exhibited  by  the  leaves 
of  Semprrxivum,  Stdnm,  &c,  and  by  many  Mosses  as 
wclP. 

With  regard  to  amphibious  plants,  i.e.  plants  which  (1)  grow 
partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the  water,  or  (2)  float  upon  its 
surface,  or  (3)  may  lead  either  a  submerged  or  a  subaerial 
existence,  these  seem  to  have  acquired  more  marked  resistant 
powers  than  are  possessed  by  plants  growing  always  com- 
pletely submerged  in  fresh  water.  This  is  only  natural  and 
to  be  expected,  considering  the  variable  conditions  under 
which  such  plants  live  and  the  exposure  to  which  they  may 
be  subjected  ;  but  even  then  comparatively  few,  excepting 
Schizophytes,  such  as  the  Cyanophyceae  and  Bacteria,  seem 
able  to  withstand  complete  freezing  when  in  the  actively 
vegetating  condition.  That  the  plants  of  the  first  class  die 
down  at  the  approach  of  winter  is  familiar  to  all,  though  in 
ca»es  where  the  water  remains  comparatively  warm  throughout 
the  winter,  the  submerged  leaves  may  remain  living  and 
green,  and  even  form  starch.  Of  the  second  class  l.emna 
affords  a  good  example,  as  also  do  the  floating  leaves  of 
Water-lilies,  &c.  That  the  leaves  of  Water-lilies  are  killeil  by 
being  completely  frozen  is  a  matter  of  common  observation, 
/^wifit  appears  able  to  withstand  partial  freezing,  es|>ecially  in 
the  younger  parts,  hut  all  vegetative  fiarts  are  killed  by  being 
completely  fro/en. 

Ihe  third  class  includes  all  forms  which  can  grow  !n- 
difTcrently    in    water,   or   u|)on    mud,   damp   soil,    or    other 

,  \vtmm.  I^MA.  Soc  ll<«i..  Vol  %%&i.  iSy6  y   3^ 
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substrata.  It  therefore  embraces  Pleurococcus^  Scenedesmus^ 
Protococcus  and  allied  forms,  Schizophytes  such  as  the 
Cyanophyceae  and  Bacteria,  and  such  plants  as  Vaucheria^ 
Mticor^  &c.  It  is  in  this  group  that  the  forms  most  resistant 
to  cold  are  met  with,  though  all  grades  of  resistant  powers 
are  shown.  In  this  connexion  it  is  important  to  notice 
the  relationship  which  exists  between  resistance  to  desic- 
cation and  resistance  to  freezing.  All  plants  or  parts 
of  plants  which  can  withstand  desiccation  can  also  with- 
stand freezing^,  though  many  plants  which  can  be  frozen 
and  yet  remain  living  cannot  be  fully  desiccated  or  even 
completely  air-dried  without  being  killed.  Thus  Schroder  * 
found  that  the  leaves  of  Echeveria  secunda  began  to  die  on 
losing  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  water  normally 
present,  and  died  on  losing  60  to  80  per  cent.  Sedum 
elegans  gave  similar  results,  but  was  able  to  withstand  more 
complete  desiccation.  These  plants  and  Sempervivum  also 
can,  however,  survive  exposure  even  to  comparativ^y  severe 
cold^.  The  reason  for  this  difference  appears  to  be  that 
freezing  involves  a  less  complete  and  perfect  withdrawal  of 
water  from  the  living  cell  and  cell-plasma  than  desiccation 
does,  and  that  on  thawing  the  water  is  immediately  available 
for  reabsorption,  whereas  in  desiccated  specimens  it  is  removed 
not  merely  from  the  cell,  but  away  from  the  plant  entirely. 
It  is  with  regard  to  the  capillary  imbibed  water  that  Ihc 
difference  between  freezing  and  desiccation  is  probably 
especially  manifest.  By  complete  desiccation,  not  only  all 
free  water,  but  also  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  capillary  im- 
bibed water,  may  be  removed  ;  and  only  certain  seeds,  Mosses, 
Bacteria,  &c.,  can  withstand  desiccation  reducing  the  amount 
of  water  present  to  as  low  as  from  i  to  2  per  cent.  When 
a  moist  plant  is  frozen,  however,  the  capillary  imbibed  water 

*  See  Assim.  Inhib.,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Bot,  Vol.  xxxi,  1896,  pp.  374-402 ;  and 
Power  of  withstanding  Desiccation  in  Plants,  Trans.  LivcrixK)I  Biol.  Soc,  Vol.  xi, 

»897»  P-  »5i- 
='  lk)t.  Unters.  Tubingen,  Bd.  ii,  Heft  i,  1S86,  p.  5. 

•  See  A&sim.  Inhib.,  iSy6,  1.  c.  p.  389. 
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docs  not  apparently  begin  to  freeze  until  the  temperature 
approaches  or  falls  below  — 10'  C.  The  water  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  miccllar  canals  or  interstices  of  an  organized 
structure  will  be  the  first  to  freeze.  The  film  of  water  or 
layer  of  water-molecules  directly  abutting  upon  the  walls  of 
the  micellar  canals  and  coming  within  the  sphere  of  the 
molecular  influences  radiating  from  the  molecules,  molecular 
complexes,  or  micellae  composing  these  walls,  will  be  re- 
strained with  even  greater  force  from  assuming  the  molecular 
arrangement  and  character  constituting  the  solid  condition. 
The  amount  of  such  water  is,  however,  relatively  trifling,  and 
being  firmly  retained  can  hardly  be  made  use  of  in  metabolism 
when  no  other  supply  of  water  is  available.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  make  the  dogmatic  statement  that  no  manifesta- 
tion of  vital  activity  can  take  place  at  a  temperature  below 
—  loC.  to  —  i2*C.  Jumelle  has  already  been  shown  to  be 
in  error  in  supposing  that  CO;,-assimilation  could  continue 
at  temperatures  as  low  as  —30*0.  to  —40*0.'  It  is, 
however,  in  all  cases  safe  to  conclude  that  plants  which  can 
withstand  complete  desiccation  cannot  be  killed  by  cold. 
This  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  with  several  of  the  more 
resistant  Bacteria  and  bacterial  spores  by  the  researches  of 
Dewar  and  McKendrick,  as  well  as  by  other  investigators, 
while  Chodat'  has  shown  that  the  spores  o{  Mucor  mtucdo 
survive  ex|x>sure  to  from  —  70*  C.  to  —no*  C.  for  two  hours  •. 
Similarly  many  I'almcllaceae,  Cyanophyceae,  &c.,  can  with- 
stand prolonged  desiccation  over  sulphuric  acid,  and,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  complete  freezing  also,  even  when  in 
the  vegetative  condition.  Such  are  Hatmatococcus  pluvialis^ 
l^l€ur0<iKcus  X'ul/^arist  Plcurococcus  mtHtatus^  RkaphiJinm 
folymarfhum^  Gli^ixafsa^  Afrrispcmrdia^  Nostoc  communt^ 
Ouillariit  aHlliaria,  O.  Unuis  and  O.  sHbfu$€a.  On  the  other 
hand,   Confcrvae,  Hafmatixoccus    ttiviHis,   the    zoospores   of 


At*ifli.  IaIhIil..  t  c,  p.  40a. 

"  iVMUt,  BiUlctia  Herb   IIoImIct,  iH^A,  p  K;o. 

'  llrutni  uwl  l^coaibc  MitfccUd  •  varkty  of  Mr-<lfktl  wpfd%  to  •  tcnpcmtvrr  of 
-|i|*C,  to  -lyj*  C.luf  no  bocn,  and  fo«Mi  thAl  their  ctrmttulhe  |«>«cr  mwk  oi4 
p«or|4llily  al>cU4.     J*roc.  Roy.  lioc.,  Iiti.  iST*  I*  i^*/ 
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Protococcus  plitvialis,  Oscillaria  sancta,  and  vegetative  Dia- 
toms and  Desmids  are  killed  by  air-drying  and  also  by 
being  completely  frozen.  The  zygospores  of  Zygnema  can, 
however,  withstand  several  years'  air-drying,  and  arc  there- 
fore hardly  likely  to  be  affected  by  cold  ^  The  filaments  of 
Vaucheria  and  the  normal  vegetative  mycelia  of  Penicillium^ 
Mucor^  and  Physomyces  are  killed  by  drying  and  also  by 
being  completely  frozen  at  — 10**  C.  to  —  i  a**  C.  In  Mucor  and 
Penicilliutn  the  mycelia  may  be  made  more  resistant  by 
growing  them  on  concentrated  nutrient  solutions,  while  in  the 
form  of  Mucor  yeast,  the  resistant  powers  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  normal  vegetative  Mucor  mycelium  *. 

With  regard  to  marine  Algae,  many  of  these  are,  as  the 
researches  of  Kjellmann  upon  the  Arctic  Flora  have  shown, 
very  resistant  to  cold,  and  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable, 
that  as  a  class  they  are  more  resistant  to  cold  than  those 
fresh-water  Algae  are,  which  are  purely  aquatic.  According 
to  Pfeffer^  in  sea-weeds  the  internal  isosmotic  force  which 
the  cell-sap  exerts  must  be  greater  than  in  land-plants,  and 
also  than  in  fresh- water  plants,  for  the  former  are  frequently 
subjected  to  great  external  pressure  and  are  also  surrounded 
by  a  weak  saline  solution,  and  yet  the  phenomena  of  turgidity 
which  they  present  are  in  general  similar  to  those  exhibited 
by  land  or  fresh-water  plants.  Hence,  in  seaweeds  the  cell- 
sap  will  be  more  highly  isosmotic,  or  more  highly  concentrated 
than  in  fresh- water  plants,  and  therefore  a  lower  temperature 
will  be  required  to  completely  freeze  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Similarly,  just  as  in  Pcnicillunny  where  the  adaptation 
to    growth    \n   concentrated    solutions   causes   an    increased 

*  See  Schroder,  Hot,  Unters.  Tubingen,  Bd.i,  Heft  i,  i8S6;  Ewart,  Assim.  Inhil»., 
1895,  1.  c,  p.  375,  &c. 

-  Chodat,  1.  c,  supposes  that  spores  oi  Mucor  mucedo  which  had  commenced  to 
germinate  might  nevertheless  resist  exposure  to  -70°  C,  but  the  details  of  his 
experiments  do  not  support  this  coi. elusion,  and  it  is  certain  from  my  own  observa- 
tions that  the  young  vegetative  mycelium  ol  Mucor  is  killed  by  several  hours' 
exposure  at  a  temperature  of  from  -10  to  -12°  C  ,  although  if  any  acrospores 
or  endosporcs  have  been  formed,  these  will  germinate  and  produce  new  m}celia 
when  restored  to  a  normal  temperature. 

'  Pflanzcnphysiologie,  2.  Aufl.,  Bd.  i,  sec.  24. 
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resistant  power  to  freezing  and  dessication  to  be  developed, 
so  also  may  the  accommodation  to  a  marine  habitat  induce 
a  correspondingly  greater  resistant  power  in  plants  which 
have  been  gradually  transferred  from  the  one  medium  to  the 
other.  Kjellmann  has  indeed  obscrxed  that  arctic  marine 
Algae  may  continue  to  grow  and  even  flourish  at  or  even 
below  zero  centigrade,  a  |>owcr  which  no  frcsh^watcr  AIg.i  is 
known  to  possess.  We  have  apparently  here  to  do  with  an 
adaptive  modification  of  similar  character,  but  taking  place 
in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  occurring  in  those  OscilUtorias 
which  can  grow  and  flourish  in  hot  springs. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  those  plants  which  constitute  the 
Flora  of  the  regions  of  [icrpctual  snow,  we  find  that  these  are 
plants  which  exhibit  special  adaptive  modifications  suiting 
them  to  their  peculiar  habitat.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  such  regions  the  snow  is  commonly  extremely  hard  and 
compact,  and  that  the  surface  is  usually  more  or  less  dirty 
and  covered  with  dust  fallen  from  the  air.  along  with  numerous 
mtcro-organums  which  find  here  conditions  suitable  for  their 
development.  Whcncxposed  todircct  sunlight, theintolation- 
tcmpcralure  will  be  relatively  extremely  high  for  all  absorbent 
bodies  which  are  not  cooled  by  radiation,  conduction,  or 
evaporation,  whereas  at  night  the  tem|ieraturc  falls  many 
degrees  below  icro.  .Since  the  >now  reflccti  so  much  light 
and  absorbs  so  little,  it  follows  that  coloured  microscopic 
organisms  may  be  at  a  um|Hr.iiurc  many  degrees  above 
H-ro  when  cx|»scd  to  sunlight,  although  the  snovv  on  which 
they  lie  shows  no  immediate  signa  of  melting.  ICvcn  in 
gullies  or  hollows,  sheltered  from  the  sun,  the  amount  of 
radiated  heat  which  reaches  the  organisms  may  suffice  to 
keep  them  unfniten  during  the  day,  although  the  snow  alwjys 
remains  perfectly  hard.  When  the  sun  is  shining  uixm  them, 
alpine  plants  arc  cx|Msed  to  extremely  intense  illumination, 
such  as  many  plants  are  unable  tn  wilhslind.  Hence  a  pro- 
tective red  pigment  is  often  fuund  in  the  microscopical  snow- 
organisms  which  contain  chlorophyll.  1  his  pigment  absurb* 
A^  much  i«  it-iaaibli-  of  lho*e  nv>  which  ciccrcisc  an  injurious 
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eflfect  upon  the  chloroplastids  and  also  upon  the  cell-plasma, 
and  which  are  least  useful  in  COs-assimilation  ^. 

The  plants  which  compose  a  six>w-flora  must  be  able  to 
withstand  sudden  and  marked  extremes  of  temperature. 
They  must  be  able  to  have  all  or  almost  all  of  the  water 
which  they  contain  removed  or  converted  into  solid  form 
without  being  killed,  and  must  be  capable  of  an  almost 
immediate  resumption  of  both  respiration  and  assimilation 
when  the  water  is  restored,  either  directly  when  the  plant 
is  dry  or  by  thawing  when  it  is  frozen.  If  any  prolonged 
latent  period  of  recovery  always  followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence  after  short  but  severe  exposure,  the  plant  would 
waste  most  of  the  precious  day-time  exposure  in  recovering 
and  preparing  for  the  full  resumption  of  all  its  vital  activities 
when  returned  to  more  favourable  conditions.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  exceedingly  resistant  plants  do  actually 
exist,  which  even  after  prolonged  air  drying  or  exposure 
to  severe  cold  remain  living,  and  almost  instantaneously 
recommence  to  assimilate  and  respire,  when  the  temperature 
is  raised  to  the  optimum,  and  the  normal  water  percentage 
restored  ^. 

Lagerheim  found  that  the  flora  of  the  perpetual  snow 
region  of  Pichincha  was  composed  of  four  species  of  Chlamy^ 
domonas  (Volvocineae),  Glococapsa,  Nostoc^  Naviciila,  Gloco- 
cystis^  Rhaphidonema  uivale  (Ulothrix  form),  and  also  a  sapro- 
phytic fungus,  Selcnotila  nivalis^  in  all  twenty-one  species. 
In  Vallidal,  Swedish  Lapland,  Wittrock  found  about  nine 
species  of  Desmids.  Altogether  the  known  snow-flora  com- 
prises about  seventy  species  ^  Wittrock  (I.  c,  pp.  86,  1 20)  finds 
that  the  zygospores  of  the  snow  Volvocineac  {Chlaviydomotias) 
and  also  the  resting-stagcs  (non-motile  vegetative  condition) 
can  withstand  air  drying.     The  same  has  been  shown  to  be 


*  Ann.  of  Dot.  Vol.  xi,  il^«>7,  Sei)t.,  \>.  477. 

'  Assim.  Inhib.,  1.  c,  i>i\  z'si^^  3S9.     (Mosses,  Lichens,  Protophyta.) 

^  Lagerheim,  Die  Schnetflora  des  Pichincha,  Ikr.  d.  Dot.  Gesell.,  1892,  Rl.  x, 

p.  517 ;  V.  V>,  Wittrock,  Om  Snons  och  iiens  flora,  sarskelc^t  i.  de  arktiska  traktema. 

Stockholm,  1883. 
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the  case  in  Glceocapsa,  Nostoc,  Glceocystis,  &c  These  plants 
can  therefore  also  resist  great  extremes  of  cold.  Navicula 
and  other  Diatoms  do  not  appear  when  in  the  vegetative 
condition  to  be  so  resistant,  and  actively  vegetating  Dcsmids 
are  still  less  resistant.  As  regards  SelcnotUa  and  Rhaphid(H 
mma^  no  data  are  at  present  available. 

The  observations  recorded  by  Messrs.  West  (1-  ^-i  P*  35) 
that  plants  of  ClosUrium  siriolatum  and  Cylindrocystis  Bre* 
hissonii  were  found  growing  in  the  water  derived  from 
melting  snow  at  a  (probable)  temperature  of  i*C.  to  2*C.  is 
interesting  but  not  surprising,  and  has  moreover  but  little 
scientific  value,  since  the  actual  temperature  of  the  water 
was  not  determined. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  direct  sunlight  upon  fresh- 
water Algae,  Messrs.  West  have  apparently  here  fallen  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  because  the  surface  of  a  shallow 
pond  is  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  that  therefore  the  plants 
growing  in  it  are  exposed  to  the  same  intensity  of  sunlight 
as  well  (1.  c,  pp.  35  and  36).  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  mentioo  the  fact  that  unless  the  sun  is  directly  overhead, 
a  larger  or  smaller  percentage  of  the  incident  rays  fail  to 
penetrate  the  water,  which  is  an  optically  denser  medium, 
and  at  the  surface  of  which  both  refraction  and  reflection 
take  place.  As  is  well  known,  when  the  incident  angle 
is  an  acute  one,  a  very  large  part  of  the  light,  or  almost 
the  whole  of  it,  may  be  reflected  without  penetrating  below 
the  surface;  and  since  the  shadow  of  a  landscape  upon  a 
still  surface  of  water  may  appear  on  a  photographic  plate 
to  have  almost  the  same  intensity  as  the  original  picture, 
it  follows  that  the  more  refrangible  rays  with  which  we  are 
immediately  conccrncil  must  be  reflected  in  as  great  if  not 
greater  amount  than  the  less  refrangible  rays  are.  The 
oblique  light-rays  which  actu.illy  [Knetrate  are  bent  towards 
the  pcrpendicuUr,  and  hence  traverse  a  shorter  distance  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  a  pond.  This  may  be  of  considerable 
imix)rtance  in  the  sea  by  enabling  oblique  light-ra)^  to 
penetrate  to   a   greater   depth,  and    thus   allow  the    nuirine 
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flora  to  extend  into  deeper  water  than  it  otherwise  could ; 
but  in  a  shallow  exposed  pond  it  may  occasionally  cause 
a  dangerously  intense  perpendicular  illumination  to  be  still 
further  prolonged.  Moreover,  ordinary  pond-water  teeming 
with  living  and  dead  particles  is  only  semi-transparent,  while, 
as  has  in  various  places  been  shown  ^  an  apparently  trifling 
protection — such  as  a  sheet  of  oiled  lissue-paper,  or  the 
inclination  of  the  leaf  obliquely  or  parallel  to  the  incident 
rays,  afford— may  suffice  to  adecjuately  shield  the  sensitive 
tissues  or  organs  from  any  injurious  effects  which  prolonged 
and  continuous  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  might  have 
produced. 

When  a  mass  of  green  Algae  has  been  floating  on  the 
surface  of  a  pond  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  frequently  the 
uppermost  filaments  may  be  entirely  or  largely  bleached, 
and  either  slill  living  or  dead^.  Whether  this  takes  place 
or  not,  the  filaments  beneath  will  always  be  subjected  to 
a  very  much  diminished  intensity  of  illumination.  There 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  but  that  in  an  ordinary  pond, 
even  when  comparatively  shallow,  the  brighter  the  sunlight, 
and  the  more  there  is  of  it,  the  more  active  will  be  the 
growth  of  the  vegetation  in  the  pond  as  a  whole.  This  is, 
however,  simply  because  then  the  average  amount  of  light 
which  the  vegetation  as  a  whole  receives,  approaches  nearer 
to,  but  does  not  surpass,  the  optimal  intensity  for  continued 
assimilation.  The  very  air  or  oxygen  bubbles,  with  which  an 
assimilating  filament  may  become  covered,  cut  off"  from  it 
a  certain  amount  of  the  light  which  would  otherwise  reach 
it.  For  all  these  reasons,  when  the  illumination  is  com- 
paratively weak,  green  organisms  can  develop  on  the  surface 
only. 

When,  however,  exposure  to  bright  light  induces  a  formation 


*  Assim.  Inhib.,  1.  c,  1895  and  iSq6;  Ann.  of  Bot.  Vol.  xi,  Sept.,  1897. 

'  Partially  bleached  filaments  of  Spirogyra  may  remain  living  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  may  show  a  feeble  evolution  of  oxygen  from  the  entire  chlorophyll  band 
or  from  parts  of  it  only.  If  the  bleaching  is  at  all  marked,  a  regeneration  of  chloro- 
phyll is  possible  only  in  the  young  cells. 
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of  zygospores  (West,  I.  c,  p.  36),  it  does  so  probably 
because  it  is  acting  injuriously  upon  the  vegetative  filaments, 
for  conjugation  appears  to  be  induced  in  Conjugatae,  when 
the  external  or  internal  conditions  are  becoming  unfavourable 
in  some  way  or  other.  That  conjugation  might  exercise 
an  after  stimulating  effect  upon  neighbouring  non-conjugating 
cells,  arousing  them  to  increased  vegetative  activity,  is  not 
impossible,  provided  that  plasmatic  connexions  existed,  or 
that  a  plasmatic  transference  were  proved  to  take  place 
through  the  partition-walls  of  neighbouring  cells  of  the  same 
filament.  This  has  not  yet,  however,  been  demonstrated  in 
these  plants,  and  the  occurrence  of  lateral  conjugation  by 
special  conjugating  tubes  connecting  neighbouring  cells  of 
the  same  filaments  renders  the  existence  of  any  such  inter- 
protoplasmic  communication  extremely  improbable.  Physio* 
logically,  each  adult  cell  of  a  .S/iri'^r^- filament  appears 
to  be  a  distinct  individual.  The  fact  that  when  conjugation 
takes  place,  the  activity  of  the  neighbouring  cells  appears 
also  to  t>e  increased,  may  simply  indicate  that  the  same 
causes  which  are  inducing  conjugation  in  certain  cells  are 
stimulating  others  to  an  increased  vital  activity  manifested 
in  other  ways.  Recent  research  has  shown  that  injuries  and 
injurious  agencies  generally,  if  not  too  severe,  may  cause 
an  increased  respiration,  an  increased  production  of  heat, 
a  commencement  or  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  rotation,  and 
generally  may  cause  a  more  marked  and  active  conversion 
of  potential  energy  into  kinetic,  while  u|)on  the  primary 
procc«»eH  of  constructive  mct.ib«>lism.  at  any  rate  as  regards 
CO^-assimilation,  the  reverse  effect  is  pn>duceti'.  In  many 
c.iscs  the  emrgy  lil)erated  is  {lartially  expressed  in  the  form 
of  an  incrcaseil  grov%ih  activity,  preci>e  determinations  of 
which  have  been  ^iven  by  Townscnd  and  the  writer  in  certain 
s(xrcial  cases  ^     An  increased   katabolism,  howc\'er,  involves 

*  KkJiaitU.  Ann  ol   IWh  .  Vol.  i.  1S9A.  p    JL31.  Vol.   ti.   March.   iSy7,  p.   19; 
l.w«n.  Aon.  ul  |l«i(,  \  «»1   x\,  .Sr)4  .  1S9;.  !».  447.  Ac. 

*  TovntmH.  Ann  ol  IWm.,  iSv7.  P  5^*  fc>^i^.  Ana.  tlu  jtid.  Ui(.  dc  Unitcn- 
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a  greater  production  of  waste  katabolic  products,  some  of 
which  (organic  acids  and  their  salts)  are  highly  osmotically 
active.  An  increased  turgidity  is  therefore  to  be  expected 
Jn  such  cells,  other  factors  remaining  constant,  and  provided 
that  the  substances  used  up  in  katabolism  are  either  replaced, 
or  are  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  osmotically  active.  It  is 
perhaps  in  this  way  and  by  the  softening  of  the  cell-wall 
at  certain  points,  that  the  fertilization-tubes  are  produced 
in  Spirogyra.  The  subsequent  contraction  of  the  protoplasts 
before  actual  conjugation  takes  place  might  be  either  an 
active  or  a  passive  one,  the  water  filtering  out  under  marked 
pressure  in  the  first  case  or  slight  in  the  second.  If  the 
contraction  of  the  stretched  protoplast  is  a  passive  one,  then 
either  the  plasmatic  membrane  must  have  become  more 
permeable,  or  else  the  osmotic  concentration  of  the  inclosed 
cell-sap  must  have  undergone  a  rapid  and  marked  diminution. 
That  the  latter  is  possible  and  even  probable  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  formation  of  the  zygote  a  marked  conversion 
of  osmotic  substances  into  non-osmotic  ones  takes  place 
(sugars,  &c.,  into  oil,  starch,  &c.).  In  this  way  a  rapid  lowering 
of  the  internal  osmotic  pressure  might  be  produced  previously 
to  conjugation.  In  any  case  the  result  is  the  same,  a  very 
resistant  body,  the  zygote,  being  finally  produced,  which 
is  very  well  adapted  to  withstand  desiccation,  extreme 
cold,  &c. 

From .  all  the  facts  mentioned  above,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  only  by  means  of  laboratory  investigations,  in  which 
the  experiments  are  performed  under  otherwise  constant 
conditions,  can  any  precise  conclusions  be  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  complicated  vital  phenomena,  nor  is  any  de- 
termination of  the  resistant  powers  of  a  plant  to  any 
given  agency  possible,  unless  all  other  external  agencies 
or  modifying  factors  are  allowed  for,  removed,  or  kept 
constant. 

That  intense  illumination  acts  injuriously  upon  all  exposed 
living  parts  of  plants  is  now  quite  certain,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  various  sources,  commencing  with  Pringsheim's 
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classical  researches^  and  ending  with  the  observations  made 
by  the  writer'. 

The  same  injurious  action  of  intense  light  is  produced 
upon  all  plants,  whether  with  or  without  chlorophyll,  though 
in  chlorophyllous  cells  it  is  almost  always  the  chlorophyll- 
grains  which  are  first  aflfectcd  '.  Thus  both  non-chromogenic 
and  chromogenic  Bacteria,  including  those  which  contain 
chlorophyll  and  grow  normally  only  when  exposed  to  diffused 
daylight,  may  be  killed  by  prolonged  exposure  to  direct 
sunlight,  and  even  the  vitality  of  the  spores  may  be  fatally 
affected  by  somewhat  more  prolonged  exposure*.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  spores  of  Mosses,  Ferns,  &c,  and  the 
pollen-grains  of  higher  plants,  are  covered  by  comparatively 
opaque  external  coverings,  for  in  order  that  the  full  effect 
of  the  sunlight  may  be  produced,  it  must  penetrate  with 
undiminished  intensity  to  the  living  contents  of  the  cell. 

It  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  living  protoplast  if 
naked,  or  if  enclosed  by  a  transparent  wall,  could  withstand 
exposure  to  the  full  and  undiminished  intensity  of  sunlight 
for  even  a  day  (twelve  hours'  constant  exposure),  and  cer- 
tainly not  when  exposed  successively  day  after  day.  In  a 
chlorophyllous  cell  it  is  the  chlorophyll-grains  which  are  first 
affected.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  these  are  organs 
sixxially  adapted  for  collecting  and  intercepting  sunlight. 
Light-rays,  which  (lass  unaltered  directly  through  the  cell, 
cannot  (Kissibly  exert  any  effect  ufx^n  it.  It  is  only  the  rays 
which  arc  altered  in  their  passage  through,  or  actually 
absorbed,  which  can  exert  any  influence  u^>on  the  living 
plasma  or  plasmatic  plastids.  Hence  it  is  upon  the  chloro- 
phyll-bcxlics  that  the  most  marked  effect  is  produced  by 
intcniie   illumination*.     It  is  im|)ortant  to  remember  in  this 

•  AMim.  lohtli ,  j<«m  linn.  Soc.,  V«4.  isti,  |»p.  439,  443,  573;  Ann.  r»f  Hot., 
^I"*  .  »*97.Vol.  «i,  p  lyy,  VxSMk^\mm,  IMac«h.  jabrb.,  Bd.  lU.  iKSi,  pp.  i<^.345; 
the  litrralorr  «|04jiril  in  thrve  wt>tkiL 

•  J(>«m.  iJnn.  Soc.  Vt»l.  mi,  p.  573   Chirm);  Awi.  of  IWil..  I  c 

'  Srr  Frank Uiwt  %tA  Wan).  kr)>un  i»(  llMmr«  Watrf  i't«miniMi«i;  NVatiI, 
AwuiU  ul  IkitAn?.  Mar.h,  1^.  Vol.  \xi  (A  Viol«t  ItociUo*;.  p.  65. 

•  AMim.  Inhtb.,  Jusm.  Lion,  iioc  ,  VoL  ui&i,  1S96,  p.  573,  Ac 
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connexion  that  a  substance  transparent  to  the  eye  may  be 
opaque  to  particular  rays,  and  that  a  colourless  tissue  may 
reflect  or  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  the  light  falling 
upon  it. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  chloroplastids  is  not,  how- 
ever, directly  proportional  to  the  total  amount  of  light  which 
they  absorb,  for  it  is  the  blue-violet  rays  which  produce  the 
greatest  photo-chemical  effect,  whereas  the  chlorophyllous 
absorption  in  this  region  of  the  spectrum  is  not  nearly  as 
great  as  it  is  in  the  red. 

The  following  experiments  illustrate  these  points  more 
clearly,  and  give  more  precise  data  concerning  the  duration 
as  well  as  the  intensity  of  the  exposure  which  chloroplastids 
can  successfully  withstand.  Perfectly  accurate  data  could 
be  obtained  only  by  experimenting  with  a  constant  source 
of  illumination,  the  intensity  of  which  could  be  varied  at 
will,  for  when  sunlight  is  used  its  intensity  may  continually 
alter  during  the  exposure.  Hence  in  the  following  experi- 
ments the  sunlight  was  concentrated  and  the  exposure 
correspondingly  shortened,  while  by  using  single  cells  or 
unilamellar  cell-aggregates  the  intensity  of  light  which 
reaches  the  chloroplastids  is  but  little  diminished.  End-cells 
of  Chara  foetida  and  the  laminar  portions  of  the  leaves  of 
Elodea  were  therefore  exposed  m  water  to  the  sun  s  rays, 
concentrated  by  means  of  an  ordinary  concave  mirror,  and 
previously  cooled  by  passing  through  a  cold  solution  of  alum. 

The  image  of  the  sun  thrown  at  the  level  of  the  microscope 
stage  was  rather  less  than  /^th  of  the  area  of  the  reflecting 
mirror,  but  the  photo-chemical  intensity  (for  silver  salts)  of 
the  concentrated  sunlight  was  much  less  than  it  should 
theoretically  have  been,  namely  2j  to  30  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  direct  sunlight,  or  after  passing  through  an 
alum  solution  only  8  to  10  times  greater.  The  intensity  of 
the  light  employed  is  indicated  by  the  terms  4  S,  6  S,  8  S,  &c  , 
where  S  represents  the  full  intensity  of  the  strongest  sunlight. 

Elodea  canadensis,  leaf-cells  exposed  in  water,  cooled  by  evaporation 
ami  \\  ilh  pleiU)-  of  oxygen. 
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1.  5  minutes'  exposure  to  about  6  S ;  chk>rop1astids  pale  greenish 
yellow,  rotation  absent  or  very  slow,  and  in  10  min.  more  rapid,  but 
occasional  cells  die  and  rotation  ceases.  After  1  hour  tested  with 
bacteria,  weak  power  of  assimilation,  absent  or  doubtful  in  parts '. 

2.  Cell  showing  one  rotation  per  25  sec.  after  2}  min.  in  5  S, 
rotation  slows  to  55-60  sec.  per  revolution  2-3  min.  after  exposure  ; 
then  in  5  min.  begins  to  quicken,  and  in  10  min.ss  35  sec.  per  revolu- 
tion, in  20  sec.  original  rate.     Chloroplastids  slightly  paler. 

3.  No  alum-solution,  1  min.  exposure  stops  acti\'e  rotation, 
chloroplastids  quite  green.  After  1  hour  still  no  rotation,  but 
apparently  a  weak  evolution  of  oxygen ;  but  careful  examination  shows 
that  the  movement  of  the  bacteria  continues  in  the  darkness,  and  that 
many  temi-anacrobic  bacteria  are  present,  and  are  attracted  by  the 
nutritious  fluids  evolved  from  the  dying  cells.  Using  bacteria  from 
a  young  and  well-aerated  culture,  no  evolution  of  oxygen  can  be 
detected,  and  after  5  hours  cells  are  no  kmger  plasmolytable  and 
replasmolysable. 

4.  (<f)  With  alimi-soluiion,  light  =  48;  after  15  min.  exposure 
chloroplastids  partially  bleached,  feeble  rotation,  which  become  active 
after  }  hour  in  weak  light. 

(h)  Light  =4  to  6  S ;  after  15  min.  rotation  almost  ceased,  begins 
to  recover  in  5  min.,  and  is  quite  active  again  in  15.  Chk>roplastids 
more  or  less  bleached. 

(i)  Closed  ccll-prc[)araiion.  Owing  to  increased  heating  effect 
rotation  ceases  in  nearly  all  ccllii  after  5  min..  recovering  again  in 
5-15  mm.  if  only  a  part  of  tlie  leaf  was  exposed.  After  10  min. 
cx|io»urr,  |iermanciit  stop|agc,  cclU  die,  but  tlie  chloropUmtids  are  not 
Mraclied  (ilcfiiirnt  supply  of  ox\gen). 

5.  («i)  Light  =  8  S.  rotation  ceases  in  5-6  min.,  chloroplastids 
({uitc  pale,  and  in  6-8  mm.  quite  colourless,  no  recovery.  After 
5  n)in  rx)iosure  the  cells  mostly  recover,  rotation  recommences  in 
*  (o  1  iKHir,  and  a'ter  l>eing  in  diffuse  light  for  i-i  days  paler  exposed 
|iat4  h  can  no  longer  he  di^tinguislied  from  rest  of  leaf. 

(^')  WiiIkhii  aIum-MiluiK>ii,  ro(atM»n  cra%es  in  3-4  min..  chloro- 
plajui<l%  %xi\\  vrlloH»*ih  ^rrrxy,  recovi-ry  in  many  cases  Xaxx  not  in  all. 

'  1  (Ki|;  ft  «*ij)al  fttrt|>«  mtt  m<»%t  tuttahlr  for  rtamliuitloa.  TK«  iWulrtu  vrm 
o^rfainr«l  lr«ni  «cll  arratril  )>utrr*cc«t  ftuui*  ,Src  Kay,  Hrr.  H.  I>.  lloC  i^c«.  iv, 
^^1 '  V  l*"^  '«><  *^^  utmost  caotuti)  u  bccrftMry  with  Hidi  ia»(i«rc  oiUmrr*,  ami 
lirrr  It  not  \\\m\  thr  rrMilt%  hrrr  fft^m  art  Mm|ily  confirmAlonr  of  |iftrtu««  ocm%  m> 
tt'rfiii<m  «<'uM  tir  m««lr  •>!  them 
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In' Chara  foetida  about  lo  minutes'  exposure  to  cooled  and 
concentrated  light  (8  to  loS)  is  sufficient  to  completely 
bleach  a  naked  and  non-encrusted  end-cell.  The  chloro- 
plastids  on  the  under  surface  bleach  first,  those  on  the  upper 
at  the  same  time  or  immediately  afterwards,  and  those  at  the 
sides  a  minute  or  two  later.  If  the  exposure  and  bleaching 
are  localized,  the  cell  may  remain  living,  and  the  majority  of 
the  bleached  chloroplastids  retain  their  original  position,  so 
that,  although  a  few  come  free  and  arc  carried  away  by  the 
rotating  plasma,  no  naked  areas  are  formed,  as  was  the  case 
in  Pringsheim's  experiments  *.  The  rotating  plasma  experi- 
ences a  certain  check  at  the  exposed  area,  and  finally  the 
current  may  cross  the  cell  at  this  point  and  return  up  the 
other  side,  the  endoplasm  being  thus  divided  into  two  distinct 
rotating  masses.  Such  cells  always  die  when  returned  to 
normal  conditions.  By  suddenly  exposing  preparations  of 
end-cells  of  Chara  to  light,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  bleached 
portions  have  no  power  of  evolving  oxygen  by  COg-assimi- 
lation ;  and  when  such  end-cells  are  kept  in  a**/^  glycerine, 
starch-grains  are  formed  in  the  green  chloroplastids,  but  not 
in  the  colourless  ones,  which  have  therefore  not  only  lost 
the  power  of  COa-assimilation,  but  also  of  starch  formation. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  leaf-cells  of  Elodea, 
and  although  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  entirely  bleach 
all  the  chloroplastids  of  a  cell  without  killing  the  latter,  still 
living  cells  may  be  obtained  in  which  a  portion  of  the  chloro- 
plastids are  entirely  bleached,  and  the  rest  are  pale  yellow 
to  yellowish  green.  The  latter  may  become  normally  green 
again,  and  are  able  to  form  starch,  whereas  however  long  the 
leaves  may  be  kept  in  a  5°/^  sugar-solution,  no  starch-grains 
appear  in  the  bleached  chloroplastids.  Living  end-cells  of 
Chara  have  been  observed  in  which  the  bleached  chloro- 
plastids were  retained  for  an  entire  year  without  undergoing 
any  further  change  ^  and  hence  apparently  light  not  only  kills 
and  bleaches  the  chloroplastids,  but  also  converts  its  protcid 

*  Pringshcim,  Pringsh.  Jahrb.,  Bd.  xii,  1882,  pp.  326  344. 
'  Joarn.  Linn.  Soc,  1S97.  Vol.  xxxi.  p.  573. 
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substance  into  some  extremely  insoluble  modification.  It  is 
possible  to  completely  bleach  all  the  chloroplastids  of  a  leaf-cell 
of  Elodea  without  previously  active  rotation  entirely  ceasing, 
and  when  returned  to  normal  conditions  rotation  may  become 
active  again  in  a  quarter  to  half-an-hour.  All  such  celb  die 
in  water  in  a  day  or  two,  though  they  may  be  kept  for  as 
long  as  a  week  in  dilute  sugar  or  glycerine. 

A  few  experiments  were  also  made  upon  a  couple  of 
chlorophyllous  animals,  Hydra  viridiSy  with  definite  '  chloro- 
plastids/ and  VortUella  campanula^  with  diffuse  chlorophyll 

Vortutlla  campanula,  1 .  Light  =  4-5  S,  killed  in  1  min.  in  closed 
cell  preparation  without  any  perceptible  bleaching  of  the  chk>ro(>hyU. 
In  an  open  drop  of  water  the  animals  are  killed  (no  alum-solution)  in 
3-4  min.,  but  behind  an  alum-solution  5-^  min.  are  required,  and  in 
this  time  the  chlorophyll  is  almost  completely  bleached  The 
contractions  and  expansions  take  place  more  slowly  in  a-3  min.,  and 
finally  the  stalk  may  remain  contracted,  and  the  body  contracted  or 
expanded  in  light  rigor.  Partial  recovery  may  take  place,  a  portion 
of  the  cilia  commencing  to  move  again.  A  weaker  intensity  of  light 
may  at  first  accelerate  movement,  the  contractions  and  re-expansions 
of  the  stalk  taking  place  at  shorter  intervals. 

s.  Secondary  effect  of  UghL  After  exposure  to  the  brightest 
diffuse  daylight  for  1  day,  almost  all  the  Vortkeila  sooids  separate 
from  their  stalks  and  become  free  swimming.  This  is  probably  an 
attempt  10  csca|ie  an  unfavourable  inicniiiiy  of  light. 

3.  8-10  S,  movement  almost  immediately  ceases,  recommencing 
in  1-5  min.,  according  to  the  length  of  the  (non-(atal)  exposure. 
Tcni|x)rary  light- rigor  if  sudilcnly  induced  may  leave  the  stalks  and 
Imdics  more  or  less  completely  ex|ianded,  and  on  removing  the  light 
tlic  firmt  movement  may  l>e  to  complete  the  pre^Hously  commenced 
coiling.  If  ilie  light-rigor  is  at  all  {prolonged  (2-3  min.),  death 
immctlt4trly  folloms. 

IMra  virniu,  I.  £x|iosed  to  6  S.  at  once  refracts,  and  remains 
so  tdl  death  occurs.  Knds  of  tentacles  bleached  in  10  min.,  body  still 
dark  green  after  15  min..  but  |io%ier  of  recovery  is  lost.  It  is  possitile 
to  |>emuneni)y  destroy  the  motility  of  some  of  the  tentacles  \iy 
Uxalixetl  cx|K>»ure«  %ihile  llie  rest  remain  living.  After  10  min. 
eK|M)%ure    teiiUilet   may   be    killed,  but    the  body   may  thaw  leeUe 
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contractions  and  expansions  \  hour  afterwards,  stronger  after  i  hour, 
but  permanently  ceasing  after  5  hours. 

2.  8-10  S,  after  5  min.  animals  killed,  body  greenish  yellow, 
tentacles  bleached.  With  shorter  exposure  temporary  light-rigor  may 
be  produced  in  some  of  the  tentacles,  and  by  localized  exposure  the 
middle  of  the  animal's  body  may  be  killed  and  contracted,  while  the 
base  and  apex  remain  living  for  several  hours,  and  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  light,  &c.  Hydrae,  in  which  the  body  is  still  greenish  and 
capable  of  expanding  and  contracting,  may  show  no  perceptible 
evolution  of  oxygen  when  exposed  to  light. 

It  appears  therefore  as  if  the  plasma  of  a  chlorophyllous 
animal  is  more  sensitive  to  light  than  that  of  a  plant  such  as 
Chara,  for  the  animal  is  killed  before  the  chlorophyll  is 
bleached,  whereas  almost  the  whole  of  the  chloroplastids  may 
be  bleached  without  producing  any  permanent  injury  upon 
the  rest  of  the  cell  ^.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
comparative  experiments,  in  which  the  light  concentrated, 
after  passing  through  an  alum-solution,  had  a  photo-chemical 
intensity  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  strongest  direct 
sunlight. 

Elodea  canadensis.  After  5  min.  all  exposed  cells  bleached  and 
killed.  If  the  end  of  a  cell  is  exposed,  only  the  chloroplastids 
stationary  here  bleach,  and  such  cells  may  show  rotation  extending  up 
to  the  bleached  part  but  not  into  it,  while  cells  at  the  margin  of  the 
exposed  area  with  green  chloroplastids  may  show  variations  and 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation,  or  the  chlorophyll-grains  may 
be  aggregated  into  a  rotating  ball  at  one  end  of  the  cell,  or  rotation 
may  even  be  shown  in  cells  with  partially  retracted  contents. 

Chara  foeiida.  Complete  bleaching  requires  nearly  8  min.  exposure. 
After  \  min.  rotation  may  be  twice  as  rapid,  but  in  4-5  min.  slows 
rapidly,  is  very  slow  by  the  time  the  chloroplastids  are  bleached,  and 
may  gradually  stop  after  the  exposure  has  ceased,  but  in  other  cases 
may  recover  again.  When  the  entire  cell  is  exposed,  complete 
bleaching  almost  always  involves  the  rapid  or  immediate  death  of 
the  cell. 

*  The  bleaching  of  the  chloroplastids  is  an  oxidaton-  process,  and  less  oxygt-n 
may  reach  the  chlorophyll  in  an  animal's  body  than  in  a  plant-cell. 
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Hydra  viridu.  The  animali  instantly  retract,  and  after  3-4  min. 
projecting  pans  of  icniacles  slightly  bleached,  bcxiy  quite  dark  green. 
Recovery  is  possible,  and  afuT  \  hour  partial  expansions  and  con* 
iractionii,  more  active  after  i  hour.  After  fi-6  min.  exj>oiure  the 
animals  are  killed,  but  hardly  at  all  bleached. 

Vorticiila  <>>mpaniila.  3-4  min.  causes  complete  bleaching,  bul  the 
animals  may  be  fatally  affected  a  minute  sootKf  than  this. 

mrfpiMixrui  ruriant '.  Thick  turbid  culture  of  this  green  bacterium 
wa.H  entirely  decolourised  by  5  hours'  exposure  to  direct  sunlight, 
though  the  bacteria  reap]>eared  again  later. 

The  independence  of  rotatioa  and  CO,-assimiIation,  and 
the  fact  that  assiinilatory  inhibitioa  is  not  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  the  destruction  of  the  chlorophyll,  have  already 
been  established.  Chloroplastids  of  Chara  rotating  in  the 
endoplaam  are  shielded  from  the  light  by  the  outer  chloro- 
plastids, and  may  remain  green  after  the  exoplasmic  layer 
has  been  completely  bleached.  In  Elodia,  however,  the 
chloroplastids  all  atsume  the  apostrophtc  position,  and  ro- 
tating corpuscles  are  exposed  to  the  same  or  an  even  greater 
intensity  of  light  than  outer  atationary  ones ;  but  nevertheless 
the  former  are  less  rapidly  affected  than  the  latter,  probably 
because  the  exposure  is  more  evenly  distributed  a*  the 
rotating  chlorophyll -corpuscle  turns  over  from  time  to  time. 
As  the  rotation  slows,  the  chloroplastids  may  distribute 
themselves  to  a  greater  <>r  leas  extent  o\-er  the  cell,  and 
both  these  factors  aid  somewhat  in  producing  more  rapid 
bleaching.  In  all  cases  the  bleaching  apjiarcntly  take*  place 
with  markedly  increasing  rapidity  towards  the  end  of  the 
ex|KMurc  as  the  chloroplastids  become  fatally  affected.  Thus 
with  an  intensity  of  lit;ht  sufficient  to  completely  bleach 
the  chloroplastids  in  six  minutes,  during  the  first  four  minutes 
but  tittle  change  in  colour  may  be  apparent,  while  during 
the  fifth  minute  the  corpuscle  becomes  much  paler  green, 
and  dur{i^  the  sixth  minute  all  green  colour  is  lost-  If  we 
tsMune  that  the  decompoaitioa  and  reconstruction  of  chloro- 
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phyll  proceed  simultaneously  in  every  chloroplastid  exposed 
to  light,  and  that  the  former  process  is  more  rapid  than 
the  latter  when  the  light  is  strong,  then  the  apparently 
more  rapid  bleaching  at  the  end  of  the  exposure  might 
be  due  to  the  reformation  of  chlorophyll  having  ceased  to 
take  place,  and  this  would  indicate  that  fresh  chlorophyll 
can  normally  be  produced  with  great  rapidity,  though  not 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  chloroplastids  of  Spirogyra 
can  form  starch^.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to 
estimate  changes  of  coloration  by  comparison  with  the 
surrounding  chloroplastids  so  long  as  the  exposed  ones 
are  distinctly  green,  and  the  same  loss  of  chlorophyll  which 
converts  a  pale  green  chloroplastid  into  a  colourless  one 
may  cause  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  coloration  of 
a  dark  green  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  leaves  of  many 
plants  may  yield  a  much  weaker  extract  of  chlorophyll  after 
a  day's  exposure  to  strong  light  than  is  obtained  from 
a  similar  bulk  of  shaded  leaves,  although  the  eye  may  be 
unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  depth  of  coloration 
of  the  two  sets  of  leaves,  and  hence  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  apparently  more  rapid  decomposition  of  chlorophyll  as 
the  chloroplastids  become  fatally  affected  is  not  simply  an 
optical  delusion. 

Assuming  that  this  peculiarity  does  actually  exist  and 
cannot  be  entirely  explained  by  the  facts  already  given, 
it  might  be  possible  that  the  chlorophyll,  when  in  organic 
connexion  with  a  living  plastid,  is  more  resistant  to  the 
oxidatory  photo-chemical  action  of  sunlight  than  it  is  when 
isolated,  or  when  the  organic  union  is  disturbed  or  de- 
stroyed. If  plants  of  Elodca  are  killed  by  chloroform,  and 
exposed  in  well-aerated  water  to  the  action  of  bright  light 
for  a  day,  including  nearly  three  hours'  intermittent  sunlight, 
all  the  exposed  leaves  are  completely  bleached,  whereas 
a  normal  healthy  plant  subjected  to  the  same  exposure 
retains  a  healthy  green  colour,  though  perhaps  slightly  paler. 

*  G,  Kraus,  Jahrb.  f.  Wiss.  Bot,  1869-70,  Bd.  vii,  p.  511. 
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Similarly  living  plants  remain  a  normal  green  in  bright 
diffuse  daylight,  whereas  dead  ones  are  bleached  in  a  couple 
of  days  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  although  if  placed  in 
wcll-boilcd  water,  covered  by  a  layer  of  oil,  they  retain  their 
green  colour  for  an  almost  indefinite  length  of  time.  Unless 
wc  admit  that  the  decomposition  and  the  reformation  of 
chlorophyll  proceed  simultaneously  when  the  living  chloro- 
plastid  is  exposed  to  light,  the  above  facts  can  only  be 
explained  by  assuming  that  in  the  living  chloroplastid  the 
chlorophyll  is  held  in  some  such  manner  as  to  render  it 
resistant  to  the  action  of  light,  and  that  it  is  only  when 
released  from  this  vital  combination  that  it  can  be  oxidized 
and  dccom|x>8ed. 

Chlorophyllous  cells,  however,  suddenly  killed  by  chloroform, 
and  exposed  to  intense  light  as  soon  as  the  chloroform 
has  c\'aporatcd,  take  from  2 — 3  times  as  long  to  bleach 
as  living  ones  do.  In  such  dead  cells  the  plasma  is  slightly 
more  opaque,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  slightly  bluish 
green  dead  chloroplastids  are  distributed  c\'enly  through- 
out the  cell,  and  are  hence  exposed  to  a  slightly  greater 
average  intensity  of  li^^ht  on  this  account.  Living  chlon>« 
plastids  may  at  first  evolve  oxygen,  and  hence  help  to  bleach 
themselves,  but  this  certainly  ceases  long  before  the  bleaching 
is  complete.  If  a  closed -cell-prcjiaration  of  a  leaf  of  liloitra^ 
uhich  has  been  kept  in  d.irkness  for  siime  time  to  remove 
all  free  oxygen,  is  suddenly  exposed  to  C(K>lcd  and  10 
times  concentrated  sunlight,  the  leaf-cells  are  killed  without 
any  {Krccptible  bleaching  of  the  chlorophyll  having  taken 
place,  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  in  such  intense  li^ht 
C  0,-assnnilation  ceases  almost  immediately,  if  any  is  ever 
|K>sMble.  Similarly  if  a  leaf  of  hlmiea  is  [lassed  through 
chloroform,  a  condition  of  anaesthesia  may  be  induced  which 
la>t^  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  or  even  longer.  Rotation  ce^ise^. 
the  chloroplastids  distribute  themselves  regularly  over  the 
cell,  the  [>ower  of  rcs|)onse  to  external  stimuli  is  tem|>orarilv 
in  alxryance,  and  from  the  results  given  late  r  it  is  alM>  certain 
that  the  ]>owcr  of  L\)^-assimilation  is  tcmi>')rarily  lost.     Such 

li  d  i 
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cells  take  only  a  minute  or  two  longer  to  bleach  than  normal 
living  ones  do.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  difference  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  dead  cell  light  exercises  a  photo- 
chemical action  upon  a  dead  inert  substance,  whereas  in 
the  living  cell  it  acts  upon  a  working  vital  mechanism 
composed  of  substances  which  are  continually  undergoing 
change,  and  causes  katabolic  and  oxidatory  changes  to  pre- 
ponderate over  the  anabolic  ones.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  bleaching 
of  the  chlorophyll  and  the  death  of  the  chloroplastid,  and 
it  may  be  found  possible,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
completely  bleach  chloroplastids  without  killing  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  cases  have  been  observed  in  Elodea  in  which 
the  chloroplastids  were  almost  entirely  bleached,  but  yet 
remained  living  and  capable  of  recovery. 

Even  assuming  that  the  rate  at  which  the  chlorophyll  is 
decomposed  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  in  unconcentrated  sunlight  decomposition  is  also 
more  active  in  the  living  chloroplastids  than  it  is  in  dead 
ones.  A  living  end-cell  of  Chara  is,  however,  bleached  by 
6-8  hours*  exposure  to  continuous  sunlight  (6-7  minutes 
when  exposed  to  sunlight  10  times  concentrated),  whereas 
an  end-cell  killed  by  chloroform  is  bleached  under  similar 
conditions  in  about  2  hours,  but  when  exposed  to  10  times 
concentrated  sunlight  12-15  minutes*  exposure  is  required. 
It  seems  therefore  justifiable  to  conclude  that  during  the 
period  of  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  the  living  chloroplastids 
had  formed  at  least  five  times  as  much  chlorophyll  as  they 
originally  contained.  Without  attaching  too  much  impor- 
tance to  these  calculations,  they  are  nevertheless  interesting 
as  showing  the  perpetual  change  to  which  the  living  chloro- 
plastid is  subject  when  exposed  to  light.  Under  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  same  intensity  of  sunlight,  old  chlorophyllous 
cells  bleach  much  more  rapidly  than  young  but  fully 
grown  cells  do;  whereas  in  concentrated  sunlight,  in  which 
the   bleaching   is   produced   in   a   few   minutes,   no   marked 
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diflcrence  is  perceptible.  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  reconstruction  of  chlorophyll  is  more  active  in 
the  y*ounger  chloroplastids,  and  it  is  easy  to  sec  why  chloro« 
phyllous  organs,  when  the  sunlight  is  discontinuous,  may  be 
able  to  withstand  a  far  greater  total  exposure  than  when 
it  is  continuous. 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  know  whether  there  is 
a  certain  maximal  intensity  of  light  beyond  which  CO^- 
assimilation  immediately  ceases  to  be  possible,  so  that 
momentary'  exposure  to  such  light  acts  just  as  momentary 
darkness  does,  causing  assimilation  to  cease  until  normal 
conditions  of  illumination  are  restored.  Intense  illumination, 
however,  soon  puts  the  assimilatory  mechanism  out  of  order, 
and  hence  a  direct  stoppage  of  CO^-assimilation  is  possible 
without  the  chloroplastids  being  markedly  aflected.  only  when 
the  exposure  is  extremely  brief.  The  following  experiments 
were  all  performed  with  cooled  and  10  times  concentrated 
sunlight  The  bacterium-method  is  not  directly  applicable, 
for  any  Bacteria  which  come  within  the  circle  of  intense 
light  are  at  once  rendered  immotilc,  and  moreover  a  closed- 
cell-preparation  must  be  employed.  After  5  minutes'  ex- 
po^ure  in  a  drop  of  water  the  power  of  assimilation  b  lost 
by  the  exposed  parts  of  an  Elodta  leaf,  and  may  either 
not  return,  or.  if  the  chloroplastids  are  still  green,  recovery 
may  take  place  in  one  hour  to  a  day.  In  a  closed-cell- 
pre|>aration,  rotation  may  be  stop|>ed  and  may  never  recom- 
mence if  the  entire  leaf  has  been  exposed,  the  leaf-cells  dying 
c»f  asphyxia  in  a- 3  hour%  whereas  if  oxygen  is  admittcti, 
rotation  recommences  and  the  cells  may  remain  living.  The 
chloroplastidn  have  therefore  temporarily  or  [Krmanently 
lost  the  jxjwer  of  prcxlucing  oxygt  n  ;  for  in  a  nonnal  closed- 
cell-preparation  exjjoscd  to  light  of  moderate  intensity,  the 
oxygen  e\'olved  by  C(),-a.vitmilation  suffices  to  maintain 
active  rotation,  the  latter  ceasing  after  io-i.<;  minutes' dark- 
ncM,  and  recommencing  within  a  minute  in  the  lij^ht,  though 
it  d«>c^  not  become  fully  active  until  several  minutes  have 
cla|>sed 
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If  a  leaf  of  Elodea  is  exposed  to  light  in  water  containing 
carbonic  acid,  minute  bubbles  of  gas  ooze  out  from  the 
ends  of  the  interspaces  in  the  leaf  ^,  but  when  exposed  to  con- 
centrated light,  this  ceases  almost  at  once,  and  instead  water 
may  be  sucked  in,  either  owing  to  the  cessation  of  CO^- 
assimilation,  or  to  the  increased  oxidatory  activity  consuming 
all  the  oxygen  that  would  otherwise  have  been  set  free. 
Reinke'^  found  that  Elodea  gave  off  gas-bubbles  most 
actively  in  direct  sunlight,  the  activity  being  unchanged 
even  when  the  light  was  60  times  concentrated,  and  the 
evolution  of  gas-bubbles  diminished  only  when  the  plants 
were  injuriously  affected  by  a  much  greater  intensity  of 
light  than  this.  The  intensity  of  the  light  falling  upon  the 
outside  of  a  glass  vessel  is,  however,  much  greater  than  that 
which  penetrates  the  living  cells,  and  the  optimal  and 
maximal  light-intensities  for  C02-assimilation  are  not  those 
which  fall  upon  the  outside  of  the  plant,  but  those  which 
reach  and  react  upon  the  chloroplasiids.  There  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  in  all  cases  the  optimal  light-intensity  for 
continued  COg-assimilation  in  the  chloroplastid  is  less  than 
that  of  direct  sunlight.  When  plants  are  exposed  to  intense 
sunlight  in  water,  the  rapid  rise  in  temperature  causes  the 
intercellular  air  to  expand,  and  may  appreciably  affect  the  rate 
at  which  gas-bubbles  are  evolved  ;  and  it  is  possible,  by  rapidly 
warming  the  water  in  which  recently  killed  plants  lie,  to 
produce  a  slight  evolution  of  bubbles  from  the  cut  end  of 
the  stem,  just  as  if  feeble  CO.>-assimilation  had  taken  place  \ 
Hence  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  evolution  of  gas-bubbles 
noticed  by  Reinke  from  plants  exposed  to  60  times  con- 
centrated sunlight  was  actually  due  to  any  CO^-assimilation 
taking  place  at  this  intensity  of  illumination. 

It  appears  therefore  that  in  living  chloroplastids  exposed 
to  light,  the  decomposition  and  reconstruction  of  chlorophyll 
proceed   simultaneously,  and   that  in  certain   cases  the   total 

'  Cf.  Kohl,  Bcr.  d.  Bot.  Ges  ,  1897,  Hd.  xv,  p.  120. 

3  Keinke,  Hot.  Ztg.,  1S83,  p.  713. 

'  Sec  note  on  Chlorofonii  anaesthclizalion.  in/a,  p.  415. 
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amount  formed  in  a  single  day  may  be  several  times  greater 
than  that  present  at  any  given  moment.  Light  acts  both  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  formation  of  chlorophyll,  and  at  the  same 
time  induces  its  photo-chemical  oxidation.  The  former  is 
a  vital  action,  and  is  by  no  means  directly  proportional  to 
the  intensity  of  the  illumination,  for  ordinary  diffuse  light 
appears  to  afford  the  optimal  stimulus  to  chlorophyll  for- 
mation. The  decomposing  action  of  light  is,  however,  directly 
proportional  to  its  photochemical  intensity,  if  an  abundant 
supply  of  oxygen  be  present.  Hence  in  strong  light  the 
decomposition  of  chlorophyll  preponderates,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  an  etiolated  plant  turns  green  more  rapidly 
in  diffuse  daylight  than  in  direct  sunlight.  The  inhibitory 
effect  exercised  by  strong  light  upon  the  assimilator>'  powers 
of  the  chloroplastids  is  not  necessarily  the^result  of  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  amount  of  chlorophyll  which  they  contain,  but 
may  be  due  to  some  break  having  occurred  in  the  chain  of 
processes  which  constitute  CO^^-assimilation,  or  perhaps  to  the 
necessary  vital  connexion  between  the  plasma  and  the  newly- 
formed  chlorophyll  not  being  properly  established.  It  is, 
however,  inadvisable  to  push  these  theoretical  conclusions  too 
far,  nor  do  these  experiments  afford  any  support  to  Prings- 
heim's  ingenious  hypothesis  as  to  the  protective  function 
of  chlorophyll. 

The  puqx>se  of  my  own  experiments  has  throughout  been 
to  determine  how  long  the  living  chlorophyll-grains  in  the 
intact  cell  can  withstand  cx|>osurc  to  direct  sunlight,  and 
what  length  of  time  elapses  bef<^rc  their  functional  activity 
is  i>crceptibly  affected.  Hence  when  com|X)und  tissues  com- 
posed of  several  layers  and  coverc<l  by  an  epidermis,  were 
employed,  the  light  was  fre<]ucntly  concentrated  by  mirrors, 
or  with  more  sensitive  leaves  these  were  >imply  kept  ex|K>scd 
to  |ieq>endicular  illumination  for  prolonged  peri(<ls ;  while 
uhen  water-plants,  &c..  were  employeil,  care  was  taken  that 
the  full  intensity  of  the  illumination  actually  reached  the 
li\ing  contents  of  ihr  cells. 

Once    the    intinNity  of  the    illutiiination    has    been    deter- 
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mined,  beyond  which  any  increase  in  the  light  reaching 
the  living  cells  injuriously  affects  them,  it  is  possible  to  calcu- 
late the  intensity  of  the  illumination  to  which  the  plant 
as  a  whole  may  in  nature  be  exposed  without  any  particular 
cells  forming  part  of  it  being  directly  injured,  provided  the 
amount  lost  by  the  absorption  and  reflection  of  the  interposed 
protecting  layers,  &c.,  is  known.  For  an  account  of  the 
adaptive  modifications  shown  by  the  tropical  plants,  and  the 
means  by  which  those  growing  in  exposed  situations  are  able 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  effects  of  over-exposure,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  paper  on  the  effects  of  tropical 
insolation  ^. 

Here,  except  where  otherwise  mentioned,  the  thermal  and 
photo-chemical  effects  were  allowed  to  act  together,  but  even 
then  it  was  foijnd  that  the  leaves  of  most  of  the  plants 
examined  were  resistant  to  even  prolonged  exposure  to 
continuous  direct  sunlight,  although  slight  injurious  effects 
might  be  produced  upon  them.  Naturally,  if  but  one  surface 
is  directly  exposed,  only  the  cells  immediately  ben^th  this 
surface  become  perceptibly  affected.  By  using  a  mirror, 
however,  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  may  be  illuminated 
as  well,  and  the  cells  in  the  interior  subjected  to  an  intensity 
of  illumination  approaching  more  closely  to  that  of  direct 
sunlight.  Many  shade-plants  are  comparatively  sensitive  to 
prolonged  exposure  to  direct  sunlight.  Thus  the  chlorophyll- 
grains  of  Pisonia  alba^  Selaginella  sp.  (?),  Chara  hispida^ 
Spirogyra  crassa^  &c.,  may  be  almost  or  entirely  bleached 
by  a  single  day's  exposure,  and  although  they  have 
temporarily  lost  the  power  of  assimilation,  on  returning  to 
normal  conditions  they  may  become  green  and  commence 
to  assimilate  again  in  a  few  days  (1.  c,  pp.  442,  443).     Trans- 

'  Ann.  of  Bot.,  Sept.,  1897,  Vol.  xi,  p.  339.  Giltay  (Annales  du  Jardin  Bot. 
de  Buitenzorg,  1898,  Vol.  xv,  p.  68)  has  shown  that  Cassia  timorcnsis  in 
diffuse  daylight  assimilates  6.4  mg.  COj  per  }  sq.  m.  of  leaf,  but  when  cxposctl 
to  strong  sunlight  only  5.7  mg.  COj,  owing  to  the  erect  position  which  the 
leaflets  assume,  and  hence  owing  to  this  protective  adaptation  the  optimal 
intensity  of  illumination  for  the  assimilation  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  is  markedly 
reduced. 
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piration  keeps  thin  exposed  leaves  cool  so  long  as  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  is  available,  but  in  many  fleshy 
leaves  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  eflfect  produced  upon 
the  power  of  CO^-assimilation  may  be  largely  a  thermal  one, 
for  the  temperature  of  such  leaves,  when  isolated,  may  amount 
to  as  much  as  .^)0*  C.  (1.  c,  p.  444)*  When  at  the  same  time 
any  discoloration  is  produced  in  the  chlorophyll-bodies,  the 
leaves,  instead  of  being  blanched,  turn  brown  or  yellow 
(1.  c,  \*an%lla^  Ifoya,  CoccuIms  Beccarii)^  and  it  is  curious  that 
the  action  of  light,  combined  with  low  temperatures,  may 
cause  a  similar  browning'.  Thus  at  ordinary  temperatures 
the  photo-chemical  action  of  light  causes  a  blanching  of  the 
chloroplastid,  whereas  at  extremes  of  temperature  a  browning 
may  be  produced,  if  the  leaves  remain  living  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  under  such  exposure.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  healthy  and  normal  leaves  are  comparatively  resis- 
tant to  prolonged  exposure  to  direct  perpendicular  sunlight, 
even  when  the  under  surface  is  also  illuminated,  no  perceptible 
effect  being  produced,  or  only  a  slight  one  in  the  surface 
layers  immediately  exposed.  Often,  however,  in  such 
apparently  normal  leaves,  the  assimilatory  powers  may  be 
markedly  affected,  in  parts  or  entirely.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  in  a  condition  of  nature,  so  long  as  the 
tem|)eraturc  remains  normal,  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that 
the  ex|X)sure  \s  sufficiently  intense  or  prolonged  to  produce 
any  of  the  rcsultn  which  may  be  obtained  under  the  much 
MTverer  ex|)crtmcntal  conditions.  As  soon,  however,  as  precise 
ex|>erimcnt.il  data  are  obtained,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
amount  of  external  ex|)osure  which  any  given  plant  can 
uithMand  in  a  condition  of  nature,  knowing  the  conditions 
under  which  it  extst!i  and  the  protective  adaptations  which 
it  |H>iscsveH. 

*  \\  in'rt  )  foMtiin^  «>(  (  («ifc:rft,  Ac.  ]cmm  of  lioa.  Soc  .  N  oL  ii.&i,  |»  ^90^ 
IkiTAMi  At    I-M-ut\i"»\,  Uxrotn. 
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IN  April,  1X95,  a  large  patch  of  Arum  vtaculatum  was 
noticed  by  one  of  us  growing  on  an  open  common  at 
Instow,  in  Devonshire.  Most  of  the  plants  had  but  one  small 
ovate-shaped  leaf  above  ground.  There  were  no  mature 
plants  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  digging  some  of  these  up,  it  was  clear  that  they  were 
seedlings,  though  not  very  young,  but  each  plant  was  quite 
distinct  from  its  fellows.  One  could  trace  at  least  iivo 
dead  tubers  of  previous  years  in  most  cases,  though  the 
plants  as  yet  had  not  produced  the  characteristic  sagittate 
Arum-leaf. 

It  seemed  worth  while  to  collect  some  Arum-fruits,  in  order 
to  study  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  generally  to  test 
under  what  conditions  the  plant  is  reproduced  by  seeds  and 
under  what  by  vegetative  budding. 

Amongst  the  clumps  of  mature  plants  with  sagittate  leaves 
a  large  number  of  plantlets  with  ovate  leaves  are  always 
found.  If  a  clump  be  dug  up,  most  of  these  will  be  found 
to  arise  by  vegetative  budding  from  the  mature  tuber  (sec 
Fig.  10  A),  while  a  few  are  true  seedlings. 

(Annals  of  Botany,  Vol.  XIL  No.  XLVU.  ScpUmbcr,  180S.] 
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It  was  the  contrast  between  the  young  and  the  mature 
forms  which  suggested  the  study  of  the  life-history  of  Arum 
maculatum  from  the  germination  of  the  seed  onward. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  the  mature  plants  with  their 
spadices  of  ripe  fruits  were  watched,  and  on  one  occasion 
a  pair  of  chaffinches  were  seen  to  clear  off  the  berries  from 
two  of  these  in  half  an  hour.  Further  evidence  of  birds  eating 
these  berries  is  much  needed,  as  many  country  people  say 
that  birds  do  not  touch  them.  However,  Gilbert  White,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Selborne  ^,  mentions  that  the  thrush 
scratches  out  and  eats  the  tubers  of  Arums  from  dry  banks, 
and  as  the  tuber  is  equally  pungent  and  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  there  seems  no  reason  why  birds  should  not  also  eat 
the  berries.  The  disagreeable  taste  is  principally  due  to  the 
presence  of  raphides  ^  (see  p.  404). 

If  birds  often  eat  these  berries,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how 
the  seeds  could  have  been  deposited  on  the  gorse-covered 
common  at  a  long  distance  from  the  parent  plants. 

Fruits  were  collected  from  several  ripe  spadices,  and  the 
seeds  sown  in  flower-pots,  as  soon  as  ripe  in  July.  They 
germinated  readily.  The  earth  was  disturbed  at  intervals, 
and  young  seedlings  in  their  various  stages  of  germination 
preserved  in  spirit. 

The  growth  of  the  young  plants  is  extraordinarily  slow ;  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  seedling  plants  have  been  little  noticed, 
as  r^othing  is  to  be  seen  above  ground  during  the  first  two 
seasons*  growth,  and  in  the  third  only  one  ovate  leaf  shows 
itself,  which  at  this  stage  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  leaf 
of  a  young  plant  produced  by  vegetative  budding  from  the 
old  tubers  ^ 

The  easiest  way  of  distinguishing  them  is,  perhaps,  by  the 
length  of  the  underground  part  of  the   petiole,  which   in  a 

*  Letter  xv. 

*  Stahl,  Pflanzen  und  Schnecken,  Jena,  i88S,  p.  85. 

'  The  *  lecond  season  *  in  this  paper  corresponds  to  the  first  season  of  Rimbach. 
In  England  the  seeds  ripen  in  July,  and  germinate  in  the  autumn  ;  whereas  in  the 
colder  climate  of  Germany  the  seeds  do  not  ripen  till  September,  and  consequently 
do  not  germinate  till  the  spring. 
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vcgctativcly  produced  plant  is  as  long  as  the  distance  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  tuber  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
as  the  tuber  of  the  mature  plant  is  situated  from  10-16  cms. 
deep,  the  diflerence  in  length  between  this  and  the  seedling 
petiole  is  very  material. 

In  a  favourable  habitat  the  majority  of  the  new  plants  are 
produced  vegetatively,  for  the  Arum  b  a  plant  in  which  the 
individual  becomes  very  well  established,  and  is  to  a  great 
extent  independent  of  reproducing  itself  by  seeds. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  give  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

The  work  in  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  necessarily 
slow  and  laborious,  as  the  material  had  to  be  collected  at 
intervals  of  a  month  or  less  for  four  seasons. 

The  seed  first  swells  considerably,  then  the  cotyledon 
emerges  from  the  seed-coats,  carrying  with  it  the  plumule 
and  radicle  (see  Fig.  1).  Even  at  this  stage,  reached  in 
January,  the  hypocotyl  below  the  plumule  is  enlarged  to 
form  the  tuber,  and  is  packed  with  food-material. 

The  stem-bud,  which  is  situated  on  the  tuber  and  within 
the  hollow  cylindrical  cotyledon,  consists  of  two  leaves,  one 
quite  rudimentary,  and  a  growing  point. 

In  the  next  stage,  represented  in  Fig.  3,  April,  1896,  both 
radicle  and  cotyledon  have  elongated,  and  the  tuber  has 
doubled  its  diameter;  within  the  stem-bud  a  new  leaf  has 
appeared,  ami  the  bud  now  contains  all  the  leaves,  which  will 
reach  maturity  during  the  third  season. 

In  Fi|^.  4,  May,  1K96,  a  rudiment  of  a  fourth  leaf,  which 
will  not  be  fully  developed  until  the  fourth  season,  appears. 

1*^  I*il^-  jv  June,  1H96,  the  radicle  shrivels  and  soon  entirely 
disappears.  Shortly  before  this  the  cotyledon,  carrying  the 
seed-coatH  with  it,  han  been  detached  from  the  tuber,  leaving 
the  stembud  exposed.  This  process  is  brought  about  by 
the  formation  of  periderm  *. 

Up  to  the  stage  shown  in  Fig  4  the  tuber  is  covered  by 

*  Cr.  raiklo.  CJn  »ome  po|r>u  in  the  IIUl«ilciC7  ^  MoooootyWtSoM,  hxitL  of  Ba(. 
Jim*.  Idyll 
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a  smooth  white  epidermis.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
insertion  of  the  cotyledon  divides  the  surface  of  the  tuber 
into  two  regions.  The  epidermis  covering  the  lower  part 
is  continuous  with  the  outer  epidermis  of  the  cotyledon,  and 
ceases  abruptly  where  the  primary  root  begins.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tuber  is  enclosed  within  the  cylindrical  cotyledon, 
and  the  epidermis  which  covers  it  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  inner  cotyledonary  surface  and  with  the  epidermis 
of  the  first  leaf.  The  formation  of  periderm  begins  in 
the  layer  of  cells  immediately  below  the  epidermis  of  both 
regions.  Transverse  sections  through  such  a  tuber  as  that 
drawn  in  Fig.  4  show  five  or  six  layers  of  periderm-cells 
near  the  middle  of  the  tuber,  and  two  or  three  on  either  side 
of  the  zone  in  which  the  cotyledon  is  inserted.  These  two 
formations  are  connected  by  one  or  two  layers  of  periderm- 
cells  which  cut  right  across  the  parenchymatous  tissues  of 
the  cotyledon,  just  where  it  is  inserted  on  the  tuber.  In  older 
seedlings  no  doubt  a  greater  number  of  cell-layers  is  formed. 

The  two  parts  often  remain  in  contact  with  one  another  for 
some  time,  though  organically  separated.  It  is  often  possible 
to  dig  them  up  without  shifting  them.  In  the  summer 
new  roots  are  sent  out  (from  four  to  six  in  number)  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tuber  (Fig.  6).  Some  of  these, 
generally  two,  are  contractile  ^  (see  Fig.  8).  We  found  root- 
hairs  produced  in  clusters  near  the  tips  of  the  contractile 
roots  at  this  stage,  by  which,  no  doubt,  they  are  firmly  fixed 
in  the  ground.  It  is  clear  that  without  some  point  of  attach- 
ment the  effect  of  the  contraction  would  be  to  draw  the  tip 
of  the  roots  up,  rather  than  to  pull  down  the  tuber.  But 
measurements  show  that  the  tuber  actually  sinks  deeper 
into  the  ground,  and  in  this  way  is  at  last  freed  from  its 
discarded  cotyledon  and  seed-coats,  which  are  left  to  rot 
nearer  the  surface. 

The  result  of  the  contraction  of  the  rootlets  is  very  startling. 
The  tubers  when  last  examined  in  May  (Fig.  4)  were  only 

*  Rimbach,  Bench tc  der  Deutsch.  Bot.  Gcsell.,  April,  1897;   and  Prof.  F.  \V. 
Oliver,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Soc,  April,  1898,  p.  493. 
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about  a  cms.  below  the  surface.  On  turning  up  the  soil 
in  October  for  new  specimens,  none  were  to  be  found,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  soil  had  been  turned  up  almost  7  cms. 
that  the  missing  tubers  were  discovered  (Fig.  6).  Probably 
the  soil  in  the  flower-pot  was  looser  than  it  would  have  been 
under  natural  conditions,  and  this  may  perhaps  have  tended 
to  increase  the  effect  of  the  pull.  If  a  young  tuber  be  re- 
planted near  the  surface,  it  will  send  out  new  contractile  roots, 
and  in  a  week  will  regain  its  normal  depth. 

With  practice  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  seedlings  in  any 
stage  in  nature,  even  when  in  the  winter  resting-condition, 
by  learning  the  exact  depth  at  which  they  are  to  be  found 
at  the  various  times  of  year. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  second  season's  growth ;  the  whole 
process  has  up  to  this  time  been  carried  on  underground,  and 
no  chlorophyll  has  been  formed. 

In  the  following  spring  the  first  ovate  leaf,  with  its  two 
scale-leaves,  appears  above  ground  (Fig.  7) ;  the  tuber  continues 
to  grow  in  size  until  June,  when  next  year's  tuber  is  formed. 

New  roots  now  arise,  some  of  which  are  contractile.  The 
leaf  withers  and  the  tuber  is  drawn  still  deeper  into  the 
ground,  this  time  shifting  its  [>osition  as  a  rule  from  vertical 
to  horizontal. 

It  i^  not,  at  any  rate,  until  the  fourth  season,  and  generally 
later,  that  the  first  sagittate  leaves  are  found.  The  mature 
flowering;  plant  (Fig.  10)  generally  boars  three  sagittate  leaves 
and  twf)  scale-leaves,  the  inflorescence  being  enclosed  in  the 
shcithing  |)ctiolc  of  the  innermost  leaf  (Fig.  9). 

Ii  will  be  seen  from  this  description  of  the  seedling-plant, 
that  a  vcgctativcly  prcxluced  plant  ari.sing.  as  it  generally 
d<>c>,  from  ihc  lower  surface  of  the  mature  tuber  (Fig.  10  A), 
in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  procuring  its  food-stuff  ready 
made,  has  a  further  vcr)'  great  advantage  over  the  plant  [iro- 
duccd  from  seed,  in  starting  from  the  first  at  its  normal  depth 
in  the  ground.  In  this  way  it  eliminates  the  risk  of  being 
eaten  up  by  thrushes  or  scratched  up  by  animaK  and  al^i 
saves  itself  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
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energy  in  the  yearly  production  of  contractile  roots  for  burying 
purposes.  The  result  is  that  the  vegetatively  produced  plant 
flowers  much  younger  than  that  produced  from  seed,  which 
rarely  flowers  before  the  seventh  year. 

Internal  Morphology. 

Any  account  of  the  curious  second-year  seedlings  of  Arum 
maculatum  would  be  incomplete  without  some  examination 
of  their  anatomy.  Certain  points  in  their  external  mor- 
phology must  otherwise  remain  obscure.  External  characters, 
for  instance,  are  insufficient  to  determine  cither  the  homology 
of  the  tuber,  or  the  way  in  which  the  cotyledon  is  detached 
from  it  at  the  proper  age  (cf.  Figs.  4  and  5).  Irmisch  ^  in 
describing  the  mature  plant,  has  rightly  stated  that  its  tuber 
represents  the  stem-axfs  of  the  previous  year.  This  cannot, 
however,  be  true  of  a  seedling  which  has  just  germinated. 
The  tuber  of  that  drawn  in  Fig.  2  clearly  form^  part  of  the 
main  axis,  but  we  cannot  tell  from  inspection  whether  the 
stem  alone  has  been  enlarged  or  part  of  the  root  as  well. 
And  in  that  part  of  the  tuber  which  represents  the  stem  there 
is  no  external  mark  to  divide  the  plumule  from  the  hypocotyl. 
These  questions  will  of  course  be  settled  when  the  course 
of  the  bundles  in  the  tuber  has  been  worked  out,  but  we  may 
so  far  anticipate  our  results  as  to  say  that  the  tuber  does 
not  show  complete  root-structure  until  we  reach  its  base, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as  belonging  entirely 
to  the  stem.  Moreover,  the  greater  part  of  it  represents  the 
axis  of  the  plumule,  for  the  cotyledonary  traces  do  not 
bend  inwards  to  join  the  central  cylinder  for  some  distance 
below  the  insertion  of  the  cotyledon. 

The  raphides  which  give  the  juice  of  Arum  its  acrid  quality* 
are  abundant  in  cotyledon,  stem-leaves,  and  in  the  periphery 
of  the  tuber.    The  cells  which  contain  them  are  larger  than  the 

'  Innisch,   Znr  Morphologic  der   monokot.   Knollen-   und  Zwiebelgewachse, 
Berlin,  1850,  p.  164. 
*  Stahl,  Pflanzen  und  Schnecken,  Jena,  1888,  p.  85. 
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surrouncHng  cells,  and  arc  nearly  filled  by  dense  masses  of 
needle-shaped  crystals.  Thick-walled  secretory  sacs  are  also 
found  in  the  tissues  of  the  cotyledon  and  of  the  older  leaves. 
Occasionally  they  even  occur  in  the  epidermis.  On  treatment 
with  salts  of  iron  their  contents  become  black,  showing  the 
presence  of  tannin.  We  have  not  found  tannin  sacs  accom- 
panying the  vascular  bundles. 

Before  passing  on  to  another  part  of  the  subject,  we  may 
mention  a  third  point  in  which  the  anatomical  characters  of 
these  seedlings  throw  light  on  their  external  form.  The 
contractile  roots  of  older  specimens  (Fig.  8)  are  remarkable 
for  the  radial  elongation  of  the  cells  belonging  to  the  inner 
cortex.  The  appearance  of  the  central  cylinder  in  transverse 
section  is  in  no  way  distorted  by  the  consequent  contraction 
of  the  whole  root,  but  the  cells  of  the  outer  cortex  are  s^xy 
much  crushed  and  strained  ^  Sections  from  the  ribbed  roots 
of  third  or  fourth  year  plants  show  these  peculiarities  most 
plainly. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  only  with  those  points  in  the 
anatomy  of  Arum  seedlings  which  serve  to  complete  our 
knowledge  of  their  external  form.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
referred  briefly  to  their  vascular  system.  But  the  detailed 
study  of  this  system  b  interesting  in  itself,  and  of  importance 
from  two  points  of  view,  which  we  will  consider  separately. 

The  Koarsi  of  the  bundles  in  the  mature  tuber  of  Arum 
cannot  be  deciphered.  It  is  always  much  more  difficult  to 
follow  the  vascular  system  in  a  shortened  stem  than  in  one 
which  possesses  intcrnodes  of  moderate  length.  Two  other 
complications  render  the  task  impossible  in  this  case.  All 
the  bundles  of  the  central  cylinder  form  a  continuous  vascular 
girdle  at  each  node.  This  peculiarity  is  found  in  many 
genera  of  the  Aroideac  *.  But  besides  this,  all  the  bundles  in 
the  tuber  anastomose  freely  with  each  other.  This  is  the 
case  even  with  the  leaf-traces  which  are  passing  downwards 
through  the  cortex  to  enter  the  central  cylinder  at  one  of  the 

*  kimUHi.  L  c 

*  Dc  Ikry,  Cooip.  Am!  .  Ea^.  cd.,  |>p.  |6S  tht^ 
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lower  nodes.  Thus  a  complicated  network  is  formed  in  which 
no  ground  plan  can  be  recognized. 

The  formation  of  a  vascular  girdle  at  each  node  is  indicated 
even  in  the  youngest  seedlings  we  possess  (Fig.  i).  But  the 
bundles  which  unite  these  are  not  completely  fused  with  each 
other,  and  can  be  distinguished  throughout  their  course.  The 
tendency  to  anastomose  is  also  shown  very  early.  We  have 
found  an  irregular  lateral  anastomosis  in  a  seedling  no  older 
than  that  drawn  in  Fig.  4.  No  great  complications  have  yet 
arisen  from  this  cause  however,  and  therefore  the  course  of 
the  leaf-traces  can  be  clearly  followed  from  their  entrance 
into  the  tuber  until  they  join  the  central  cylinder,  as  well  as 
the  disposition  of  the  bundles  in  the  cylinder  itself. 

The  transition  from  stem  to  root  in  the  hypocotyl  has  been 
described  in  very  few  Monocotyledons.  In  these  plants  it 
takes  place  as  a  rule  with  great  abruptness,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  prepare  a  series  of  transverse  sections  from  which 
the  course  of  the  bundles  in  so  short  a  region  can  be  accurately 
determined,  without  the  aid  of  a  microtome.  In  his  elaborate 
researches  on  the  anatomy  of  this  r^on  in  Vascular  Plants, 
M.  Gdrard  states  that  his  choice  of  Monocotyledonous  species 
was  much  limited  by  the  necessity  of  using  those  only  which 
possess  a  moderately  long  hypocotyl  ^  In  fact,  he  described 
but  nine  species,  nor  has  much  been  done  in  this  direction 
since  the  publication  of  his  paper  in  1881.  The  anatomy  of 
the  hypocotyl  in  any  Monocotyledon  is  therefore  worth 
investigation. 

Course  of  the  Bundles  in  the  Stem. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  three  leaves  which  will 
come  to  maturity  in  the  following  season  are  fairly  well 
differentiated  in  the  stem-bud.  But  to  understand  the 
vascular  system  of  the  tuber  we  must  choose  a  seedling  in 
which  the  cotyledon  is  still  present — such  a  specimen,  for 

'  Gerard,  Passage  de  la  Racine  it  la  Tige  ....  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat,  S^r.  6, 
Vol.  xi,  Bot,  1881. 
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example,  as  that  drawn  in  Fig.  4.  A  transverse  section 
passing  through  the  cotyledon  and  the  stem-bud  just  above 
the  insertion  of  the  latter  on  the  axis,  shows  the  cotyledon  as 
a  ring  of  tissue  studded  with  five  vascular  bundles.  Within 
it  are  three  concentric  rings  which  represent  the  three  leaves 
already  mentioned.  A  fourth  rudimentary  leaf  is  indeed 
present,  but  as  it  will  not  come  to  maturity  in  the  following 
year,  we  are  not  now  concerned  with  its  structure. 

Each  of  the  two  outer  leaves  displays  three  bundles,  the 
third  shows  a  single  procambial  strand  representing  its  midrib. 
We  can  trace  these  seven  bundles  in  a  section  taken  rather 
lower  down,  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  stem-bud  but  above 
that  of  the  cotyledon.  The  position  of  the  bundles  in  such 
a  section  is  diagram  matically  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  cotyle- 
dooary  bundles  are  numbered  1-5,  and  of  these  that  marked 
%  is  the  midrib.  The  circles  A^  B,  C  represent  the  traces 
of  the  first  leaf ;  a,  /9»  y,  those  of  the  second.  The  midrib  of 
the  third  leaf  b  called  /.  In  the  node  next  below  this  inter- 
node,  the  course  of  the  bundles  is  indicated  by  the  arrows 
in  the  diagram.  The  inmost  circle  of  traces,  a,  /3,  y,  bend 
in%yards,  and  with  the  midrib  /,  which  forks  to  the  right  and 
left,  they  form  an  incomplete  vascular  girdle.  The  phloem 
of  the  four  bundles  indeed  forms  a  continuous  ring,  within 
which  are  the  groups  of  xylem.  These,  though  extended 
tangeotially,  do  not  yet  unite  to  form  a  ring  ;  the  xylem  of 
the  midrib  always  remains  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
other  bundles.  The  xylem  groups  of  the  latter  stretch  out 
in  a  broken  crescent  fronting  the  midrib— an  arrangement 
w^ry  characteristic  of  the  young  node.  It  is  well  shown  in 
l*i|i*  1.5  which  represents  the  first  node  of  the  young  stem. 

The  node  just  described  is  the  third  of  the  young  stem,  and 
from  it  arises  the  first  whorl  of  roots.  When  the  roots  are 
fully  formed,  as  in  the  seedling  drawn  in  Fig.  6,  a  section 
through  their  insertion  shows  the  formation  called  by  M.  Van 
Ticghem  the  '  r^seau  radicifire '.'    The  xylem  as  well  as  the 

*  Vm  rkghta,  Traiii  dc  BoUfilqw,  twlca.,  Vol  1,  pw  7S7. 
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phloem  forms  a  complete  circle.  This  xylem-girdle  is 
thickened  at  certain  points,  and  on  these  the  central  cylinders 
of  the  roots  are  inserted. 

Returning  to  our  younger  stem  (Fig.  4),  we  pass  downwards 
from  the  third  node  into  the  second  internode.  In  this  the 
bundle  /  has  disappeared,  for  one  of  its  branches  has  fused 
with  )3,  the  other  with  y.  Throughout  the  second  internode 
we  have,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  three  bundles  in  the  central 
cylinder  which  are  the  direct  continuation  of  the  traces  from 
the  second  leaf,  a,  )3,  y.  Surrounding  these  we  have  the  traces 
of  the  first  leaf,  A^  B^  C,  and  in  a  peripheral  circle  the  cotyle- 
donary  traces  1-5.  In  the  succeeding  node — the  second  of 
the  young  stem — the  traces  A,  B^  C  bend  inwards  to  the 
central  cylinder.  The  lateral  bundles  B  and  C  fuse  with  the 
lateral  bundles  fi  and  y.  a  forks  to  right  and  left,  and  we 
again  have  an  incomplete  vascular  girdle  formed.  This  time, 
however,  it  is  the  xylem  of  A  which  is  distinct  from  the  rest. 

The  two  branches  of  a  ultimately  fuse  with  B  and  C.  Thus 
on  entering  the  first  internode  there  are  only  three  bundles 
within  the  ring  of  cotyledonary  traces.  Here,  however,  the 
series  of  sections  which  we  have  been  following  breaks  off. 
A  diagram  (Fig.  13)  can  easily  be  constructed  from  other 
examples  to  show  what  will  take  place  in  the  coming  node. 
But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  its  structure  in 
detail  when  we  deal  with  the  transition  from  stem  to  root. 
This  transition  begins  almost  before  the  formation  of  the 
first  node,  and  continues  throughout  the  short  hypocotyl. 

Transition  from  Stem  to  Root. 

The  transition  from  stem  to  root  in  the  hypocotyl  of  Arum 
maculatum  can  be  most  satisfactorily  followed  in  very  young 
seedlings.  Even  at  the  age  shown  in  Fig.  i,  all  the  bundles 
of  the  first  internode  are  clearly  differentiated.  Fig.  14  is 
drawn  from  a  section  passing  through  the  stem-bud  of  the 
youngest  seedling  in  our  possession.  Only  two  leaves  and 
a  growing  point  are  found  within  the   cotyledon,  and   the 
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second  leaf  is  quite  rudimentary.  Yet  not  only  are  the 
bundles  of  the  cotyledon  well  developed,  but  three  pro- 
cambial  strands  are  already  indicated  in  the  first  leaf.  A  little 
lower  down  in  the  axis  these  strands  are  better  defined,  and 
the  structure  of  the  first  intemode  is  perfectly  clear.  The 
five  cotylcdonary  traces*  form  a  peripheral  circle;  within 
them  are  the  three  plumular  bundles  which  correspond  in 
position  to  the  traces  of  the  first  leaf.  But  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  typical  struAure  of  the  first  intemode  in  much 
older  tubers. 

Complete  series  of  sections  can  be  cut  through  the  axis  in 
seedlings  of  this  age  without  difficulty,  and  we  possess  five 
such  sets  of  transverse  sections.  All  of  them  begin  near  the 
base  of  the  stem-bud  and  are  continued  through  the  tuber 
into  the  primary  root.  Three  scries  are  cut  through  seedlings 
of  the  age  shown  in  Fig.  1 ;  two  through  rather  older 
specimens,  corresponding  to  Fig.  a.  The  main  features  of  the 
transition  are  the  same  in  all  these  cases,  though  no  two  are 
alike  in  tMtry  detail.  Figs.  14  and  15  are  drawn  from  two 
sections  cut  from  the  same  axis. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  13)  shows  that  the  eight  bundles  of 
the  first  intemode  form  three  groups  in  the  succeeding  node. 
But  the  process  is  not  nearly  so  symmetrical  here  as  in  the 
second  and  third  nodes.  We  have  five  traces  entering  the 
central  cylinder  in  place  of  three,  and  the  transition  to  root 
stmcture  begins  in  the  node  itself.  No  part  of  the  hypocotyl 
therefore  shows  the  characters  of  a  true  stem.  It  will  perhaps 
be  easier  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  interpretation  if  we 
follow  the  bundles  from  the  fint  intemode  through  the 
succeeding  ncxle,  and  the  h>'pocotyl  int6  the  primary  root 
in  a  single  instance.  We  will  choose  that  seedling  from  which 
Fig^.  14  and  15  are  drawn. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  are  eight  bundles 
in  the  first  intemode.  The  five  cotyledonary  traces  lie  near 
the  |>eriphery,  while  the  three  plumular  bundles  form  a  smaller 

*  In  Fic-  14  the  co«yl«»ioa  %hom\  lii  IimvU**.  Tbc  tiilli  U  inorc  ilcate  \!ktm 
IW  Ubcn,  and  dAa*|ificmn  lawn  Uovm.    Tbi»  u  «  oommism  tmomtAj, 
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circle  within  them.  The  lateral  bundles  of  the  plumule  are 
merely  procambial  strands,  but  the  third  is  the  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  midrib  from  the  first  leaf,  and  its  xylem  is 
partially  lignified.  This  bundle  we  will  call  A  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  others,  numbering  the  cotyledonary  traces  as  in 
Fig.  14. 

As  we  move  downwards  through  the  first  intemode,  the 
cotyledonary  traces  turn  inwards,  and  at  the  same  time  i 
approaches  2  and  5  approaches  4.  '  Near  the  base  of  the 
intemode  the  plumular  bundles  spread  slightly  outwards 
until  a  section  is  reached  in  which  all  the  bundles  of  the 
internode  lie  on  the  circumference  of  a  single  circle.  They 
do  not  long  remain  separate  from  each  other.  The  bundle  A 
forks,  one  bundle  fusing  with  its  right-hand  neighbour  (5), 
and  the  other  with  that  on  its  left  hand  (1).  The  two  lateral 
strands  of  the  plumule  fuse  with  2  and  4  respectively.  We 
have  thus  five  bundles  left,  corresponding  in  position  with 
the  five  cotyledonary  traces. 

Up  to  this  time  all  the  bundles  in  the  axis  have  been  of 
the  stem-type,  the  phloem-groups  lying  outside  the  xylem 
and  on  the  same  radius.  The  xylem  itself  is  centrifugal ;  that 
is,  the  protoxylem  is  internal.  But  already  the  transition 
to  a  root-structure  has  begun.  The  bundles,  which  now  lie 
close  to  each  other  near  the  centre  of  the  section,  have 
gradually  assumed  the  characteristic  appearance  shown  in 
Fig.  15.  The  four  lateral  bundles  form  a  crescent  in  front 
of  the  midrib.  The  xylem  of  the  midrib  is  here,  as  else- 
where, perfectly  distinct  from  the  other  xylem-groups.  These 
features,  as  we  have  seen,  are  characteristic  of  every  young 
node.  But  the  phloem  of  the  midrib  (ph)  is  clearly  branching 
to  right  and  left,  and  will  ultimately  join  two  phloem-groups 
already  partly  formed  near  the  horns  of  the  xylem-crescent. 
A  third  phloem-group  is  indicated  at  the  place  marked  *  on 
F»g-  '5>  a^d  it  will  divide  the  xylem-crescent  into  two  parts. 
All  the  phloem  of  the  central  cylinder  will  finally  divide 
itself  among  these  three  groups,  leaving  none  external  to  the 
xylem.     In  this  way  the  alternate  arrangement  of  xylem  and 
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phloem  characteristic  of  root-structure  is  attained.  It  is  clear 
that  the  root  will  be  triarch. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  follow  the  *  rotation'  of  the 
xylem,  the  process  by  which  the  protoxylem  becomes  external, 
in  the  shapeless  groups  forming  the  crescent.  But  the  xylem 
of  the  midrib  shows  it  clearly  enough.  In  the  particular 
case  we  are  considering,  this  group  of  xylem  has  assumed 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  the  protoxylem-elements  in  the 
centre.  Each  horn  is  formed  of  two  or  three  larger  vessels 
(Fig.  15).  This  little  crescent  is  at  first  placed  symmetrically 
with  reference  to  the  larger  one.  Gradually,  however,  it 
rotates  in  such  a  way  that  one  horn  at  last  points  outwards, 
the  other  directly  inwards.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  figure 
this  rotation  has  already  begun ;  the  two  larger  elements 
which  form  the  left-hand  horn  of  the  xylem-crescent  are 
nearer  the  periphery  of  the  section  than  those  which  form 
the  right*hand  horn.  Ultimately  the  two  left-hand  vessels 
become  completely  external,  and  then  die  out.  In  this  way 
the  protoxylem-elements  (px,  Fig.  15)  are  left  external  to  the 
remaining  elements  of  the  xylem.  While  this  has  been  going 
on,  all  the  bundles  of  the  stele  have  drawn  much  closer 
together,  and  one  or  two  larger  vessels  have  been  diflcrentiated 
from  the  conjunctive  tissue  within  them.  In  this  way  a  xylem- 
plate  is  formed. 

It  is  clear  from  this  description  that  the  transition  from 
item  to  root  structure  has  taken  place  according  to  the  third 
ty|>c  described  by  M.  Van  Tieghcm  ^  The  xylem-groups 
have  remained  im  sihi,  'rotating'  through  iKo*,  in  order 
that  the  protoxylem  may  become  external ;  and  the  phloem- 
groups  have  branched  to  right  and  left,  the  adjacent  branches 
of  two  groups  uniting.  The  branching  of  the  phloem  takes 
place  %rith  great  regularity  in  all  the  specimens  we  have 
examined.  Hut  it  is  merely  formal  to  describe  the  process 
by  which  the  |ifotoxylcm  has  become  external  as  a  rotation. 
Sometimes  indeed,  as  in  the  example  just  described,  a  partial 
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rotation  does  take  place.  It  is  supplemented  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  external  xylem-elements,  and  by  the  formation 
of  new  ones  within  the  protoxylem.  In  other  cases  no  rota- 
tion whatever  occurs.  The  xylem-groups  are  all  approaching 
a  common  centre  during  the  transition^  and  the  larger 
elements  commonly  move  inwards  more  quickly  than  the 
protoxylem,  thus  leaving  it  external.  In  every  case  we  have 
examined,  some  of  the  xylem  elements  die  out  of  each 
bundle,  and  a  few  larger  vessels  are  formed  within  the  stele. 
Thus  in  one  way  or  another  the  protoxylem  becomes 
external  during  the  transition,  but  never  by  a  simple  process 
of  rotation,  and  often  without  any  true  rotation  at  all. 

The  four  other  seedlings  from  which  we  have  cut  complete 
series  of  sections  show  much  variation  in  the  structure  of 
the  mode.  In  all,  the  xylem-group  of  the  midrib  remains 
distinct,  and  is  continued  into  one  of  the  xylem-groups  of 
the  triarch  root.  The  characteristic  xylem-crescent  is  also 
more  or  less  completely  formed  opposite  the  midrib  in  every 
case.  But  in  two  cases  this  crescent  shows  two  xylem- 
groups,  in  one  (besides  the  example  described)  it  shows 
four,  and  in  one  seven.  This  last  case  is  remarkable  for  a 
still  more  considerable  deviation  from  the  type.  The  root- 
stele  when  first  formed  is  tetrarch,  the  fourth  xylem-bundle 
corresponding  in  position  to  the  stem-bundle  we  have  called 
A.  A  little  lower  down,  however,  this  xylem-bundle  dis- 
appears from  the  root-stele,  and  the  phloem-groups  on 
either  hand  of  it  unite.  Thus  the  root  in  the  end  becomes 
triarch.  This  variation  is  probably  not  uncommon,  for  in 
three  series  of  sections  through  the  lower  part  of  the  tuber, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  root  which  we  have  cut  through 
older  seedlings,  two  show  a  tetrarch  structure  when  the  root 
is  first  formed.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  tetrarch  root 
becomes  triarch  later  on ;  in  the  other,  the  tetrarch  structure 
seems  to  persist. 

We  are  inclined  to  consider  those  cases  normal  in  which 
three  distinct  groups  of  xylem  are  formed  in  the  first  node  and 
are  continued  downwards  into  the  triarch  root.     These  three 
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groups  would  represent  three  primitive  bundles  belonging  to 
the  cotyledon,  two  of  which  branch  immediately  on  entering 
the  first  internode.  Thus  the  symmetry  of  the  root-structure 
would  be  immediately  derived  from  that  of  the  cotyledon. 
The  anomalies  just  described  show,  however,  that  one  of  the 
plumular  bundles  may  occasionally  exercise  some  influence 
on  the  root-structure.  We  hope  to  obtain  some  light  on 
this  point  from  the  examination  of  seedlings  belonging  to 
allied  genera. 


EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES  IN  PLATE  XXV. 

liloftrmtiDg  Mrs.  Scott*t  mud  Miis  Sargant*t  paper  on  Arum  macu/aium. 

Abbrertatioiit :  /.,  teed;  /.,  tnber;  /./.,  ictle-leaf ;  r.,  root ;  c.  r.,  contractile 
foot ;  ^.,  bod. 

Fig.  I.  Armm  macmiatttm.    Seedling.    Jan.  39,  1896. 

Fig.  a.       „  ,,  „  Showing  the  tnber,  radicle,  and  root- 

hain. 
f,  A  little  more  advanced.    April,  i^g/fi, 

„  Showing  tuber  mnch  enlarged.     May  7, 

1896. 
Jnne  9,  1S96.    The  leed-coats  and  cotyledon  have 

been  cut  oiT  by  periderm. 
Oct  14,  1896.    The  radicle  has  shriyelled  and  new 
roots  have  been  formed. 

Yoong  plant  third  season. 
Jone  9,  1898.    Yoong  plant  fourth  season,  showing 
two  contractile  roots. 
^^S*  9*       >*  »  Section  throogh   petiole  of  the  innermost  leaf  of 

matore  plant  (Fig.  10),  showing  the  inflorescence 
enclosed  in  it  and  the  next  year*s  Tegctative 
bud  C^). 
Fig.  10      „  „  Matore  plant  with   vegctatively  produced  young 

plant  ^A)  attached,  and  numerous  tubers  about  to 
form  new  plants. 

Figs.  II,  13,  15.  Dbgnuns  illustrating  the  course  of  the  bundles  in  the  epicotyle 
dooary  stem  of  a  seedling  about  the  age  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

1-4,  Cotyledonary  traces. 
A-C,  Traces  from  first  leaf, 
a,  /},  7,  Traces  from  second  leal 
/,  Mid-rib  of  third  leaL 
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Fig.  14.  Transverse  section  of  ttem-bud,  passing  throng  the  growing  potnt. 
From  seedling  of  age  shown  in  Fig.  i.  Six  bandies  in  the  cotyledon;  one  of 
them — ^tch  will  disappear  later — is  very  slender.    Three  bundles  in  the  first  leaf. 

Fig.  15.  Transverse  section  through  central  part  of  hjrpocotyl,  showing 
transition  from  stem  to  root  structure.     Drawn  from  same  seedling  as  Fig.  14. 

/A.,  phloem  of  midrib  which  is  branching  to  right  and  left. 

px.f  protozylem  of  midrib. 

jt,  x^  Xf  X,  four  groups  of  xylem  forming  crescent  in  front  of  midrib. 

Figs.  1-9  are  drawn  by  Mrs.  Scott ;  Fig.  10  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Gwilliam;  Figs.  11-15 
by  Miss  £.  Sargant. 
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THS  AOnOH  OF  OHLOSOFORM  OH  00,-A88IiaLATI0H. 

— In  1878,  Claude  Bernard'  observed  that  chloroformed  water-planti 
ceased  to  evolve  Inibbles  of  oxygen  in  the  light  but  that  they  recovered 
this  power  if  the  chloroform  was  at  once  removed.  In  Schwarx's '  ex- 
perimentijiowever,  the  evolution  of  bubbles  ceased  only  when  the  plants 
were  fatally  affected  and  had  lost  the  power  of  recovery,  and  similar 
results  were  obtained  by  Pringsheim '.  Bonnier  and  Mangin  *  found 
that  in  certain  Phanerogams,  by  using  measured  quantities  of  ether, 
CCVassimilation  might  be  stopped  without  the  respiratory  activity 
being  aflfected,  and  I  have  recently  *  shown  that  the  prolonged  action 
of  ether-vapour  causes  the  cliloroplastids  to  become  temporarily  or 
permanently  inactive.  Ether  may  therefore  not  only  directly  render 
C(),-assimilation  impossible,  but  may  also  finally  induce  a  condition 
in  the  chloroplastid  during  which  it  is  unable  to  assimilate  even  when 
returned  to  normal  conditions.  As  regards  the  effect  of  chloroform 
further  research  was  evidently  necessary,  es|)ecially  since  Kny  stales 
that  filaments  of  Spirof^ra  crassa  immersed  for  5  hours  in  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  saturated  chloroform -water  to  five  parts  of  ta|vwater 
sliowed  clear  &igns  of  death,  but  nevertheless  were  still  capable  of 
C(  ),-as»imilation  *. 

Sfirtf^ra  mttda  (?)  was  entirely  killetl  aAer  being  kept  for  8  hours 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  chloroform  in  water,  and  no  evolution  of 

'  CIawSt  Iknuifd.  I^c^tjnt  Mr  \t%  ph^ocn^oct  cle  U  vie,  tS;^.  p^  tjS, 
'  Schwart.  Hot  Untrrv  aut  TuMnfrn.  tasi.  p.  toi 

'  l*nAgihrt«i,  iMt<uA|:%b.  d.  Aliad.  d.  M  im.  is  Brrlio,  1SS7 :  *  iHc  AbluiHPckcM 
del  AMimiUiloo  fruoef  /cllcn  voo  Uirrr  SAUcffHoSTAthmaaf  * 

*  Hucuiirr  %tA  Mal^»tll.  Ann  Scl   Nat  .  Srr.  vti.  I   ili.  1S86,  p.  14* 
'   Kwan.  ]nmttk.  l.tnn   .Sac    \UA  ,  Vol.  titi,  iSyA,  p.  40S. 

•  Kny.  iVt    .!    I»    IWk  I  ^»  .  iH.^;.  Hil    »*.  p   401. 

1  Aaiiate  oT  BoUay.  Vol  XlL  Mo.  JaVll.  »«flMBWr.  tSft.) 
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oxygen  was  observed  from  any  of  the  cells  even  though  the  chloro- 
phyllous  contents  retained  an  almost  normal  green  colour.  If  kept 
for  the  same  time  in  a  semi-saturated  solution  of  chloroform  in  water, 
many  cells  are  still  living  and  plasmolysable ;  but  either  no  evolution 
of  oxygen  or  in  a  few  cases  a  faint  or  doubtful  one  is  shown  on 
examination.  Next  day  a  distinct  to  moderately  active  power  of 
CO,-assimilation  is  shown  by  living  cells,  but  thes^  are  extremely  few 
in  number,  most  having  died.  Kny  largely  employed  as  test-bacteria 
those  taken  from  putrescent  fluids  containing  meat,  and  moreover  did 
not  consider  that  it  was  necessary  to  ring  the  preparations  in  order 
to  exclude  external  oxygen.  Under  these  conditions  however  there 
is  a  serious  liability  to  error,  for  such  fluids  almost  always  contain 
facultative  or  partial  anaerobes  which  continue  to  move  in  the  absence 
of  oxygen  and  are  attracted  by  the  nutritious  substances  exuded  from 
dying  cells.  Such  movement  continues  in  the  darkness  though  it  may 
appear  as  if  it  recommenced  immediately  the  preparation  is  exposed 
to  light 

The  same  author  also  states  that  cells  killed  by  acid  and  by  the 
action  of  strong  induction-currents  might  continue  to  assimilate 
carbonic  acid,  and  in  the  latter  case  with  an  increased  activity! 
A  possible  explanation  of  these  results  has  already  been  given  ^,  and 
it  seems  almost  incredible  that  so  keen  an  observer  as  Kny  could  have 
been  led  into  so  palpable  an  error.  The  actual  experimental  work 
seems  however  to  have  been  performed  by  Kny's  •  assistant,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  delicate  bacterium- 
method  can  only  be  trusted  to  yield  accurate  results  when  it  is  properly 
applied  by  a  capable  experimenter. 

Elodea  is  a  much  more  suitable  plant  for  experimentation  than 
Spirogyra ;  and  if  a  plant  of  Elodea  is  kept  for  one  day  in  a  saturated 
watery  solution  of  chloroform,  all  the  cells  are  killed  and  no  trace  of 
an  evolution  of  oxygen  from  them  can  be  detected.  A  plant  suddenly 
saturated  with  a  watery  solution  of  chloroform  containing  a  slight 
excess  of  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a  fine  emulsion,  becomes  covered 
with  gas-bubbles  if  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  from  the  cut  end  of  the 
stem  bubbles  derived  from  CO,-assimilation  continue  to  escape 
actively  for  five  minutes,  then  slowing  and  ceasing  in  the  succeeding 

*  Bot.  Cent.-bl.  1897,  Bd.  Ixxii,  No.  9  (Relations  of  Chloroplastid  and  Cyto- 
plasma). 

=*  Kny,  1.  c,  p.  403.     Bot.  Ccnt.-bl.,  1898,  Bd.  Ixxiii,  p.  439. 
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five  minutes.  The  chloroform  appears  at  first  to  exercise  a  physical 
action  favouring  the  formation  of  gas-bubbles,  and  the  licating  effect 
of  the  sun*s  rays  may  also  aid  in  causing  an  evolution  of  bubbles  aAer 
the  plant  has  been  fatally  injured,  for  after  five  minutes  immersion  the 
plants  have  lost  the  power  of  recovery  and  rapidly  die  in  fresh  water. 
By  using  more  dilute  proportions  and  longer  periods  of  exposure  it  is 
possible  to  cause  a  cessation  of  CO^-assimilatioD  without  the  power  of 
recover}*  being  lost 

Elodta  canadiHsis,  (a)  Plant  exposed  to  sunlight  in  water  at  i8^  C, 
super- saturated  chloroform-water  allowed  to  trickle  slowly  in,  and  the 
water  gently  agitated  Evolution  of  bubbles  slows  after  \  hour  and 
ceases  in  i  hour.  Water  rises  to  a8''C.  in  this  time,  and  hence 
intercellular  air  (|  c.  c.)  is  increased  by  \  c.  mnu  in  \t>lume,  an 
appreciable  fraction  of  the  total  amount  of  gas  evolved  but  probably 
partly  compensated  for  by  the  increased  respiratory  activity.  Leaves 
washed  and  immediately  examined,  show  no  rotation,  no  evolution  of 
oxygen,  and  the  chloroplastids  do  not  take  an  apostrophic  position  in 
strong  light  Next  day  the  plant  shows  feeble  evolution  of  gas* bubbles : 
on  examination  about  half  the  leaf-cells  and  nearly  all  the  stem-cells 
are  living  and  show  with  the  bactenum- method  a  moderately  active 
e\t>lution  of  oxygen,  which  in  a  few  cases  is  feeble  or  doobtiuL 

(^)  Experiment  repeated  with  plant  in  water  at  17^  C^  evolution  of 
bubbles  slows  in  10-15  min.  and  ceases  in  10-15.  Phmts  immediately 
washed  and  placed  in  fresh  water  show  no  evolution  of  bubbles  after 
3  hours,  but  occasional  bubt>les  after  5  hours  ;  while  a  leaf  when  first 
examined  shows  no  rotation,  no  evolution  of  O,  and  the  chlorophyll- 
grains  remain  dispersed  in  strong  light*  in  3  hours  there  b  famt  to 
moderately  acti^'e  evolution  of  oxygen  and  the  chloroplastids  assume 
the  afiostropliic  position.  Next  day  moderately  active  evolution  of 
iMibbles  is  shown,  and  most  of  the  leaf-cells  remain  living  and  sliow 
active  rotation. 

These  results  therefore  confirm  the  original  experiments  liy 
CI.  Bernard,  and  show  that  a  stoppage  of  CO,-aasimilation  may 
be  |>roduced  by  uniformly  diitributeil  anaesthetisatioQ  if  pro|>erly 
graduated  to  the  resistant  powers  of  the  plant  employed. 

A,  J.  EWART. 
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THE  ACTION  OP  UOHT  ON  MESOCABPXJB.— Wittrock  in 

1878  first  observed  that  the  chlorophyll-plate  of  Mesocarpus  was  able 
to  revolve  in  the  cell.  He  did  not  attribute  this  action  to  light.  In 
1880,  Stahl  published  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Bot.  Zeitung  in  which 
he  states — 

(i)  That  in  diffused  light  the  chlorophyll-plate  places  itself  at  right 
angles  to  the  incident  light. 

(2)  In  strong  sunlight  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  turned  towards  the 
source  of  the  illumination. 

(3)  On  continued  insolation  the  plate — until  now  straight — becomes 
a  curved  figure. 

In  1888,  S.  Le  M.  Moore  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Linnean 
Society  states  that — 

'  If  a  specimen  be  so  arranged  that,  the  plate  having  been  in  full  face, 
considerable  approaches  are  making  towards  the  profile  position, 
or  vice  versd^  on  plunging  now  into  darkness  and  examining  after 
a  short  interval,  the  movement  will  be  found  to  have  been  almost  or 
entirely  completed  *.' 

Respecting  these  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  a  very  short 
light-stimulus  will  suffice  to  turn  the  chlorophyll-plate  either  from  the 
vertical  to  the  horizontal  position,  or  vice  versa.  Which  of  these  effects 
will  be  produced  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  light,  though  to  bring 
about  the  complete  change  of  position  a  sufficient  duration  of  stimula- 
tion is  necessary. 

A  series  of  observations  were  made  to  determine  the  effect  of 
stimuli  of  various  duration,  ranging  from  10  seconds  to  one  just 
sufficient  to  cause  the  plate  to  revolve  through  90°.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  during  successive  days  on  which  the  intensity  of  the 
light  was  fairly  constant. 

I.    Experiment  with  diffused  light  (Jurning  the  chlorophylUplate 
from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  position). 

In  this  case  the  Mesocarpus  had  been  previously  kept  in  the  dark 
before  being  used.  Cells  were  selected  in  which  the  chlorophyll-plates 
were  vertical.  A  light-stimulus  was  then  given  for  a  definite  period 
of  time,  and  the  plant  (and  microscope)  was  then  darkened.  In  all 
cases  a  control-plant  in  continuous  light  was  run  side  by  side  with  the 
one  under  experiment. 

*  Joamal  of  Linnean  Soc.,  Bot ,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  370. 
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In  the  cate  of  the  fonner  (the  control)  it  was  pottible  to  ettinute 
the  angle  turned  through  during  successive  intervals  of  time,  such  as 
5,  I  Of  15,  and  so '  minutes  after  exposure.  It  was  not  possible  to 
do  this  in  the  case  of  short-stimulus  experiments,  as  the  cells  would 
then  have  received  three  additional  stimuli,  so  it  was  necessary  to 
terminate  an  experiment  on  examining  the  result  after  the  period  of 
darkening.  But  the  course  of  evenu  could  be  reconstructed  by 
arranging  a  series  of  Mttocarput  cells,  each  of  which  received  the 
same  stimulus,  and  then  examining  them  one  by  one  at  successive 
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tniervals  of  lime.  In  order  to  reduce  any  chance  of  error  which  might 
be  due  to  an  accidental  deviation  from  the  proper  normal,  each  time- 
experiment  was  repeated  three  tinnes,  and  the  mean  of  the  observations 
was  accepted  provided  that  there  was  clote  agreement  between  the 
results  obtained. 

Ihut,  as  it  was  desired  to  ascertain  what  had  happened  at  5,  10, 
15.  and  to  minutes  after  stimulation,  twehre  microscopes  were  arranged 
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in  four  sets  containing  three  in  each,  and  so  every  observation  was 
checked  three  times  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  results  of  such  a  series  of  observations  are  given  in  Table  I. 

The  behaviour  of  cells  receiving  lo,  45,  55, 60,  100,  and  lao  seconds 
stimulus  is  here  given,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  the  behaviour  of 
the  corresponding  controls  are  tabulated.  It  was  found  that  the  rate 
of  turning  through  90^  varied  somewhat  at  different  periods.  During 
the  first  five  minutes  the  angle  turned  through  was  less  than  that 
turned  through  during  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  and  the  tenth  to  the 
fifteenth  minute  after  stimulation.  A  decrease  then  generally  occurred 
till  the  revolution  was  complete.  This  slow  movement  during  the 
first  five  minutes  would  seem  to  point  to  a  latent  period. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  those  cells  which  received 
a  stimulus  only  just  sufficient  to  turn,  took  no  longer  to  do  so  than 
those  in  continuous  light.  There  is  then  a  maximum  limit  of  time- 
stimulation,  and  by  prolonging  its  duration  no  additional  visible  effect 
is  produced.  These  points  could  perhaps  be  better  appreciated  by 
plotting  a  curve  than  by  tabulation. 

II.    Experiments  with  strong  sunlight  (turning  chlorophyll-plate 
from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  position). 

Cells  were  taken  in  which  the  chlorophyll-plates  were  horizontal, 
and  by  the  action  of  strong  sunlight  were  made  to  turn  into  the 
vertical  position.  Here  the  times  taken  by  the  controls  to  turn 
through    90°  were   appreciably  greater   than  in   the    first   case,  the 
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(liflfcrcncc  being  aliout  7- to  minuter,  and  with  \^xy  strong  light  the 
movement  is  slower,  showing  that  the  optimum  strength  of  stimalus 
has  lieen  surpassed.  But  the  table  also  shows  that  a  shorter  MHal 
t/imtiJitj  than  that  required  in  the  case  of  diffuse  light  was  competent 
to  produce  the  full  eflfecL  A  change  in  the  rate  of  turning  stmilar  to 
that  otifter\'ed  in  the  experiments  of  series  1  occurs  also  here,  and  it 
is  shown  in  Table  II ;  the  controls  also  bear  this  out. 

The  effect  of  different  gases  was  also  tried.  Mtiocarpmt  placed 
in  hydrogen  and  exposed  to  continuous  diffused  light  turned  in  the 
normal  time.  Some  filaments  were  also  placed  in  hydrogen  and  the 
dark  for  50  minutes.  On  exposure  to  light,  while  still  in  hydrogen, 
these  also  turned  in  response  to  the  stimulus  in  the  normal  time. 

Carbon  dioxide  acts  as  a  complete  anaesthetic^  no  nnovement  taking 
place  after  an  exposure  for  an  hour  to  good  diffused  light. 

The  appearance  of  the  protopUsm  in  the  cell  when  examined  with 
a  high  power  does  not  appear  to  alter  during  the  process  of  turning. 
Slight  staining  with  dahlia  was  tried,  but  this  did  not  reveal  anything 
further. 

The  protoplasm  is  rather  granular,  and  the  granules  perform  a  slow 
streaming  movement  along  the  celNwalls,  stxy  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  circulation  in  Spirof^a. 

FRANCIS  J.  LEWIS. 

IkilANICAL  LaM>RAT1»RV. 
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THE  present  paper  compriaet  the  results  of  an  examina- 
tioQ  into  the  comparative  morphological  development  of 
representatives  of  the  genera  of  Cactaceae*  In  this  investiga- 
tion I  have  had  four  objects  in  view  : — 

1.  To  discover  whether  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  study 
of  the  comparative  anatomy  and  development  at  the  growing* 
point  of  the  adults  in  this  Oimily  arc  sustained  by  a  study  of 
their  ontogeny;  and  in  how  far  the  very  peculiar  morpho- 
logical features  of  the  adults  are  present  in  the  embryos,  and 
at  what  stages  they  develop. 

a.  To  determine  whether  the  form-conditions  of  the 
seedlings  answer  or  not  to  the  form<onditions  of  the  adults ; 

"  I.  Dk  MorplkOofit  mA  Biolflgk  dcf  f^fHathw  TbtUt.      Flofs,  iS^* 
Ergiawctb— d,  ptk  4»-ai 
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and,  if  so,  whether  these  shapes  are  the  result  of  adaptation  to 
similar  conditions,  or  are  determined  by  the  working  back  of 
adaptive  characters  of  the  adults,  or  are  due  to  some  other 
cause. 

3.  To  find  whether  the  young  stages  show  features  indicating 
anything  as  to  the  phylogeny  of  the  genera. 

4.  To  find  whatever  else  of  interest  might  come  out  of  a 
minute  study  of  the  young  stages  of  this  highly  specialized 
family. 

Historical. 

Although  there  are  many  references  to  the  germination  and 
the  seedlings  of  Cactaceae  in  systematic  works  treating  of 
that  family,  as  well  as  in  other  works  of  a  morphological  or 
ecological  character,  nevertheless  no  comparative  study  of  the 
young  stages  has  yet  been  attempted.  It  is  still  nearly  as 
true  as  it  was  in  1858,  when  Labouret  wrote:  '  Les  faits 
relatifs  i  la  germination  sont  incompl^tement  observes.' 
Doubtless  there  are  two  reasons  why  this  family,  of  such 
unusual  morphological  and  ecological  interest,  has  been 
n^lected  in  this  respect ;  first,  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
authentic  seeds,  and  the  considerable  difficulty  of  raising 
them ;  and  second,  the  widely  spread  opinion,  distinctly 
formulated  by  Pfeiffer,  that  the  seedlings  have  no  taxonomic 
value.  Pfeiffisr  in  1837  wrote  upon  this  subject  as  follows: — 
*  T>\^%t.  Beobachtungen  lieferten  mir  den  Beweis,  dass  die 
Keimung  bei  alien  Cacteen,  welche  keine  wahren  Blatter 
haben,sehr  ahnlich  ist,  und  dass  die  Gestalt  ihrer  Cotyledonen 
keinen  Gattungscharakter  abgeben  kann.     Denn  : 

(1)  Ist  dieselbe  bei  alien  Mammillarien  und  Melocacten 
ganz  gleich,  wie  ich  bereits  an  einer  grossen  Menge  von  Arten 
beobachtet  habe ; 

(2)  Die  Form  derselben  bei  Echin,  ingens  unterscheidet 
sich  auffallend  von  der  der  ubrigen  bekannten  Echinocacten ; 

(3)  Unter  den  jungen  Pflanzchen  von  Echin.  robustus^  von 
welchen  ich  eine  ziemlich  betrachtliche  Menge  besass,  war  die 
grosste  Verschiedenheit  der  Gestalt,  weshalb  ich  auch  drei 
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diescr  Formen  auf  ziemlich  gleicher  Entwickclungsstufe 
abzeichnetc* 

The  evidence  given  in  this  paper  shows  that  these  deduc- 
tions of  Pfeiflfer's  are  incorrect,  but  they  have  doubtless  had 
weight  with  other  systetnatists ;  and  morphologists,  for  the 
other  reason  given,  have  hardly  yet  taken  them  up. 

The  first  writer  to  describe  and  figure  seedlings  of  this 
family  was  De  Candolle,  who  in  1827  gave  a  drawing  (*  made 
in  1 800 ')  of  a  seedling  of  Cactus  Melocactus  (Melocactus  cam^ 
munis),  which  unhappily  contains  a  morphological  error,  as 
pointed  out  by  Miquel  in  1839.  From  that  time  on  to  the 
present,  figures  and  descriptions  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared,  though  in  no  great  abundance,  of  which  I  need 
mention  here  only  the  more  important,  more  especially  since 
I  have  attempted  to  enumerate  all  these  figures  in  the  special 
part  of  this  paper. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  process  of  germination  in 
Cactaceae  that  I  have  found  was  given  in  1836  by  Zuccarini, 
who  described  it  correctly  in  Mamillaria  and  Eckinocaetus. 
In  the  next  year  Ffeiflfer  figured  and  described  several  forms, 
and  briefly  discussed  their  germination  in  the  passage 
I  have  quoted  above,  to  which  he  added  other  remarks  of  less 
importance.  Labouret,  in  1 8  j8,  devoted  five  and  a  half  pages 
to  the  description  of  the  germination  of  eleven  species,  but 
gave  no  figures.  Klebs,  in  his  work  on  Germination  in  1H85, 
gave  a  few  observations  upon  this  family.  The  various 
l^apers  of  George  Engelmann  figure  many  embryos  as  taken 
fn>m  the  seed,  but  rarely  figure  the  seedlings.  Irmisch.  in  his 
|)a|>cr  on  Rkipsaiis  Cassytha,  has  given  the  most  satisfactory 
account  of  the  germination  of  the  seedlings  of  a  species  of  thb 
family  which  we  possess.  Goebel  has  given  the  fullest 
account  of  the  seedlings  which  has  yet  appeared,  including 
several  of  the  best  figures  yet  published,  and  a  discussion  of 
their  ecologic  and  phylogenetic  significance.  Lubbock  has 
described  and  figured  several  species.  Schumann  has  saki 
but  little  upon  this  phase  of  a  subject  00  which  he  b  such  an 
authoritative  writer.     In  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  C.  F.  MaxwcU 

c;  g  a 
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a  few  seedling3  are  described  and  sweeping  conclusions  drawn 
upon  altogether  too  scanty  evidence.  There  are  of  course 
other  references,  including  those  in  inaugural  dissertations  by 
Kaufholz  and  Michaelis,  and  in  the  *  Monatsschrift  fLir  Kakteen- 
kunde/  but  they  are  of  minor  importance.  One  characteristic 
of  nearly  all  of  the  figures  in  the  various  works  I  have  cited  is 
this — they  show  the  epicotyl  very  well  developed,  but  not  the 
form  in  its  true  embryo  condition ;  and  hence  they  are  less  in- 
structive in  the  present  study  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 


Materials. 

The  value  of  a  study  like  the  present  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  authenticity  of  the  seeds  used  ;  and  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  and  raising  them  are  great.  I  have  tried  first  of  all 
to  obtain  seeds  collected  in  the  field  by  botanists  who  are 
known  to  be  particularly  well  acquainted  with  their  own  flora, 
and  for  seeds  collected  under  these  conditions  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Parish  of  San  Bernardino  and  to 
Professor  J.  W.  Toumey  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  both 
of  whom  have  most  liberally  responded  to  my  troublesome 
requests.  Other  materials  have  been  sent  me  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Orcutt  of  San  Diego,  Mr.  W.  Fawcett  of  Hope  Gardens, 
Jamaica,  and  by  a  few  others,  to  all  of  whom  I  extend  here 
my  sincere  thanks.  Next  to  material  from  this  source,  I  have 
valued  that  obtained  from  Botanic  Gardens,  particularly  from 
those  of  Palermo  and  Florence,  where  the  Cactaceae  grow 
under  conditions  far  more  nearly  natural  than  in  the  northern 
gardens,  where  indeed  many  kinds  do  not  bloom  at  all,  or 
only  rarely  and  in  single  specimens.  Finally,  I  have  obtained 
some  seeds  from  dealers,  but  in  general  I  have  only  trusted 
the  correctness  of  the  naming  of  the  seeds  I  have  bought 
when  they  grew  into  seedlings  recognizable  as  of  that  species, 
or  when  from  two  distinct  sources  I  have  obtained  what  are 
plainly  the  same  seedlings ;  and  indeed  I  have  tried  to  apply 
this  test  also  to  those  obtained  from  Botanic  Gardens.  One 
source  of  error  in  raising  them  must  be  guarded  against — 
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an  occasional  mixing  which  happens  through  careless  watering 
where  several  pots  stand  together ;  the  water  carrying  seeds 
may  splash  from  one  pot  into  another.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  some  of  the  remarkable  cases  of  seeming  polymorphism 
in  seedlings  described  by  PfeiflTer  and  others  may  be  due 
to  a  mixing  of  distinct  kinds ;  and  a  wrong  identification 
of  a  given  seedling  might  thus  readily  come  about.  In 
obtaining  the  seeds  I  have  tried  espedally  to  secure  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  genera,  of  each  of  the  marked  divisions 
of  a  large  genus,  and  of  the  morphologically  remarkable 
species.  Of  the  fresh  seeds  sent  me  by  botanists  there  is 
hardly  a  case  where  they  failed  to  germinate,  though  those 
which  were  bought  often  failed  to  come  up.  My  experience 
is  in  msirked  contrast  to  that  of  Henslow,  who  comments 
upon  the  great  difficulty  of  germinating  seeds  of  desert-plants  ^ 
After  the  embryos  are  well  developed,  however,  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  to  grow  them,  though  naturally  there 
are  the  greatest  diflfcrences  between  them  in  this  respect. 
The  transition  from  embryo  to  seedling,  i.e.  the  fonnation 
of  the  epicotyl,  is  a  crucial  point  which  some  cannot  pass. 
They  are  very  liable  to  rot  at  the  root,  or  else  to  form  there 
much  corky  tissue,  which  interferes  with  their  proper  nutrition 
and  ultimately  distorts  and  destroys  them.  Still  with  reason- 
able  care,  it  is  not  difficult  to  raise  most  of  the  species. 

A  very  important  question  here  arises  as  to  how  far  the 
seedlings  raised  in  a  northern  greenhouse  correspond  to  those 
growing  naturally  at  home,  and  whether  safe  conclusions  as 
to  the  latter  may  be  drawn  from  the  former.  At  least  one 
author  (Schumann)  has  stated  that  the  seedlings  vary  too 
much  under  these  conditions  to  be  trusted.  But  within 
certain  limits  I  believe  there  is  but  little  diflerence  be- 
tween the  domestic  and  the  wild  seedlings.  First;  upon 
a  priori  grounds  we  might  suppose  that  in  one  generation, 
while  there  may  be  changes  in  those  characters,  such  as 
length,   thickness,  colour,  which  are  developed   in   irritable 
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response  to  outside  conditions  of  light,  moisture,  &c^  in  each 
generation,  yet  in  those  characters  which  are  hereditary, 
i.  e.  the  ground-form,  relative  positions  of  the  parts,  their 
order  of  appearance,  &c.,  there  can  be  no  perceptible  change 
in  one  generation.  Secondly,  the  germination  of  the  seeds 
at  home  in  the  desert  must  take  place  at  the  rainy  season, 
for  then  only  is  the  necessary  water  available.  Now  the 
conditions  of  the  desert  in  the  cloudy  time  of  the  rainy 
season  are  not  so  very  different  from  those  of  our  greenhouses. 
This  similarity  is  in  a  manner  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  young  embryos  will  not  grow  well  if  exposed  in  our 
greenhouses  to  too  bright  light,  showing  that  at  home  they 
must  grow  at  first  in  shade.  Thirdly,  seeds  of  the  same 
species  have  been  grown  by  us  under  very  different  con- 
ditions of  moisture  and  soil,  even  to  such  extremes  as  sand, 
peat,  and  sawdust,  and  despite  this  the  seedling^s  vary 
extremely  little  from  one  another,  except  when  *  drawn' 
through  lack  of  light,  or  dwarfed  through  some  kind  of 
starvation.  Some  of  these  conditions  must  be  as  far  removed 
from  one  another  as  desert  from  greenhouse.  I  think  that  so 
far  at  least  as  concerns  the  stages  before  the  seedlings  begin 
to  depend  upon  new  food-supply  made  by  their  own  chloro- 
phyll, they  are  much  alike  under  all  conditions.  Fourthly, 
we  have  raised  many  of  these  seedlings  into  adult  stages ; 
and  these,  except  for  too  great  slenderness  in  some  Opuntias 
and  too  little  colour  in  some  reddish  kinds,  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  wild  forms  of  the  same  species  which 
we  find  at  home  in  the  desert.  If  the  adult  stages  thus 
correspond  under  long-continued  differences  of  conditions, 
much  more  must  the  young  stages  under  very  short  periods 
of  difference.  I  believe  therefore  that  seedlings  raised  in 
greenhouses  with  all  the  light  that  is  good  for  them,  are 
safe  examples  of  the  seedlings  of  those  species  in  a  wild 
state,  the  differences  being  too  small  to  be  appreciable  in 
such  a  study  as  the  present.  Nevertheless  I  freely  admit 
that  such  studies  as  these  would  be  much  better  carried  on  in 
the  native  homes  of  the  plants,  for  which  a  properly  equipped 
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de«ert*station  is  esscatial ;  and  after  the  tropical  gmrdens 
have  been  provided  for,  this  may  well  next  attract  the 
attention  of  botanists. 


Germination. 

The  present  study  properiy  begins  with  the  fully  formed 
embryo  in  the  ripe  seeds.  The  development  of  the  embryo, 
of  the  ovule,  and  of  the  fruit,  is  a  distinct  question  on  which 
I  expect  to  nuke  another  communication  later.  The  subject 
has  already  received  some  attention  from  FlaiKhon',  Payer', 
Guignard\  d'Hubert*,  but  the  results  are  too  fragmentary 
to  be  of  use  in  this  study.  Id  geoenl  the  seeds  in  the 
Cactaceae  contain  a  curved  embryo  with  but  a  slight  quantity 
of  albumen  lying  against  its  concave  side. 

In  the  germination  of  the  seeds  I  have  seen  Httle  that  is 
especially  remarkable.  On  absorption  of  water  the  seed-coat 
is  either  split  open  aloi^;  a  part  of  its  length,  as  in  OptmHa\ 
or  a  piece  is  pushed  off  valve-like  from  the  mkropylar  end, 
as  in  Etkinocattui,  Cereus,  &c.  In  the  latter  cases,  and  no 
doubt  in  many  others,  this  (s  effected  by  the  great  swelling 
of  a  ring  of  epidermal  cells  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hypocotyl, 
which  form  a  distinct  ridge  or  collar  from  which  later  the 
hair-collar  develops.  This  swelling  is  common  in  other 
families,  and  no  doubt  forms  the  basis  of  the  well-known 
*  wurxel-hals,'  or  '  haftscheibe.'  Klcbs  has  correctly  described 
the  nature  of  the  germination  in  this  family ;  it  belongs 
distinctly  to  his  fifth  type,  those  with  the  main  root  growing 
little  or  ftot  at  all  during  germination,  with  a  crown  of  long 
root-hain  on  the  swollen  base  of  the  hypocotyl,  the  hypocotyl 
lifting  the  cotyledons  out  of  the  seed  to  above  ground.  In 
the  latter  respect  this  account  Is  not  strictly  accurate  for  this 
family,  for  the  seed-coat  is  commonly  carried  up  on  one 
of  the  cotyledons,  no  doubt  to  allow  of  the  absorption  of  the 
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last  trace  of  the  albumen  in  combination  with  an  early  spread 
of  the  cotyledons  to  the  light. 

As  the  lower  end  of  the  hypocotyl  issues  from  the  seed, 
its  positive  geotropism  manifests  itself,  and  it  bends  down- 
wards ;  at  the  same  time  from  the  swollen  collar  there  grows 
out  at  about  45^  a  great  number  of  long  slender  straight 
hairs,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  soil  or  other  substratum, 
forming  a  series  of  cords  binding  the  young  plant  firmly  to 
the  soil  (see  Fig.  ly  c^  d).  It  seems  to  me  that  these  hairs 
come  out  at  a  constant  angle  to  the  stem,  and  are  not 
geotropic,  in  which  case  it  is  an  interesting  question  how 
they  are  guided  in  assuming  that  direction.  This  method 
of  binding  the  seedling  to  the  soil  is  well  known  elsewhere 
(see  Klebs),  ^nd  is  generally  considered  necessary  to  hold 
the  seedling  in  positipn  until  its  root  becomes  fixed.  But 
it,  ^like  other  methods  of  fastening  young  germinating 
embryos  to  the  ground,  may  have  rather  the  significance  of 
providing  a  resistance  for  the  root  to  work  against  in  the 
mechanical  work  of  forcing  its  way  into  the  ground,  as 
otherwise  the  embryo  would  simply  be  lifted,  and  there  would 
be  no  leverage  for  the  work.  The  root  at  first  grows  very 
slowly,  but  the  hypocotyl,  as  it  issues  from  the  seed-coat, 
begins  at  once  to  swell  at  the  base,  and  this  swelling  extends 
regularly  upward  as  it  issues  from  the  seed.  Finally,  only 
the  cotyledons,  sometimes  three  in  number,  are  left,  and 
these  are  still  very  small ;  but  now  either  these  are  disengaged 
and  swell  also,  or  else  they  remain,  one  or  both,  for  a  time 
in  the  seed ;  sometimes  however  they  seem  unable  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  seed-coat,  and  they  are  held  and 
cut  by  the  seed-coat  as  they  swell,  though  in  their  more 
vigorous  growth  at  home  in  the  deserts  this  probably  does 
not  happen.  As  soon  as  the  hypocotyl  is  well  out  of  the 
coat,  its  upper  end  manifests  its  apogeotropism  and  curves 
upwards.  The  embryo,  on  issuing  from  the  seed,  turns  first 
pale  green ;  but  very  soon,  in  many  species,  red  colour  appears. 
At  first  the  cotyledons  are  tightly  pressed  against  one  another, 
but  they  separate  later,  and,  as  the  epicotyl  begins  to  grow, 
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they  arc  forced  apart  until  finally  they  stand  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  hypocotyl.     Thus  is  germination  completed. 

A  dbtinct  and  important  feature  of  this  process  is  the 
remarkable  and  rapid  swelling  of  the  hypocotyl,  and  con- 
sequent immediate  assumption  of  a  succulent  habit.  On 
examination,  however,  I  have  found  this  to  be  due,  not  to 
increase  in  number  of  cells  through  division,  but  chiefly  to  the 
great  increase  in  size  of  the  cells  already  laid  down.  In  an 
embryo  of  Cereus  triangularis^  for  example,  lying  in  the  seed, 
every  cell  is  small  and  full  of  protoplasm  and  starch ;  while 
in  that  which  is  fully  germinated  the  cells  are  many  times 
larger,  each  one  is  rounded,  and  has  a  thin  film  of  protoplasm 
around  the  wall,  whilst  their  number  is  ytxy  nearly  the  same 
in  the  two  cases  ^  It  is  plain  then  that  germination  consists 
here  simply  of  the  absorption  of  large  amounts  of  water,  by 
which  cells  already  laid  down  in  the  ungerminated  embr>'o 
simply  swell  to  full  size,  and  no  doubt  with  no  material 
increase  in  dry  weight.  From  this  it  follows  also  that  up 
to  the  time  when  new  substance  is  made  by  the  chlorophyll 
in  amount  sufficient  to  enable  new  growth  to  begin,  which 
period  is  roughly  marked  by  the  beginning  of  the  growth 
of  the  epicotyl,  there  is  no  line  to  be  drawn  between  embryo 
and  seedling  ;  in  other  words,  we  may  best  speak  of  the  stage 
where  the  embryo  is  still  lying  in  the  seed  as  that  of  the 
ungerminated  embr>'o,  and  that  in  which  it  has  come  out. 
turned  green,  spread  its  cotyledons,  but  t>efore  it  shows  the 
epicotyl,  as  that  of  the  germinated  embryo.  It  is  this  marked 
and  important  stage  of  the  germinated  embryo,  with  the 
epicotyl  just  beginning  to  show,  that  I  have  tried  to  represent 
in  the  drawings  which  accompany  this  paper.  The  stages 
after  the  epicotyl  is  developed  may  best  be  called  the  seedling. 
The  shape  of  the  seed  makes  the  young  embryo  asymmetrical, 
but  as  it  swells  it  becomes  more  and  more  symmetrical  in 
form,  though  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  become  perfectly  so. 

There  is  naturally  great  variation  in  the  rapidity  of  germina- 
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tion  of  the  diflferent  species,  and  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  seed,  time  of  year,  temperature,  &c.  In  most  forms, 
after  the  completion  of  germination,  there  is  a  pause,  and 
some  time  elapses  before  the  epicotyl  appears :  in  many 
kinds  which  it  is  easy  to  germinate,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ensure  development  into  the  seedling-stage,  which  shows  that 
the  materials  laid  up  in  the  seed  make  them  to  some  extent 
independent  of  external  conditions,  but  that  when  they  must 
begin  to  rely  upon  the  surroundings  for  further  progress, 
they  do  not  find  these  favourable.  No  doubt  in  the  deserts, 
germination  is  more  rapid  than  in  our  greenhouses,  and  one 
may  suppose  that  the  seedlings  attain  a  considerable  size 
before  their  first  dry  season  arrives. 

To  show  the  rate  of  germination,  the  following  facts  are 
selected.  On  March  20,  1895,  series  of  seeds  were  planted  in 
a  greenhouse  under  given  favourable  conditions ;  they  appeared 
above  ground  as  follows : — Opuniia  basilaris  van  ratnosa^  in 
five  days ;  O,  serpentina^  nine  days  ;  Echinocactus  viridescens^ 
fifteen  days ;  O.  echinocarpa,  nineteen  days ;  Mamillaria  radiosa 
var.  neo-mexicana^  twenty  days ;  O,  teiracanika,  twenty-three 
days;  Echinocereus phoeniceus,  twenty-seven  days ;  E,  pectinatus 
rigidissimus,  twenty-nine  days;  M,  Grahami,  twenty-nine 
days ;  O.  phaeacantha^  fifty-two  days.  Some  seeds  of  the 
above  species  did  not  germinate  for  a  year  {O,  echinocarpa 
and  E,  pho€niceus\  which  is  a  phenomenon  well  known  in 
other  cases,  and  perhaps  has  an  ecological  meaning.  None, 
however,  came  up  in  pots  kept  for  a  third  year.  I  have  made 
no  observations  upon  the  length  of  time  Cactus-seeds  retain 
their  vitality.  Pfeiffer^,  however,  states  that  seeds  of  three 
species  sown  nine  years  after  ripening  came  up  in  fourteen  to 
eighteen  days. 

The  seedling-growth  is  most  rapid  in  Opuntia.  In  O,  echino^ 
carpa  planted  March  20,  the  epicotyl  with  leaves  was  7  cm. 
long  on  June  13,  and  in  May  of  the  next  year  some  were 
15  cm.  long  and  3.3  cm.  broad.  The  growth  of  O,  serpentina 
planted  at  the  same  time  was  nearly  as  rapid. 

*  Neucre  Erfahrungen,  p.  122. 
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The  development  of  the  earliest  stages  of  the  epicotyl  is 
much  the  same  throughout  the  family.  The  cotyledons,  how- 
ever, behave  diflferently  in  the  diflferent  genera.  In  Pereskia 
they  apparently  fall  oflf;  in  Ofuntia  and  some  of  the  broad- 
cotyledoned  Ceret,  and  in  PhyUocactus,  they  wither  up  without 
falling;  in  the  other  genera  they  are  persistent,  but  in  the 
further  growth  in  diameter  of  the  hypocotyl  they  broaden 
at  the  base  and  gradually  become  merged  into  the  stem, 
a  curious  case  of  ontogenetic  metamorphosis.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  epicotyl,  first  of  all  two  leaves  appear  from  the 
growing-point  at  right  angles  to  the  cotyledons ;  then  another 
pair  nearly  at  right  angles  to  these ;  then  there  comes  either 
a  fifth  in  position  to  begin  a  |  spiral,  which  later  may  become 
a  I,  as  is  common  in  Opuntia  and  AfamHlaria\  or  else  the 
second  pair  b  at  right  angles  to  the  first  and  the  third  pair 
over  the  first,  thus  forming  four  rows,  the  foundation  for  four 
ribs,  as  is  common  in  the  ribbed  forms.  These  ribs  may 
then  diminish  in  number  by  dropping  one  or  more,  or  may 
increase  by  the  splitting  of  one  or  more.  In  the  further 
development  of  the  epicotyl,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  adults  appear  at  diverse  stages,  a  subject  which  will  be 
treated  later  in  the  special  part  of  this  paper. 

The  roots  in  both  embryos  and  seedlings  are  wtry  simple, 
slender,  and  sharply  distinct  from  the  hypocotyl.  They  rarely 
become  succulent.  In  some  species,  as  Echimccactus  Wisli^ 
Meni^  the  epicotyl  develops  ytxy  rapidly  and  the  root  stxy 
slowly,  so  that  the  seedling  has  a  curious  three-storied  appear- 
ance— a  swollen  globular  epicotyl  above,  a  cylindrical  smaller 
hy|xx:otyl  below  that,  and  the  w^ty  slender  root  below  all. 

Cellular  Anatomy. 

The  cellular  anatomy  of  thi«  entire  family  is  of  great  interest 
and  is  still  imperfectly  known.  I  have  naturally  made  tome 
observations  upon  thb  subject  in  the  embryos  and  seedlings, 
but  shall  not  attempt  to  treat  of  it  here,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  being  thoroughly  studied  by  one  of  my  students  whose 
results  will  bcibfe  very  long  appear,  and  whose  paper  on  the 
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subject  will  be  in  a  measure  a  supplement  to  the  present 
one.  I  need  only  state  that  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
cellular  anatomy  of  the  germinated  embryos  through  the 
family  are  as  follows  :^-epidermis,  one  layer  of  cells,  thin, 
often  papillate ;  cortex  of  very  large  round  cells,  sometimes 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
hypocotyl,  from  four  to  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  central 
cylinder  (Figs.  2  rf,  5  rf) ;  central  cylinder  very  simple,  of  two  to 
six  fibro-vascular  bundles.  The  young  root  is  characterized 
by  a  great  development  of  cork,  slight  development  of  cortex, 
and  a  condensation  of  the  central  cylinder.  Naturally  this 
simple  structure  becomes  much  modified  in  the  seedlings,  and 
still  more  in  the  adults. 

The  Colour-Factors  of  the  Embryos. 

The  germinated  embryos  in  this  family  show  a  considerable 
range  of  colours,  from  a  clear  typical  chlorophyll-green  in  some 
Platopuntiae  and  climbing  Cerei,  to  a  deep  red  in  Mamillariae 
and  others.  As  the  embryos  lie  in  the  seeds  they  show  no 
colour  in  any  of  the  species  I  have  observed,  except  the  usual 
translucent  white.  On  emerging  from  the  seed,  they  turn 
at  first  pale  green,  which  deepens  upon  some  but  in  others 
is  soon  masked  by  the  red,  or,  as  in  Cylindropuntiae,  becomes 
olive  or  greyish  green.  In  Echinocactus  viridescenSy  for 
example,  as  it  breaks  out  from  the  seed,  the  embryo  turns 
at  first  pale  green,  but  very  soon  a  blush  of  clear  red  appears 
on  the  tips  of  the  cotyledons,  and  spreads  over  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  hypocotyl,  and  it  appears  vividly  also  on  the  first 
two  leaves  of  the  epicotyl.  One  of  the  most  brilliantly  red 
species  I  have  noticed  is  Mamillaria  Nuttallii,  Here  and 
there  over  these  red  embryos,  one  sees  brighter  greenish 
spots,  which  are  areas  under  the  stomata.  Examination 
shows  that  the  red  colour  is  in  the  sap  of  the  epidermal  cells. 
Moreover  its  appearance  is  dependent  upon  light,  for  not 
only  does  it  appear  only  on  parts  exposed  directly  to  the 
light,  even  to  the  extent  of  forming  only  upon  the  upper 
side  of  a  hypocotyl  when  this  is  lying  upon  its  side,  but  in 
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E.  ingtns,  which  is  aonnally  very  red,  no  colour  at  all  appeared 
when  I  placed  caps  of  tinfoil  over  the  embryos  as  soon  as  germi- 
nated. The  appearance  of  the  colour,  therefore,  is  a  dear  case 
of  irritable  response  to  the  action  of  light  as  a  stimulus.  But 
there  is  another  distribution  of  colour  which  is  noticeable.  In 
EtkitKcaetus  WUlvuni,  Opuntia  Engtlmamni  occidrmtalis,  and 
•ome  other  species,  the  colour  is  not  general,  but  is  limited 
to  a  single  bright  red  spot  on  the  outside  of  the  base  of 
the  cotyledons;  and  moreover  the  leaves  of  the  epicotyl 
(particularly  in  Certut  grimdifionts)  show  the  same  feature. 
I  think  this  is  the  result  of  the  appearance  of  the  colour  only 
at  the  time  when  the  leaves  are  very  young  and  still  folded 
with  their  faces  against  one  another  and  their  backs  only 
exposed  to  the  light  But  it  is  not  confined  to  the  leaves, 
for  the  colour  in  some  ^>ecies  only  runs  in  streaks  in  the 
depressions  between  the  riba  of  the  stem '. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the  red  colour, 
we  muat  recall  the  fact  already  stated  that  it  appears  only  in 
response  to  light  as  a  stimulus  ;  and  it  is  most  intense  in  the 
forms  which  live  exposed  to  the  greatest  brightness.  It  does 
not  appear  at  all  in  Pertskia  acmUata,  the  climbing  species 
of  CtrtUi,  PkyUocachu,  Rkifialis,  and  those  Platopuntiae 
growing  in  the  less  extreme  deserts,  such  as  Ofuntia  v^giois 
and  Rafimtstjuit.  and  it  is  best  developed  in  the  most  extreme 
desert-forms  of  MamtUaria,  AmAaUmuim,  and  Echimaeaclut. 
In  other  words,  the  more  meaophytic  the  habitat,  the  less 
the  colour;  the  more  xerophytic,  the  more  the  colour.  There 
are  two  explanations  of  similar  red  colour  elsewhere.  First, 
according  to  Stahl,  it  may  serve  to  absorb  some  of  the  light- 
rays,  and  convert  them  into  heat  which  is  of  use  in  the 
processes  of  growth  at  a  time  when  there  is  none  too  much 
heat  available.  Secondly,  it  may  aerve  as  a  light-tcrcco, 
culling  off  the  rays  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  which 
act    injufioualy  upon  the   living  tissues.     On  the  whole,  in 
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view  of  its  distribution,  the  latter  seems  far  more  probable 
than  the  former  as  an  explanation  of  the  colour  in  these 
embryos.  It  is  true  the  colour  is  present  in  the  wet  seaaon, 
when  the  weather  is  clouded,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  even 
then  there  are  periods  of  vivid  sunshine.  But  in  the  absence 
of  exact  observations  of  the  subject  in  their  native  homes, 
these  theories,  like  many  others  relative  to  the  ecology  of 
desert-plants,  are  mere  guesses. 

The  Size-Factors  of  the  Embryos. 

Comparing  the  germinated  embryos  throughout  the  £unily, 
we  find  a  wide  range  of  size,  from  Pereskia  on  the  one  hand 
to  Matnillaria  on  the  other  (see  figures ;  Pereskia  and  Opuniia 
are  drawn  natural  size,  all  others  magnified  two  and  a  half 
times).  In  seeking  for  the  influences  which  determine  the 
size  in  the  different  cases,  we  naturally  turn  first  to  ask 
whether  size  in  the  germinated  embryo  is  related  in  any  way 
to  size  of  seed  from  which  it  comes.  Excluding  now  certain 
cases  presently  to  be  considered,  in  some  species  of  Cereus^ 
PhyllocactuSy  and  Opuntia,  where  there  is  a  special  growth  of 
the  cotyledons,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  relation  between 
these  two.  It  not  only  shows  in  a  comparison  of  seed  and 
embryo,  but  it  follows  also  from  the  fact  I  have  mentioned 
that  the  growth  of  the  embryo  to  its  fully  germinated  stage  is 
little  more  than  a  swelling  to  full  size  of  cells  already  laid 
down  in  the  seed.  The  question  then  resolves  itself  into 
this — is  it,  in  the  main,  the  size  of  the  seed  which  determines 
that  of  the  germinated  embryo,  or  is  that  of  the  embryo 
the  more  important  factor,  the  seed  being  the  size  it  is  in 
order  to  accommodate  it  ?  If  one  compares  the  size  of 
embryo  or  seed  with  the  size  of  the  adult  plant  throughout 
the  family,  it  appears  at  first  sight  as  though  there  were  no 
constant  connexion  between  these  two.  Cereus giganteusy  for 
example,  has  a  seed  no  larger  than  many  of  the  smaller  Cerei. 
But  if,  instead  of  particular  species,  we  consider  groups  such 
as  genera,  we  find  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  average 
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or  prevailing  size  of  adults  in  the  genus  and  that  of  the 
seeds  and  embryos.  Thus  Pereskia^  including  great  shrubby 
climbers,  has  the  largest  embryos ;  next,  Opuntias  have  the 
largest  adults,  seeds,  and  embryos ;  Cereus  and  Echinocactus 
are  in  all  three  respects  much  smaller,  the  latter  more  so  than 
the  former  ;  Mamillaria  and  Ankalonium  are  in  all  respects 
smallest  of  all.  Considering  the  natural  relationships  of  these 
groups,  we  may  say  that  the  seeds  in  the  Cactaceae  have 
phylogenetically  grown  progressively  smaller,  just  as  the  adult 
plants  have  done,  taking  the  embryos  with  them.  In  general, 
though  with  some  exceptions,  this  progressive  diminution  in 
size  of  the  adults  accompanies  an  increasing  dryness  of  habitat. 
It  is  then  probably  true  that  the  size  of  the  embryos  is 
reduced,  not  directly  by  the  dryness,  but  that  it  accompanies 
the  reduced  size  of  the  adults  and  seeds ;  for  if  the  former 
were  true  we  should  find  much  greater  variation  in  size  of  the 
embryos  than  we  do.  A  marked  and  important  exception  to 
the  reduction  in  size  is  found  in  the  climbing  Cerci  and 
Phyllocactus,  where  the  embryos  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  desert  Cerei,  and  have  leaf-like  cotyledons.  But  the 
forms  possessing  these  larger  embryos  have  abandoned  the 
desert  for  a  life  in  the  woods,  where  the  mesophytic  conditions 
allow  of  a  much  larger  spread  of  surface,  and  in  this  case  it  is 
plain  that  the  embryos  themselves  respond  to  these  conditions 
and  increase  in  size,  a  point  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Another  and  important  incidental  feature  of  size  in  the 
embryo  is  its  increase  when  the  epicotyl  is  not  allowed  to 
develop.  In  my  plants,  sometimes  by  accident  and  some- 
times by  design,  the  epicotyl  and  axillary  buds  of  the 
cotyledons  became  removed ;  in  such  a  case  no  new  buds 
formed,  but  the  embr>'o  continued  to  increase  in  size  until 
it  became  double  that  of  the  normal  (Fig.  a  / ).  What  this 
must  mean  is,  that  a  certain  amount  of  food*substance  which 
%irould  normally  have  gone  into  the  building  of  the  epicotyl, 
is  here  diverted  into  making  larger  the  celb  of  the  embryo 
(cotyledons  and  hypocotyl).  This  growth  of  the  embryo 
under  such  conditions  would  be  difficult  to  explain  on  the 
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supposition  of  a  specific  '  bildungs-stoff'  for  the  epicotyl,  but 
speaks  rather  for  a  large  power  of  individual  adjustment  in 
the  protoplasm  of  the  embryo.  The  phenomenon  is,  of  course, 
well  known  in  other  ca3es  ^,  and  is,  I  suppose,  comparable  with 
the  effects  of  castration  in  animals. 

The  Form-Factors  of  the  Embryos. 

If  we  view  now  the  forms  or  shapes  of  the  embryos  at  the 
stage  when  germination  is  completed,  and  the  epicotyl  is 
about  to  appear,  we  find  an  immense  range  of  form  from  the 
very  un-Cactus-like  Pereskia  (Fig.  i)  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
nearly  globular,  almost  cotyledonless  Mamillaria  (Fig.  47)  on 
the  other.  As  this  subject  constitutes  the  most  important 
part  of  our  present  inquiry,  I  must  here  treat  it  in  some 
detail,  and  shall  take  up  the  genera  in  succession.  At  the 
same  time  I  shall  describe  the  development  of  the  epicotyl 
when  it  is  noteworthy,  and  add  remarks  upon  other  features 
of  importance.  In  addition  to  references  to  figures  accom- 
panying this  paper,  I  shall  mention  all  other  figures  of 
germinated  embryos  known  to  me,  excepting  a  very  few 
which  are  worthless,  so  that  in  this  respect  I  mean  this  work 
to  be  monographic.  Finally,  I  shall  add  a  summary  of  what 
may  be  deduced  as  to  form-factors. 

I.    Genus  Pereskia. 

P,  acuUatay  Mill.    Figure  i. 

P,  Pititachty  Karw.    Figure  9,  PI.  II,  in  Zuccarini. 

P.  BUo,  DC.   Figure  (embryo  in  seed),  PI.  LXIII  in  Schumann,  Flora  brasilientis. 

This  genus  consists  of  climbing  woody  forms  with  perfectly 
developed  leaves,  merging  over  to  upright  succulent  species, 
approaching  and  perhaps  merging  with  Cylindropuntiae.  The 
embryo  (Fig.  i)  of  P.  aculeata  has  thin,  very  leafy  cotyledons, 
showing  distinct  netted  veins;  their  asymmetry  is  due  to 
their  position  in  the  seeds,  which  are  very  flat.  As  they 
grow  they  become  jointed   at   the   base,  precisely  as   are 

1  Jost,  Prings.  Jahrb.  1895 ;  also  very  easy  to  produce  in  young  Bean-pUnta. 
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the  later  leaves,  and  probably  like  them  they  are  shed  at  the 
dry  seasoa  The  plumule  shows  first  a  leaf  like  the  later 
ones,  then  another,  and  so  on  alternately.  As  the  cotyledons 
lie  in  the  seed  they  arc  flat,  and  hence  \txy  diflerent  from 
those  of  P.  BUo  as  figured  by  Schumann.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  identity  of  my  seeds,  for  one  of  them  grew  into  a 
seedling  of  this  species.  P,  Pititache^  as  figured  by  Zuccarini, 
has  an  embryo  resembling  more  nearly  Opuntia^  though  the 
adult  is  described  as  woody.  Probably  the  embryos  of  some 
of  the  succulent  species,  as  P.  tpathulata^  will  be  much  like 
those  of  Opuntia.  This  mesophytic  type  of  germinated 
embryo  in  P.  acuUata  is  of  course  correlated  with  its  growth 
under  mesophytic  conditions.  No  spines  are  produced  in  the 
young  seedling,  though  the  axillary  buds  produce  the  multi- 
cellular hair-like  structures  which  are  probably  homologous 
with  them. 

a.    Genus  OimntiA. 

O,  etkimmmrfa,  Engclm.  adcI  BigcL     Klfvre  3.     Abo  In  Kjicelnuum,  PI.  XXIV. 
O,  H'kif^i,  Fjicclm.  aiwi  Biget.     Figtur*  %  10,  PI.  XXIV,  in  Encvlmaim. 
P.  vm/£uni.  Mill.    ¥\^xt  5.    Alto  Fig.  57  G  b  Schanuum  (KogWr  and  l*nAil). 
Abo  (;aoook  U  liouoical  Guctte,  XXV.  PI.  XVI. 
O.  AVo^^y'V.  Eagelm.     Figufv  7,  PL  XX III,  in  EnfclmMUL 
O.  mamirimHt,  IKT.     Flfvre  17,  Pt.  XXUl,  in  KngvloMim. 
O.  t0rhtf9ms,  Kogrlm.  aad  Bigrl.     Fignrv  5,  PI.  XXUI,  la  (JigelaiABii. 
O.  h^jtiaris.  Eogrlni.  and  liigcl.     Figm  39S  in  Ljibbock,  II,  11. 
C>.  imstJsris  rmrntas,     FIgvrt  4. 
O.  hmfiltmstmi  mtuUm/sJu,  Salm-Dyck.    Figwv  7.      Figurt  400  in  luibbock, 

II.   IS. 

O.  /uMiiWiVtf,  Mill.    Figure  6c    Alto  in  Schncht,  Uhrboch  dcr  Aaai  «.  Ilip. 
dcr  PSaajca,  Fig.  471,  PL  11  (not  tccn). 
O  »|i.  I     ^igwv  b  Zwxahni.  8,  PL  11. 

Very  numerous  beautiful  figures  of  ungemiinated  embryos 
of  species  of  Op$tntia  are  given  in  £ngclmann*s  works. 

This  genus,  nearly  related  to  Panskia^  consists  of  shrubby, 
branching,  jointed  forms,  falling  into  two  groups :— the  Cylin- 
dropuntiac,  living  in  dry  deserts,  with  cylindrical  joints  and 
usually  subulate  leaves  which  may  be  up  to  an  inch  in 
length ;  and  the  Platopuntiae,  with  flattened  joints  becoming 
true  phyUocladia,  smaller  leaves,  and  as  a  rule  occupying  less 

II  h 
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extreme  desert  situations  than  the  Cylindropuntiae,  some  of 
them  growing  even  in  woods.  Many  lines  of  evidence  show 
that  the  Cylindropuntiae  are  the  stem-group  from  which  the 
Platopuntiae  are  an  oflTshoot. 

Turning  to  the  embryos,  we  find  that  all  have  a  slender, 
non-succulent  hypocotyl,  and  well-developed,  though  fleshy, 
cotyledons  approximately  the  length  of  the  hypocotyl.  With 
respect  to  the  exact  form  of  the  cotyledons,  however,  two 
types  are  distinguishable  ; — some,  such  as  O.  bemardinay 
echinocarpay  serpentina^  and  ieiracaniha,  have  equal  tapering 
cotyledons,  triang^ular-cylindrical  in  section  (Fig.  2  r),  be- 
coming flatter  with  age,  shorter  than  the  hypocotyl;  while 
others,  O.  vulgaris^  missouriensis,  Ficus-indica^  tortispina^ 
Rafinesquii^  Engelmanni  occidentalism  phaeacantha,  and  other 
Platopuntiae,  have  them  flatter  and  more  leaf-like  (Fig.  5  c\ 
unequal,  and  usually  longer  than  the  hypocotyl  *.  This  dis- 
tinction of  the  thick  leaves  for  the  Cylindropuntiae,  and  the 
thinner  for  the  Platopuntiae,  holds  in  all  species  that  I  know 
of,  with  the  following  exceptions : — as  figured  in  Engelmann 
O,  Whipplei  seems  to  have  flat  cotyledons,  but  as  the  plumule 
is  shown  developed,  and  since  even  in  Cylindropuntiae  they 
flatten  with  age,  this  may  not  be  a  real  exception ;  Opuntia 
basilaris  is,  however,  a  real  and  marked  exception,  for  in 
Lubbock's  figures  and  my  own,  the  cotyledons  are  distinctly 
of  the  Cylindropuntiae  type,  though  this  species  belongs  to 
the  Platopuntiae^.  As  however  O,  basilaris  is  an  extreme 
desert-species,  it  suggests  that  the  form  of  the  cotyledons  is 
determined  chiefly  by  the  direct  environment,  the  more 
condensed  form  occurring  in  the  more  extreme  deserts,  and 
the  flatter  and  more  leaf-like  in  moister  climates,  where  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  plant  to  spread  as  much  leaf-surface 
as  possible  is  allowed  more  freedom  to  produce  larger  and 
flatter  leaves.     This  can  be  tested  by  observing  on  the  one 

*  The  extreme  of  this  flattening  is  probably  reached  in  0,  bnuilunsis,  as  shown 
by  Schomann's  figure  on  PL  6i,  Flora  brasiliensis. 

'  O.  basilaris  is  in  several  respects  a  remarkable  form  ;  particularly  noteworthy 
is  its  profuse  branching  from  near  the  base.  My  seedlings  of  2  cm.  length  (in  the 
var.  ramcsa)  showed  no  trace  of  it,  though  a  larger  one  showed  one  branch. 
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hand  Cylindropuntiae  which  grow  in  the  moister  climates, 
and  on  the  other,  Platopuntiae  which  grow  in  the  extreme 
deserts,  but  at  present  I  have  not  material  for  this  comparison* 
In  any  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  relatively  larger 
and  flatter  cotyledons  of  the  Platopuntiae  do  not  indicate 
that  they  are  more  nearly  related  to  Ptreskia  than  are  the 
Cylindropuntiae,  for  all  evidence  is  against  such  a  possi- 
bility, but  they  are  the  result  of  a  re-enlargement  allowed  by 
the  moister  climate  in  which  they  grow.  Another  explana- 
tion for  the  cotyledons  of  O,  basilaris  is  that  this  form  has 
come  ofl"  from  the  Cylindropuntiae  entirely  independently  of 
the  other  Platopuntiae,  and  has  retained  the  primitive  leaves. 

The  diflerences  between  the  two  divisions  of  Ofmntia  are 
shown  clearly  also  in  the  cellular  anatomy,  but  I  shall  here 
cite  but  one  phase  of  this.  The  Cylindropuntiae  have  a  six- 
bundled  central  cylinder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  a  </,  while  the 
Platopuntiae  have  a  two-  or  four-bundled  cylinder  arranged 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5  d. 

The  cotyledons,  normally  two,  are  sometimes  one,  often 
three ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  O*  vulgaris^  elsewhere  described, 
which  is  poly  embryonic,  there  may  be  more,  with  some 
imperfect  In  Platopuntiae  they  are  unequal  in  size,  and  it 
is  eas>'  to  see  that  the  longer  is  on  the  convex  side  in  the 
seed,  and  the  shorter  on  the  concave.  No  doubt  this  in* 
equality  of  the  cotyledons  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  traced 
to  adaptation,  but  is  a  simple  result  of  position  in  the  seed, 
which  gives  less  room  to  one  than  to  the  other,  hence  allowing 
it  tu  make  fewer  cells ;  and  as  germination  is  little  more  than 
the  swelling  of  cells  already  laid  down,  the  cotyledons  must  be 
unequal.  Many  Platopuntiae  have  the  cotyledons  pbced 
incumbently  in  the  seed,  while  some  Cylindropuntiae  have 
them  accumbently,  and  one  at  first  attributes  the  flat  coty- 
ledons of  the  former  and  the  nearly  half-cylindrical  form  of 
the  latter  to  this  position  :  but  an  inspection  of  the  many  fine 
figures  of  embryos  and  leeds  given  by  Engelmann  dispcovet 
tuch  a  connexion. 

The  cotyledons  have  axillary  buds,  which  I  have  made  to 
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develop  by  removing  the  epicotyl  in  O,  bernardina  and  one 
or  two  other  species.  A  remarkable  feature  occurred  in  one 
seedling  of  O.  echinocarpa  (Fig.  3  c\  One  of  the  cotyledons, 
possibly  in  reality  two  congenitally  united,  was  forked  near 
its  tip,  and  in  the  fork  bore  a  bud  producing  hairs  and  spines 
of  an  altogether  normal  sort,  which  persisted  long  after  the 
epicotyl  developed.  Such  a  case  is  difficult  to  explain  on  the 
basis  of  a  formal  morphology,  for  leaves,  which  the  coty- 
ledons undoubtedly  are,  do  not  produce  buds  normally  in  this 
family. 

The  development  of  the  e^ucotyl  is  simple,  and  is  as 
described  earlier  for  the  family  in  general.  From  the  first, 
the  general  mode  of  formation  of  leaves  and  axillary  buds 
agrees  with  what  is  found  in  the  adults,  except  that  the 
characteristic  bristles  (Borsten),  the  remarkable  hair-sheath 
of  the  spines  in  Cylindropuntiae,  and  the  nectar-glands 
formed  of  metamorphosed  spines  are  all  absent  from  the 
earliest  clusters  and  appear  later,  though  I  have  not  de- 
termined exactly  when  nor  how. 

The  epicotyl  in  all  species  of  this  genus  is  at  first  cylindrical. 
In  O.  vulgaris  and  other  Platopuntiae  it  is  only  when  the 
epicotyl  is  at  least  a  centimetre  long  that  it  begins  to  flatten, 
and  then  it  is  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cotyledons.  It  would 
be  of  much  interest  to  determine  whether  in  the  seedlings,  as 
in  the  young  shoots  described  by  GoebeP,  the  flattening  is 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  light,  and  hence  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  irritable  response  in  which  the  growth-effect  has 
not  yet  become  hereditary. 

The  epicotyl  in  its  development  forces  apart  the  cotyledons, 
which  however  retain  a  connexion  with  one  another  at  their 
bases,  so  that  the  epicotyl  seems  to  rise  from  a  sort  of  sheath. 
When  the  epicotyl  and  the  axillary  buds  of  the  cotyledons 
are  removed,  the  hypocotyl  grows  far  above  the  normal  size, 
but  the  cotyledons  wither  as  they  do  under  normal  con- 
ditions (Fig.  %e). 

»  Flora,  Ixxx,  98. 
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3.  Genus  Oereiia. 

C  Tkmrheri,  En£«lni.     Figure  8. 

C.giganUus,  Eni^lm.     Figure  9. 

C.^trmmamms,  Mill.     Figure  10. 

C.  I/ystrtjc,  SwtcL     Figure  11. 

C.  BmfJamii,  Parm.    Figure  1  J. 

C.  Martuums^  Zocc.     Figure  13. 

C.  jcrmndi/hnu,  MilL     Figure  14 ;  alto  Fig.  5,  H.  II,  Gocbel,  SchildcnmgcA,  L 

C  myctuamiis^  Link.     Figure  15. 

C.  tpimmUms,  DC.     Figure  16. 

C.  trUmimJmris,  MUl    Flguiv  17. 

C  tmhf^pmmJm,  Haw.     Figure  10,  PI.  XVI,  in  PMfler. 

C.  frUpkmmt,  Hort.     Figures  4,  5,  6,  7,  PI.  II,  in  Zucoirint 

i\  Grtiii^  Engelm.     Figure,  PI.  LX 1 1 1,  in  Engclmann. 

r.  Em§ryi^  Engelm.     Figure,  In  Lubbock,  II,  9. 

This  genus  consists  of  stout  columnar  to  short  almost 
globular,  or  else  deflexed  or  creeping  or  slender  climbing 
forms,  rarely  jointed,  always  (excluding  PkyUccactus)  radial, 
generally  ribbed.  Wc  recognize,  with  Schumann  in  his  latest 
monograph,  four  main  divisions : — A,  those  with  erect  columnar 
stems ;  B,  those  with  stems  at  first  upright,  but  at  length 
declined  on  the  ground  ;  C,  those  at  first  upright,  later  leaning 
upon  supports,  and  thus  climbing  or  hanging  but  lacking 
aerial  roots ;  />,  those  climbing  and  possessing  aerial  roots. 
This  apparently  very  artificial  division  is  much  more  natural 
than  it  seems,  but  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is,  however, 
the  best  we  have.  In  this  family,  as  Schumann  has  pointed 
out,  the  vegetative  characters  are  more  important  in  classifica« 
tion  than  those  taken  from  the  flowers,  which  in  the  large 
genera  arc  singularly  uniform. 

Taking  Cereus  as  a  whole,  we  find  throughout  a  succulent 
hypocotyl.  with  distinct  cotyledons,  usually  broad  at  the  base 
and  set  a  little  apart,  with  bases  fiarallel.  In  the  relativxly 
large  size  of  the  cotyledons  they  approach  Ofmntia.  But 
in  the  diflferent  divisions  there  are  diflferences  which  are  fairly 
constant  and  which  usually  distinguish  thenu  Of  the  impor- 
tant columnar  group,  good  types  are  C  Tkurberi  zwigigaMUus 
(Figs.  8  and  9).     In  these  two  veiy  similar  and  closely  related 
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forms  the  cotyledons  are  as  broad  as  the  hypocotyl  and  about 
as  long,  pointed,  triangular  in  section,  with  the  inner  line  of 
their  bases  parallel.  In  all  of  these  characters  they  show 
resemblance  and  doubtless  relationship  with  the  Opuntiae, 
particularly  the  Cylindropuntiae,  and  stand  nearer  to  that 
group  than  do  any  other  Cactaceae  I  have  studied.  As 
compared  with  Cylindropuntiae,  these  germinated  embryos 
are  of  smaller  size  and  much  more  succulent,  as  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  group  which  upon  the  whole  is  more  xero- 
philous  in  habit.  The  resemblance  is  further  increased  by 
the  common  occurrence  of  axillary  buds  to  the  cotyledons  in 
Cereus,  The  epicotyl  at  first  bears  the  leaves  and  axillary 
clusters  only  upon  the  |  system,  and  the  development  of 
ribs  comes  later,  one  of  the  cases  numerous  in  this  family 
in  which  phylogony  is  repeated  in  ontogeny.  The  transi- 
tion to  ribs  is  easy,  for  these  at  first  are  five  in  number, 
representing  of  course  the  vertical  orthostichies  of  the  i 
phyllotaxy. 

Another  division  of  columnar  Cerei  is  that  including 
C.  peruvianus  and  C.  Hystrix  (Figs.  lo  and  ii).  In  both  of 
these  the  cotyledons  are  much  shorter  and  somewhat  narrower 
than  the  hypocotyl,  and  the  hypocotyls  themselves  are  com- 
paratively slender.  I  cannot  explain  their  great  deviation 
from  the  giganteus  type  except  by  supposing  that  the  relation- 
ship of  these  two  groups  is  not  so  close  as  has  been  thought. 
In  C.  peruvianus  the  axillary  clusters  fall  into  lines,  and  the 
ribs,  usually  five,  form  at  once.  In  the  variety  monstrosus^ 
which  reproduces  through  seeds,  the  fasciation  did  not  appear 
in  seedlings  under  2  cm.  in  height. 

In  division  B  I  have  had  no  material,  though  the  C  Etnoryi, 
figured  by  Lubbock,  belongs  here. 

To  division  C  belongs  C,  Bonplandi  (Fig.  1 3),  in  which  the 
form  of  the  embryo,  though  not  of  the  adult,  suggests  relation- 
ship with  C  peruvianus  and  Hystrix,  This  species  shows 
a  peculiar  feature  of  the  cotyledons,  in  that  one  of  them  is 
always  cleft  at  the  tip,  and  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  both. 
This  feature  occurs  rarely  in  other  species,  but  this  is  the 
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only  one  in  which  I  have  found  it  regular.  One  supposes 
at  first  that  it  is  due  to  the  splitting  of  the  tip  of  the  convex 
cotyledon  against  the  tip  of  the  concave  one  in  the  seed, 
but  careful  examination  has  not  certainly  confirmed  this. 
Another  peculiarity  in  this  species,  also  unique  in  my  observa- 
tion, is  the  intercalary  basal  growth  of  the  cotyledons  after 
development  of  the  epicotyl,  thus  carrying  the  axillary  buds 
away  from  the  latter  (Fig.  \ic).  This  suggests  the  similar 
basal  growth  of  the  tubercles  in  Mamillaria,  Lemcktenbergia^ 
&c.,  so  important  in  producing  the  configuration  of  those 
genera.  I  have  made  one  of  these  buds  develop  by  removing 
the  epicotyl.  On  the  epicotyl  at  first  four  ribs  develop, 
which  often  become  eight,  later  dropping  back  to  five. 

In  division  D  occur  several  forms  of  much  importance. 
First  is  C  Afartianms,  which  diflTcrs  so  much  from  others  in 
this  division  as  to  raise  the  suspicion  either  that  my  material 
is  wrongly  named,  or  else  that  the  species  does  not  belong 
to  this  division.  The  germinated  embryos  (Fig.  13)  appear 
to  stand  about  intermediate  between  the  columnar  giganUHs^ 
like  forms  and  the  climbing  species  now  to  be  described. 

In  C  grandiflorus  and  nyctuendis  we  have  two  climbing 
species  very  closely  related,  and  very  much  alike  both  in 
adults  and  embryos  (Figs.  14  and  15).  In  both  of  these, 
and  also  in  C  sfimuhsus  and  triangularis  (Figs.  16  and  17), 
two  other  climbing  and  not-distantly  related  forms,  the  coty- 
ledons are  unequal,  flat  and  broader  than  the  hypocotyl, 
though  they  are  not  broadest  at  bate  as  are  most  other 
Cerei,  but  a  little  above  it.  One  notices  in  these  cotyledons 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Platopuntiae,  but  only  a  little 
reflection  is  needed  to  show  that  this  resemblance  is  not 
genetic,  but  ecological.  These  climbing  Cerei  live  under  con- 
ditions more  mcsophytic  than  xerophytic  ;  and  as  all  c\'idence 
shows  that  they  have  been  derived  from  forms  more  like  the 
columnar  species,  this  larger  size  of  the  cotyledons  cannot 
be  primitive,  but  must  have  been  re-acquired  in  response  to 
conditions  which  permit  of  that  increase  of  surface  towards 
which   green   parts   are  continually  tending.    They  are  of 
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a  clear  green  in  all  of  these  species,  and  large  enough  to  do 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  leaf-work,  and  wither  with  age 
instead  of  merging  with  the  stem.  They  have  good  buds  in 
their  axils.  Another  feature  which  the  embryos  of  these 
species  have  in  common,  and  which  may  be  correlated  with 
their  habitat,  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  hypocotyl  and  the 
relatively  slower  development  of  the  cotyledons.  In  C  nycii" 
caulis  and  triangularis  the  epicotyl  forms  first  two  leaves  at 
right  angles  to  the  cotyledons,  then  two  at  right  angles  to 
these,  thus  forming  four  rows  giving  origin  to  four  ribs.  In 
C.  nycticaulis  one  of  these  ribs  soon  splits  into  two,  and  the 
five  then  distribute  themselves  over  the  entire  circle.  This 
formation  of  new  ribs  by  the  forking  or  splitting  of  old  ones 
is  common  in  this  family,  indeed  is  the  common  method 
of  forming  the  new  ribs,  and  it  shows  how  the  rib  once 
formed  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  true  morphological  element.  In 
C.  triangularis^  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  ribs  soon  stops 
abruptly;  the  one  opposite  to  it  keeps  on  its  course,  while 
the  two  intermediates  turn  spirally  until  they  evenly  occupy 
the  circumference,  after  which  the  three  persist  through  the 
life  of  the  plant.  In  this  early  and  temporary  presence  of 
four  or  five  ribs  in  a  characteristically  three-ribbed  species, 
we  have  another  good  case  of  repetition  of  phylogeny  in 
ontogeny,  a  principle  not  very  frequently  illustrated  by  plants. 
In  Ccreus  the  morphological  composition  of  the  adults  is 
extremely  simple.  The  same  axillary  points  produce  first 
a  cluster  of  spines  and  later  a  branch  or  flower.  Hence 
nothing  of  special  importance  is  to  be  expected  in  the  seed- 
lings, for  this  is  practically  the  kind  of  axillary  bud  which 
the  seedlings  produce  throughout  the  family. 

4.   Genus  Phyllocactus. 

P.  Ackermanni^  Walp.    Figure  18. 

P.  anguiiger^  Lem.     Figure  19. 

P. phyllantkoides ^  Link,  grandijlorus.     Figure  20. 

P.  PhyllanthuSf  Link.     Figure  2 1 . 

P.  stenopetalus^  Salm-Dyck.     Figure  in  Gocbel,  104  ;  also  Lubbock,  II,  9. 

P,  latifrons,  Walp.     Figure  6,  PI.  II,  in  Gocbel. 

P,  Phyllanthus  x  C.flagelliformis.     Figure  in  Pfeiffer,  XI,  PI.  XVI. 
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This  genus,  which  merges  with  Cereus  through  the  ch'mbing 
triangular  species  (like  C  trianguJaris),  contains  mostly  epi- 
phytic forms  in  which  the  ribs  are  reduced  to  two,  resulting 
in  flat  phyllocladia  (with  axillary  buds  only  upon  the  margins), 
which  finally  become  thin  and  leaf-like  upon  cylindrical  stems. 
These  phyllocladia  are  set  vertically,  which  probably  comes 
about  through  suppression  of  the  lateral  ribs.  Goebel  has 
given  a  full  account  of  the  form-conditions  in  this  genus. 

The  germinated  embryos  show  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  climbing  Cerei.  In  P.  anguliger  and  P,  Ackermanmi 
(Figs.  18,  19),  however,  the  cotyledons  are  somewhat  less 
leaf-like  than  in  P.  pkyllantkoides  grandifioms  and  P*  PkyO- 
antAtis  (Figs,  ao,  ai).  In  the  latter  the  cotyledons  are  even 
more  leaf-like  than  in  any  of  the  climbing  Cerei,  and  show 
distinctly  a  yet  greater  departure  from  the  triangular  towards 
a  rounded  outline.  This  enlargement  and  rounding  is,  of 
course,  in  adaptation  to  the  more  mesophytic  conditions  which 
surround  them.    They  are  all  of  a  clear  green  colour. 

The  cpicotyls  of  the  diflfercnt  species  I  have  studied  show 
considerable  differences.  Thus  in  P.  anguliger  four  or  five 
ribs  form  nearly  at  once,  showing  clearly  enough  the  nearness 
of  this  species  to  Cereus  \  indeed  the  early  stages  of  the 
seedlings  are  very  CVrn^j-like.  The  same  is  true  of  P.  phjtU* 
anthoides  grandifliwus,  and,  according  to  Goebcl's  figure 
(Plate  II.  Fig.  6),  of  P.  latifrons.  But  I  think  Goebcl's  figure 
docs  not  represent  this  species,  but  some  Cerrus,  P,  latifrons 
has  very  flat  broad  phyllocladia  and  belongs  near  stemfetalus ; 
indeed  Schumann  considers  it  probable  that  latifrons  and 
stenope  talus  are  identical.  Hut  Gocbcls  own  figure  for  sten^^ 
petalus  (p.  104)  is  entirely  different,  and  exactly  what  b  to 
be  exfiectcd  for  both  stenopetalus  and  latifrons.  P.  Pkyllem* 
thus,  which  has  the  most  leaf-like  cotyledons  of  all,  has  an 
cpicotyl  of  sfiedal  interest  (Fig.  ai).  The  two  first  leaves 
form  at  right  angles  to  the  cotyledons,  and  the  next  two  over 
the  cotyledons ;  Init  the  fifth  comes  over  the  third  or  fourth^ 
not  over  the  first  or  second,  so  that  the  epicotyl  becomes 
at  once  two-ribbed  and  flat,  and  this  flattening  is  in  the  plane 
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of  the  cotyledons,  at  right  angles  to  their  faces,  and  not 
in  the  plane  of  the  faces  as  one  would  expect,  and  as  is 
the  case  with  the  flattening  in  the  Platopuntiae.  The  epicotyl 
is  thus  formed  also  in  P.  stenopetalus^  as  shown  by  the  flgures 
given  by  Goebel  and  by  Lubbock.  In  comparing  the  species 
showing  this  eariy  flattening  of  the  epicotyl  with  those  which 
have  the  latter  ribbed,  it  is  plain  that  the  flat  epicotyl  accom- 
panies the  flattest  and  most  leaf-like  phyllocladia,  and  the 
ribbed  epicotyl  accompanies  those  less  leaf-like  and  which 
oftenest  show  reversions  towards  Cereus  in  the  production 
of  joints  possessing  three  or  more  ribs.  The  direction  of  the 
flattening  in  the  epicotyl  implies  that  the  flattening  has  worked 
back  from  the  adult  stages,  and  not  up  from  the  embryonic 
stages,  for  in  the  latter  case  it  would  have  come  about  in  the 
plane  of  least  resistance,  i.e.  in  the  plane  of  the  faces  of 
the  cotyledons.  Probably  the  direction  is  connected  with 
the  vertical  position  of  the  phyllocladia  of  the  adults  ;  as 
they  are  there  flattened  in  the  plane  of  the  subtending  leaf 
and  the  stem,  so  the  flattening  has  worked  back  to  stand  in 
the  plane  of  the  two  subtending  cotyledons.  In  P.  Phyllanthus 
the  flattening  has  gone  so  far  that  the  only  trace  of  other 
ribs  are  the  first  and  second  axillary  clusters.  In  the  different 
species  of  this  genus,  then,  we  have  another  good  illustration 
of  the  working  of  the  principle  of  repetition  of  phylogeny 
in  ontogeny,  and  a  particularly  good  illustration  of  its  real 
meaning,  i.  e.  that  a  new  character  is  acquired  by  adaptation 
in  the  later  or  adult  stages  of  the  plant,  and  then,  in  successive 
generations,  appears  earlier  and  earlier,  until  finally  it  has 
worked  back  to  the  earliest  stages  of  the  seedling,  thus  re- 
placing the  ancestral  characters  which  finally  cease  to  be 
repeated. 

5.    Genus  Epiphyllum. 

E,  truncatum.  Haw.     Figure  55,   p.  103,  in  Goebel ;    also   (under  name  E. 
Altensteinit)  m  Pfeiffer  and  Otto,  Figs,  a-5,  PI.  XXVIII. 

This  genus,  according  to  Schumann's  monograph,  contains 
properly   but    one    species,   the   others   often   placed    in    it 
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belonging  to  Pkyllocactus.  It  merges  with  the  latter  genus 
through  such  jointed  forms  as  P,  Russelliamus  and  Gdrtneri, 
E,  trupuatum  b  an  epiphytic,  hanging,  much-jointed  form, 
too  well  known  to  need  description. 

None  of  my  many  seeds  of  Epipkyllum  have  germinated, 
and  hence  I  have  no  data  as  to  the  embryos  and  seedlings 
except  the  two  figures  cited  above.  Both  figures  show 
a  rather  stout  embryo  with  the  hypocotyl  angular,  or  quad- 
rangular, in  section,  and  with  short,  tapering,  pointed  coty- 
ledons. This  is  not  at  all  the  type  of  embryo  which  one 
would  expect  theoretically  in  this  genus.  Considering  the 
marked  mesophytic  character  of  the  adults  reached  through 
the  increasingly  mesophytic  climbing  Cerei  and  Phyllocacti, 
one  would  expect  a  still  further  development  of  surface  in 
the  most  mesophytic  Epiphyllum.  That  this  is  not  the 
case  remains  to  be  explained.  Possibly  we  are  in  error  as 
to  the  affinities  of  this  genus ;  there  is  something  about 
the  cotyledons,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  which  suggests 
Kkipsalis.  Hut  it  is  more  likely  that  the  extremely  epiphytic 
habit  of  the  species  has  something  to  do  with  it.  The 
epiphytic  habit  always  requires  some  xerophytic  characters, 
and  of  these  one  of  the  first  is  reduction  in  size  of  leaf-surfaces. 
In  this  connexion  the  embryos  of  P.  RusuiHamus  and 
Gartmeri  would  be  of  great  interest. 

The  epicotyl  in  E.  trumcatum,  as  described  by  Goebel,  is 
flat.  It  forms  at  first  four  polsters  as  the  beginning  of  four 
ribs,  but  two  of  these  fail  to  develop  farther,  so  that  the  other 
two  form  a  flat  structure  precisely  as  has  been  described  and 
figured  above  for  Pkyllocactus  PkyllnHtkus.  This  form  of 
epicotyl  is  precisely  that  which  we  would  theoretically 
expect. 

6.   Genus  PUoo^rsiis. 


This  genus  merges  \%Hth  the  Urge  columnar  Cerei,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  very  minor  characters. 
The  germinated  embryos  of  P,  HauUetii  (Fig.  aa)  resemble 
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the  columnar  Cerei  in  their  broad  cotyledons,  though  these 
are  less  broad  than  in  the  Cerei,  and  in  the  very  succulent 
hypocotyl,  which  is  somewhat  more  elongated  in  this  form. 
The  epicotyl  has  eight  ribs  from  the  start,  showing  how  old 
is  the  rib-forming  habit 

7.  Genus  CephalooerenB. 

C  senilis,  Pfeiff.     Figure  33. 

This  genus  merges  with  the  last  and  with  the  columnar 
Cerei.  In  C.  senilis  (Fig.  23)  the  cotyledons  are  narrower 
than  in  the  columnar  Cerei,  and  the  hypocotyl  is  relatively 
more  succulent.    The  large  size  of  the  embryos  is  noticeable. 

8.  Genus  EchinooeretiB. 

E,  caespitosuSf  En^Im.    Figure  11^  in  Engelmann,  PL  XUV. 

E.  putinatus  rigidissimus^  Engelm.    Figure  34. 

E,  phoeniceus,  Lem.     Figure  25. 

E.  Engelmannif  Lem.     Figure  26. 

E,  procumhenSf  Lem.    Figure  37. 

E,  tuberosust  Poselger.    Figure  38. 

This  genus  is  very  closely  related  to  Cereus,  though 
Schumann  now  considers  it  as  well  marked.  It  belongs 
nearest  to  the  columnar  Cerei,  but  to  a  division  of  the  latter 
containing  small  forms.  All  forms  in  this  genus  are  small  and 
weakly  armed.  According  to  Schumann  there  are  four  sub- 
groups. One  of  these,  including  the  erect  forms  and  nearest 
to  Cereus,  includes  E,  pectinatns  rigidissimus^phoeniceus^  and 
Engelmanni  (Figs.  24,  25,  26),  which  I  have  studied.  The 
very  broad  cotyledons  of  C  pectinatus  rigidissimus  show  the 
closest  resemblance  to  the  columnar  Cerei,  though  the  embryos 
are  of  much  smaller  size  than  in  ih^giganteus  section.  Of  much 
larger  size,  and  with  the  cotyledons  somewhat  less  broad,  is 
E.phoeniceus  (Fig.  25),  but  it  has  the  distinctive  parallelism  as 
to  their  bases  so  characteristic  of  Cereus.  E,  Engelmanni 
(Fig.  26)  has  the  cotyledons  much  reduced  and  resembles 
more  nearly  some  of  the  Echinocacti^  and  there  is  possibly 
some  error  in  my  materials.     A  second  division  of  this  genus 
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includes  the  prostrate  forms  of  which  E.  procumbtns  is  a  good 
type.  The  embryos  of  this  species  (Fig.  27)  show  a  reduction 
in  the  cotyledons  and  in  size,  though  they  still  appear  Ctreus- 
like.  Of  the  third  division  I  have  no  material :  but  in  the 
fourth,  slender  creeping  forms,  £*.  tuberosus  is  the  type,  but 
its  embryos  resemble  very  closely  those  of  the  last-mentioned 
species. 

The  development  of  the  epicotyl  in  the  few  species  in  which 
I  have  followed  it  shows  nothing  remarkable,  for  the  adults  in 
this  genus  share  the  morphological  simplicity  of  Cercus.  The 
leaves  at  first  show  a  tendency  to  fall  into  spirals,  and  the  ribs 
appear  relatively  late. 

9.  Genus  Sohinopsia. 

E,  Zmtmnmimmm^  Pletir.  and  Otto.     Klgnre  >^ 

A.  Eyritsii,  PftUt     Figure  ja 

A.  mmHipUx,  PfcUT.  ukI  Otto.    Figwv  la  Pfeiffcr  and  Octo,  IV. 

This  genus  is  very  close  to  the  colunmar  Cerei,  and  really 
represents  sery  short,  many-ribbed  forms  of  that  genus.  The 
germinated  embryos  as  shown  in  E.  Xuccarimiana  (Fig.  a9) 
and  E.  Eyriesii  (Fig.  30)  possess  remarkably  slender  coty- 
ledons  and  an  almost  globular  hypocotyL  The  former 
character  suggests  some  relationship  with  Eckinocacius  \  and 
indeed  Schumann  in  his  recent  monogr.iph  says, '  Die  Gattung 
steht  in  der  Mitte  zwischcn  Ccrcus  und  Echinocactus.'  The 
adult  forms,  however,  certainly  resemble  the  former  much 
more  closely  than  the  latter  genus,  and  it  \s  probable  that  the 
connexion  with  Eckimocactus  is  not  closer  than  would  result 
from  a  separation  of  Eckinapsis  from  Cereus  near  where 
Eckimocactus  comes  off  from  Cereus.  In  this  connexion  the 
embryos  of  E.  cimmabarina^  which  Schumann  considers  as 
much  Eckinccactus  as  Eckimopsis,  would  be  of  great  interest. 

The  epicotyl,  as  is  common  in  the  CereusAxVt  forms,  shows 
nothing  of  especial  interest.  In  E.  multipUx  eight  ribs  form 
at  once  without  any  stage  with  spirally  arranged  axillary 
dusters,  showing  how  old  and  thoroughly  fixed  is  the  rib- 
producing  character  in  this  genus. 
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lo.   Genus  BhipealiB. 

R,  Cassytha^  Gaertn.  Figure  31 ;  also  in  Irmiich,  Botanische  Zeitiiiig,  1876 ; 
also  Pfeiffer,  Fig.  13,  PI.  XV.  ^ 

R.  {Lepismium)  commum,  Pfeiff.  Fignre  in  Gocbel,  PI.  II,  Figs.  3  and  4 
(misnamed  Z,  radicans  in  explanations ;  see  p.  loa  of  text) ;  also  Pfeiffer,  PL  XVI, 
Fig.  13. 

This  veiy  important  genus  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
a  well-known  memoir  by  Vochting  ^  (which  curiously  neglects 
the  early  stages),  and  more  briefly  by  Goebel.  All  of  the 
species  are  small  and  epiphytic,  with  joints  sometimes  ribbed, 
sometimes  cylindrical,  sometimes  flat.  They  are,  without 
doubt,  derived  from  slender  climbing  Cerei.  I  have  been 
able  to  study  embryos  only  of  the  well-known  R.  Cassytha^ 
and  figures  of  no  others  are  in  the  books,  but  Goebel  has 
given  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  five  other  species  which 
he  has  studied  (pp.  loa,  103).  /?.  Cassytha  in  its  embryo  and 
seedling  stages  has  been  exhaustively  described  and  figured 
by  Irmisch  in  his  *Ueber  die  Keimpflanzen  von  Rhipsalis 
Cassytha! 

In  R.  Cassytha  the  cotyledons  are  as  broad  as  the  hypocotyl, 
thus  recalling  Cereus,  but  they  are  stouter  than  in  that  genus 
and  more  nearly  round  than  flat  in  section,  and  merge  more 
evenly  into  the  hypocotyl.  The  latter  is  also  proportionally 
longer  than  in  Cereus  (Fig.  31).  They  are  clear  green  in 
colour.  From  the  epiphytic,  and  therefore  to  some  extent 
mesophytic,  habit  of  this  genus,  one  would  expect  more  leafy 
cotyledons  ;  but  perhaps,  as  suggested  for  Epiphyllum,  the 
xerophytic  outweigh  the  mesophytic  influences  in  the  epi- 
phytic life.  The  figure  given  by  Pfeiffer  suggests  very  much 
more  leaf-like  cotyledons  than  do  Goebel's  figures,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  they  represent  the  same  species. 

In  R.  Cassytha  the  epicotyl  contains  at  first  four  distinct 
ribs,  which  merge  above  into  the  spirally-placed  clusters 
characteristic  of  this  species.  In  this  we  have  another  good 
illustration  of  biogenesis ;  the  ribs  are  no  doubt  an  inheritance 

'  In  Pringsheiin's  Jahrbiicher,  IX. 
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from  Cereus^  while  the  spiral  arrangement  in  the  adults  is 
a  re-development  of  what  is  really  a  prin\|tive  character  in  the 
family  Caetaeeae.  Goebel  shows  that  several  other  species  of 
this  genus  form  the  beginnings  of  four  ribt :  some  continue 
to  form  them  for  a  time,  but  R.  commune^  which  when  adult 
is  triangular,  immediately  drops  one  and  becomes  triangular  ; 
while  in  R.  rkomhea  and  R.  pachyptera^  which  in  the  adults 
have  very  flat,  thin  phyllocladia,  two  of  the  ribs  are  re- 
presented by  single  polsters  only,  and  the  epicotyl  from  the 
first  is  flat  in  the  plane  of  the  cotyledons  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  has  been  described  and  figured  above  for 
PkyllocactHs  Pkyllantkms,  The  exactly  parallel  character  of 
the  mode  of  formation  of  the  epicotyl  in  Pkyllocactus  and 
Rkipsalis  accompanies  a  parallelism  in  the  adults  in  these 
two  genera.  This  does  not  in  the  least  mean  that  these 
groups  have  had  any  direct  genetic  connexion ;  probably 
both  have  come  ofl*  from  climbing  Cerei  but  quite  indepen- 
dently,  Pkyllocactus  from  triangularisAxVt^  but  Rkipsalis  from 
very  %\tnAct  JlagcUifarmisAiVQ  forms.  The  parallelism,  then, 
has  come  about  through  modifications  due  to  similar  habit 
working  upon  a  similar  morphological  basis.  In  both  genera 
the  ribbed  character  is  primitive,  and  the  flattened  condition 
newly  acquired,  and  the  working  back  of  the  latter  into  the 
seedling  until  finally  it  quite  obliterates  the  ribt>ed  condition 
aflbrds  some  of  the  best  examples  and  illustrations  of  the 
true  meaning  of  repetition  of  phylogeny  in  ontogeny  yet 
adduced  among  plants. 

II.   Genus  Hariola. 

I  have  no  data,  nor  does  the  literature  contain  any,  upon 
the  embryology  of  this  group. 

12.  Genus  PMIItou 

P   rtrri/^^mit,  Salm.l>7ck.      Kkc«ffv.  PI.    1\   ol  HMcf  Md  Otto;    •Xuf  to 
GocUI.  1^  M 

I  have  not  myself  studied  this  genus.    The  figure  given 
by  Goebel  shows  a  %hort  stout  epicotyl  with  stout  pointed 
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cotyledons,  in  which  one  can  imagine  a  resemblance  to  those 
of  R.  Cassytha^  and  which  also  recall  Cereus.  The  remarkable 
figure  given  by  Pfeiffer  I  do  not  understand,  and  think  it  must 
represent  something  abnormal,  for  the  epicotyl  as  he  figures 
it  is  like  nothing  I  have  seen  in  this  family.  Probably  the 
embryos  and  seedlings  would  show  whether  this  genus  belongs 
more  nearly  with  Rhipsalis  or  with  Cereus.  Vochting, 
reasoning  from  anatomy,  considered  that  Pfeiffera  is  the 
nearest  living  representative  of  the  connecting  forms  between 
Cereus  and  Rhipsalis. 

13.    Grenus  Eohinooaotos. 

E.  robustus,  Otta     Figure  6  in  Pfeiffer,  PI.  XVI. 

E.  IVislizenit  Engelm.     Figure  32. 

E,  viri<Uscens,  Nutt     Figure  33 ;  also  in  Lubbock,  II,  p.  8. 

E.  texensis^  HopC     Figure  34. 

E,  comigerus^  DC     Figure  36;   also  in  De  Candolle  (M^moiie),  PL   X, 

Figs.  5-7- 

E.  Umgikamatus^  GaL    Figure  35. 

E,  setispinus^  Engelm.  and  Gray.     Figure  in  Maxwell,  p.  29. 

E.  recurvus.  Link  and  Otto.  Figure  in  Pfeiffer  (as  E,  spiraiis),  PI.  XVI,  Fig.  7. 

E.  ingens,  Zuoc.  Figure  37 ;  also  in  Pfeiffer,  PI.  XVI,  Fig.  5 ;  also  in  Goebel 
(as  E.  aula£oganus\  p.  86. 

E.  horizonialonitis y  Lem.     Figure  38. 

E,  phyllacantkusy  Mart.     Figure  in  Znccarini,  PI.  II,  Fig.  3  (seedling). 

E,  WUliamsiiy  Lem.     Figure  39. 

E.  myriostigma^  Salm-Dyck.     Figure  40. 

E.  capricorniSy  A.  Dietr.     Figure  41. 

E.  lophoihcUt  Salm-Dyck.     Figure  42. 

E,  Schcerii^  Salm-Dyck.     Figure  43. 

E.  Simsonif  Engelm.  Figure  in  Engelmann,  Simson*s  Expedition,  PL  II,  Fig.  16. 

E,  corynodesy  Otto.     Figure  in  Zuccarini,  PI.  I,  Fig.  Ill,  3,  4 ;   also  PI.  II,  2. 

This  very  large  genus  contains  condensed  globular  (be- 
coming very  short  cylindrical),  strongly  ribbed  forms,  with 
the  ribs  rarely  broken  to  tubercles,  giving  a  transition  to 
Mamillaria^  and  all  of  true  desert  habitat.  They  doubtless 
have  come  off  from  the  columnar  Cerei  low  down  on  the 
stem,  and  near  Echinopsis. 

Of  the  various  sub-genera,  some  of  which  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  past  as  distinct,  the  one  which  comes  nearest 
to  the  Cerei  is,  no  doubt,  Schumann's  Eucchinocacius,     In 
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this  division  I  have  had  no  seeds ;  but  E.  robustus^  of  which 
fi(^ures  of  embryos ,  are  given  by  Pfeiffer,  belongs  here '. 
Though  in  these  figures  the  breadth  of  the  cotyledons  cannot 
be  seen,  the  whole  aspect,  particularly  of  his  figure  r,  is  very 
Orri/j-like,  thus  confirming  the  primitive  position  of  this 
sub-genus. 

Most  important,  and  typical  of  this  genus,  is  Schumann's 
division  of  Ancistrocactus.     In  it  I  have  studied  embryos  of 
E.  WisliMtni  (Fig.  32),  viridescens  (Fig.  33),  Uxensis  (Fig.  34), 
langihamatus  (Fig.  35),  cormigerus  (Fig.  36),  while  a  figure  of 
E.  remnms  is  given  by  Pfeiffer,  and  o{  setispinus  by  Maxwell. 
It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  these  figures  agree  in  showing 
a   much   swollen    hypocotyl   with    thick,   pointed,   flat-faced 
cotyledons  which  are  much  less  broad  than  the  hypocotyl, 
and  do  not  merge  gradually  into  it  all  around,  but  on  the 
sides  and  faces  are  separated  by  a  sharp  angle  which  is  at 
times    almost    a   slight    constriction.     The    cotyledons    are 
smallest  in  E.  cormgerus.     The  form  of  cotyledons  shown  in 
this  group  seems  to  be  as  characteristic  for  the  genus  Echino* 
cactus  as  the  broad  and  flatter  ones  are  for  Cereus^  and  the 
constancy   of    form    through    this   large    sub-group    implies 
marked  constancy  in  this  character,  and  hence  reliability  as 
a  test  fur  affmities.    In  this  group  I  have  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  epicotyl   in   /f.    Wislizeni^  Uxensis^  and  a  few 
others.     The  axillar>'  clusters  are  at  first  distinct,  but  stand 
in    lines,   and   very   soon    run    together   to   form    ribs.      In 
/f.  ttxfnsis  new  ribs  api>ear  among  the  older  ones,  starting 
abruptly  with  a  small   piece   of  rib   below  a   spine-cluster. 
This  occurs  also  in  other  species,  and  shows  that  in  these 
forms    rib*  format  ion    has    become   so   fixed    that   the  rib  is 
ttftcif  a  morphological  element.      They,  together  with  most 

*  Of  thM  t|ink«  be  ftfptrrt  thiw  %cr7  dlffcrrot  lurm*.  mkI  dtawt  cooclitMotM 
thcrrfrom  tlut  the  furm  ol  rmt^yo*  %vA  Hcdltact  in  tbc  Murc  •prcic*  n  vrry 
YftiUtUr.  1  harr  ooly  lo  Mjr  that  I  have  orrrr  tmi  la  any  o«kt  of  the  siAay 
•pccirt  of  CacUc««c  I  have  Mttditd  ftfiy  MKh  tmitatkiti  %%  Tklirr  6gmf«t  umI 
dracfibrt,  MAttc  o/  cottrw  ffoa  t|i<xi»cfi«  Injarad  tti  »omc  v«y  uf  drmwn  (of  vant 
of  l%hi,  Sar<U  %n  apt  to  bii  la  tikc  pott,  m  I  havv  |Kimird  o«i,  aftd  tone  ol  bU 
•liflrfcAl  forsM  nuiy  be  rfiffrtroi  kiada 
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other  forms  of  this  genus,  show  the  earlier  formed  spines 
feathered  with  fine  hairs,  which  are  prolongations  of  epidermal 
cells  of  the  spines.  This  feathering  does  not  occur  in  Opuntia^ 
and  not  commonly  in  Cereus^  or  in  any  of  the  groups  closely 
related  to  them,  though  it  occurs  also  in  MamUlaria  and  its 
relatives.  In  E.  Beguin^  in  the  young  seedlings,  it  is  par- 
ticularly well  marked,  and  it  is  this  character  intensified 
which  gives  us  the  plumose  spines  of  Mamillaria  Bocasana. 
Possibly  when  well  developed  it  has  an  ecological  use,  but 
otherwise  I  think  it  may  represent  one  of  those  lines  of 
spontaneous  variation  which  have  no  regard  to  utility.  The 
subsequent  and  adult  development  of  the  species  in  this 
genus  is  simple,  and  very  closely  like  that  of  the  columnar  Cerei. 

Schumann,  in  his  monograph,  has  placed  E.  Scheerii  in 
this  division  of  Ancistrocactus,  but  its  embryology  places 
it  with  the  division  Thelocactus^  under  which  I  shall  consider 
it,  and  where  indeed  Schumann,  in  his  Cactaceae  in  Engler 
and  Prantl,  originally  placed  it. 

Another  division  of  much  importance  is  Schumann^s  Cephalo- 
cactusy  in  which  I  have  studied  E.  ingens  (Fig.  37)  and 
horizontalonius  (Fig,  38).  These  two  species  show  embryos 
very  like  one  another,  but  very  different  from  those  of  the 
division  last  studied.  In  both  the  hypocotyl  is  very  stout 
and  somewhat  elongated,  and  in  both  it  shows  a  slight 
flattening,  which  is  perhaps  the  result  of  their  position  in  the 
seed.  But  the  chief  peculiarity  is  in  the  cotyledons,  which, 
so  far  from  being  pointed,  are  rounded  and  scarcely  raised 
out  of  the  hypocotyl,  and  this  character  is  more  extreme 
in  E,  horizontalonius  than  in  E.  ingens.  In  fact  the  latter 
species,  except  for  its  large  size,  suggests  Anhahnium^ 
presently  to  be  considered.  The  early  development  of  the 
epicotyl  in  E.  horizontalonius  is  shown  in  l^ig.  38  dy  where 
the  characteristic  rounded  tubercles  are  of  very  unusual  form, 
and  the  early  development  of  E.  ingens  is  much  like  it, 
though  the  tubercles  are  less  rounded  and  pass  at  once 
to  ribs.  An  excellent  figure  of  a  young  plant  at  a  much 
later  stage  is  given  by  Engelmann  (PL  XXXII). 
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V^ciy  closely  related  to  Ctphatocactus  is  Lophophcra,  some- 
times made  a  distinct  group.  It  contains  the  species  E,  IVil- 
liamsii.  The  embryos  (Fig.  39)  are  nearly  globular,  and 
have  very  small  rounded  cotyledons,  in  this  character  re- 
sembling those  of  E.  korizontalontus.  The  epicotyl  in 
E,  Wiilianisii  bears  rounded  tubercles  like  those  figured 
C^'S*  i^d)  for  E,  korisontalonius,  though  lets  prominent,  and 
bears  small  feathered  spines.  The  spines  in  the  adults, 
though  seeming  to  be  absent,  are  really  present  in  this 
species,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  \  and  the  species  really 
represents  a  form  like  a  young  harisomtalonius  (compare 
Kngelmann*s  figure)  without  the  large  spines,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  Eckinocactus^  closely  related 
to  the  division  Cepkalocactus. 

Another  division  often  given  distinct  generic  rank  is 
Astrophytum,  of  which  I  have  studied  embryos  of  A,  myrio' 
stigma  and  A.  capricornis  (Figs.  40,  41).  Embr>'o«  of  these 
two  arc  much  alike,  and  very  diflerent  from  those  of  any 
others  I  have  studied.  The  hypocotyl  is  swollen,  but  more 
on  one  tide  than  the  other,  which  is  due  to  the  position 
in  the  seed ;  and  the  root,  for  the  same  reason,  it  somewhat 
on  one  tide.  The  cotyledons  are  rather  narrow  but  pointed, 
though  lest  so  than  in  some  other  divisions.  In  the  epicotyl 
the  first  clutters  at  right  angles  to  the  cotyledons  are  very 
prominent,  marking  the  immediate  beginning  of  the  ribt,  and 
making  the  plant,  as  seen  from  above,  almost  quadrangular. 
The  ribs  hence  develop  earlier  in  this  species  than  in  any 
other  I  have  teen  in  the  family.  Two  others  form  over  the 
cotyledons,  and  these  four  form  the  starting-point  for  four 
strong  ribs  which,  by  the  forking  of  one,  soon  become  five, 
which  distribute  themselves  over  the  circumference.  In  their 
later  groivth  these  two  species  become  less  alike.  The  clu^ttert 
of  characteristic  remarkably  pitted  hairs  occur  upon  young 
seedlingt.  The  spinet  in  the  first-formed  dusters  are  well- 
developed,  but  later  clusters  have  them  very  small. 

In    the    important    division    SUnccaetus   I    have    had    no 

•  \\on%^  o|>.  m.,  p  71 
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material,  nor  do  I  understand  the  curious  figure  given  for 
E,  phyllacanthus  by  Zuccarini. 

In  Malacocarpus  I  know  only  the  figure  of  E.  coryncdes 
given  by  Zuccarini.  The  embryo  has  very  small  cotyledons, 
which  are,  however,  prominent  and  pointed,  on  a  nearly 
globular  hypocotyl. 

In  the  important  Thelacactus  I  have  studied  embryos  of 
E.  lophoihele  and  E,  Scheerii  (Figs.  4a,  43).  Both  have  nearly 
globular  hypocotyls,  with  very  small  rounded  cotyledons, 
and  in  these  respects  approach  very  near  to  ManuUarta^ 
which  genus  indeed  these  species,  particularly  E.  Scheerii^ 
approach  very  closely,  as  is  shown  by  other  considerations 
given  in  the  systematic  works.  E,  brevihamatus  would  be  an 
interesting  form  to  study  in  this  connexion.  It  is  well  known 
that  E,  Scheerii  shows  clearly  the  furrow  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  tubercle  which  represents  the  drawing  out  of  the 
vegetative  point  by  intercalary  growth  of  the  tubercle  in  that 
region,  and  this  feature  becomes  of  great  importance  in 
Mamillaria.  The  earlier  tubercles  do  not  show  it,  but  in  the 
development  of  the  epicotyl  in  E.  Scheerii  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  groove  develops  ontogenetically.  The  earlier 
tubercles  show  no  trace  of  it,  but  after  some  twenty  of  them 
are  formed,  one  appears  with  a  tiny  groove  projecting  slightly 
from  the  spine-cluster  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tubercle; 
the  next  shows  this  a  little  longer,  and  the  next  yet  longer, 
and  so  on  until  the  groove  is  complete.  But  it  is  not  until 
much  older  tubercles  than  these  are  formed  that  the  flowers 
first  appear. 

The  fine  figure  oi  E,  Simpsoni  given  by  Engelmann  shows 
pointed  and  rather  large  cotyledons,  and  seems  related  more 
nearly  to  the  Ancistrocactus  group,  though  its  replacement 
of  ribs  by  tubercles  would  suggest  that  it  belongs  to  the 
division  Thelocactus.  The  melting  away  of  ribs  into  tubercles, 
however,  is  a  character  which  can  readily  reappear  again 
and  again,  and  need  not  indicate  relationship ;  and  the  close 
relationship  of  this  species,  emphasized  by  Engelmann,  to 
E.  intertextus^  a  ribbed  species,  confirms  this. 
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(Genus  Astrophytum.     Treated  under  Echinocactus.) 
(Genus  Malmoooarpus.     Treated  under  Echinocactus.) 

14.    Genus  MalooaotoB. 

A/,  (fimmumis,  link  and  Otto.     Figure  in  De  Cmndolle,  Kevue,  PI.  VI.     Alto 
fu  Ciutus  wul0cacim)  in  De  Candolle,  Orsmnographie,  PI.  XLVIII,  Fig.  y 
Ai.  am^rmus,  Hoffmgg.     Figure  in  Zaccmrini. 
A/  ruhens,  PiciH     Figure  in  rfciffer,  PI.  XVI.  Fig.  9. 
a.  I^kmammi^  Miq.     Figure  in  Miqoel,  Mooognphia,  PL  II. 

This  genus  includes  nearly  globular  strongly-ribbed  forms 
especially  characterized  by  a  strong  cephalium.  I  have  had 
no  seeds,  and  the  figures  above  cited  are  hardly  detailed 
cnou(;h  to  allow  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  All 
show  a  globular,  or  nearly  globular,  hypocotyl.  Af,  amotnus 
in  Zuccarini's  figure  shows  large  thick  pointed  cotyledons, 
recalling  the  Ancistrocachis  division ;  while  Af.  rubefts,  as  given 
by  rfeifTer,  suggests  rather  Cephalocaetus^  an  altogether  un- 
likely difference  between  these  two;  while  M.  Lekmanni^  in 
Miquel's  picture,  is  different  from  the  other  two.  De  Can- 
dolle's  figure  of  M,  communis  is  of  interest  in  showing  below 
the  huge  swollen  stem,  two  projections  which  he  mistook  for 
cotyledons,  but  which,  as  MiqueP  pointed  out,  arc  not  so, 
but  were  probably  two  rootlets  in  that  position.  The  nearly 
globular  structure  which  he  mistook  for  plumule  is  combined 
hypocotyl  and  cpicotyl,  with  the  cotyledons  invisible.  The 
presence  of  a  lateral  root  in  that  position  in  Miqucl's  figure 
of  M.  I.thmanni  confirms  this.  The  beginning  of  growth  of 
the  epicotyl  shown  by  Miquel  is  insufficient  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  it. 

15.    Genus  L^uobUiib^rfia. 

/..  pr»mif*i,  Kttcb.     Figure  44. 

In  this  genuH  is  but  a  single  species,  a  rare  and  remarkable 
plant  with  very  long,  almost  leaf-like,  tubercles  bearing  papery 

*  AMt  Sci.  Nat..  IM  ,  md  S«r..  XTV.  61.  hy 
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spines  and  flowers  at  their  summits.  The  germination  and 
early  stages  have  not  been  described.  I  have  obtained 
seeds  from  Mr.  William  Tell,  of  Austin,  Texas,  who  obtained 
them  from  a  correspondent  in  Mexico ;  and  as  living  plants  of 
this  species  have  come  from  the  same  source,  the  identifica- 
tion is  to  be  trusted.  The  embryo  (Fig.  44)  is  altogether 
Echinocactu5'V^li^y  with  the  pointed  cotyledons  so  characteristic 
of  that  genus.  The  hypocotyl  is  deep  red  in  colour  though  the 
first  leaves  of  the  epicotyl  are  white,  an  unusual  feature. 
The  epicotyl  develops  first  two  leaves  at  right  angles  to 
the  cotyledons,  which  bear  spine-clusters  in  their  axils,  and 
both  leaves  and  clusters  are  soon  carried  up  on  the  tops  of 
strongly  developed  cylindrical  tubercles,  which,  except  for 
those  oi  Anhaloniuniy  are  larger  than  those  of  any  Cactaceae 
I  have  seen,  and  this  fact  is  in  itself  confirmation  of  the 
identity  of  my  seeds  as  of  this  species.  A  third  tubercle  then 
develops  at  right  angles  to  the  first  pair,  and  later  a  fourth. 
The  spines  are  also  Echinocactus-Vi^^^  much  feathered  with 
hairs,  and  very  different  from  those  of  the  adult  plants,  and 
this  feature  persists  into  seedlings  of  considerable  size,  as 
I  have  seen  in  a  specimen  formerly  described  by  me  ^.  At 
this  writing  my  specimens  have  not  advanced  beyond  the 
stage  shown  in  the  figure  44  c^  but  I  hope  to  obtain  from  this 
material  the  full  life-history  of  this  most  remarkable  of  the 
Cactaceae.  But  all  features  show  its  close  connexion  with 
EchinocactuSy  though  I  cannot  say  with  which  division.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  remarkable  tubercles  of  the  epicotyl 
that  I  have  seen  is  in  E,  bicolor^  which  has  large  spirally- 
arranged  tubercles,  though  they  are  not  so  large  as  in  Leuch- 
Unbergia. 

16.    Genus  Kamillaria. 

A/1  eUphantidins,  Lem.     Figure  45. 

M.  latimammOy  DC.     Figure  in  Goebel,  p.  86. 

M,  radiosa  fuo-mexuamt,  Engelm.    Figure  46. 

Af,  centricirrka,  Lem.    Figure  in  Schumann,  in  Engler  and  Prantl,  p.  170. 

'  Flora,  G^.  cit,  p.  74. 
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.1/.  Sfm/frvrvt\  DC.     Figure  47. 

J/.  Goci1ridx*if  Scheer.     Figure  48. 

M.  £'^kiJia/a,  Mart.     Figure  in  Znccarini,  i'l.  I,  Fig.  I,  4. 

.V.  t*nt4t(Mi4Ua,  Link  and  CHto.     Figure  in  PfetfTer,  PI.  XVI,  Fig.  8. 

This  very  large  genus  contains  the  smallest  species  of  the 
family,  and  consists  of  globular  to  short  cylindrical  forms 
with  spirally-arranged  tubercles  (and  never  ribs),  with  spine- 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  tubercles  and  flowers  in  their  axils. 
In  one  division  the  tubercles  have  a  longitudinal  furrow  along 
the  upper  face,  and  these  connect  with  the  furrowed  Echino- 
cacti  of  the  division  Tkelocactus,  In  the  other  division  the 
furrow  is  wanting.  The  explanation  of  its  presence  in  the 
one  group  and  its  absence  in  the  other  I  have  elsewhere 
given  ^ 

Throughout  this  genus  the  embryos  show  a  \^Ty  succulent 
and  usually  nearly  globular  hypocotyl,  with  cotyledons  always 
small,  sometimes  indeed  so  small  as  to  have  been  considered 
wanting.  They  are  luually  rounded,  but  sometimes  more  or 
less  pointed. 

In  the  division  with  the  furrow  I  have  had  seeds  only  of 
it/,  elepkantiiirnsy  which  have  produced  an  embrj'O  of  re- 
markably large  size  (Fig.  45),  with  an  elongated  hypocotyl 
and  rather  broad  rounded  cotyledons,  suggesting  the  Cepkalo' 
cactus  division  of  Eckinoccutus^  with  which  however  it  is 
scarcely  at  all  possible  that  Mamillaria  has  directly  any 
affinities.  Since  Goebefs  figure  of  M.  latimamma  shows  the 
same  elongated  hypocotyl,  it  is  possible  this  is  a  common 
characteristic  of  this  division.  In  this  connexion  the  embryos 
and  !ieeds  of  J/,  macromtrts  would  be  of  especial  interest  If 
this  furrowed  division  of  Mamillaria  is  derived,  as  other 
considerations  seem  to  show  that  it  is,  from  the  Theloccutus 
division  of  Eckinoccutus,  then  the  large  size  and  elongated 
hypocotyl  must  be  re-acquired  and  not  primitive,  for  neither 
character  ap|>cani  in  F..  Sckcerii  (Fig.  43),  a  good  represen- 
tative of  Tkeiocactus.  The  epicotyl  in  M.  eUpkantidens 
dcvelo|)«  the   dusters  spirally  on   short   tubercles,  with   no 

*  la  Flora,  op  cit^  p.  7|. 
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trace  of  rib-formation.  I  have  not  observed  the  beginning 
of  the  splitting  of  the  vegetative  points  on  the  tubercles,  but 
no  doubt  it  comes  about  there  precisely  as  in  E,  Scheeriu 

M.  radiosa  neo-mexicana  belongs  also  with  the  grooved 
forms;  its  cotyledons  (Fig.  46)  are  pointed,  a  feature  very 
rare  in  this  genus,  but  their  small  size  would  prevent  any 
confusion  of  this  with  a  small  Echinocactus. 

In  the  furrowless  division  occur  the  smallest  embryos,  and 
of  the  several  species  I  have  studied  all  are  much  alike.  As 
shown  by  M,  Goodridgii  and  Sempervivi  the  hypocotyl  is 
very  swollen,  larger  above  the  middle  and  with  small  rounded 
cotyledons.  In  the  development  of  the  epicotyl  in  this 
division  I  have  not  yet  determined  the  very  important  point 
of  the  exact  mode  of  appearance  of  the  vegetative  point 
which  in  the  adults  stands  in  the  axils  of  the  tubercles  and 
produces  the  flowers.  Theoretically  this  ought  to  appear  as 
it  does  in  the  furrowed  Echinocacti  and  furrowed  Mamillariae, 
i.e.  the  point  which  on  the  first  formed  tubercles  is  single 
should  on  some  of  the  later  become  stretched  out,  and  in  still 
later  ones  the  stretching  should  go  yet  farther  so  as  to 
separate  it  into  two  parts,  and  so  on,  the  stretching  taking 
place  at  earlier  and  earlier  stages  in  the  growth  of  the 
mamilla  until  finally  it  occurs  before  this  has  become  raised 
from  the  main  stem. 

17.    Genus  Anhalonium. 

A.Jissuraiumt  Engclm.     Figure  49;  also  in  Goebel,  PI.  II,  Fig.  7 
A,  prismaticum^  Lem.     Figure  50. 

This  small,  but  morphologically  very  important,  genus 
contains  only  small  somewhat  Mamillaria-Wke  forms  with 
angular  tubercles  and  no  visible  spines.  They  are  flattened 
above  and  in  shape  like  a  top  with  the  greater  part  buried 
in  the  earth.  The  tubercles  show  two  types,  one  with  a 
furrow  and  one  without,  in  this  showing  parallelism  with 
Mamillaria, 

Important  though  this  genus  is,  but  a  single  good  figure 
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of  its  embr>^os  or  seedlings  has  been  published,  that  given 
by  Gocbel,  cited  above.  In  the  embryos  of  both  A.  fissu- 
ratum  and  A.  prismaticum  which  I  have  studied,  the  hypo- 
cotyls  are  very  succulent  and  somewhat  elongated.  The 
cotyledons  are  hemispherical,  merging  without  visible  boundary 
into  the  hypocotyl,  rather  broad,  so  that  the  groove  between 
them  is  much  longer  than  in  any  of  the  Mamillariae  I  have 
studied  (compare  Fig.  49^  and  50^  with  47  r  and  48  r),  and 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  way  in  which  they  merge 
without  break  into  the  hypocotyl.  they  are  much  more  like 
E,  horizontalonius  (Fig.  38)  than  like  any  MamiUaria.  The 
rather  abrupt  ending  of  the  groove  and  its  slight  broadening 
there  is  also  characteristic  of  both  Anhalonium  and  E.  korisom- 
talonius,  and  it  is  not  marked  in  any  Atamillaria  I  have 
seen.  This  fact  however  can  hardly  mean  relationship,  but 
merely  coincidence,  for  the  two  vegetative  points  to  the 
tubercle  show  a  close  relationship  with  Mamillaria  and  an 
origin  from  Thrhcachts.  I  think  it  most  likely  that  Anka^ 
Ionium  has  come  off  from  Thtlocactus  independently  of,  but 
near  to,  Mamillaria, 

The  development  of  the  epicotyl  in  both  species  is  remark- 
able.  The  first  tubercles  are  long  and  slender  (Fig.  491/ and 
50 r  ;  also  Goebel,  Plate  II,  Fig.  7),  and  bear  several  feathered 
spines  at  their  ti|>s.  The  whole  appearance  of  these  tubercles 
stronyly  recalls  that  of  the  adult  tubercles  ol  Leuchtenbtrgia^ 
and  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  resist  the  belief  that  they  are  in 
some  way  connected.  Hut  the  markedly  |X)inted  cotyledons 
of  I.€u<ktenhfrgia  in  contrast  with  the  st,xy  low  rounded 
one^  in  Anhalonium  makes  any  direct  relationship  well-nigh 
impossible,  and  we  must  attribute  the  resemblance  of  the 
tubercles  to  parallelism  and  not  to  any  direct  connexion.  On 
the  other  hand,  following  the  hint  given  by  the  cotyledons, 
it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  imagine  the  pronounced  tubercles 
of  a  form  like  /:*.  horizontalonius  (Fig.  3K1/)  growing  out  into 
the  tubercles  of  Anhalonium.  A%  the  epicotyl  becomes  older 
the  new  tubercles  become  broader  and  flatter,  and  pass  gradu- 
ally over  into  the  well-known  angular  tubercles  of  the  adults. 
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I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine  the  important  point  of 
the  mode  of  formation  of  the  inner  vegetative  point,  but  have 
no  doubt  it  comes  about  as  in  Thelocacti  and  Mamillaria, 
It  should  be  particularly  plain  in  A.  fissuratum. 

A  feature  which  is  prominent  in  this  genus  and  not  found 
in  any  other  Cactaceae,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  early  growth 
in  succulence  of  the  root  along  with  the  hypocotyl.  The 
root,  shortly  after  the  embryo  is  out  of  the  seed,  instead 
of  remaining  small,  begins  to  swell  not  only  as  fast  as,  but 
often  faster  than,  the  hypocotyl.  For  a  time  a  constriction 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  two  (shown  in  Fig.  50  r), 
but  later  this  disappears,  and  in  the  adult  plant  the  true 
epicotyledonary  stem  is  extremely  short,  while  the  great 
visible  part  below  the  tubercles  is  really  root,  as  Goebel 
has  already  surmised.  This  unusual  succulence  of  the  root 
is  no  doubt  correlated  with  the  half- buried  habit  of  the  plant. 
Succulent  roots  of  another  kind  occur  also  in  Cereus  tuberosus^ 
Echinocactus  napinuSy  and  perhaps  other  species. 

18.   Genus  Peleoyphora. 

This  genus,  with  its  single  odd  species,  is  but  slightly 
removed  from  Mamillaria,  with  which  it  is  no  doubt  con- 
nected through  a  form  like  M,  micromeris^  which  somewhat 
closely  approaches  it  in  many  characters.  From  my  seeds 
several  embryos  were  produced  which,  however,  did  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  Mamillaria,  The  coty- 
ledons were  very  minute  on  a  nearly  globular  hypocotyl. 

Summary  of  the  Form-factors  of  Embryos  and 

Seedlings. 

We  may  now  group  together  the  facts  just  described  and 
note  to  what  conclusions  they  point.  Taking  first  the 
germinated  embryos,  it  is  plain  that  as  a  whole  there  is,  from 
Pereskia  through  Cereus  and  Echinocactus  to  Mamillaria^ 
a  progressive  condensation  in  bulk,  and  diminution  of  surface 
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brought  about  by  the  increasing  approach  to  a  spherical  form 
of  the  hypocotyl,  and  diminution  of  the  cotyledons.  The 
only  marked  exception  to  this  is  found  in  the  Platopuntiae, 
climbing  Cerei,  Phyllocacti,  and  Rkipsalis  ;  but  in  these  cases, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  there  is  in  common  a  return  to 
a  more  mesophytic  habit,  which  amply  explains  the  larger 
spread  of  surface  and  consequent  relative  increase  of  cotyledon 
and  diminution  of  hypocotyl.  This  progressive  condensation 
of  the  embr>'os,  however,  runs  strictly  parallel  to  the 
condensation  in  the  adultn,  and  in  both  cases  is  least  in 
Pereskia^  more  in  Opuntia,  yet  more  in  Cereus^  still  more  in 
Echinocactusy  and  most  of  all —indeed  reaching  near  to  its 
utmost  possible  theoretical  limit  —in  the  nearly  globular  forms 
in  MamiUaria.  In  the  adults  this  condensation  is  due  to 
adaptation  to  a  more  and  more  desert  habitat.  There  is 
however  this  important  difference  to  be  noted  between  the 
two  series,  that  in  the  progressive  condensation  the  embryos 
lag  behind  the  adults,  and  this  is  plainest  in  the  diminution  of 
the  cotyledons.  Thus  in  Opuntia  the  leaves  are  y^ry  evident 
in  both  adults  and  embryos,  but  even  here  the  cotyledons 
have  diminished  from  those  of  Pereskia  less  than  have  the 
leaves  of  Opuntia  diminished  from  those  of  Pereskia  \  in 
Cereus  this  u  yet  more  evident,  for  here  the  cotyledons  are 
still  large  and  broad,  while  the  leaves  of  the  adults  are 
reduced  to  small  scales  and  often  are  but  tiny  rudiments.  In 
Echinocacius  the  cotyledons  arc  still  somewhat  prominent, 
but  the  leaves  of  the  adults  arc  represented  only  as  micro- 
scopic rudiments  soon  merging  into  the  stem  in  later  growth, 
while  in  Afamiiiaria  the  leaves  are  as  in  Kckimoeaeius,  and  the 
cotyledons  themselves  are  nearing  the  vanishing-point.  It  is 
true  there  are  some  seeming  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the 
CepkeUoc actus  division  of  Echimocactus,  but  in  reality,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  most  condensed  of  the  divisions  of  the  genus,  it 
illustrates  and  does  not  contradict  the  rule.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
my  material  allows  of  a  judgment,  it  seems  plain  that  the 
same  principle  applies  within  the  limits  of  each  genus,  L  e«  the 
more  condensed  the  adults,  the  more  succulent  the  hypocotyl 
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and  the  less  developed  the  cotyledons,  and  the  lagging  of  the 
embryos  behind  the  adults  is  probably  true  here  also.  The 
latter  principle  may  be  found  true  where  a  single  species 
of  a  given  genus  suddenly  deviates  from  the  normal  for  that 
genus.  This  lagging  behind  amply  explains  why  adult  and 
embryo  do  not  always  correspond.  But  however  it  may  be  in 
details,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ground-form  of  the 
embryos  is  imposed  by  the  ground-form  of  the  adults,  though 
not  so  much  by  the  immediately  preceding  as  by  the  more 
remotely  preceding  ancestors. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  the  dynamics  of  the  connexion 
between  adults  and  embryos,  exactly  how  it  is  that  the 
former  can  influence  the  latter,  we  face  a  difficult  question. 
At  a  first  glance  one  might  explain  it  as  due  to  the  fact  that 
as  embryos  and  adults  live  in  the  same  places,  and  hence 
under  much  the  same  conditions  of  dryness;  and  since 
condensation  or  spread  of  surface  is  chiefly  determined  by 
dryness  of  the  habitat,  therefore  the  spread  of  surface  must 
correspond  in  adults  and  embryos,  i.  e.  through  independent 
adaptation  of  each  to  the  same  external  conditions.  But  only 
a  little  observation  is  needed  to  disprove  this :  for  on  the  one 
hand  the  germinated  embryos  live  under  very  different 
external  conditions  from  the  adults,  in  that  they  are  growing 
only  at  the  time  of  the  yearly  rains  ;  and  on  the  other,  Cercus^ 
Echinocactus,  Opuntia,  and  Mamillaria  embryos  grow  side  by 
side  on  the  same  desert  and  thrive  equally  well,  though  of 
such  extremely  different  forms.  Direct  adaptation  therefore 
to  the  surroundings,  except  in  the  case  of  those  with  a  re- 
acquired mesophytic  habit  as  Phyllocactus,  can  have  but  little 
to  do  with  the  form  of  the  embryos.  Again,  one  may  suppose 
that  the  shape  of  the  seed  determines  that  of  the  embryo  ; 
but  this  simply  replaces  the  difficult  question  at  issue  by  the 
very  much  more  difficult  one  of  how  the  adult  plant  is  able  to 
influence  the  form  of  its  seeds  so  that  these  will  mould  an 
embryo  answering  in  form  to  itself.  Moreover  the  relative  size 
of  cotyledons  and  hypocotyl  is  not  in  the  least  degree  affected 
by  the  shape  of  the  seed.     In  some  minor  particulars  however. 
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I  think  the  seed  docs  influence  the  form  of  the  embryo,  as  for 
example  in  the  difference  of  size  between  the  two  cotyledons 
in  many  species,  particularly  Platopuntiae.  Observation 
shows  that  the  smaller  is  on  the  concave  side,  covered  by  the 
convex  larger  one.  Again,  possibly  the  forking  of  the  tip  of 
one  cotyledon  in  Cereus  Banplapidi  may  be  due  to  this,  and 
certainly  the  one-sidedness  of  the  root  in  E.  myriostigma  and 
E,  capricarnis^  and  the  slight  asymmetry  in  both  planes 
noticed  in  nearly  all  cotyledons  and  hypocotyls,  including  the 
slight  pointing  to  one  side  of  the  pointed  cotyledons  in  Cereus 
and  Echinocactus.     But  such  are  very  minor  effects. 

Of  course  in  any  given  generation  the  form  of  the  embryo, 
aside  from  slight  irritable  responses  to  light,  &c.,  is  determined 
by  heredity.  But  heredity  is  but  the  sum  and  resultant 
of  past  experiences,  and  hence  in  the  present  case  is  largely 
a  study  of  the  facts  of  past  environments.  Thb  suggests  an 
explanation  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  i.e.  that  the 
form  of  the  adults,  like  any  other  character,  once  acquired— it 
matters  not  for  our  present  purpose  how — as  it  becomes  more 
and  more  fixed  and  intensified,  tends  to  work  back  into  earlier 
and  earlier  stages  in  the  ontogeny  of  the  successive  indi* 
viduals ;  until  finally,  a  character  adaptively  acquired  by 
the  adults  works  back  into  the  epicotyl,  of  which  I  have 
shown  many  cases  in  this  |>aper,  and  finally  into  the  embryo 
itself.  But  while  the  working  back  into  the  epicotyl  may  be 
comparatively  rapid,  the  passage  into  the  embryo  seems  to 
be  very  slow,  as  is  explained  by  the  considerable  lagging  of 
those  behind  the  adults,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the 
cmbr>'os  have  a  set  of  activities  of  their  own  in  their  early 
life  which  keeps  them  from  being  too  plastic  to  other  influences 
working  u|K>n  them. 

In  summary  then  the  .shapes  of  the  embryos  in  Cactacese 
seem  to  be  determined  by  three  leading  factors.  First,  the 
ground-form  of  the  cmbr>*os  answers  in  general  to  the  ground* 
form  of  the  adults,  and  alters  with  the  latter  by  the  working 
back  of  newly  acquired  characters.  Second,  there  is  an 
occasional  expansion   of  surface,  with  increased   cotyledons 
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and  relatively  diminished  hypocotyl,  allowed  by  exposure  to 
more  mesophytic  habitat.  Third,  some  minor  details  of  out- 
line are  due  to  the  position  of  the  embryos  in  the  seed. 

The  form-factors  of  the  epicotyl  are  simpler  than  those  of 
the  embryos,  and  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
pages  it  will  appear  that  we  have  in  the  epicotyls  remarkably 
clear  examples  of  the  working  back  of  the  characters  of  the 
adults.  The  first  leaves  of  the  epicotyl  (very  small  except 
in  Pereskia  and  Opuniia\  and  indeed  often  the  cotyledons 
themselves,  produce  axillary  buds  which  at  once  develop  the 
characteristic  spine-clusters.  This  is  true  in  all  of  the  species 
that  I  have  examined  throughout  this  family ;  the  very  first 
formed  axillary  structures  are  true  spines.  There  seems  to 
be  abundant  evidence  that  the  spines  in  this  family  really  are 
metamorphosed  leaves  and  not  emergences  or  other  dermal 
or  epidermal  structures  ;  and  recalling  the  principle  of  repeti- 
tion of  phylogeny  in  ontogeny,  one  would  expect  to  find  in 
these  first  formed  axillary  clusters  some  trace  of  a  leaf-nature 
showing  in  the  spines,  which  is  never  the  case.  This  fact, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  evidence  for  a  non-phyllome 
origin  of  the  spines,  since  it  may,  and  probably  does,  mean 
simply  that  the  production  of  leaf-spines  from  axillary  buds  is 
very  old,  preceding  the  differentiation  into  genera,  which 
indeed  Pereskia  proves  to  us  is  the  case.  It  may  be  that 
this  ancient  habit  of  producing  axillary  spine-clusters  is  the 
oldest  existent  characteristic  of  the  family,  and  may  yet  give 
the  key  to  its  still  unknown  phylogeny.  The  epicotyl  of 
course  tends  to  repeat  its  hereditary  characters,  and  does  so 
until  these  are  obliterated  by  the  working  back  of  new 
ones,  and  it  is  the  different  stages  of  the  working  back  of 
these  which  give  us  the  very  fine  examples  of  repetition  of 
phylogeny  in  ontogeny  which  appear  in  the  climbing  Cerei, 
Phyllocacti,  Rhipsalis,  &c.  Taking  the  family  as  a  whole 
we  may  picture  successive  waves,  as  it  were,  of  characters 
acquired  by  adaptation  in  the  adults  sweeping  back  into  the 
later  seedlings,  and  wiping  out  earlier  characters.  The  more 
superficial  features  of  these  waves  do  not  however  affect  the 
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embryo,  for  the  transition  from  epicotyl  to  embr)'o  forms 
a  barrier  against  which  the  crests  of  the  waves  are  broken, 
aod  behind  which  only  the  influence  of  the  ground-swell,  as  it 
were,  is  felt.  It  is  the  condition  of  these  waves  at  this  moment 
which  gives  us  the  present  embryology  of  the  family. 


Phvlogenv  of  the  Genera. 

We  may  now  summarize  what  the  preceding  facts  indicate  as 
to  the  phylogcny  of  the  genera.  Taking  tbcm  all  into  account, 
together  with  others  drawn  from  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  adults,  and  to  some  extent  others  from  the  floral  and 
fruit  anatomy,  the  relationships  appear  to  be  as  expressed 
in  the  following  diagram.  The  outline  of  the  main  trunks 
and  branches  is  intended  to  express  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  group  as  it  appears  to  us  at  the  present  day,  while 
the  axial  lines  are  intended  to  represent  the  probable  historical 
relations  of  the  different  genera,  their  place  and  relative  time 
of  origin  from  one  another. 

AH  considerations  show  that  Pertskta  is  nearest  to  the 
original  stem-form  of  the  family,  and  that  OfiuMtia  is  derived 
from  it,  though  the  connecting  forms  still  existing  make  of 
them  a  single  trunk.  From  Ofuntia  came  off  Cernt,  and 
our  columnar  CereJ  arc  nearest  to  the  primitive  form  as  their 
cotyledons  show,  though  the  original  Cerci  must  have  been 
somewhat  tuberclcd  after  the  manner  uf  Ofuntia  rather  than 
struni;ly  ribbed.  From  columnar  Cerei  came  o^  in  succession 
lifkimftit,  iitkinixertui,  and  I'ilixtrtus,  and  from  the  last 
CfpkaUnerrus.  Well  down  in  the  stem  of  the  columnar  Cerei 
came  off  the  climbing  forms,  giving  another  incipient  genus, 
and  from  these  came  first  of  all  P/eiffera,  with  its  early 
branch  Kkifialis,  and  later  Hartota,  and  l'hyllo(aehu  with 
its  branch  Epifkytlum.  From  the  columnar  Cerei  again,  but 
low  down  and  near  Etkimofus,  came  off  tfhimotattui,  which 
•00a  gave  off  as  a  branch  the  furrowed  forms  which  gradually 
changed  from  the  ribbed  to  the  tuberded  forms.  These 
tuberclcd    Echinwcacti,  with    their   furrow.  tC'^'e   rise   to   ili< 
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Mamillariae  with  a  furrow,  and  these  in  turn  by  its  dis- 
appearance to  the  smooth  tubercled  forms,  and  from  these 
came  Rnally  the  most  specialized  of  all  of  the  genera,  Pelecy- 
pkora.  Returning  to  the  Echinocacti,  we  find  Melocactus 
as  a  later  branch,  and  as  earlier  ones  Leuchtenbergia  and 
Ankalonium.     The  relations  of  the  two  latter  are  somewhat 


puzzling.  Though  the  embryos  oi  Atthalonium  in  some  ways 
recall  the  Cephalocacins  division  of  Echinocacttis,  yet  the 
presence  of  two  growing-points  in  each  tubercle  places  it 
near  Mamillaria  and  relates  it  to  Thelocaclus,  and  it  has 
probably  come  off  from  the  latter  near  to  but  independently 
of  Mamillaria.     As  to  Leuchtctibergia,  the  pointed  cotj'ledons 
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and  single  growing-points  to  the  tubercles  suggest  an  origin 
from  Eckiftocactus  in  some  division  other  than  Thilocactus^ 
but  at  present  I  have  no  further  data.  It  must  come  from 
near  a  form  with  the  ribs  replaced  by  tubercles. 

Since  my  materials  were  chosen  especially  to  represent  the 
embryology  of  the  genera  and  leading  groups,  and  hence  only 
rarely  include  closely  related  species,  it  docs  not  pjive  a  fair 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  embryology  can  be  used  in  this 
family  as  a  clue  to  the  relationships  of  closely  related  or 
doubtful  species.  Obviously  a  large  amount  of  accurate  data 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  controlling  form- 
changes  must  be  accumulated,  and  the  present  study  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  minute  study  of  the  embryology 
of  groups  of  related  species,  and  this  I  hope  to  make  in  the 
form  of  morphological  life-histories  of  certain  species.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  very  stable  characters  of  the  embryos,  and 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  epicotyls  so  often  show  the 
characters  of  the  immediate  ancestry,  will  make  them  of  great 
systematic  importance.  And  when  to  this  we  add  the  Cact 
that  most  of  the  genera  and  many  of  the  species  in  this  new 
family  are  still  in  the  nascent  state,  and  that  most  of  the 
connecting  links  are  still  in  existence,  I  think  it  will  be 
possible  to  recover  the  phylogeny  of  genera  and  species  in 
this  family  to  an  altogether  rare  degree  of  completeness. 


Kk 
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EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES  IN  PLATE  XXVL 

lUnttntiof;  Professor  ( ianon^'s  papci  on  the  CmctAoeae. 

All  figure*  drawn  from  nature  with  camera  lucitU.  The  t{ieciei  of  Pereskia 
and  Cf'Mfttia  are  natural  uxc ;  all  uthcr^  are  two  and  a  half  timet  natural  aiie, 
unleu  otherwise  explained.  letters  a,  b^  <  desij^nate  diflSerent  views  of  the  same 
s}<cimen.    Average  specimens  were  always  selected  for  drawing. 

Fig.  1 .  Pereskia  aiuUaia, 

Fig.  J.  Ofttntia  hemardina  :  (,  cross-section  of  cotyledon  xf  ;  d^  do.  of  hypo- 
cotyl  X  5 ;  /*,  specinien  from  which  buds  were  removed,  and  which  had  grown  to 
double  sire. 

Fig.  3.  O,  eehinoear^ :  f^  s{)ecimen  bearing  a  bud  in  the  fork  near  the  Up 
of  a  cotyledon. 

Fig.  4.  O.  basUaris  ramosa* 

Fig.  5.  0,  vulgaris :  r,  cross-teciioo  of  cotyledon  x  5 ;  d,  do.  of  hypocotyl  x  5* 

F'ig.  6.  0,  l-'ieus^indu'a. 

Fig.  7.  O,  Kngelmanm  occidemialis. 

Fig.  8.  Cereus  Tkurbtri, 

F'ig.  9.  Cereus  gi^anteus, 

F'ig.  10.  C ,  feruvianus. 

Fig.  II.  C.  liystrix. 

Fig.  I  a.  C  Bonphndi'.  r,  older  specimen  showing  removal  of  axillary  budt 
away  from  epicotyL 

Fig.  13.  C.  Martianus, 

Fig.  14.  C, grandiflorus. 

Fig.  1 5.  C  nyetuaulis. 

Fig.  16.  (\  s/inuUsMS, 

Fig.  17.  C,  triangularis :  f,  specimen  issuing  from  seed  to  show  hair-collar  and 
ba^l  swelling  x  5  ;  d^  older  specimen  to  show  do.  x  5. 

Fig.  18.  Pkyllocactus  Afkermamnt, 

Fig.  19.  P.  OMguliger, 

F'ig.  ao.  P,  fkyllantkoides  gramdi/lorus. 

Fig.  a  I.  /\  Pkyllantkus  :  tf,  b,  younger  specimen ;  c,  d,  older  ipedmen. 

Fig.  2  2.  Pilo^ereus  Ihulletii, 

Fig.  23.  Cephalotereus  senilis. 

\  ig.  24.  Eikinwereus  pectinatus  rij^idissimus, 

I-ig.  25.  E.  phoeniceus. 

F'ig.  26.  /.'.  Kngilmanni, 

Fig.  37.  E.  procumbens. 

Fig.  28.  /i.  tubercsus. 

Fig.  29.  Kehinopsis  Zuceariniana, 

K  k  2 
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Fig.  30.  E,  Eyritsiu 

Fig.  31.  Rhipsalis  Cassyiha. 

Fig.  32.  Echinocactus  Wisliuni :  </,  older  specimen. 

Fig.  33.  E,  viridescens. 

Fig.  34.  E,  texensis. 

Fig.  35.  E.  longihamatus, 

Fig*  3^.  ^'  comigerus, 

Fig-  37'  ^'  ingens. 

Fig.  38.  E,  horizontalonim :  ^,  older  specimen  to  show  epicotyl 

Fig.  39.  if,  Williamsii, 

Fig.  40.  E,  myriosiigma. 

Fig.  41,  E,  capricornisi  c^  older  specimen. 

Fig.  42.  E.  lophothele, 

Fig'  43-  -^»  Scheerii, 

Fig.  44.  Letuhtenbergia  principis  \  c,  older  specimen  to  show  tubercles. 

Fig.  45.  Mamillaria  eltphantidens. 

Fig.  46.  M.  radiosa  neo-mexicana. 

Fig.  47.  il/.  SempervivL 

Fig.  48.  ^.  Goodridgii, 

Fig.  49.  Anhaloniumfissuratum :  </,  older  specimen  to  show  tubercles. 

Fig.  50.  W.  prismaticum  :  r,  older  specimen  to  show  tubercles  and  smaller  root. 
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With  Plates  XXVH  and  XXVm. 


THE  genus  Bowenia  was  first  described  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  in  1863,  from  plants  sent  to  Kew  from 
Rockingham  Bay,  in  that  year^  The  particular  interest 
of  the  plant  from  a  phylogenetic  point  of  view  is  centred 
in  its  bipinnate  leaf,  a  character  which  is  not  found  in  other 
Cycads.  *  With  the  exception  of  Stangeria  paradoxa,  no 
more  remarkable  Cycadaceous  plant  has  been  discovered 
than  the  subject  of  our  present  plate,  and  like  that  plant 
it  differs  from  every  other  member  of  its  Order  in  the  nature 
of  its  leaves,  which  present  remarkable  analogies  with  those 
of  Ferns ;  whereas,  however,  the  anomalous  character  of 
Stangeria  is  affected  by  the  venation  of  the  pinnules,  which 
so  exactly  simulated  those  of  a  Lomaria,  that  two  authors 
had  (unknown  to  one  another)  referred  it  to  that  genus, 
the  resemblance  in  the  case  of  Bowenia  is  in  some  respects 

*  Ciiitis*t  Botmnical  Mtfuioe,  ,3)  VoL  liz.  Tab.  5398.    Loodoo,  1863. 
(Ansto  of  Bolssy,  VoL  ZZL  Vo.  ZLYIIL  DtCfbT,  tSsS] 
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carried  further,  inasmuch  as  the  leaf  is  not  simply  pinnate 
as  in  Stangeria  and  other  Cycadeae,  but  decompound,  like 
a  Marattia  ^.'  The  similarity  between  the  leaves  of  Bowenia 
and  the  coal-measure  fronds  of  Neuropteris  and  Alethopteris 
has  been  considered  by  Stur  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
Cycadean  affinities  of  the  latter  genera  *'*. 

A  point  of  great  physiological  interest  is  the  development 
of  numerous  curiously-branched  apogeotropic  roots  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  main  root.  The  general  appearance  of 
one  of  these  roots  is  represented  in  Fig.  a,  prepared  from 
a  photograph  of  an  old  root  kindly  supplied  to  me  by 
the  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  A  physiological 
examination  of  these  roots  was  not  undertaken :  but  an 
interesting  feature  is  the  presence  of  Afuibaena-fi\zxxi^n\.s  in 
the  majority  of  those  examined.  The  Alga  was  found 
in  all  of  a  few  roots  obtained  from  Kew,  and  in  some  of 
those  obtained  from  our  own  plants.  As  will  be  seen  later, 
the  method  of  occurrence  of  the  Alga  is  very  similar  to 
that  described  by  Reinke*  in  the  subterranean  roots  of 
Cycas^  Ceratozatnia^  Diootiy  and  Encephalartos, 

No  Alga  was  found  in  the  subterranean  roots  of  Bowenia  ; 
but,  eis  the  only  material  examined  was  obtained  from  the 
young  plants,  its  general  absence  must  not  be  concluded. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  whilst  in  the  cases  described 
by  Reinke^  the  Alga  was  found  in  portions  of  the  tissue 
thickly  covered  by  soil,  and  was  thus  placed  very  unfavour- 
ably for  assimilation  of  COg,  in  Bowenia^  on  the  other  hand, 
it  flourishes  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  roots  which  are  freely 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Lynch  for  the  supply  of  the 
seedlings  used  in  this  investigation,  which  were  grown  at 
the  University  Botanic  Gardens.  Figure  i  represents  a 
seedling  of  seven  months'  growth.  Except  where  specially 
mentioned,  no  plants  older  than   this  were   examined.     As 

'  J.  D.  Hooker,  in  Curtis*s  Botanical  Magazine,  loc  cit. 

*  A.  C.  Seward,  The  Wealden  Flora,  Part  ii,  p.  5.    London,  1895. 

*  Reinke,  'Zwei  parasitische  Algcn,*  Bot.  2^itg.,  1879,  p.  473. 
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far  as  the  supply  of  material  would  allow,  comparison  was 
made  with  younger  seedlings:  in  the  cases  indicated  the 
sections  figured  were  taken  from  younger  plants. 


The  Seed.    (Fig.  i,  j.) 

The  embryo  occupies  an  axile  position  in  a  copious  starchy 
endosperm  whose  consistency  is  compact  and  almost  brittle. 
The  testa  is  homy  and  thin.  In  germination  the  cotyledons 
remain  within  the  endosperm  and  function  as  an  absorbent 
organ.  The  depletion  of  the  endosperm  is  a  process  of 
long  duration  ;  in  some  of  the  oldest  seedlings  examined 
the  endosperm  was  by  no  means  all  exhausted.  At  their 
distal  ends  the  two  cotyledons  are  united  into  a  single 
club-shaped  body  which  projects  into  the  endosperm  (Fig. 
3,  /.  cot,).  A  transverse  section  through  this  region  shows 
a  well-marked  line  of  separation  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  united  cotyledons.  The  proximal  portions  and  the 
petioles  are  free. 

The  cotyledons  are  bounded  by  a  definite  epithelial  layer 
composed  of  cells  which  are  elongated  in  a  radial  direction, 
and  are  rather  smaller  than  the  ordinary  mesophyll-cells. 
These  cells  are  filled  with  dense  protoplasmic  contents  and 
have  large  nuclei.  The  mesophyll-tissue  of  the  cotyledon 
is  composed  of  large  parenchymatous  cells  of  a  uniform  size. 

A  single  leaf-trace  in  the  stem  divides  to  form  about  four 
separate  bundles  which  enter  the  cotyledons.  One  or  more 
of  these  may  divide  again,  so  that  from  four  to  seven  distinct 
bundles,  arranged  in  an  arc,  are  found  in  each  cotyledon.  The 
bundles  are  orientated  normally,  the  phloem  being  on  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  xylem.  The  larger  quantity  of  the  xylem 
b  centri|>etal,  a  considerable  number  of  centrifugal  elements 
being  also  devclo|)ed  (Fig.  4).  The  centripetal  xylem  is 
usually  somewhat  extended  in  a  tangential  direction,  beyond 
the  general  contour  of  the  bundle :  one  or  two  elements  on 
the  flanks  of  thb  |K>rtion  of  the  bundle  are  elongated  tan- 
gentially  and  show  characteristic  reticulate  markings  on  their 
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walls  (Fig.  4,  tr.).  These  outlying  elements  would  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  those  described  by  Worsdell  in 
the  cotyledon  of  Cycas  revoluta^.  The  phloem  has  the 
usual  characters,  but  contains  no  fibrous  elements  such  as 
are  so  abundant  in  the  root-phloem.  The  protophloem  has 
not  undergone  any  crushing;  in  other  respects  the  coty- 
ledonary  bundle  closely  resembles  that  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  petiole  of  the  foliage-leaf.  In  all  the  preparations 
examined,  the  cotyledonary  bundles  were  strictly  collateral  *. 

The  plumule  is  very  short  and  undergoes  but  a  small 
development  during  the  later  history  of  the  plant  The 
radicle  gives  rise  to  a  strongly-developed  tap-root  (Fig.  i). 

The  Root. 

The  seedling  possesses  a  well-developed  root-system  com- 
prising a  strong  tap-root  from  which  arise  numerous  lateral 
branches^  some  of  which  are  apogeotropic. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  main  root  is  in  no  way 
abnormal.  The  stele  is  usually  four-  or  five-arch,  and  encloses 
a  well-developed  pith.  Fig.  5  represents  a  transverse  section 
of  the  stelar  region ;  the  section  was  taken  from  a  point 
about  2  cm.  from  the  apex  of  a  root  which  was  5  cm.  in 
length.  It  shows  five  distinct  primary  xylem-groups,  and 
three  well-marked  groups  of  phloem.  In  older  roots  the 
masses  of  phloem  and  xylem  are  equal  in  number.  The 
stele  is  bounded  by  an  endodermis,  distinctly  marked  in 
older  roots,  but  indistinguishable  in  the  section  from  which 
Fig-  5  was  prepared. 

The  pericycle  consists  of  four  or  five  layers  of  cells.  The 
wide  cortex  is  composed  of  large  parenchymatous  cells  of 
a  uniform  size,  which,  in  the  older  roots,  are  densely  filled 
with  starch.     Many  of  the  cells  of  the  cortex,  particularly 

'  \V.  C.  Worsdell,  On  '  transfnsioD-tissue.'     Trans.  Linn.  Soc  Bot,  (a)  Vol.  v, 

1897,  p.  307- 

■''  A  cursory  examination  of  a  preparation  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell  kindly 
ihowed  me  at  Kew  was  insufficient  to  convince  me  of  the  presence  of  a  concentric 
bundle  in  the  cotyledon. 
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those  of  the  outer  cortex,  and  also  several  of  the  pericycle- 
cells,  are  filled  with  cluster*crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 
Stone-cells  arc  rarely  met  with  in  the  root. 

Increase  in  thickness  in  the  root  is  largely  due  to  an 
irregular  division  of  the  cells  of  the  ground-tissue.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  root  this  primary  thickening  is  especially 
obvious,  particularly  in  the  pith,  and  takes  place  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  vascular  bundles  become  considerably 
displaced. 

A  phellogen-layer  appears  in  the  outer  cortex  in  the 
young  root,  before  secondary  thickening  commences.  This 
is  quickly  followed  by  a  second  layer  of  phellogen  which 
arises  in  the  pericycle  immediately  beneath  the  endodermis. 
All  the  tissue  outside  the  inner  periderm  is  quickly  cast 
off.  This  corresponds  with  Reinke*s  observation  on  the 
fornrution  of  two  periderm-layers  in  the  root  of  Cycas 
circinatis^.  A  similar  condition  has  also  been  observed  by 
Gregg  in  the  root  of  Cycas  rnvluta  •. 

Secondary  thickening  occurs  in  a  normal  nunner.  Cambium 
first  appears  as  an  arc  on  the  inner  side  of  each  group  of 
phloem  (Fig.  5).  The  ring  of  cambium  enclosing  the  xylem- 
masses  is  soon  completed,  and  simultaneously  with  thb  the 
second  phelk>gen-layer  commences  to  be  formed  in  the 
pericycle 

As  in  other  Cycads,  the  cambium-layer  gives  rise,  not 
to  homogeneous  masses  of  xylem  and  phloem,  but  to  radially- 
extended  plates  more  or  less  widely  separated  from  one 
another  by  medullary  rays. 

Secondary  tracheids  are  produced  more  plentifully  on  the 
flanks  of  the  masses  of  phloem,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  primary  xylem  groups  (Fig.  6,  *«>'•')•  A  few 
tracheids  arc  also  formed  inside  the  cambium-ring  opposite 
the  plates  of  secondary  phloem.  The  secondary  phloem  is 
composed  of  radial  plates,  about   four  cells   wide,  each  of 

*  ^^r<C(t  AaomaIom  Thlckoilftf  in  ibt  Kool  ol  Cytms  Smmmmi,  Aas.  Bat, 
Vol.  I,  i»S;.  |)k  ^4.  tooOMAc. 
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which  is  made  up  of  sieve-tubes,  some  parenchymatous  tissue, 
and  small  groups  of  long,  very  thick-walled,  fibrous  elements 
(Fig.  7),  which,  as  WorsdelP  has  pointed  out  in  the  case 
of  the  stem  of  Macrozamia^  must  have  an  important  function 
in  an  organ  so  largely  composed  of  parenchymatous  tissue. 
A  few  cells  filled  with  cluster-crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  are 
also  found  in  the  secondary  phloem. 

Opposite  each  primary  xylem-group  the  cambium  produces 
no  secondary  phloem,  but  a  wide  medullary  ray  (Fig.  6, 
m.  r.).  The  medullary  rays,  as  well  as  the  pith  and  pericycle, 
afterwards  increase  rapidly  in  extent  by  primary  cell- 
division,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of  the  secondary 
tissues,  which  is  at  first  so  regular  as  to  be  almost 
diagrammatic,  becomes  considerably  disturbed. 

No  indications  of  g^rowth  in  thickness  of  an  anomalous 
character  were  observed. 

The  lateral  subterranean  roots  arise  in  a  normal  manner 
from  the  main  root,  and  are  similar  to  it  in  structure,  though 
the  number  of  primary  xylem-groups  is  commonly  fewer 
than  in  the  main  root.  Among  the  lateral  roots  a  diarch 
or  triarch  structure  is  usually  found. 

The  Apogeotropic  Roots. 

These  roots  spring  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  main 
root,  the  first  of  them  appearing  a  short  distance  below  the 
origin  of  the  cotyledons.  Later  ones  are  produced  at  points 
lower  down,  but  apparently  not  in  strictly  acropetal  succession. 
The  term  *  apogeotropic  *  is  strictly  correct  as  applied  to 
these  roots,  for  as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  the  main  root 
they  grow  vertically  upwards.  When  full-grown,  the  apo- 
geotropic root  is  from  2  to  4  cms.  in  length,  and  consists  of 
a  cylindrical  stalk  which  bears  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
a  much-branched  'coralloid'  head  (Fig.  i,  a,g,,  and  Fig.  2). 

A  remarkable  feature  of  these  roots  is  that  their  branching 
is  of  an   exogenous   type.     At  the  apex    is  a  merismatic 

*  Worsdell,  The  Anatomy  of  the  Stem  of  Macrouimia  compared  with  that  of 
other  genera  of  Cycadeae,  Annals  of  Botany,  Vol.  x,  1896,  p.  608. 
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tissue  composed  of  small  cells.  The  commencement  of 
branching  is  indicated  by  a  broadening  of  the  apex,  which 
is  succeeded  by  the  longitudinal  division  of  the  apical 
meristem  into  two  apparently  equal  portions.  But  the 
dichotomy  is  only  apparent,  for  one  branch  soon  shows 
itself  to  be  stronger  than  the  other.  None  of  the  branches 
grow  much  in  length  before  undergoing  further  branching 
of  the  same  character,  and  to  this  is  due  the  characteristic 
'  coralloid '  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  root  (Fig.  2). 

The  apogcotropic  root  arises,  like  the  ordinary  lateral  root, 
cndogenously  opposite  a  protoxylem-group  of  the  main  root 
A  cylinder  of  cambium,  continuous  with  the  cambium  of  the 
main  root,  appears  in  the  tissue  of  the  young  root  before 
it  has  yet  reached  the  surface,  and  gives  rise  to  secondary 
xylem-  and  phloem-elements  which  are  continuous  with  the 
corresponding  elements  of  the  main  stele  (Fig.  8,  a.  pk}^ 
a.  ry.^y  The  primary  structure  of  the  stalk  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  lateral  root.  The  stele  is  diarch,  or 
more  frequently  triarch  (Fig.  9).  Primary  growth  in  thickness 
is  very  much  less  than  in  the  ordinary  root :  pith  is  usually 
absent,  or,  if  present,  very  small  in  amount.  A  cambium 
appears  on  the  inner  face  of  each  phloem-mass,  but  never — 
as  far  as  u-as  observed  >- forms  a  complete  ring  round  the 
primary  xylem-groups  (Fig.  9,  ct.).  A  single  phellogen«layer 
arises  in  the  external  cortical  tissue,  an  inner  layer  not  being 
developed  in  the  |)ericycle  as  in  the  ordinary  root.  Starch 
is  found  in  the  cells  of  the  ground-tissue :  many  of  the  cells 
are  filled  with  cluster-cr>'stals  of  calcium  oxalate,  which  are 
especially  abundant  in  the  cells  of  the  pericycle  and  inner  cortex. 

The  peripheral  (*  piliferous ')  layer  of  the  coralloid  head 
is  com|>OMrd  of  cells  which  are  radially  elongated,  their  outer 
ends  being  free  from  one  another  (Fig.  10,  /.).  This  layer 
gives  a  villous  appearance  to  the  surface  which  is  obvious 
to  the  naked  eye.  A  phellogen-layer  forms  in  the  external 
cortex,  beneath  the  papillose  layer  (Fig.  10,  //.),  continuous 
with  the  phcllogen-laycr  in  the  stalk.  Eventually  the 
papillose  layer  is  cast  off  and  the  whole  root  b  enveloped 
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in  a  continuous  sheath  of  cork.  As  in  the  stalk,  no  phellogen 
is  formed  in  the  pericycle. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  most  of  the  apogeotropic  roots 
examined,  particularly  the  older  ones,  contained  colonies  of 
Anabaena.  The  Alga  is  found  in  the  intercellular  spaces 
between  the  cells  of  a  *  palisade-layer '  which  occurs  midway 
between  the  periphery  of  the  root  and  the  stele  (Fig.  11,1.  c). 
The  'blue-green'  ring  thus  formed  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  a  transverse  section.  The  Alga  flourishes  most 
abundantly  in  the  tissues  of  the  'head';  but  in  the  older 
roots  it  is  present  in  a  similarly  well-defined  ring  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  down  the  stalk,  becoming  less  abundant 
lower  down,  and,  in  all  cases  yet  examined,  disappearing 
entirely  above  the  junction  of  the  stalk  with  the  main  root. 
The  'palisade-layer'  is  not  seen  in  roots  which  contain  no 
Anabaena^  and  it  would  seem  that  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance  of  the  layer  is  due  very  largely  to  the  lateral  crushing, 
and  consequent  radial  extension  of  its  cells,  by  the  pressure 
upon  them  of  the  developing  colonies  of  Anabaena  (Figs.  1 2 
and  13).  In  roots  in  which  the  Alga  is  beginning  to  develop 
it  occurs  in  small  patches  between  the  cells;  as  it  becomes 
more  abundant  the  cells  are  forced  into  the  shape  represented 
in  Fig.  12,  and  finally  the  lumina  become  quite  obliterated, 
so  that  neighbouring  colonies  are  separated  by  radial  par- 
titions which  can  be  recognized  as  collapsed  cells  only  by 
treatment  with  re-agents.  In  this  respect  the  method  of 
occurrence  of  the  Algal  colonies  in  the  apogeotropic  root 
of  Bowenia  differs  from  that  described  by  Reinke  for  CycaSy 
in  which  case  a  true  palisade-layer  of  very  definite  form  is 
present  ^.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  groups,  the 
Alga  is  quite  confined  to  this  mid-cortical  zone,  which  no- 
where approaches  nearer  the  surface  of  the  root,  and  in  many 
Ceises  forms  an  uninterrupted  layer  parallel  with  the  surface 
of  the  root. 

The  Alga  is  a  typical  Anabaena^  showing  characteristic 
heterocysts. 

*  Reinke,  loc.  cit.,  Bot.  Ztg.,  1879,  see  Figs.  2  and  3. 
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Transition  from  Root  to  Stem. 

The  normal  structure  of  the  root  is  retained  to  within  a  few 
mm.  of  the  insertion  of  the  cotyledons.  The  first  indication 
of  clian^^e  is  seen  in  the  reduction  of  the  pentarch  structure 
to  triarch  :  this  is  brought  about  by  the  disappearance  of  two 
protophlocm-groups  (sec  Fig.  5)  and  the  subsequent  union 
of  the  two  adjacent  pairs  of  protoxylem-groups  to  form  two 
distinct  masses.  The  result  is,  three  groups  of  phloem,  and 
three  alternating  groups  of  xylcm,  two  of  which  represent 
a  fused  pair  each.  The  diameter  of  the  vascular  cylinder 
meanwhile  diminishes,  as  the  constituent  bundles  of  xylem  and 
phloem  pass  in  slightly  towards  the  centre.  The  third  and 
smallest  group  of  protoxylem  next  passes  inwards  into  the 
centre,  and  its  elements  become  scattered  in  the  pith  between 
the  two  larger  groups  of  xylem  (Fig.  21) ;  the  two  groups  of 
phloem  which  were  formerly  separated  by  this  third  xylem- 
group  (Fig.  21,  ^A.\  /A.'),  pass  towards  one  another,  and 
e\TntuaIly  become  united. 

The  structure  of  the  cylinder  at  this  stage  is  as  follows : — 
It  is  of  an  elliptical  form  (Fig.  21),  two  well-defined 
protoxylem-groups  being  situated  at  the  ends  of  the  longer 
axis  of  the  ellipse  (Fig.  21,^^7.),  and  the  third  group  of 
protoxylem  represented  by  a  number  of  tracheids  which  are 
scattered  in  the  pith  between  the  polar  groups  of  xylem 
(Fig.  ai,  r.  xy).  On  one  flank  of  the  xylem-platc  b  a  single 
large  group  of  phloem  (Fig.  21, ph.)  showing  a  distinct  band 
of  crushed  protophloem  (/.  ph,\  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
xylem-plate  are  two  smaller  groups  of  phloem  (fM.\pA.^)  which 
were  separated  by  the  third  group  of  protoxylem,  and  which 
will  shortly  unite  to  form  a  single  bundle.  Each  of  the  three 
phloem-groups  is  bounded  on  its  inner  face  by  cambium, 
to  which  is  due  a  considerable  development  of  secondary 
phloem  and  a  few  secondary  tracheids  (Fig.  21,  jj.*).  As  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  this  structure  is  always  to  be 
found  in  the  region  of  transition,  though  it  is  not   always 
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preceded  by  a  definitely  triarch  stage  as  described  and 
figured  in  this  case.  When  the  triarch  arrangement  does 
not  occur,  the  xylem-masses  pass  to  the  centre,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  triarch  cylinder,  and  the  phloem  forms 
two  masses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  slightly-elongated  band 
of  xylem. 

The  concentration  of  the  vascular  mass  in  the  centre  of 
the  hypocotyl  proceeds,  and  the  cambium  becomes  extended, 
and  finally  more  or  less  completely  surrounds  a  central 
mass  of  xylem.  At  this  stage  the  centre  of  the  stele  is 
occupied  by  a  mass  composed  of  three  groups  of  protoxylem 
(Fig.  14,/.  ;ry.),  no  pith  being  present.  The  cambium  gives 
rise  to  secondary  xylem  and  phloem  and  wide  medullary 
rays  (Fig.  14):  but  the  cambium  and  the  tissues  formed  from 
it  never  completely  surround  the  central  mass  of  protoxylem. 
The  diameter  of  the  whole  cylinder  is,  however,  very  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  hypocotyl.  The  cylinder  has 
this  structure  at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  cotyledons,  and 
for  a  very  short  distance  (about  \  mm.)  below  it. 

The  Stem. 

The  plumule  undergoes  very  slight  development,  and  the 
stem  is,  in  consequence,  very  short.  The  growing-point 
becomes  displaced  laterally  by  the  leaves,  and  is  enclosed 
in  the  sheathing  base  of  the  youngest  of  them. 

At  the  insertion  of  the  cotyledons  the  central  vascular  mass 
(Fig.  14)  breaks  up  into  two  equal  portions,  from  which  are 
derived  the  cotyledonary  leaf-traces.  The  remainder  of  each 
portion  divides  into  several  smaller  bundles,  which  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  are  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  regular 
ring  around  the  enveloped  pith.  Above  this  the  stem-bundles 
pursue  a  very  irregular  and  generally  oblique  course,  mean- 
while giving  off  traces  which  pass  to  the  foliage-leaves. 

The  xylem  is  entirely  centrifugal  in  origin  (Fig.  15).  As 
has  been  shown  for  other  Cycads*,  the  secondary  wood   is 

*  Worsdell,  loc.  cit.,  Ann.  Bot.,  vol.  x,  1896,  &c 
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divided  up  into  narrow  radial  bands  separated  by  medullary 
rays  of  equal  width  (Fig.  \^<^xy?\  The  protophloem  forms 
a  wide  band  of  crushed  tissue  (Fig.  iS^P-ph):  the  secondary 
phloem  contains  no  fibrous  elements  such  as  are  so  abundant 
in  the  phloem  of  the  root. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem  the  orientation  of  the 
bundle  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  occasionally  bundles 
are  found  whose  orientation  is  inverted. 

The  stem  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  cork  continuous  with 
the  pericyclic  periderm  of  the  root.  The  cells  of  the  phello- 
derm  contain  numerous  cluster-crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 
The  cells  of  the  ground-tissue  have  undergone  a  considerable 
amount  of  primary  division.  Many  large  mucilage-canals 
traverse  the  stem  in  an  obliquely  longitudinal  direction  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  vascular  bundles,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  trace  any  constant  relation  between  the  direction 
of  the  canal  and  that  of  the  bundle.  The  canals  are  not 
continued  into  the  root :  branches  are  given  off  which  pass 
into  the  leaves,  but  they  are  not  found  in  the  cotyledons. 
A  large  mucilage-cavity  is  found  near  the  stem-apex,  with 
which  the  canals  communicate. 

The  Leaf. 

The  leaf  consists  of  a  swollen  leaf-base,  a  long  petiole,  and 
a  bipinnate  lamina  (Fig.  1).  The  young  leaf  has  well-marked 
circinate  vernation :  its  younger  portion  is  protected  by  brown 
uniscriate  hairs,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  short  basal  cell 
upon  which  is  inserted  a  long  terminal  cell. 

The  leaf- base  is  crescent-shaped  in  transverse  section  (Fig. 
1 6).  The  edges  of  the  t>ase  of  the  youngest  leaf  fold  round, 
and  enclose  the  growing-point  of  the  stem.  A  peripheral 
band  of  cork  is  formed  in  the  ground-tissue  (Fig.  16  r.).  The 
vascular  bundles  are  orientated  nomully,  the  xylem  being  on 
the  ventral  side.  In  structure  the  bundle  of  the  leaf-base  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  leaf-trace  in  the  stem  (Fig.  15),  except 
that  a  few  eletnents  of  centripetal  wood,  which  become  more 
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abundant  higher  up  the  petiole  (cf.  Fig.  18),  have  appeared. 
The  general  ground-tissue  consists  of  parenchymatous  starch- 
containing  cells,  among  which  are  scattered  numerous  muci- 
lageK:anals,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bundles 
(Fig.  16,  m,  c) ;  these  are  continuous  with  the  canals  of  the 
stem,  and  higher  up  unite  to  form  the  single  central  canal  of 
the  petiole  (Fig.  17,  m,  c,\  Numerous  cells  containing  duster- 
crystals  of  calcium  -oxalate  are  present,  especially  in  the 
phelloderm.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf-base  an  irregularly- 
arranged  band  of  stereome  appears  in  the  peripheral  cortical 
tissue,  and  afterwards  attains  a  greater  development  in  the 
petiole. 

No  periderm  is  formed  in  the  petiole.  The  epidermis  and 
two  layers  of  cells  immediately  beneath  it  are  composed  of 
very  thick-walled  cuticularized  cells,  forming  a  peripheral 
band  of  stereome  which  is  interrupted  by  stomata  (Fig.  17). 
Beneath  it  is  an  irregularly-arranged  band  of  stereome,  con- 
tinuous with  the  similar  band  in  the  leaf-base.  The  vascular 
bundles  of  the  leaf-base  have  undergone  some  fusion,  and  the 
petiole  contains,  usually,  four  resulting  bundles  which  are 
orientated  towards  the  centre,  around  the  single  central 
mucilage-canal  (Fig.  1 7).  The  vascular  bundle  contains  some 
centripetal  wood  (Fig.  18,  cp,  xy.\  which  increases  in  quantity 
towards  the  upper  end  of  the  petiole  (Fig.  19,  cp.  xy,).  The 
protophloem  is  represented  by  a  wide  band  of  collapsed  tissue 
(/.  ///.).  In  the  secondary  petiole  the  bundle  shows  a  still 
further  increase  of  centripetal  wood,  and  decrease  in  number 
of  centrifugal  elements.  This  preponderance  of  centripetal 
over  centrifugal  elements  increases  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
bundle  until,  in  the  lamina  itself,  the  xylem  is  almost  entirely 
centripetal,  centrifugal  elements  being  absent  or  one  or  two 
only  (Fig.  20).  Transfusion-tissue  is  possibly  represented  by 
one  or  two  more  or  less  transversely-elongated  elements  on 
the  flanks  of  the  centripetal  xylem,  which  however  do  not 
show  the  markings  characteristic  of  that  tissue  (Fig.  20,  //*.). 
The  inconspicuous  character  of  these  elements  may  of  course 
be  attributed  to  the  age  of  the  leaf:    no  old  leaves  were 
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examined  with  a  view  of  determining  the  development  of  the 
transfusion-tissue.  But  it  is  equally  probable  that  a  poor 
development  of  this  tissue  is  characteristic  of  Botvemia,  as  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  in  the  case  of  Stangrria^.  Boivenia 
and  Stat^cria  are  alike  in  that  the  venation  of  the  leaf 
consists  of  cloaely-arrant^cd  sub>parallel  members  of  a  dicho- 
tomously-branched  system,  by  means  of  which  the  leaf  is  well 
supplied  with  conduct  ing-tissuc :  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  apccialization  of 
transfusion-tissue  is  less  necessary  than  in  cases  in  which 
the  leaf  is  not  so  well  provided  with  ordinary  conducting- 
tissue. 

Fngler's  statement  -  that  the  anastomosis  of  the  veins 
described  by  Scbfmper  does  not  occur,  is  confirmed  in  the 
case  of  the  leaves  of  the  seedling-plant. 

The  general  structure  of  the  lamina  of  the  adult  leaf  has 
been  fairly  fully  described  by  Nestler^  With  a  single,  not 
unimportant,  exception,  this  account  is  correct  for  the  leaves 
of  the  seedling-plant  He  states  (p.  yfi)  that  the  ttomata  of 
Ihufma  differ  from  those  of  all  other  Cycads  in  that  they  are 
found  upon  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf. 
Though  many  leaves  were  examined,  not  a  single  stoma  was 
found  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf;  whilst  itomata  of  the 
kind  described  by  Ncstlcr  were  very  abundant  on  the  lower 
side.  In  comparing  these  two  accounts  it  should  be  borne  ia 
mind  that  our  plants  were  grown  under  glass  in  the  Tropical 
I'it,  a  condition  which  nuy  have  aflTcclcd  the  dc^'clopment  of 
the  stomata. 

It  wa^  perhaps  to  be  anticipated  ihat  an  examination  of 
)ciung  plants  of  /Itm-mia  would  disclose  the  existence  of 
pritiiarily  concentric  vascular  bundles,  the  presence  of  which 
would  lend  support  to  the  phylogenetic  e%*idence  supplied  by 
the  bipinnate  leaf.  However,  no  indicatioa  of  the  cxiitrncc 
of  such  bundles  in  any  part  of  the  plant  hu  been  found  in  the 

'  WanMl.  im.  oL,  Tim*.  Uw.  S«.  ■  !!«■*"  ■*<  ■'•"Ml.  W.  i,  y  » 
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course  of  this  work,  though  Mr.  Worsdell  informs  me  that  he 
has  seen  a  concentric  bundle  in  the  cotyledon. 

The  apogeotropic  roots  seem  to  form  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  plant,  whether  from  a  morphological  or  physio- 
logical point  of  view.  An  account  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
plant,  and  the  kind  of  habitat  in  which  it  flourishes  in  its  wild 
state,  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  importance  of  the 
functions  of  these  remarkable  organs.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  presence  of  colonies  of  Anabaena  within  the  apogeo- 
tropic root  is  a  normal  circumstance  for  plants  in  cultivation, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  does  not 
occur  in  plants  in  the  wild  condition.  The  development  of 
the  Alga  in  the  root  is  from  above  downwards,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  at  some  later  stage  than  has 
been  yet  examined  it  extends  into  the  subterranean  roots,  as 
Reinke^  has  described  for  other  Cycads.  That  the  union  is 
of  mutual  advantage  can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  both  the 
Alga  and  the  tissue  surrounding  it  are  in  an  unmistakably 
flourishing  state.  The  restriction  of  the  Alga  to  a  definite 
zone  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  the  more  so  since  the 
zone  appears  to  be  composed  of  quite  normal  cells  of  the 
cortex  before  the  appearance  of  the  Alga,  by  the  activity  of 
which  its  later  characteristic  form  is  induced.  The  entrance 
of  the  Alga  must  be  effected  by  way  of  the  papillose  surface 
of  the  head  of  the  root,  though  no  indication  of  this  was 
found.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  in  the  older  root,  where  the 
Alga  is  found  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  it  is  as 
effectually  excluded  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  by  an 
uninterrupted  layer  of  cork,  as  if  the  organ  which  encloses  it 
were  buried  beneath  the  soil,  as  was  the  case  in  the  roots 
described  by  Reinke. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Seward, 
at  whose  suggestion  I  commenced  this  investigation,  and 
who  has  continually  assisted  me  during  its  progress ;  to 
Mrs.  Seward,  who  kindly  executed  the  drawing  from  which 

*  Reinke,  loc.  cit.,  Bot.  Zcitg.,  1879. 
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Figure  I  was  prepared ;  and  to  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  valuable  advice  on  several  points  that  have 
arisen  during  the  course  of  the  work. 

TlIF.  DOTAMCAL   LABORATORY,  CaMRRIIMJE. 
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Illoitratinf^  Mr.  Pearson'^  |a|)er  on  Bowenia, 

The  fullowing  is  a  list  of  the  abbrtviAtioni  uftc<l :  a. g,^  •}x>geotropic  root; 
m.  fh.'*,  lecondary  phloem  of  apog.  root ;  a.  xy.*,  ireondAr\'  xylem  <»f  ajH>g.  root ; 
/.,  cork;  ib.,  cambium;  (f^  xy.^  centrifu(*al  xylem;  cp,  xy»^  centripetal  xylem; 
r.r .  cortex;  d,t.y  depleted  endotperm  celU;  e.^  endosperm;  end,  endo<Iermii; 
//.,  epithelial  layer  of  cotyledon  :  /.  €ot.^  fused  cotyledons;  y^.,  fibres  ;  g.,  stoma; 
1. 1 .,  intercellular  spaces,  containing  Anahaena  ;  m.  r.,  mucilage  canal ;  m.r.,  primnry 
me<lnllary  ray;  m.r}^  secondary  medullary  rmy;  P' P^-^  protophloero ;  /.  xy,, 
protoxylcm ;  /.,  |>apiIlo9e  layer  of  apogeotropic  roi>t ;  /A.*,  secondary  phloem ; 
//.,  phcllogen  ;  /^-.,  |>ericycle ;  /.,  seed  ;  s.c.^  stone  cell ;  /.  /.,  sieve-tube ;  */.,  petiole 
of  cotyledon;  st,^  stereome ;  /.,  testa;  v.  ^..  vascular  bundle;  xy}^  secondary 
xyltm. 

Fig.  I.  Dnming  oft  young  plant,  sercn  months  old,  {  natural  size. 

Fig.  J.  From  a  photograph.    An  apogeotropic  root,     x  a. 

Fig.  3.  I>iagram  of  a  meilian  longitudinal  section  through  the  seed  at  the  fcta|;e 
shown  in  Fig.  i. 

Fig.  4.  Transverse  section  of  the  vascular  bundle  in  the  cotylctlon.     x  i8o. 

I-ig.  5.  From  a  photograph.  Transverse  section  of  the  stelar  region  of  the  main 
root  of  a  young  seedling,      x  6a 

Fig.  6.  Diagram  to  illustrate  mode  of  secondary  thickening  in  the  root. 

Fi^.  7.  Portion  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  root,  to  show  the  structure  of  the 
sccun«!.iry  phloem,      x  140. 

1-  ig.  S.  Diagram  to  illustrate  mode  of  origin  of  the  apogeotropic  root. 

V  i;:.  9.  Portion  of  transverse  section  of  the  vascular  bundle  of  the  stalk  of  the 
a|»ogeotroptc  rooL      x  180. 

l-ig.  la  Portion  of  transverse  !«ction  of  the  'head'  of  the  apogeotropic  root 
showing  the  papillo^  layer,      x  70. 

l-ig.  II.  Poition  of  trans\*ene  section  of  the  stalk  of  the  apogeotropic  root,  to 
show  |iosition  of  the  '  yfntfAonM-layer.'     x  68. 

Fig.  I  J.  Ditto.     X  180. 
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Fig.  '3-  Poition  of  lon^tndiDsl  Kction  of  the  Kuac     x  go. 

Fig.  14.  Diagram  of  a  liwmtne  KCtioa  of  tbe  rascnlir  cjliiadrr  of  tfce 
brpocotjl. 

Fig.  iji.  TnuHTcae  Kctioa  ofa  kaf-tnee  fandk  ii  Ae  *■.    x  iSm. 

Fig.  iti.  rHigniuoftnuimneiccdaaduoqgibtbeleaflMM. 

Fig.  1 7.  I>iicrun  of  tnnnene  wMaaa  tlm^i  tbe  pttiofe, 

Fig.  iS.  TnttfTCne  KCdon  of  tucbIit  baodle  ta  tbe  Io«n>  p«rt  <£  Ae  pdiale. 
X  180. 

Fig.  19.  TruisTsie  Kctiaa  of  TaiciilaT  handle  in  nppcr  part  of  pcdolc      x  iSo. 

Fig.  ao.  TiaomneMctioaofTMcaUr  faorileof  tbekaf-bflnna.     x  sSo. 

Fig.  II.  Trinnene  lecdon  of  isfcnlar  cTtindcr  to  the  hjiMtUjL     x  AS. 
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The  Alcohol-producing  Enzyme  of  Yeast. 

BY 

J.  REYNOLDS  GREEN,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 

l*rtf€Ssor  of  BoUmy  t0  the  Pkarma<euiUai  Society  ^  Great  Britam. 

IN  a  paper  published  in  this  Journal  last  year',  I  gave  an 
account  of  some  researches  which  I  carried  out  with  the 
object  of  confirming  the  discovery  which  had  been  announced 
some  few  months  earlier  by  Dr.  £.  Buchner,  that  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  sugar  is  effected  by  the  activity  of  an  enzyme 
or  soluble  ferment  which,  by  appropriate  means,  can  be 
extracted  from  the  yeast-cell. 

My  experiments  were  made  upon  both  high  and  low 
fermentation  yeasts,  procured  without  any  special  precaution 
from  breweries  actually  at  work,  so  that  my  inquiry  might 
show  whether  in  ordinary  brewing  operations  the  fermentation 
of  the  wort  is  due  to  an  enzyme. 

The  yeasts  I  used  were  taken  afler  the  greatest  activity  of 
fermentation  had  subsided,  and  were  kept  in  the  laboratory 
for  a  day  or  two  before  using,  so  that  they  may  be  spoken 
of  as  being  in  the  resting  condition. 

I  followed  closely  the  method  of  preparation  described 
as  his  own  by  Dr.  Buchner.    Though  I  succeeded  in  pre- 

*  AmuOs  of  BoUDy,  XI,  Na  XUV,  Dec.  1897,  p.  555. 
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paring  an  extract  which  agreed  in  most  particulars  with  his, 
my  results  were  distinctly  opposed  to  his  as  r^ards  the 
existence  of  an  enzyme.  The  liquid  had  the  odour  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  Buchner's,  answered  the  same  chemical 
tests,  and  deposited  a  heavy  proteid  coagulum  in  heating 
to  45^-50*  C.  It  would  not,  however,  set  up  even  a  small 
evolution  of  CO2  when  kept  in  contact  with  solution  of  cane- 
sugar  at  any  temperature,  nor  would  it  manifest  any  other 
sign  of  the  desired  activity.  It  was  capable,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  inverting  cane-sugar,  and  it  digested  its  own  proteids. 

As  a  result  of  my  inquiry  made  upon  resting  yeast  under 
these  conditions,  I  came  to  the  following  conclusion,  which 
was  given  in  my  paper : — *  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  must 
contend,  in  opposition  to  Buchner,  that  at  any  rate  our 
English  yeasts  do  not  contain  any  alcohol-producing  enzyme/ 

My  researches  during  last  year  were  made,  as  I  have 
already  said,  upon  yeast  in  the  resting  condition.  During 
the  present  year  I  have  carried  out  further  experiments  to 
supplement  the  former  ones,  and  have  worked  with  yeast 
taken  for  extraction  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  activity. 

I  obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Combe  &  Co., 
a  sample  of  a  pure  culture  of  Saccharomyces  Cerevisiae  from 
Hansen's  laboratory.  I  cultivated  this  in  beer-wort  in  an 
incubator,  using  about  a  kilogramme.  The  fermentation  was 
conducted  at  a  temperature  of  id"  C,  and  after  a  few  hours 
it  was  very  vigorous,  the  liquid  frothing  very  energetically. 
While  it  was  at  its  height,  I  removed  the  yeast  from  the 
wort,  and  rapidly  strained  it  through  a  calico  filter.  The 
resulting  pasty  mass  was  then  subjected  to  pressure  in  a 
screw-press  till  it  was  dry  enough  to  crumble  between  the 
fingers.  So  prepared,  the  kilogramme  of  moist  yeast 
originally  employed  weighed  100  grammes. 

I  had  found  in  my  former  experiments  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  grind  the  yeast-cells  in  the  presence  of  sand,  the 
latter  being  coarse  enough  to  protect  them  from  contact 
with  the  grinding  surfaces:  I  therefore  used  no  sand  in  the 
next  stage  of  the  process.     Instead,  I  mixed  the  nearly  dry 
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yeast  with  kicsclguhr  till  the  resulting  powder  was  of  the 
consistency  of  flour.  This  was  then  ground  in  an  agate 
mill,  procured  recently  from  Lautenschlager  of  Berlin,  which 
is  used  in  the  Pathological  Laboratory  here  for  grinding 
Bacilli.  The  mill  is  driven  by  water-power,  and  is  capable 
of  disintegrating  the  Bacillus  of  diphtheria. 

This  new  apparatus  materially  shortened  the  operation  of 
grinding,  so  that  I  was  able  to  carry  out  the  whole  operation, 
from  the  collection  of  the  yeast  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
cells,  in  a  few  hours.  I  lay  considerable  stress  upon  this, 
for  reasons  which  will  appear  later. 

The  absence  of  any  enzyme  in  the  resting  yeast  made 
it  probable  that,  if  present  in  the  cells  during  active  fermen- 
tation, it  would  not  be  very  sLible  in  the  extract.  In  his 
publications  Buchner  has  pointed  out  that  this  instability 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  enzyme  as  he  prepared  it.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  being  decomposed  after  exposure  to  the 
laboratory  temperature  for  24  hours,  though  he  found  it 
capable  of  greater  resistance  if  kept  at  o^C.  He  says, 
however,  that  he  has  kept  it  for  a  week  without  damage 
if  it  has  been  in  contact  with  sugar.  In  order  therefore  to 
avoid  every  possibility  of  losing  the  enzyme,  in  case  only 
a  little  should  be  present  in  the  yeast  under  experiment, 
I  t(X)k  the  precaution  of  extracting  the  ground  mass,  now 
a  fine  dry  powder,  with  100  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
cane-sugar.  During  the  progress  of  the  grinding  I  examined 
every  charge  of  the  mill  microscopically  at  intervals,  and 
continued  grinding  until  no  intact  yeast-cells  were  visible. 
It  is  of  course  unlikely  that  all  were  disintegrated,  but 
certainly  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  escaped  intact. 

On  mixing  the  ground  powder  with  the  sugar-solution, 
and  stirring  it  into  a  thin  paste,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  within  five  minutes  an  evolution  of  bubbles  of  gas  took 
place  in  the  paste,  much  after  the  manner  in  which  >'east 
causes  the  fermentation  in  dough  to  occur.  The  bubbles 
rose  slowly  but  constantly  all  over  the  surface  of  the  paste. 
I  rapidly  mixed  some  unground  yeast  with  kiesclguhr,  and 
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added  some  of  the  same  solution  of  cane-sugar  to  compare 
the  behaviour  of  the  ground  and  unground  yeast.  In  this 
control,  a  certain  amount  of  gas  appeared  after  a  while,  but 
it  was  much  longer  in  being  generated,  and  the  amount  was 
much  less  than  in  the  other  case. 

I  transferred  the  paste  in  a  stone  mortar  to  a  refrigerator, 
in  which  I  left  it  all  night.  The  next  morning  the  paste  had 
become  very  porous>  and  had  risen  like  so  much  dough, 
forming  a  dome-shaped  mass  nearly  three  times  as  large 
as  the  original  volume  of  the  paste.  The  control  did  not 
show  at  all  an  equal  activity. 

The  paste  was  then  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  fine  sail-cloth 
and  submitted  to  pressure.  It  was  first  squeezed  in  a  screw- 
press,  the  weight  being  added  very  gradually  till  it  reached 
5-7  atmospheres  per  square  inch.  About  80  cc.  of  a  yellowish 
liquid  were  thus  extracted.  It  was  then  transferred  to  a 
hydraulic  press,  and  the  squeezing  continued  till  a  weight 
of  about  500  atmospheres  per  square  inch  was  applied  to  it. 
This  great  pressure  only  extracted  about  a  further  15CC. 

My  preparation  so  far  agreed  with  Buchner's  in  the  method 
of  obtaining  it,  but  the  quantity  of  extract  was  very  much 
less  than  his.  I  did  not  recover  even  all  the  extracting 
liquid,  probably  owing  to  loss  by  evaporation  during  the 
night. 

The  two  extracts  were  kept  separate  during  the  further 
operations.  Both  were  shaken  up  with  a  little  kieselguhr 
and  filtered  through  fine  Swedish  filter-paper.  The  resulting 
liquid  gave  the  same  reactions  as  Buchner  has  described  for 
his  own  preparations. 

Both  before  and  during  the  filtration  the  extract  was  giving 
ofif  small  bubbles  of  gas,  which  formed  a  ring  round  the  edge 
of  the  liquid  in  contact  with  the  beaker. 

I  ascertained  by  microscopical  examination  that  the  filtrate 
was  free  from  yeast-cells,  and  then  I  added  to  the  80  cc.  of 
the  first  (lightly  pressed)  extract  50  cc.  of  a  solution  of  cane- 
sugar  of  40  y^  concentration.  I  put  this  mixture  into  a  flask 
fitted  with  a  mercury  manometer;    and  to  protect  it  from 
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disturbance  by  yeast-cclls,  if  any  should  have  escaped 
detection.  I  added  an  excess  of  chloroform,  shaking  it  well. 
The  flask  had  a  side-tube,  closed  by  a  clip,  by  which  I  was 
able  to  equalize  the  pressure  within  and  without  in  case  any 
difference  should  appear.  The  outlets  were  closed  with 
stoppers  of  sterilized  cotton-wool,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
was  sterilized  carefully  before  putting  the  extract  and  sugar- 
solution  into  it. 

After  letting  it  stand  about  half  an  hour  to  recover  from 
the  shaking  with  the  chloroform,  the  pressure  was  adjusted, 
and  the  flask  left  at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory.  In 
less  than  another  half-hour  there  was  an  internal  pressure 
in  the  flask  which  displaced  the  mercury  in  the  manometer 
•J  inch.  As  time  went  on,  this  displacement  increased  until 
all  the  mercury  was  driven  into  the  distal  limb ;  and  then,  00 
gently  shaking  the  flask,  the  generated  gas  escaped  through 
the  mercury-columa 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  chloroform  had  pro* 
duced  a  copious  precipitate  of  proteid  matter  in  the  flask. 
I  rapidly  extracted  some  of  this  precipitate,  fearing  it  might 
be  a  growth  of  yeast.  Microscopic  examination  showed  that 
it  was  free  from  yeast-cclls,  and  consisted  of  a  fine  amorphous 
powder.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  yeast-cells  will  not 
grow  in  a  saccharine  liquid  saturated  with  chloroform. 

On  the  third  day  I  divided  the  contents  of  the  flask  into 
two,  and  filtered  half  of  it  through  flitcr-papcr  to  get  rid  of 
the  proteid  precipitate.  Fermentation  was  active  in  the 
liquid  before  opening  the  flask,  the  pressure  sup|)orting 
1*5  inch  of  mercury  in  the  manometer.  I  then  put  the  filtered 
and  the  unflltcrcd  halves  side  by  side  in  similar  flasks,  and 
left  them  ai;ain  at  the  tem[X!rature  of  the  laboratory.  Next 
morning  the  fl.isk  containing  the  filtered  liquid  showed  very 
little  alteration  of  level  in  the  manometer,  and  on  shaking 
only  a  slight  amount  of  gas  escaped  from  the  liquid,  only 
enough  indeed  to  di.<iplace  the  level  of  the  mercury  about 
•25  inch. 

On  shaking  the  flask  containing  the  unfiltercd  liquM,  on 
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the  other  hand,  there  was  a  copious  escape  of  gas,  and  the 
mercury  showed  a  permanent  displacement  of  i«5  inch. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  this  experiment  that  whatever 
gave  rise  to  the  evolution  of  gas  was  associated  with  the 
precipitate  to  a  very  large  extent  as  soon  as  the  latter  was 
formed.  The  precipitate  did  not,  however,  remove  from  the 
solution  all  the  gas-generating  power,  as  the  filtered  liquid 
continued  to  give  off  gas,  though  in  greatly  reduced  amount. 

The  evolution  of  gas  in  these  two  flasks  was  still  going  on 
at  the  end  of  a  week  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 
I  then  drew  the  gaseous  contents  of  both  flasks  through 
baryta- water  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  and,  as  I  expected, 
there  was  an  immediate  formation  of  barium  carbonate, 
showing  that  the  gas  was  COg. 

I  then  distilled  the  contents  of  the  flask,  and  found  the 
liquid  to  have  a  specific  gravity  corresponding  to  the  presence 
of  about  i*5*Vl  of  alcohol.  The  presence  of  the  latter  was 
confirmed  by  the  iodoform  reaction.  The  original  extract, 
as  prepared  from  the  yeast,  contained  about  -3  */,  of 
alcohol,  so  that  during  the  fermentation  rather  more  than 
I  71  of  spirit  was  formed. 

The  second  extract,  which  was  prepared  by  the  heavier 
pressure  as  stated  above,  measured  only  about  15  cc.  I  filtered 
this  through  a  porcelain  filter  under  pressure  and  mixed  it 
with  sugar-solution,  as  in  the  other  case  :  but  instead  of  fixing 
a  manometer  to  the  flask  I  attached  the  latter  to  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  evolved  gas  was  led  through  a  tube 
containing  calcium  chloride  to  a  set  of  potash-bulbs,  so  that 
its  weight  might  be  ascertained.  Escape  of  water  from  the 
flask  was  guarded  against  by  filling  the  connecting  arm  with 
sterilized  cotton-wool.  It  gave  off"  gas  much  more  slowly 
than  the  liquid  in  the  other  flask,  but  there  was  still  a  notice- 
able activity.  The  flask  and  the  bulbs  were  both  weighed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  observation,  and  again  as  the 
experiment  proceeded.  There  was  a  continuous  diminution 
in  the  weight  of  the  flask,  and  a  corresponding  gain  in  that 
of  the  bulbs. 
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From  these  experiments  I  think  there  can  be  only  one 
conclusion  drawn.  While  the  yeast-cells  are  active  they 
secrete  an  enzyme,  as  Buchner  says,  which  enzyme  can  be 
extracted  by  appropriate  means.  When  so  extracted  it  sets 
up  fermentation  in  sugar-solutions  under  conditions  which 
prevent  the  activity  of  living  yeast.  All  the  conditions  of 
such  fermentation  were  observed — the  diminution  of  the 
sugar,  the  production  of  CO,,  and  the  coincident  formation 
of  alcohol. 

The  enzyme  is  easily  decomposed  ;  hence  the  necessity  for 
rapid  manipulation  during  the  process  of  extraction.  It 
possesses  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  enzymes  in 
general,  in  that  it  is  largely  thrown  out  of  solution  by 
the  formation  of  an  inert  precipitate  in  the  liquid  which 
contaia<(  it. 

The  secretion  of  the  enzyme  by  the  cell  is  now  shown  to 
be  intermittent,  only  taking  place  during  actual  fermenta- 
tion by  the  yeast.  It  is  soon  decomposed  when  this  activity 
ceases,  so  that  resting  yeast  does  not  give  it  up  to  an  extract- 
ing solvent.  The  completeness  with  which  it  can  be  extracted 
from  the  yeast-cell  depends  upon  successful  disintegration  of 
the  cell.  I  did  not  find  that  the  enormous  pressure  employed 
by  Ruchner  was  necessary  ;  indeed,  the  extract  obtained  by  the 
Comparatively  low  pressure  of  five  atmospheres  to  the  square 
inch,  was  more  active  than  that  obtained  later  by  the  use  of 
the  hydraulic  press. 
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Literature. 

THE  following  interesting  observation  was  made  by  Nilgeli 
in  1844  concerning  the  nuclei  in  the  cells  of  Eungi: 
'Structures  resembling  nuclei  nuy  be  detected  here  and 
there  in  the  cells  of  the  Eungi.  The  fermcntation-fuiigus 
in  the  mutt  of  Wine  and  in  Yeast  often  exhibits  a  little 
nucleus  of  whitish  mucus,  lying  on  the  membrane,  regularly 
in  each  cell.' 

This  is  the  first  reference  made  to  the  presence  of  a  nucleus 
in  the  Yeast <ell.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  if  Njigeli  had 
before  him  the  body  known  to  recent  observers  as  the  nucleus ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  nucleus  can  be  observed  in  the  fresh  condition  of  the 
cell,  and  is  always  in  the  position  indicated  by  Nagcii. 

Eive  years  later  the  nucleus  of  the  Yeasl-plant  was  made 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  Schlcidcn  ('49).  who  applied 
reagents  to  determine  its  presence.  In  his  work  he  states 
that,  on  treating  Yeast  with  ether,  alcohol,  or  potash,  one 
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finds  rounded  delicate  cells  with  a  thin  but  clear  cell-wall, 
containing  clear  contents  with  more  or  less  delicate  granules 
which  singly  or  in  groups  occur  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cell-wall,  and  (almost  ?)  always  a  large,  round  flat  body  (a 
cytoblast). 

Briicke  ('61)  objected  to  Nageli's  observations,  and  says 
that,  without  wishing  to  maintain  that  Nageli  had  not  true 
nuclei  before  him,  he  is  able,  with  improved  apparatus  and  by 
observations  on  living  material  as  well  as  on  material  treated 
with  iodine  and  acetic  acid,  to  state  that  no  nucleus  is 
visible,  and  remarks  that  nobody  is  justified  in  taking  bodies 
of  varying  size  and  number,  such  as  often  occur,  for  nuclei. 

Schmitz  (*79),  in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  nuclei  of  the 
Thallophytes,  was  able  to  show  however,  by  the  use  of 
haematoxylin,  that  the  Yeast-cell  possesses  a  body  which 
stains  more  deeply  than  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm.  It  occurs 
about  the  middle  of  the  cell  in  the  protoplasm  near  the 
vacuole,  and  he  regards  it  as  a  nucleus. 

Strasburger  also  ('84,  '87)  was  able,  by  means  of  the  same 
staining  fluid,  to  demonstrate  the  nucleus  described  by  Schmitz. 
He  says  that  on  fixing  with  picric  acid  and  staining  with 
haematoxylin,  a  rounded  nucleus  is  to  be  seen  near  the  centre, 
stained  more  deeply  than  the  remainder  of  the  cell-contents. 
In  the  living  unstained  condition  a  nucleus  is  not  visible. 

Zalewski  ('85)  found  that  the  presence  of  a  nucleus  can 
be  very  easily  rendered  evident  by  placing  the  Yeast-cells 
in  pure  water  for  some  time  and  staining  with  haematoxylin. 
The  nucleus  is  oval  in  shape  and  possesses  a  small  nucleolus 
in  the  centre.  It  stains  more  deeply  than  the  other  part 
of  the  protoplasm,  which  forms  a  dense  layer  round  the 
nucleus.  In  budding  cells  the  nucleus  could  not  be  dis- 
covered, nor  in  cells  in  which  spore-formation  was  taking 
place ;  in  these  cases  it  was  probably  undergoing  division, 
as  a  nucleus  was  observed  in  the  fully  formed  spores  and 
budded  cells. 

Objections  to  these  observations  were  brought  forward 
by  Krasser  ('85),  who  was  able  to  observe  granular  structures 
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in  Ycast-ccIIs  after  sUining,  but  could  not  recognize  a  nucleus, 
and  was  not  able  therefore  to  confirm  the  statements  of 
previous  observers.  He  points  out  that  there  is  no  specific 
staining  reaction  for  the  nucleus.  The  absence  of  a  definite 
nucleus  in  the  Yeast-cell  is  supported  by  the  very  rapid 
growth  of  the  organism.  The  Ycast-cell  possesses  nuclein, 
but  this  is  distributed  through  the  protoplasm. 

Ik)th  Hansen  ('86)  and  Zachari<is  ('87)  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating the  presence  of  the  body  described  as  a  nucleus  by 
Schmitz. 

Zimmermann  ('87)  states  in  his  text-book  (Morphology 
and  Physiology  of  the  Plant-cell)  that  he  observed  in 
a  preparation  stained  with  haematoxylin  a  deeply  stained 
body  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  nucleus,  but  he  does 
not  think  this  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  In  a 
more  recent  communication,  however  (*93),  he  gives,  in  an 
account  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  this  obser\'ation 
as  supix)rting  the  view  that  the  Yeast-cell  contains  a  nucleus ; 
and  in  a  footnote  referring  to  the  doubt  expressed  by  Krasser 
that  Zimmermann  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  that 
a  nucleus  was  present,  he  expressly  states  that  in  his  figure 
given  on  p.  23  he  regards  the  deeply  stained  body  as  a 
nucleus  and  the  lighter  body  as  a  vacuole. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  presence  of  a  nucleus  is  so 
far  perhaps  not  very  convincing  or  satisfactory,  and  Kaum 
(*91),  after  an  examination  of  a  large  number  of  various  kinds 
of  Yeast,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  state  definitely  that  a  nucleus  is  present  in  the  Yeast-cell. 
On  staining,  with  methylene-blue  and  Bismarck-brown,  cover- 
glass  preparations  which  had  been  allowed  to  dry  and  had 
been  fixed  by  heat  or  corrosive  sublimate,*  he  found  that 
the  protoplasm  stained  brown  and  that  a  number  of  granules 
present  in  it  stained  black ;  whilst  on  staining  with  cosin 
and  methylene-blue,  the  granules  became  dark  violet.  The 
number  of  granules  varies  in  the  diflcrent  species  and  also 
their  arrangement.  They  are  not  always  present.  Whether 
they  are  composed  of  nuclein  is  doubtful,  but  the  author 
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to  pnqure  and  stauB  it.    The  gnanks  do  not  jpprar  to  be 
coBoenied  in  soy  ^^^^T  vin  tiie  i^orc^i  of  buiMing  or 


b  oppoiftioo  to  these  ofaaavatiaos  of  Ramtn  and  ffranf  r 
«e  have  tfaooe  of  MocBcr  f92X  ^^^lo  riiovs  Oat  cadi  Tcast* 
odl  piiir»ri  one  iirlnn  This  k  a  hoaiogeiieoas  body 
which  pinir»ri  oefthcr  membfane  oor  imckoliis,  and  is 
capable  of  dunging  its  shape.  Its  position  in  the  cdl  varies ; 
it  tuKf  be  Gcntial,  or  parietal,  or  at  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
cdL  In  the  process  of  budding  a  portion  of  the  mideiis 
makes  its  wiqr  from  the  paicntceO  throi^  dieopenin|r  into 
die  bod.  This  dien  breaks  off  and  roonds  itsdf  off  as  the 
ndeos  of  die  newty  fiormed  odL  In  order  to  observe  the 
nncfaiw  satisfictority,  die  andior  makes  use  of  cover-glass 
preparations  fixed  in  a  sohition  of  iodine  in  potassimn  iodide. 
Thejr  are  left  in  diis  sedation  for  aboot  twenty-four  bcMirSp 
dien  pasKd  diroi^  water  and  dilute  alcohol  into  ahscdnte 
alcohoL  Before  stainn^  th^  are  soaked  in  saturated  seda- 
tion of  picric  add  for  some  time,  washed  in  water,  and  stained 
in  an  alkaline  solution  of  baematoxylin,  or  in  one  of  the 
aniline  dyes,  fiichsin,  methylene-blue,  &c  The  preparati<Mis 
are  finally  washed  in  water,  dried,  and  mounted.  From  an 
examination  of  the  qxmes^  Moeller  comes  to  the  condusion 
that  they  do  not  possess  either  a  nudeus  or  a  nucfear  mem- 
brane, and  that  in  consequence  they  are  not  true  q)ores. 

Mann  ('92)  observed  in  actively  budding  Yeast-cells,  after 
staining  in  Ehrlich's  acid  haematoxylin,  erythrosin,  or  eosin, 
a  deeply  stained  granule  which  he  supposes  to  be  either 
a  nucleolus  or  a  nuclear  chromosome* 

Krasser  however  ('93)  states  again  that  the  cells  of  Yeast 
contain  nudein,  but  that  it  is  not  contained  in  the  body 
described  as  a  nucleus  by  Moeller.  It  appears  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  a  finely  divided  form  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
protoplasm.  It  \s  easily  demonstrated  macrochemically,  but 
he  finds  considerable  difficulty  in  demonstrating  it  by  micro- 
chemical  tests.     He  does  not  accept  Moeller's  view  therefore 
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that  the  body  described  by  him  can  be  regarded  as  a  nucleus, 
and  in  fact  he  failed  to  discover  it  in  all  Yeast-cells. 

Mocller  (*93)  in  a  later  communication  points  out  that 
a  better  method  of  demonstrating  the  nucleus  consists  in 
boiling  the  cells  in  distilled  water  for  one  or  two  minutes,  and 
then  staining  with  haematoxylin  by  Heidcnhain*s  method. 
In  yet  another  communication  to  a  different  journal  (*93a)  he 
gives  an  account  of  further  observations  which  he  has  made 
to  show  that  Krasser's  contention  that  a  true  nucleus  is  not 
present  is  not  the  correct  one,  and  reiterates  his  statement 
that  the  vegetative  cells  contain  a  distinct  nucleus.  He  also 
finds  that  the  spores  contain  a  similar  body.  In  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  spore-nuclei,  the  mother-nucleus  increases  in  size 
and  becomes  elongated  and  constricted.  The  ends  separate 
from  one  another  to  opposite  poles  of  the  cell,  the  con- 
necting thread  breaks  through  and  disappears,  and  two 
daughter-nuclei  are  thus  formed.  The  division  is  a  direct 
one.  In  contradiction  to  his  former  statement  he  finds  that 
true  spores  are  formed  in  the  mother-cell :  but  whether  the 
Saccharomycetes  belong  to  the  Ascomycetes,  and  to  the  group 
Kxoasci,  appears  not  yet  proved  ;  at  present  they  must  be 
regarded  as  genera  incertae  sedis. 

Hieronymus  ('93)  introduced  another  difficulty  into  the  solu- 
tion of  this  vexed  question  by  his  discovery  in  Yeast-cells  of 
a  structure  which  he  regards  as  similar  to  that  which  he  has 
described  for  the  Cyanophyceae.  The  protoplasm  is  full  of 
angular  granules  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  stains,  and 
are  so  arranged  that  they  form  a  thread  interwoven  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  regular  spiral  or  ball,  which  he  calls 
the  central  thread.  Sometimes  this  ball  is  located  at  one 
side  of  the  cell,  at  others  it  expands  and  appears  to  pervade 
the  whole  of  the  cell ;  sometimes  it  is  found  separated  into 
two  portions,  one  at  each  pole  of  the  cell,  connected  together 
by  a  single  row  of  these  granules.  During  the  process  of 
budding  a  portion  of  this  thread  passes  into  the  daughter- 
cell. 

Dr.  A.  Gortz,  however,  as  quoted  by  Zimmennann  ("98), 

M  m 
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was  unable  to  confirm  the  observations  of  Hieronymus,  al- 
though he  used  the  same  methods  and  the  same  appliances, 
but  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  nucleus  by  the  use  of 
Merkel's  solution  and  subsequent  staining  with  fuchsin  and 
methylene-blue.  He  did  not  complete  his  investigations, 
however,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  Janssens'  paper. 

Janssens  (*93)  states  that  not  only  do  the  cells  of  Yeast 
contain  a  nucleus,  but  that  in  the  process  of  budding  and 
spore-formation  it  divides  karyokinetically^  and  the  author 
was  able  to  observe  some  stages  of  this,  including  the  spindle- 
figure.  He  examined  various  Yeasts,  including  5.  Cerevisiae 
and  S.  Ludwigiiy  to  which  he  paid  special  attention.  The 
nucleus  possesses  a  nuclear  membrane  and  a  nucleolus.  The 
latter  is  about  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus,  and  is 
homogeneous.  In  spore-formation  the  nuclear  wall  disappears 
from  around  the  nucleolus.  The  first  karyokinesis  takes  place 
longitudinally  in  5.  Ludwigti^  transversely  in  S.  Cerevisiae  1. 
The  diaster  and  equatorial  plate  are  easily  seen.  The  second 
karyokinesis  completes  itself  perpendicularly  to  the  first,  and 
the  two  spindles  have  a  perpendicular  direction  to  one 
another.  The  spores  contain  one  nucleus,  which  becomes 
especially  clear  if  the  cells  are  placed  during  germination  in 
water  to  which  a  little  wort  has  been  added. 

Dangeard  ('93  and  '94),  from  a  study  of  material  which  had 
been  fixed  by  alcohol  and  stained  with  haematoxylin,  also 
affirms  that  a  distinct  nucleus  is  present.  The  nucleus  is 
placed  in  the  layer  of  protoplasm  surrounding  the  central 
vacuole.  It  is  spherical  in  shape,  possesses  a  thin  membrane, 
and  a  large  nucleolus  which  takes  up  the  stain  strongly.  The 
process  of  division  of  the  cell  takes  place  by  the  formation  of 
a  bud  on  that  side  of  the  cell  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
nucleus.  The  nucleus  passes  to  the  point  of  attachment  of 
the  young  bud  and  undergoes  division  which,  according  to 
the  author,  is  in  most  cases  direct.  One-half  then  passes 
into  the  daughter-cell.  No  membrane  is  visible  round  the 
nucleus  while  this  is  taking  place,  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  into 
the  daughter  cell  it  develops  the  ordinary  structure. 
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Eiscnschitz  (*05)  raises  a  very  interesting  question  :  he  finds 
that  on  cultivating  Yeast  for  a  day  or  two  in  beerwort 
coloured  with  mcthyl-grcen,  congo-red,  &c.,  the  granules  in 
the  cell  become  stained.  The  granules  arc  partly  within  and 
partly  outside  the  vacuoles.  The  granules  are  of  different 
chemical  nature.  The  author  thinks  that  the  granules  and 
vacuoles  may  be  regarded  as  the  preliminary  stages  of  a 
nucleus. 

Macallum  ('95)  is  inclined  to  regard  the  existence  of 
a  nucleus  in  the  Yeast-cell,  in  its  usual  condition,  as 
extremely  doubtful,  and  supports  Krasser's  view  that  nudein 
is  disseminated  through  the  cytoplasm.  On  repeating 
Moellcrs  experiments,  and  using  this  observer's  method, 
he  found  that  now  and  then  a  structure  such  as  is  described 
by  Moeller  is  present  in  S.  Ccrevisiae ;  but  on  comparing 
these  preparations  with  others  made  by  hardening  and  fixing 
in  corrosive  sublimate  and  staining  with  haematoxylin  and 
cosin,  he  finds  that  this  body  is  stained  by  the  latter  but  not 
the  former,  and  after  fixation  with  Flemming  s  fluid  appears 
to  have  no  particular  affinity  for  any  dye.  In  S.  Ludwigii 
there  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cells  a  corpuscle  which 
corresponds  with  the  nucleus  of  Moeller,  but  which  behaves 
towards  stains  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  above.  A  substance 
like  chromatin  in  its  reaction  to  staining  fluids  appears  to  be 
disseminated  through  the  protoplasm.  The  distribution  of 
assimilated  iron-compounds  in  these  cells  confirms  these 
results.  In  S.  Cerevisiae  the  assimilated  iron  is,  like  the 
substance  which  absorbs  haematoxylin,  distributed  through 
the  protoplasm,  and  sometimes  in  the  latter  in  the  form 
of  granules.  In  5.  Ludwigii  it  b  chiefly  found  at  the 
peripher>'  of  each  large  vesicle  when  there  are  only  a  few 
of  the  latter ;  but  when  they  are  numerous,  the  cytoplasm 
gives  a  uniform  reaction  for  iron  corresponding  in  its  depth 
to  that  given  with  haematoxylin.  There  appears  to  be 
present  also  a  substance  which  constitutes  corpuscles  of 
a  nucleolar  nature,  which  stain  with  eosin,  and  give  a  marked 
reaction  for  iron,  but  do  not  stain  with  haematoxylin.    The 
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final  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  author  is  that  *  there  is  no 
nucleus,  although  such  an  organ  may  occur  in  other  stages ' 
which  he  has  not  been  able  to  observe. 

Henneguy  ('96)  describes  some  observations  made  by  him 
in  1886  on  a  red  Yeast  which  had  appeared  accidentally 
among  his  cultures.  This  Yeast,  which  he  examined  in 
the  fresh  state  and  after  being  stained,  exhibited  very 
strongly  a  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  nuclear  membrane  and 
possessing  a  nucleolus. 

Crato  ('96)  shows  that  in  an  elongated  Wine- Yeast  which 
he  examined,  physodes  are  present  with  the  protoplasmic 
network.  On  staining  with  iodine,  a  compact  body  which 
stains  yellow  is  seen  to  be  present ;  this  may  be  the 
nucleus. 

Buscalioni  ('96),  in  his  observations  on  Saccharomyces 
guttidatus,  describes  the  division  of  the  nucleus.  The  resting 
nucleus  is  a  homogeneous  body  which  divides  directly  by 
constriction  whilst  budding  takes  place.  The  two  daughter- 
nuclei  remain  connected  together  by  a  thin  filament  until 
one  of  them  has  passed  into  the  bud.  A  similar  method 
of  division  is  followed  in  the  formation  of  spores.  The  latter 
differs  slightly  from  the  former,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
a  much  reduced  form  of  karyokinesis ;  the  former  is  a  simple 
process  of  fragmentation. 

My  own  observations  ('97)  showed  that  in  5.  Cerevisiae  the 
nuclear  body  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  careful  staining 
with  haematoxylin,  Hartogs  double  stain  of  nigrosin  and 
carmine,  or  aniline-water  solution  of  gentian-violet.  It 
appears  to  consist,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  a  homogeneous 
substance,  spherical  in  shape,  placed  between  the  cell-wall 
and  the  vacuole.  The  process  of  budding  in  a  Yeast-cell 
is  accompanied  by  the  division  of  this  nuclear  body  into 
two.  The  division  is  a  direct  one,  and  does  not  take  place 
in  the  mother-cell,  but  in  the  neck  joining  it  to  the  daughter- 
cell.  When  about  to  divide,  the  nucleus  places  itself  just  at 
the  opening  of  this  neck,  and  proceeds  to  make  its  way 
through  it  into  the  daughter-cell,  until  about  half  of  it  has 
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I)asscd  through,  when  it  divides  completely,  and  the  two 
nuclei  thus  formed  separate  from  each  other  towards  the 
opposite  sides  of  their  respective  cells.  In  the  process  of 
spore-formation  the  nucleus  divides  into  four,  each  becoming 
the  nucleus  of  a  spore. 

Janssens  and  Leblanc  ('08)  state  that  all  cells  of  Yeast 
contain  a  nucleus  which  possesses  a  membrane,  caryoplasm. 
and  a  nucleinated  nucleolus.  At  the  commencement  of 
fermentation  the  nucleus  is  vacuolized,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  vacuole  containing  a  little  sphere  animated 
by  Brownian  movements.  In  the  process  of  budding  the 
nucleus  divides  indirectly  in  some  cases,  directly  in  others. 
In  S.  Cercifisiac  the  nucleolus  is  divided  into  two  in  the 
mother-cell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bud.  In  the  cells 
which  are  about  to  form  spores  one  finds  two  nuclei.  These 
use  t<^ether,  and  the  result  is  practically  a  fertilized  egg* 
cell.  This  nucleus  then  divides  by  a  reduced  process  of 
karyokinesis.  This  division  is  again  repeated,  and  four 
nuclei  are  formed,  each  of  which  forms  the  nucleus  of 
a  spore. 

Bouin  {'Wi)  states  that  the  Yeast-cell  contains  in  its  normal 
condition  a  distinct  nucleus.  During  fermentation  this 
nucleus  loses  its  clearness,  and  by  putting  out  prolongations 
more  or  less  clearly  defined,  it  comes  into  close  relation 
with  the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell.  Under  the  influence  of  an 
exaggerated  concentration  of  the  nutritive  solution,  or  a 
reduction  in  the  mineral  elements,  or  by  an  increased  tem]>era- 
ture,  the  cells  increase  in  size  and  become  plurinucleate.  This 
explains  the  observations  of  Hieronymus  and  others.  The 
granules  observed  by  these  authors  represent  the  nucleus 
which  has  become  divided  by  a  series  of  divisions  not 
followed  by  cellular  divisions.  In  the  process  of  budding 
the  nucleus  divides  more  often  directly  than  indirectly,  but 
sometimes  during  budding,  and  always  in  the  formation  of 
spores,  the  division  partakes  of  the  indirect  method. 

In  a  recent  paper,  Macallum  ('li8)  described  a  new  method 
for  the  detection  of   combined  phosphorus  in  tissues,  and 
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pointed  out  that  *the  method  has  resulted  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  presence  of  masked  phosphorus  in  the  chromatin  of 
all  animal  and  vegetable  cells,  in  nucleoli  .  .  .  pyrenoids 
of  Protophyta,  &c.  ...  It  also  shows  that  in  non-nucleated 
organisms  like  the  Cyanophyceae  and  SaccharomyceSy  the 
phosphorus-holding  substance,  or  nucleo-proteid,  although 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  granules  or  spherules  which  have 
been  taken  for  nuclei,  is  frequently  dissolved  in  the 
cytoplasm.' 

Errera  ('98)  states  that  he  has  been  led  to  the  following 
conclusions  by  a  study  of  the  cells  of  Saccharomyces  Cere- 
visiae,  part  of  which  merely  confirm  former  researches : — 

1.  A  relatively  large  nuclear  body  exists  in  each  adult  cell. 

2.  Young  cells  contain  no  such  body;  a  little  later  the 
old  nuclear  body  divides,  and  one  of  its  two  daughters  wanders 
through  the  narrow  connecting-channel  into  the  young  cell. 

3.  After  the  division  is  complete,  the  two  cells  are  still 
kept  together  by  a  mucilaginous  neck-shaped  pedicel,  which 
appears  not  to  have  been  noticed  hitherto. 

4.  Carbohydrates  are  stored  up  in  Yeast  in  the  form  of 
glycogen,  which  accumulates  or  disappears  from  the  vacuoles 
very  rapidly,  according  to  conditions  of  nutrition  and  growth. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  a  nucleus  in  the  Yeast-cell,  as 
shown  by  these  investigations,  is  very  considerable,  but  it  is 
very  evident  that  its  exact  nature  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
This  is  due,  partly  to  its  small  size,  partly,  as  we  shall  sec 
later,  to  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  various  structures  which 
occur  in  the  cell,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  nuclear 
apparatus  differs  materially  in  structure  from  the  nucleus 
of  the  higher  plants. 

Methods. 

Fixing  and  hardening. 

Various  methods  of  fixing  and  hardening  have  been  tried, 
including  the  chrom-osmium-acetic  mixture ;  chromic  acid  ; 
solution  of  picric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol ;  picric  and  osmic 
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acid,  and  osmic  acid  alone ;  all  of  which  give  fairly  good 
preparations:  but  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  by 
a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  should  act 
for  at  least  twelve  hours,  and  by  Gram's  solution  of  iodine, 
which  was  used  by  Moeller,  and  subsequently  by  other 
observers,  and  which  I  have  found  to  be  of  immense  value 
in  this  work.  The  solution  should  remain  on  the  Yeast 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Veast-cclls  may  be  fixed  en  masse  in  a  small  bottle, 
or  cover-glass  preparations  may  be  made.  Lindner  (*1)#) 
obser\'cd  that  Yeast-cells  behave  in  the  same  manner  towards 
dyes  as  do  Bacteria :  like  them  they  may  be  dried  on 
a  cover-glass  and  stained  with  various  aniline-dyes.  The 
spores  also  behave  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  resting 
spores  of  Bacteria,  and  may  be  stained  very  easily  with 
fuchsin. 

It  has  been  found  by  Janssens  and  Leblanc,  and  by  myself, 
that  completely  drying  up  the  living  Yeast-cells  on  a  cover- 
glass  produces  much  contraction  and  disintegration  of  the 
contents.  Janssens  and  Leblanc  have  found,  nevertheless, 
that  the  liquid  on  the  cover-glass  may  be  almost  completely 
evaporated  without  the  Yeast-cells  becoming  quite  dry,  and 
that  they  stick  sufficiently  firmly  to  the  cover-glass  to  allow 
the  subsequent  operations  of  hardening  and  staining  to  be 
carried  out. 

The  method  of  fixing  cover-glass  preparations  by  heat, 
as  practised  by  some  observers,  is  not  a  good  one,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out  by  others,  but  I  should  not  say 
with  Janssens  and  Leblanc  that  it  is  absolumcnt  condamnabU. 
I  have  found  it  useful  in  certain  cases,  and  have  occasionally 
obtained  very  good  prq>arations. 

The  method  employed  by  me,  however,  is  different  from 
either  of  thesa  I  first  fix  and  harden  the  cells  before  making 
cover-glass  preparations  of  them.  I  found  that,  even  with 
the  partial  dr>nng  up,  as  practised  by  Janssens  and  Leblanc, 
the  Yeast-cells  showed  signs  of  contraction  of  their  contents ; 
and  further,  that  in  the  process  of  hardening  and  staining. 
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a  large  proportion  of  them  were  lost  owing  to  their  loose 
attachment  to  the  cover-glass.  The  method  I  adopt  obviate^ 
these  difficulties,  and  in  practice  it  is  found  that  the  cells 
may  be  completely  dried  up  on  the  cover-glass  without 
showing  any  signs  of  disintegration,  if  they  have  previously 
been  well  fixed  and  hardened.  The  method  of  procedure 
is  a  simple  one.  They  are  first  of  all  placed  in  the  fixing 
solution,  either  corrosive  sublimate  or  preferably  a  solution 
of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide.  They  are  then  washed  in 
water,  30*/^  alcohol,  70  y^  alcohol,  and  finally  in  methylated 
alcohol,  which  is  constantly  changed  until  all  the  iodine  is 
washed  out.  Cover-glass  preparations  may  then  be  made. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  alcohol  with  Yeast-cells  is  placed 
on  a  cover-glass  or  slip.  The  alcohol  is  allowed  to  evaporate 
until  the  cells  are  nearly  dry ;  then  a  drop  of  water  is  added 
and  the  Yeast-cells  are  thoroughly  mixed  up  in  it  and  spread 
out  in  a  thin  layer.  When  they  have  settled  down  the  water 
is  drained  off,  and  they  are  then  allowed  to  dry  up  com- 
pletely.  The  cover  or  slip,  with  its  layer  of  cells,  is  placed 
in  water  again  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  stained. 

Staining  attd  Mounting. 

Nearly  all  the  methods  of  staining  in  vogue  for  nuclear 
work  have  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success. 

Fuchsin  and  inethyl-green.  This  is  a  very  useful  combina- 
tion. It  is  prepared  by  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of 
methyl-green  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  acid  fuchsin  until 
a  deep  violet  liquid  is  obtained.  A  drop  of  it  placed  on 
quite  damp  or  wet  blotting-paper  should  show  a  deep  violet 
central  spot  surrounded  by  a  narrow  irregular  blue  or  green 
ring.  Cover-glass  preparations  stained  in  this  for  two 
minutes,  then  washed  in  water  for  ten  seconds  or  so  and 
mounted  in  dilute  glycerin,  show  the  nuclear  body  red,  the 
cytoplasm  blue-pink,  and  the  vacuole  and  its  contents  blue, 
nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  protoplasm.  The  nuclear  body 
may  be  perfectly  easily  made  visible  even  in  the  most 
refractory  specimens  by  this  method,  and  especially  in  the 
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following  manner,  by  which  permanent  preparations  can  be 
made.  The  cover-glass  preparation  is  stained  for  two  hours, 
washed  in  water,  then  in  70%  alcohol,  then  again  in  water 
«ind  in  70  /,  alcohol,  and  so  on  until  on  examination  under 
the  microscope  the  protoplasm  appears  clear.  It  is  then 
washed  quickly  in  methylated  alcohol  and  absolute  alcohol, 
cleared  in  xylol  and  mounted  in  Canada-balsam.  The 
nuclear  body  is  coloured  red  and  perfectly  difTerentiated  from 
the  colourless  protoplasm. 

Methyl-green  and  cosin.  By  this  combination  the  vacuole 
and  its  contents  are  stained  green  or  blue,  the  protoplasm 
and  nuclear  body  pink.  The  stain  is  allowed  to  act  for  one-half 
to  two  minutes ;  the  preparation  is  then  washed  in  water  and 
examined  in  dilute  glycerin.  Permanent  preparations  may 
be  made  by  drying  up  completely  after  washing  in  water, 
then  clearing  in  xylol  and  mounting  in  balsam. 

The  successful  application  of  these  two  methods  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  judgment  of  the  investigator  in 
determining  the  right  moment  at  which  to  stop  the  washing 
out  in  water  or  alcohol. 

llaematoxylin,  A  dilute  solution  of  Delafield's  haemato- 
xylin  in  water,  allowed  to  act  on  Yeast-celb  for  several  hours, 
which  are  then  washed  in  water  and  2  */o  alum  solution, 
generally  shows  up  the  nuclear  body  quite  clearly.  The 
preparation  may  be  washed  in  alcohol,  cleared  in  xylol,  and 
mounted  in  balsam.  Good  preparation  can  also  be  obtained 
by  1  leidenhain's  iron-alum  method.  The  cover-glass  prepara- 
tions are  first  of  all  mordanted  in  a  2*5  y  solution  of  iron- 
alum  in  water  for  about  three  hours.  They  are  then  well 
washed  in  water  and  stained  in  a  '5  /,  solution  of  haemato- 
xylin  in  distilled  water  for  six  to  twelve  hours,  then  they 
should  be  washed  well  in  water,  and  soaked  again  in  the 
iron-alum  solution.  In  this  the  stained  portions  turn  black, 
but  are  then  gradually  decolourized  by  a  prolonged  stay  in 
the  solution.  .After  about  two  or  three  days,  or  sometimes 
more,  the  stain  is  found  to  have  nearly  disappeared  from  all 
parts  of  the  cell  except  the  nuclear  body,  but  sometimes 
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a  very  prolonged  stay  in  the  solution  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  a  good  differentiation.  The  preparations  may  be 
decolourized  more  quickly  and  effectively  perhaps  in  alum 
solution. 

Safranin.  A  solution  in  water  to  which  a  3*5  */,  solution 
of  aniline  in  water  has  been  added  may  be  used.  The 
preparations  remain  in  this  for  two  or  three  hours  ;  they  are 
then  washed  in  water,  well  washed  in  alcohol  and  acid 
alcohol,  cleared  in  xylol  and  mounted  in  balsam.  The  nuclear 
body  stains  but  slightly,  the  same  as  the  protoplasm,  but  in 
good  preparations  the  vacuole  and  its  contents  are  coloured 
bright  red. 

Gentian-violet.  A  solution  of  this  in  aniline-water  is  very 
useful.  Preparations  should  be  stained  for  about  half  an  hour; 
then  washed  in  water  and  thoroughly  washed  out  in  70  V^ 
alcohol^  and  finally  mounted  in  balsam.  In  good  preparations 
the  nucleus  stains  pale  reddish  blue,  the  granules  and 
vacuolar  contents  a  deeper  reddish  colour.  It  is  a  very 
intense  stain,  and  when  carefully  used  gives  good  results. 
The  combination  of  this  stain  with  safranin  and  orange  has 
not  in  my  hands  been  productive  of  good  results. 

Fuchsin  and  methylene-blue.  Stain  first  in  carbol-fuchsin, 
then  wash  out  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  or  very  dilute 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequently  stain  in  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  methylene-blue.  The  nuclear  body  and 
spores  are  red,  the  protoplasm  blue.  This  is  not  a  very  good 
combination  for  the  study  of  Yeast-cells. 

Carbol'fnchsin,  Janssens  and  Leblanc  give  this  as  a  good 
stain ;  but  I  have  found  that  the  combination  of  fuchsin  and 
methyl-green,  or  fuchsin  and  methylene-blue,  is  far  more 
effective.  By  itself  the  fuchsin  stains  somewhat  diffusely.  It 
is  however  an  excellent  stain  for  ripe  spores  when  used  hot, 
as  in  the  staining  of  spores  of  Bacteria :  preparations  should 
be  mounted  in  balsam. 

Carmine  and  Nigrosin.  This  is  used  according  to  the 
method  given  by  Hartog  (*95)  and  gives  fairly  good  results. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  very  careful  to  wash  out  the 
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cirminc  very  thoroughly  as  well  as  the  nigrosin.  A  long 
stay  ill  tiic  alcoholic  solution  of  acetic  acid  is  generally 
necessary.  This  method  is  best  adapted  to  the  staining  of 
cells  which  are  to  be  cut  by  the  microtome.  I  have  also  been 
able  to  obtain  useful  preparations  showing  the  division  of  the 
nucleus  in  spore-formation  by  means  of  it. 

Ki'gitiii'Vioh't,  An  aqueous  solution  is  used.  The  cells  arc 
stained  for  about  two  minutes,  then  washed  in  water  and 
50  7o  of  alcohol,  and  mounted  in  dilute  glycerin.  Nuclear 
boil>\  vacuole,  and  protoplasm  stain  reddish,  but  the  nuclear 
body  and  vacuole  are  difTercntiated  from  the  cytoplasm  by 
being  rather  more  deeply  stained. 

MicrototHe-scctioNS. 

The  fixed  and  hardened  Yeast-cells  may  be  stained, 
according  to  the  method  of  Ilartog,  in  carmine  and  nigrosin. 
The  methylated  spirit  in  which  they  arc  preserved  is  poured 
ofT  and  replaced  by  a  very  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid 
nigrosin  in  50*/,  spirit.  After  remaining  in  this  a  short  time, 
the  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  replaced  by  Mayer's  carmine ;  the 
liquid  is  well  shaken  and  allowed  to  remain  for  8e\*eral  hours. 
The  carmine  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  Ycast-celb  are 
washed  several  times  in  30  y,  alcohol,  which  Is  then  replaced 
by  acetic  nigrosin  in  very  dilute  solution.  They  should 
remain  in  this  until  sufficiently  diflerentiated,  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  occasionally  placing  a  few  cells  under  the 
microscope.  When  this  has  taken  place  the  stain  is  drawn 
off,  30  7e  alcohol  added,  then  50'/,,  and  they  are  gradually 
brought  into  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  they  remain  for  an 
hour  or  so.  The  absolute  alcohol  is  replaced  by  carbolized 
xylol,  and  the  bottle  or  tube  containing  the  stained  cells  is 
then  placed  on  a  water-bath,  and  pieces  of  hard  paraffin  wax 
added  until  all  the  xylol  is  evaporated  and  the  cells  are  left  in 
pure  paraffin.  They  are  then  well  shaken  to  ensure  thorough 
penetration,  and  allowed  to  settle  in  a  mass  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  or  bottle.  When  this  has  taken  place,  the  tube  is 
plunged   into  cold   >i-ater.    The  paraffin  solidifies,  and  the 


fJwMfrt  Tcast-cdh  way  wow  be  gut  at  by  breakiiv  tiic 
tiAc  canftdljr.  Hie  panflm-faladE  dms  obta^ied  is  tyimmed, 
ffMtfnnf  tD  the  loiumutae,  and  cnt  io  the  ofdtnaiy  way.  The 
filboa  is  fastoKd  to  Ae  dide  bjr  cmoit,  die  poiaffin  mdted; 
Ac  dide  soaked  m  xylol,  aad  fbnlly  moooted  in  baham.  In 
dn  way  «clioM  of  tbe  Yeast-ccB  are  obtained  in  idudi  the 
—dear  body  can  be  wiy  JrtincHy  weea.  Instead  of  cannioe 
and  nigiDsin,  hafmalffyy''"  may  be  used,  accordii^  to  Hciden- 


OOer  MeAods  tf  Mami&^. 

Instead  of  beii^  embedded  in  paraflin,  ttie  stained  Yeast- 
odls  may  be  mounted  diieclly  in  balsam  from  the  caiboUzed 
■Ky\fA.  Care  mmt  be  taken,  bowever,  to  thonw^ily  Ineak  up 
the  mass  of  cdls  with  a  brash  on  the  slide  in  order  to  get  an 
even  regular  layer.  Bat  perhaps  the  best  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  allow  the  cdb,  alter  careftilly  mixing  them  up  with 
a  brush  on  the  dide,  to  dry  up  completely.  By  this  means 
a  angle  layer  of  celb  only  is  obtained,  if  irasonaMe  care  be 
used.  The  slide  can  then  be  placed  in  xylol  and  mounted  in 
balsam  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Another  method  which  is  very  convenient  is  to  allow  the 
xylol  to  evaporate  from  the  bottle,  leaving  the  mass  of  Yeast- 
cells  perfectly  dry.  Small  quantities  oT  this  dried  stained 
Yeast  can  be  handed  out  to  students,  or  sent  by  post  in  small 
packets  without  comii^  to  any  harm.  It  may  be  very  easily 
examined.  A  small  quantity  is  crushed  up  in  water  and 
either  examined  at  once,  or  the  water  may  be  drained  ofT 
by  means  of  blotting-paper  and  dilute  glycerin  added.  If 
a  permanent  preparation  is  desired,  the  cells  which  have  been 
spread  out  in  water  on  the  cover  or  slip  are  allowed  to  dry  up 
completely ;  xylol  is  then  added,  and  finally  the  preparation 
is  mounted  in  balsam.  This  apparently  rough  treatment  has 
very  little,  if  any,  effect  upon  the  nuclear  body ;  but  for  t^e 
investigation  of  the  more  delicate  structure  of  the  Yeast-cell 
it  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
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Species  examined. 

The  species  of  Yeast  examined  include— 
I.  5ai-4rAartfMK^^  C>r-A'iflar-~obUined  front  Leeds  breweries. 
%.  Compressed  Yeast — obtained   from  various   agents   in 
Leeds. 

3.  S.  Cerevisiae — Hansen  L 

4.  i'.  Ltuiuiigii. 

5.  S.  paslffrianiu. 

ft.  A  red  Yeast  found  in  the  air  of  the  Laboratory  and 
cultivated  on  gelatine. 

7.  -V,  Myeodfrma. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  E.  Chr.  Hansen 
for  Nos,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering 
him  my  thanks  for  the  specimens  he  was  good  enoi^h  to 
«^nd  me. 

In  order  to  make  observations  upon  Yeast  at  diflerent 
stages  of  fermentation,  it  was  obtained  fresh  from  a  breweiy  ; 
the  wort  was  drained  oflf,  and  culture*  started  in  Pasteur's 
solution.  In  teveral  series  of  investigations  the  Yeast  wai 
examined  at  the  cad  of  every  hour,  and  specimens  were  fixed 
and  hardened  at  the  end  of  1,  3,  3.  1  a,  16,  14,  3K,  49,  and 
71  hours.  Observations  were  also  made  upon  Yeasts  kept  in 
sut;ar-soIutions  of  various  strength  and  in  distilled  water,  all  of 
which  afforded  useful  information. 


General  Structure  or  the  Yeast-Ceix. 

The  content.*  of  the  Yeast-cell  vary  accordii^  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  placed.  In  fresh  actively  growing 
Yeast  the  cell-contents  are  generally  clear  and  homogeneous, 
with  perhaps  one  or  more  bright  refrii^ent  granules. 

In  young  Ycast'Cells  and  cells  In  an  cariy  state  of  fermen- 
tation—three  or  four  hours  io  Pasteur's  fluid— a  vacuole 
or  vacuoles  can  be  sees.  Eadi  VBCoole  eoatains  at  least 
i)oe  refringcnt  particle  which  it  in  a  state  i>f  movement,  and 
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in  many  cells  there  are  two  or  more  moving  particles  present. 
As  fermentation  proceeds  these  vacuoles  disappear,  and  the 
protoplasm  for  a  time  appears  homogeneous  and  clear ;  but 
as  the  culture-solution  becomes  exhausted  the  contents 
become  more  granular,  large  brightly  refractive  fat-globules 
appear  in  it,  the  protoplasm  contracts  away  from  the  cell- 
wall,  the  cell-membrane  loses  its  turgescent  appearance,  and 
the  whole  cell  presents  an  appearance  of  disintegration. 

Compressed  Yeast-cells  nearly  always  contain  numerous 
brightly  refractive  granules.  These  are  sometimes  distributed 
regularly  through  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm ;  sometimes 
they  are  located  only  around  the  vacuole,  or  more  or  less 
densely  grouped  together  on  one  side  of  the  cell.  These 
are  the  granules  which  Hieronymus  regards  as  of  the  nature 
of  a  nucleus,  and  are  called  by  him  the  central  thread. 
They  increase  in  number  when  the  cells  are  placed  in  5  y^ 
sugar-solution,  and  sometimes  almost  completely  fill  the  cell. 
The  vacuoles  may,  as  in  other  Yeast-cells,  contain  one  or 
two  brightly  refractive  granules  which  exhibit  a  Brownian 
movement  (see  Figs.  33-40). 


The  Nuclear  Apparatus. 

By  the  term  nuclear  apparatus  is  meant  that  portion  of 
the  Yeast-cell  which  appears  to  be  set  apart  to  perform  the 
function  of  the  nucleus. 

According  to  Schmitz,  Hansen,  Strasburger,  Moeller  and 
others,  the  Yeast-plant  possesses  a  nucleus  of  a  simple 
structure  consisting  of  a  spherical  homogeneous  body  placed 
on  one  side  or  near  the  centre  of  the  cell.  This  body,  which 
I  propose  for  the  present  to  call  the  nuclear  body,  can  be 
very  easily  made  visible  by  staining  in  methyl-green  and 
fuchsin  or  in  haematoxylin.  To  stain  in  methyl-green  and 
fuchsin,  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  brewer's  Yeast  which  has 
been  fixed  and  hardened  according  to  the  method  of  Moeller 
by  means  of  iodine-solution,  is  spread  thinly  over  a  cover- 
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glass  or  glass-slip  and  allowed  to  diy.  A  drop  of  the  methyl- 
green  and  fuchsin  mixture  is  then  placed  upon  it  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  two  or  three  minutes.  This  is  then  washed 
off  in  water  and  the  preparation  examined  in  dilute  glycerin 
under  a  one-sixth  inch  objective.  The  nuclear  body  will  be 
seen  coloured  red  and  beautifully  difTerentiatcd  from  the 
rest  of  the  protoplasm,  which  remains  colourless,  or  only 
slightly  stained  pink-blue.  It  is  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
body  even  when  observed  under  the  highest  powers  of  the 
microscope ;  but  it  is  sometimes  surrounded  more  or  less 
completely  by  granules,  which  are  stained  blue  or  blue-pink, 
and  these  give  it,  especially  when  seen  with  inferior  glasses 
or  illumination,  a  granular  appearance. 

By  means  of  haematoxylin  it  can  perhaps  be  seen  just  as 
easily,  but  the  preparation  takes  a  longer  time.  I  have 
found  the  following  to  be  a  good  method.  A  cover-glass 
(or  slip)  preparation  is  taken  prepared  as  above,  and  soaked 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  2*5  V^  solution  of  alum.  It  is  then  well 
washed  in  water  and  stained  for  half  an  hour  in  a  -570  atqueous 
solution  of  haematoxylin,  and  again  well  washed  in  water. 
It  is  now  decolourized  for  half  an  hour  or  longer  in  the 
alum-solution  and  examined  in  dilute  glycerin,  or  it  may 
be  passed  throt^h  alcohob  of  various  strengths  and  mounted 
in  balsam.  The  nuclear  body  is  by  this  method  stained 
reddish  blue  or  sometimes  blue-red,  and  is  beautifully  differ- 
entiated from  the  protoplasm  which  remains  very  lightly 
stained.  It  is  more  clearly  seen  in  dilute  glycerin  than  in 
balsam. 

Every  cell  of  the  Yeast-plant,  except  quite  young  buds, 
contains  one  of  these  nuclear  bodies ;  very  rarely  are  two  to 
be  found,  except  during  budding  or  spore-formation.  It  is 
found  in  vigorously  active  Yeast,  which  has  been  fermenting 
for  twelve  hours,  on  one  side  of  the  cell,  in  close  contact 
with  the  cell-wall ;  in  a  few  cells  it  may  be  seen  in  a  more 
central  position,  but  very  rarely  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  cell 

In  cells  whidi  are  stained  very  lightly,  the  nuclear  body 
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appears  to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  more  deeply 
stained  membrane  in  close  contact  with  it  (Fig.  4).  This 
seems  in  good  preparations  to  be  finely  granular  in  nature, 
but  it  is  not  sufficiently  definite  to  allow  any  positive  statements 
to  be  made  concerning  it.  It  may  perhaps  be  only  a  slightly 
denser  portion  of  the  nuclear  body.  The  nuclear  body  is 
sometimes  surrounded  by  granules  which  radiate  into  the 
surrounding  protoplasm,  giving  it  a  star-shaped  appearance 
which  is  described  by  Bouin  ('98)  as  a  nucleus. 

On  the  whole  the  nuclear  body  appears  to  resemble  the 
nucleolus  of  the  higher  plants  more  than  anything  else,  and 
should  probably  be  compared  to  it  in  function. 

When  stained  as  above  described,  or  with  the  carmine- 
nigrosin  combination,  the  nuclear  bodies  of  different  cells 
generally  appear  to  be  fairly  uniformly  stained  and  present 
a  similar  appearance  in  all ;  but  in  preparations  stained  with 
gentian-violet  (see  page  512),  a  difference  in  the  affinity  for 
the  stain  is  observable  in  the  nuclear  bodies  of  various  cells. 
In  some  cells  the  nuclear  body  is  deeply  stained ;  in  others  only 
faintly  stained.  It  is  generally  clearly  defined;  but  in  badly 
stained  or  insufficiently  washed-out  preparations  it  may 
appear  irregular  in  outline,  as  already  described  by  Moeller 
and  Bouin.  This  is  due  to  the  granular  substance  often 
found  around  the  nucleus,  sometimes  in  close  contact  with  it, 
but  which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  nuclear  body, 
and  in  well-stained  preparations  is  sharply  defined  from  it. 

The  nuclear  body  can  also  be  fairly  easily  rendered  visible 
by  allowing  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine  to  run  in  gently  under 
the  cover-glass.  The  protoplasm  stains  first  and  the  nuclear 
body  is  then  visible  as  a  pale  unstained  spherical  body  on 
one  side  of  the  vacuole.  As  the  protoplasm  becomes  more 
deeply  stained  the  nucleus  becomes  clearer. 

If  fresh  Yeast  be  placed  in  Gram's  solution  of  iodine  for 
twenty-four  hours,  washed  in  water  and  placed  in  30  y^  alcohol, 
and  then  in  70  °/j  alcohol,  the  nuclear  body  can  be  very  easily 
seen  as  being  slightly  more  refractive  than  the  rest  of  the 
protoplasm.     It  can  also  be  very  easily  seen  in  specimens 
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preserved  in  methylated  spirit;  and  most  of  the  ordtmury 
reagents  used  for  fixii^  render  it  as  a  rule  more  or  less 
visible  *. 

In  fresh  Yeast  it  can  in  some  cases  be  made  out  by  careful 
examination  under  the  one-twelfth  inch  objective,  especially 
in  compressed  Yeast.  As  seen  in  the  fresh  condition,  it  is 
a  pale  slightly  refringent  spherical  body.  Its  presence  is 
often  masked  in  comprcssctl  Yeast  by  the  granules  around  it, 
but  its  position  may  be  indicated  by  a  slight  flattening  or 
indentation  of  the  vacuole  on  that  side  on  which  it  is  placed. 

The  relation  of  Hieronymus'  granules  to  the  nuclear  body 
is  interesting.  They  may  be  easily  observed  if  ordinary 
compressed  Yeast  be  placed  in  very  dilute  sugar-solution  and 
examined  with  a  high  power.  Nearly  all  the  cells  will  then 
be  found  to  contain  them.  There  may  be  only  a  few  present, 
as  in  Fig.  33,  or  many,  as  in  Figs.  34-40,  In  some  cases 
they  are  grouped  closely  around  the  nucleus,  as  if  connected 
in  some  way  with  it  (Fig.  34),  probably  for  purposes  of 
nutrition.  Sometimes  the  granules  are  found  only  on  one 
side  of  it,  sometimes  on  two  sides  or  all  round  (Figs.  34  and 
36),  except  in  the  region  of  the  cell-wall  and  the  vacuole.  In 
addition  to  the  granules  around  the  nucleus  we  find  a  few  or 
many  in  the  protoplasm  around  the  vacuole.  In  other  cases 
the  granules  are  not  found  grouped  in  this  ^lay  round  the 
nuclear  body,  but  are  distributed  more  or  less  regularly 
through  the  cell  (Figs.  38,  39).  In  cells  which  had  been  kept 
in  dilute  sugar-solution  for  some  hours,  the  granules  were 
more  commonly  found  grouped  around  the  nucleus.  After 
about  twelve  hours  in  a  warm  place  in  dilute  sugar-solution, 
the  granules  increase  in  number,  the  protoplasm  becomes 
vacuolar,  and  the  nucleus  takes  up  a  position  more  in  the 
centre  of  the  cell,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  the  granules  on 
all  sides  (Figs.  39,  40).     Sometimes  the  granules  seem  to 

'  Cells  fAS,  CtrtvUia*  placed  io  ft  tolotioo  of  ftlkanin  for  twcnty-fov  bomB  or 
loDger  ftlio  ihov  Uie  nocleftr  body  quite  deftrlj,  suincd  light  fed.  The  Mme 
body  alio  giYCt*  io  cells  haidened  in  alcohol,  a  dcBaite  reactioo  for  phosphorus 
wh«B  treated  according  to  the  method  described  by  Mscallnm  C98). 

N  n 
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show  the  appearance  of  a  coiled  thread.     This  appearance  is 
often  observed  just  before  the  sporulation  of  a  Yeast-cell. 

On  staining  some  of  these  cells  on  the  slide  with  fuchsin, 
the  granules  can  be  seen  stained  fairly  clearly,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  the  nuclear  body  faintly  stained  and  rather 
difficult  to  make  out.  Some  of  Hieronymus'  figures  gfive  one 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  these  granules  when 
stained,  except  that  only  in  very  few  cases  could  any  appear- 
ance of  the  nature  of  a  coiled  thread  be  seen.  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  what  these  granules  are,  but 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  disappear  on  soaking  in 
ether,  and  that  they  become  coloured  red  in  alkanin,  they 
are  probably  of  an  oily  nature;  the  others  are  probably 
proteid  granules. 

In  addition  to  the  nuclear  body,  there  is  present  in  the 
Yeast-cell  in  all  species  which  I  have  examined^  another 
structure  which  seems  to  be  part  of  the  nuclear  apparatus. 
In  young  actively-growing  cells  this  is  represented  by  a 
vacuole  containing  a  stainable  substance,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  granules,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  network,  some- 
times an  irregularly  shaped  mass  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
vacuole  by  fine  threads  (Fig.  i,  &c.).  In  older  cells  it  is 
represented  by  a  more  or  less  deeply  stained  granular  net- 
work in  which  a  small  vacuole  or  vacuoles  is  sometimes  visible 
(Figs.  22-27).  This  vacuole  is  taken  for  the  nucleus  by 
Janssens  and  Leblanc,  who  describe  the  nucleus  of  the 
Yeast-plant  as  consisting  of  a  membrane,  caryoplasm,  and 
a  nucleinated  nucleolus.  But  according  to  them  its  structure 
is  not  always  the  same  :  in  some  cells  the  nucleus  is  a  homo- 
geneous body,  but  at  the  commencement  of  fermentation 
it  presents  in  the  fresh  cell  the  aspect  of  a  vacuole  containing 
a  spherule  animated  by  Brownian  movements.  The  moving 
spherule  is  regarded  by  the  authors  as  the  nucleolus,  and  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  crystalloid  of  Hieronymus.  In  other 
words,  the  vacuole  which  can  easily  be  seen  in  most  Yeast- 
cells,  without  any  special  preparation,  at  the  beginning  of 
fermentation,  is  regarded  by  these  observers  as  the  nucleus. 
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The  moving  particle  or  nucleolus  stains  in  the  ordinary 
nuclear  stains,  and  is  supported  to  the  wall  by  a  caryoplasm 
of  delicate  threads. 

These  observations  of  the  authors  mentioned  are  in  so  far 
correct  that,  as  previously  stated,  a  vacuole  with  the  structure 
they  describe  occurs  in  young  cells;  but  whether  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a  nucleus  or  not  is  a  question  for  further 
consideration.  The  presence  of  the  ntfclcar  body  described 
by  previous  observers  seems  to  have  escaped  their  notice  in 
the  younger  cells,  although  they  have  apparently  seen  it 
in  older  cells,  for  the  body  in  these  cells  which  they  describe 
as  the  nucleolus  is  doubtless  in  many  cases  the  nticUar  body 
of  previous  observers.  But  as  I  have  shown,  by  appropriate 
staining  both  a  nuclear  body  as  well  as  a  vacuole  can  be  seen 
in  all  cells  which  contain  the  latter,  except  in  quite  young 
buds ;  and  when  the  nuclear  body  is  seen  through  the  vacuole 
we  get  an  appearance  which  recalls  at  once  the  structure  of 
the  nucleus  in  higher  plants  (Fig.  7). 

That  there  is  reason  for  regarding  the  vacuole  as  possessii^ 
some  of  the  attributes  of  a  nucleus  will  be  seen  in  what 
follows;  for  both  Eisenchitz  ('95)  and  Macallum  ('95)  had 
given  indications  of  such  a  possibility  in  their  memoirs ;  and 
I  was  able  also  to  show  ('97)  that  in  addition  to  the  nuclear 
body,  there  is  a  granular  network  present  in  the  cell  in  close 
contact  with  it  which  resists  the  action  of  digestive  fluids  and 
is  coloured  intensely  by  nuclear  stains. 

In  order  to  sec  the  exact  relation  of  the  nuclear  body  to 
the  vacuole  it  is  necessary  to  examine  Yeasts  at  difTerent 
stages  of  fermentation,  for  there  are  two  kinds  of  vacuoles, 
if  we  may  speak  of  them  as  vacuoles — nuclear  vacuoles,  as 
I  propose  for  the  present  to  call  them,  and  glycc^^en-vacuoles. 
The  former  are  visible  most  clearly  in  Yeast-cells  fluring  the 
first  few  hours  of  fermentation;  the  latter  are  gradually 
formed  as  fermentation  proceeds,  and  are  generally  of  such 
a  size  as  to  completely  fill  the  cell,  leaving  the  nuclear  body 
and  a  thin  lining  layer  of  protoplasm  on  the  wall  of  the  cell. 

Yeast-cells  taken  three  hours  after  the  commencement 

N  n  2 
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of  fermentation,  and  stained  according  to  the  method  already 
described,  in  methyl-green  and  eosin,  for  a  few  seconds, 
washed  in  water  and  examined  in  dilute  glycerin,  showed 
the  following  structure  in  different  cases  :  — 

I.  A  small  vacuole  (nuclear  vacuole)  containing  granules 
and  a  delicate  network  stained  green  or  blue,  and  a  few 
granules  which  remain  unstained ;  a  layer  of  granular 
protoplasm  stained  pink,  and  a  nuclear  body  in  close 
contact  with  the  vacuole,  but  never  inside  it,  also  stained 
pink  or  reddish  blue  (Figs.  1-4). 

%.  Small  cells  stained  intense  green  all  through,  with 
a  nuclear  body  (green),  vacuole  and  granular  contents  (green), 
and  homogeneous  protoplasm  (green)  (Fig.  31). 

3.  Small  cells  with  numerous  vacuoles  in  a  homogeneous 
protoplasm,  and  a  nuclear  body,  all  stained  intense  green, 
or  in  some  cases  with  vacuoles  and  nuclear  body  green, 
protoplasm  blue.  Sometimes  the  nuclear  body  was  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  vacuoles,  sometimes  on  one  side  of  them 
(Figs.  28-30). 

4.  Cells  with  nuclear  body  blue,  vacuole  and  contents  blue, 
protoplasm  pink. 

5.  Small  cells  with  apparently  no  nuclear  body,  but  with 
protoplasm  and  vacuole  stained  intense  green.  The  absence 
of  a  nuclear  body  is  only  apparent  however,  for  on  carefully 
washing  out  the  stain  it  is  brought  into  view,  and  in  methyl- 
green  and  fuchsin  by  sufficient  washing  out  it  is  always 
visible,  stained  red. 

6.  Cells  in  which  the  vacuole  is  surrounded  more  or  less 
completely  by  granules,  which  are  stained  blue.  The  vacuole 
contains  very  little  stainable  substance  in  most  cases 
(Fig.  10), 

7.  Cells  here  and  there  with  nuclear  body  blue,  a  vacuole 
present  but  not  well  marked,  pink  protoplasm,  and  a  number 
of  granules  (blue)  scattered  through  the  protoplasm. 

«.  Cells  in  which  a  vacuole  is  not  visible,  but  in  its  place 
a  more  or  less  regular  granular  network  in  contact  with  the 
nuclear  body  (Fig.  9). 
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Staining  in  methyl-green  and  fuchsin  for  a  few  seconds 
produces  the  same  cflect,  but  the  nuclear  body  stains  red, 
and  the  vacuole  and  its  contents  are  not  so  clearly  diflfer- 
entiated.  Nevertheless,  with  careful  staining  good  results  are 
obtained.  In  successful  preparations  the  nuclear  body  is 
bright  red,  the  vacuole  and  its  network  deep  blue,  the  proto- 
plasm faintly  stained  blue.  In  some  respects  this  is  a  more 
useful  combination  than  methyl-green  and  eosin. 

In  aniline- water-safranin,  the  vacuolar  network  stains  bright 
red,  the  nuclear  body  and  the  protoplasm  light  red. 

In  Delafield*s  haematoxylin — a  solution  which  had  been 
kept  a  long  time— the  nuclear  body  stains  light  red,  the 
vacuolar  network  and  granules  deeper  red.  By  the  method 
of  Heidenhain  the  nuclear  body  stains  deep  blue  or  blacky  the 
vacuole  and  contents  lighter  blue  or  black,  the  protoplasm 
remaining  colourless  or  only  faintly  stained. 

The  nuclear  body  is  always  in  close  contact  with  the 
vacuole,  and  appears  to  be  very  intimately  connected  with 
it  Even  when  from  whatever  cause  any  contraction  of  the 
vacuole  takes  place,  the  nuclear  body  always  remains  in  close 
contact  with  it,  and  one  is  never  able  to  see  any  divisions 
between  the  two  (Fig.  27).  Granules  inside  the  vacuole  are 
often  seen  in  contact  with  the  nuclear  body,  and  in  some 
cases  appear  as  if  about  to  become  absorbed  into  it.  It 
seems  likely  that  as  the  cells  become  older  the  contents 
of  the  vacuole  may  in  part  become  absorbed  into  the  nuclear 
body. 

The  appearance  of  the  vacuole  varies  in  different  cells.  In 
some  ceils  it  is  large  and  contains  very  little  stainable  matter ; 
in  other  cells  it  is  small  and  often  contains  a  dense  mass 
of  stainable  substance.  The  stainable  substance  in  the 
vacuoles  is  partly  in  the  form  of  a  network,  partly  in  the 
form  of  granules.  In  some  cells  the  network  is  distinctly 
granular,  in  others  it  consists  of  very  fine,  delicate  threads. 
In  some  vacuoles  there  is  sometimes  a  large,  sometimes  a 
small,  central  portion  which  stains  deeply  and  b  surrounded 
by  delicate  threads  connecting  it  to  the  membrane  of  the 
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vacuole ;  this  has  the  appearance  of  a  nucleolus,  but  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  by  its  staining  properties  from  the  other 
substance  in  the  vacuole,  and  its  shape  is  also  irregular  in 
many  cases^  although  it  often  is  distinctly  spherical.  The 
network  structure  of  many  or  most  of  the  vacuoles  recalls 
very  distinctly  the  structure  of  the  nucleus  in  the  higher 
plants  in  the  resting  stage  (Fig.  4),  and  its  reaction  towards 
stain  is  distinctly  comparable  to  this  also,  although  somewhat 
masked  by  the  deeply  stainable  character  of  the  protoplasm. 
The  contents  of  the  vacuole  seem  to  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  chromatin^  as  shown  by  its  reaction  towards  stains, 
especially  methyl-green,  and  its  insolubility  in  digestive  fluid. 
In  some  cells  all  the  chromatin-substance  appears  to  reside 
in  the  vacuole,  in  others  it  is  diffused  through  the  protoplasm, 
and  in  some  cells  it  appears  in  the  nuclear  body.  The  first 
condition  is  found  in  young,  actively-growing  cells  three  or 
four  hours  after  fermentation. 

The  nuclear  vacuole  may  persist  but  a  short  time  as  such. 
At  quite  an  early  stage  in  the  fermentation  we  find  several 
cells  in  which  a  distinct  vacuole  is  not  to  be  seen,  but  only 
a  granular  network  in  contact  with  the  nuclear  body;  and 
as  fermentation  proceeds  still  further,  the  vacuole  disappears 
from  nearly  all  the  cells,  leaving  only  this  irregular  granular 
network  in  contact  with  the  nuclear  body.  On  staining  in 
methyl-green  and  eosin,  both  the  nuclear  body  and  the 
granular  network  around  it  are  now  found  to  stain  intensely 
green  or  blue,  apparently  indicating  that  a  portion  of  the 
green-staining  substance  has  been  taken  up  into  the  nuclear 
body  (Figs.  21-27).  The  nuclear  body  at  this  stage  is 
generally  found  closely  pressed  to  the  cell-wall  by  the  mass 
of  glycogen  which  has  appeared  in  the  cell  as  a  result  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  nutriment  (Fig.  25). 

With  methyl-green  and  fuchsin,  the  nuclear  body  at  this 
stage  still  stains  red,  but  with  a  slight  tinge  of  blue  in  most 
cases,  and  the  granular  substance  in  close  proximity  to  it 
stains  blue.  The  other  contents  of  the  cell  stain  pink.  The 
granules   are   sometimes   placed   in  a   more  or  less  regular 
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^roup  on  one  side  of  the  nuclear  body,  sometimes  they 
surround  it  on  all  sides,  and  occasionally  they  arc  found 
distributed  through  the  protoplasm  (Figs.  21-27).  In  these 
older  cells  of  Yeast,  where  the  nucleus  is  restricted  to  the 
celUwall  by  the  large  glycogen- vacuole,  the  nuclear  body 
is  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  vacuolar  network  in  which 
granules  may  or  may  not  occur  (Fig.  26).  This  vacuolar 
network  is  sometimes  very  regularly  placed  around  the 
nucle«ir  body,  which  then  looks  as  if  surrounded  by  a  halo, 
and  has  occasionally  given  rise  to  a  false  interpretation  of  its 
structure.  This  was  es|)ecially  well  seen  in  some  specimens 
of  5.  Cereinsiae,  Hansen  I,  which  had  been  sent  to  me  in 
corrosive  sublimate  solution  by  Dr.  Hansen  (Fig.  26). 

On  treating  fresh  Yeast  with  digestive  fluid  (pepsin-glycerin) 
for  twenty-four  hours,  a  reduction  in  the  stainablecell-contents 
is  observed.  In  many  cells  a  somewhat  large,  irregular 
granular  mass  is  the  only  portion  which  stains  deeply;  in 
others,  two  or  sometimes  three  such  masses  arc  observed,  all 
connected  together  by  deeply-stained  granular  strands.  I  was 
at  first  much  puzzled  by  this,  as  no  nuclear  body  was  visible  ; 
but  on  repeating  the  experiment  with  a  more  careful  staining, 
I  found  the  nuclear  body  reduced  in  size  and  masked  by  the 
more  deeply-stained  granules  around  it.  The  granular 
substance  in  contact  with  the  nuclear  body  varies  much  in 
si/e  and  sha|)e,  and  is  sometimes  at  some  distance  away 
from  it,  but  is  always  connected  with  it  by  means  of  deeply- 
stained  strands.  The  nuclear  body  stains  much  less  deeply 
than  this  granular  mass,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  consists  of  the  much  contracted  and  in  |>art  disin- 
tegrated nuclear  vacuole.  In  older  cells  in  which  the  nuclear 
ap|>aratus  had  become  restricted  to  the  wall  of  the  cell  by  the 
glycogen-vacuole,  the  whole  mass  nuclear  body  and  granules 
—stained  the  same  grecn-bluc  colour  in  methyl-green  and 
cosin  and  of  the  same  intensity,  an  indication  that  at  this 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  cell  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  chromatin  is  taken  up  into  the  nuclear  body. 

In  J^.  Ladwigii  and   5.  faster iamus  the  structure  of  ihr 
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nuclear  apparatus  is  in  the  main  similar  to  that  of  S,  Cerevisiae 
(Figs.  41-53).  The  nuclear  vacuole  seems  to  persist  for 
a  longer  time  however,  as  it  does  in  compressed  Yeast.  The 
nuclear  body  is  in  close  contact  with  the  vacuole  as  a  rule, 
but  occasionally  it  may  be  separated  some  distance  from  it 
(Fig.  50).  One  often  finds  that  a  definite  generally  curved 
row  of  granules  extends  from  the  nuclear  vacuole  through  the 
protoplasm  to  one  or  both  ends  of  the  cell  (Figs.  43,  49,  50). 
In  addition  to  the  chromatin-vacuole,  there  are  one  or  two 
large  vacuoles  present  normally  in  a  cell  in  the  resting 
condition.  As  in  5.  Cerevisiae,  there  may  be  two  or  more 
small  vacuoles  present  in  young  cells  in  place  of  one  (Fig. 

44,  48). 

Origin  of  the  Vacuole. 

Young  cells  often  contain  numerous  vacuoles  surrounding 
the  nuclear  body  (Figs.  a8,  29,  30,  32).  Some  of  these 
vacuoles  are  very  small  and  are  nearly  filled  up  completely 
by  a  granule  which  stains  an  intense  green,  and  thus  appears 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  chromatin  (Fig.  28).  Under  a  low 
power  these  small  vacuoles  present  the  appearance  of  granules 
merely,  and  would  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  ordinary  granules 
of  a  Yeast-cell ;  but  under  a  high  power  their  vacuolar  nature 
can  be  easily  made  out  in  well-stained  specimens.  It  is 
difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  vacuoles  arise 
in  some  way  in  connexion  with  the  granules.  As  the  cell 
grows  the  vacuoles  gradually  fuse  together  to  form  the  single 
vacuole  in  close  contact  with  the  nuclear  body. 

I  have  observed  the  same  phenomenon  in  young  Fungus- 
hyphae,  probably  Mticor^  which  constantly  occur  among  the 
Yeast-cells  in  my  cultures.  In  these  hyphae  the  nuclei 
appear  to  be  homogeneous  in  structure,  and  indeed  stain  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  nuclei  of  the  Yeast-cells  near 
them.  In  all  the  younger  hyphae  large  vacuoles  can  be  seen 
containing  a  substance  staining  green  just  as  occurs  in  Yeast- 
cells,  and  these  large  vacuoles  arise  by  the  fusion  of  numerous 
smaller  ones. 
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The  single  nuclear  vacuole  of  the  Yeast-cell  thus  has  its 
origin  in  many  cases  from  a  fusion  of  numerous  small 
vacuoles,  and  these  smaller  vacuoles  are  developed  in  all 
probability  from  the  granules  in  the  protoplasm. 

There  are  some  small  cells  however  which  contain  only 
one  vacuole.  This,  as  we  shall  sec  later,  probably  arises  by 
a  division  of  the  parent  vacuole  in  the  mother-cell. 

Glyccxjen- Vacuoles. 

Errera  (•82.  «>.  '98).  Clautriau  (96).  and  others  have 
shown  that  the  Yeast -cell  contains  glycogen.  It  is  not  equally 
abundant  in  all  stages  of  growth.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
fermentation  it  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  later  stages. 
As  fermentation  proceeds  the  glycogen  is  used  up.  and  finally 
in  old  cultures  practically  no  glycogen  is  to  be  seen,  a  few 
cells  here  and  there  only  exhibiting  the  characteristic  reaction 
when  treated  with  iodine. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  glycogen  is  located  in  a  large 
vacuole  in  each  cell  which  appears  shortly  after  fermentation 
has  commenced  ;  but  during  the  first  two  or  three  hours  the 
glycogen  when  present  is  mainly  diffused  through  the  proto- 
plasm.  In  the  glycogen-containing  cells  when  stained  with 
iodine,  the  nucleus  is  generally  visible  as  a  transparent,  colour- 
less or  slightly  greenish  refractive  body,  sometimes  spherical, 
sometimes  flattened  against  the  cell-wall  (Figs.  a.)-a5).  Some* 
times  the  entire  cell-contents,  with  the  exception  of  a  thin 
lining-layer  of  protoplasm  on  the  cell-wall,  consist  of  this 
substance,  which  according  to  Errera  ('85)  doubtless  plays  the 
same  part  as  starch  in  the  higher  plants. 

So  far  as  can  be  observed  at  present,  the  glycogen  is  located 
in  a  special  glycogen-vacuole.  It  never  appears,  or  only  to 
a  slight  extent,  in  the  nuclear  vacuole.  If  a  cell  containing 
glycogen  be  stained  for  a  few  seconds  in  acetic  methyl-green, 
the  nuclear  body  and  lining-layer  of  protoplasm  become 
stained.  If  now  a  solution  of  iodine  be  added  and  the  cells 
mounted  in  dilute  glycerine,  a  beautiful  double  colouration 
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will  be  observed,  differentiating  the  protoplasm  and  nuclear 
body  and  producing  a  clear  definition  of  the  glycogen-vacuole. 


General  Considerations. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  there  are  two  structures  in  the 
Yeast-cell  which  together  appear  to  represent  the  nucleus 
of  the  higher  plants — the  nuclear  body  and  the  nuclear  vacuole. 
One  of  these — the  nuclear  body — is  a  permanent  constituent 
of  the  cell ;  the  other  is  not.  The  nuclear  vacuole,  when  it 
is  present,  possesses  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  chromatin- 
network  of  the  nucleus  of  the  higher  plants,  and  in  many 
cases  presents  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  it.  The  chro- 
matin may  be,  and  often  is,  very  abundant.  But  the  fact 
that  the  vacuole  containing  it  may  disappear,  leaving  the 
chromatin  more  or  less  completely  disseminated  through  the 
protoplasm'  without  the  formation  of  chromosomes,  except 
perhaps  during  the  divisions  leading  to  the  fprmation  of 
spores,  seems  to  indicate  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  body 
of  much  simpler  construction  than  the  nucleus  of  the  higher 
plants;  and  it  may  be  that  this  nuclear  vacuole  represents 
merely  a  store  of  chromatin-material  for  the  use  of  the  celL 

In  the  vegetative  cells  of  other  Fungi  we  appear  to  have 
at  certain  stages  a  similar  structure.  Vuillemin  (Etudes 
biologiques  sur  les  Champignons,  p.  7)  has  shown  that,  in 
the  hyphae  of  Entomophthora  glaeospora,  one  finds  here  and 
there,  in  contact  with  a  nucleus,  clear  spheres  surrounded 
by  a  delicate  membrane,  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
vacuoles  but  as  being  of  a  nuclear  nature;  and  I  have 
observed  in  the  young  hyphae  of  a  Fungus,  probably  Mucor^ 
a  similar  occurrence  of  chromatin-containing  vacuoles. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  vegetative  cells  of  other 
members  of  this  group  of  plants  may  possibly  show  that 
it  is  not  uncommon. 

The  structure  which  we  have  called  the  nuclear  body 
resembles  in  many  ways  in  its  reactions  the  nucleolus  of  the 
higher  plants ;  and  the  fact  that  it  may  under  certain  con- 
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ditions  contain  chromatin-substancc,  recalls  the  structure 
observed  in  such  cells  as  those  of  Spirogyra  and  perhaps 
the  young  cells  at  the  apex  of  the  root  in  Phaseolus,  in  which 
much  if  not  all  of  the  chromatin  resides  in  the  nucleolus. 

We  may  I  think  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  the  nuclear 
apparatus  of  the  Yeast-plant  consists  of  (1)  a  nucleolus,  of 
homogeneous  structure,  the  nucleus  of  the  majority  of  previous 
observers;  and  (2)  a  store  of  chromatin  which  may  occur 
cither  {a)  in  a  network  enclosed  in  a  vacuole  in  close  contact 
with  the  nucleolus,  or  (b)  in  a  network  in  direct  contact  with 
the  nucleolus,  or  (c)  disseminated  through  the  protoplasm. 
The  chromatin  is  under  certain  conditions  taken  up  into 
the  nucleolus,  viz.  in  spore-formation,  or  in  the  later  stages  of 
fermentation  when  it  seems  to  be  very  abundant  in  the  cell. 

Further,  if  wc  regard  it  as  a  simple  form  of  nucleus  it 
may  be  either  (1)  a  primitive  structure  representing  an  early 
stage  in  the  phylogeny  of  the  nucleus;  or  (2)  a  degenerate 
nucleus  such  as  might  be  the  result  of  the  degradation  of  the 
Yeast- Fungi  from  higher  forms,  as  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  the  case ;  or  (3)  a  special  adaptation  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Yeast-plant  lives  and  its  rapid  vegetative 
reproduction  by  budding. 

The  latter  alternative  is  supported  to  some  extent  by  the 
phenomena  which  occur  during  spore*formation  in  the  Hyme* 
nomycetes.  In  the  basidia,  when  the  spores  are  formed,  four 
nuclei  are  present,  each  |X)8scssing  the  normal  structure  of 
a  nucleus*  But  before  they  pass  into  the  spores  everything 
seems  to  disappear  except  the  nucleoli,  which  are  left  free 
in  the  protoplasm  at  the  base  of  the  sterignoata.  This  sepa- 
ration of  the  nucleolus  from  the  rest  of  the  nucleus  is  probably 
a  special  adaptation  due  to  the  necessity  of  |)assing  through 
the  narrow  neck  of  the  sterigma  into  the  spore ;  and  one  can 
readily  understand  how  valuable  such  an  adaptation  would 
t>e  to  the  Yeast-cell  with  its  very  rapid  vegetative  rcpro* 
duction,  and  how  likely  it  is  that  such  a  conditk>n  of  its 
nucleus  should  become  a  more  or  less  permanent  one  as  long 
as  vegetative  reproduction  is  unchecked. 
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As  to  the  first  alternative,  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  the  cytology  of  the  Yeast-Fungi  and  other  low  forms  of 
Fungi  as  an  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  the  very  fascinating 
problem  of  the  phylogeny  of  the  nucleus  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon.  There  is  in  these  lower  forms  a  wide  field 
of  research  open,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  chemist 
and  cytologist  may  be  very  fruitful  of  results. 

The  comparison  which  might  be  made  between  the  nuclear 
apparatus  of  the  Yeast-plant  and  that  of  some  of  the 
Infusoria  is  an  obvious  one,  but  it  seems  to  be  only  a 
superficial  resemblance.  The  terms  '  nucleus '  and '  nucleolus ' 
were  rejected  for  the  macro-  and  micro-nucleus  of  the  Infusoria 
because  they  possessed  neither  the  structure  nor  the  physio- 
logical sig^nification  of  the  nucleolus  and  nucleus  of  ordinary 
cells  (see  Traits  de  Zool.  Concrete,  Delage  and  Herouard, 
1896,  p.  410,  tome  i).  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  nuclear  vacuole  and  nucleolus  of  the  Yeast-plant  can 
be  very  definitely  compared  to  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus 
of  ordinary  cells. 

The  structure  of  the  simple  nuclear  apparatus  of  the 
Yeast-cell  may  possibly  afford  some  clue  to  the  structure 
of  the  protoplast  of  the  Bacteria  and  Cyanophyceae.  The 
comparison,  which  may  possibly  be  made  of  the  central  body 
of  the  latter  with  the  nuclear  body  of  Yeast,  is  at  once 
apparent ;  and  the  appearances  often  presented  by  the  larger 
Bacteria  when  compared  with  such  elongated  forms  as 
%S.  mycodermay  S.  pastor ianus,  S,  Ludwigii,  are  very  striking. 

Budding. 

In  the  process  of  bud-formation,  both  the  vacuole,  when  it 
is  present,  and  the  nucleolus  take  part.  In  those  cases  where 
the  nuclear  vacuole  is  not  present,  the  granular  network,  or 
group  of  granules  which  represents  it,  takes  part  in  the 
process.  The  former  is  found  chiefly  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  fermentation,  the  latter  during  the  later  stages. 

When  the  bud  first  appears  on  the  mother-cell  the  nucleolus 
is  found  exactly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cell  with  the 
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vacuole  between  it  and  the  bud  (Fig.  10).  At  first  the  young 
bud  contains  protoplasm  only,  but  as  development  proceeds 
the  nuclear  vacuole  t>cgins  to  pass  into  it  (Fig.  11).  Then 
the  nucleolus  makes  its  way  to  the  base  of  the  opening 
of  the  mother-cell  into  the  bud  and  at  once  begins  to  divide 
(Figs.  12-15).  The  vacuole  at  the  same  time  divides. 
The  products  of  division  are  unequal,  the  smaller  portion  is 
found  in  the  daughter-cell,  the  larger  portion  in  the  mother- 
cell  ;  but  both  portions  remain  connected  together  for  some 
time  by  a  granular  thread  (Figs.  14-16,  iK).  The  division 
of  the  nucleolus  takes  place  in  a  very  simple  fashion  either  in 
the  mother-cell  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  in  the  neck 
connecting  it  to  the  daughter-cell  (Figs.  16-at).  In  the 
former  case  it  becomes  elongated,  and  constricted  in  the 
middle,  finally  separating  into  two  equal  or  nearly  equal 
|X)rtions,  one  of  which  then  makes  its  way  through  the 
narrow  neck  into  the  daughter-cell  (Fig^.  19-21,  52).  In 
the  latter  case  the  nucleolus  puts  out  a  projection  into  the 
narrow  opening  between  the  two  cells  which  makes  its  way 
into  the  daughter-cell.  When  about  half  of  it  has  passed 
through,  division  takes  place  and  two  equal  portions  are 
formed,  one  in  the  mother-cell,  the  other  in  the  daughter-cell 
(Figs.  16,  17,  53).  This  method  is  the  one  more  commonly 
found  in  J^\  Crrevisiae;  the  other  occurs  more  commonly  in 
S.  Lttdwigii  and  S,  fiasiifriaftus,  and  occasionally  in  5.  Cere^ 
xisiiu  also.  As  soon  as  the  two  nuclear  bodies  are  separated 
from  one  another  they  move  away  to  opposite  ends  of  their 
respective  cells  (Fig.  18);  the  granular  thread  between  the 
two  vacuoles  is  broken,  and  the  division  of  the  nuclear 
apparatus  is  complete. 

When  the  nuclear  vacuole  is  not  present,  the  granular 
network  in  contact  with  the  nucleolus  undergoes  a  division 
mto  two  more  or  less  equal  portions  either  in  the  mother-cell 
(Fig.  21)  or  in  the  neck  joining  it  to  the  daughter-cell 
(Fig.  17);  but  in  either  case  a  granular  thread  is  drawn  out 
between  them,  and  remains  until  all  connexion  between  the 
two  cells  ceases. 
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The  granules  which  thus  pass  into  the  young  bud  seem  to 
develop  in  some  way  into  the  small  vacuoles  often  found  in 
young  cells,  by  the  fusion  of  which  the  single  large  vacuole  is 
formed. 

Spore-Formation. 

The  following  is  a  very  easy  method  of  obtaining  spores. 
Fresh  compressed  Yeast  is  placed  in  a  dilute  sugar-solution 
(about  5  yj  in  an  ordinary  glass  tumbler,  and  left  to  ferment 
at  the  ordinary  summer  temperature  of  a  room.  The  surface 
of  the  liquid  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  scum,  due  to  the 
fermentation  at  once  set  up,  part  of  which  is  left  sticking  to 
the  sides  of  the  glass  as  the  liquid  evaporates.  In  the  course 
of  forty-eight  hours  the  cells  in  the  scum  on  the  side  of  the 
glass  begin  to  sporulate,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  a  large 
number  of  cells  are  obtained  with  spores  in  all  stages  of 
development.  The  method  is  a  simple  one,  and  has  never 
failed  to  produce  spores  in  large  numbers.  Spores  are  also 
easily  obtained  when  a  thin  layer  of  compressed  Yeast  is 
spread  over  blotting-paper  which  has  been  soaked  in  5"*/^ 
sugar-solution,  and  kept  moist  in  a  shallow  dish  covered  by 
a  glass  plate.  The  sugar-solution  seems  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  spores  more  freely  than  the  plaster  slabs  soaked  in 
water. 

The  spores  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  staining  cover- 
glass  preparations  in  fuchsin  as  recommended  for  the  spores 
of  Bacteria.  This  stains  only  the  ripe  spores.  The  immature 
spores  can  be  made  visible  by  subsequent  staining  in  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  methylene-blue.  In  successful  prepara- 
tions the  ripe  spores  are  red,  unripe  spores  blue,  and  the 
protoplasm  light  red. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  cell,  leading  up  to  the 
formation  of  the  spores,  can  be  observed  in  fresh  living  cells, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  stain  them  very  carefully  to  observe  the 
details  of  the  process.  The  two  best  stains  for  the  purpose 
are  the  combination  carmine  and  nigrosin,  and  the  solution  of 
gentian-violet  in  aniline-water.     Other  stains  have  been  found 
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useful,  but  these  two  have  given  ine  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  satisfactory  preparations,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  washing  out  the  stain  so  that 
the  cells  are  neither  too  deeply  nor  too  lightly  stained. 

In  the  process  of  spore-formation  as  seen  in  the  living  cell, 
the  protoplasm  first  of  all  becomes  filled  with  bright  refractive 
granules,  most  of  them  exhibiting  a  Brownian  movement 
(Figs.  34-40).  The  nuclear  body  can  generally  be  vety 
easily  seen,  and  one  vacuole  only  is  present  in  most  cells. 
Then  the  vacuole  disappears,  its  place  being  taken  by  two  or 
more  smaller  ones,  which  are  still  further  subdivided  until 
finally  the  protoplasm  appears  stnictureless,  or  in  favourable 
s()ecimens  exhibits  the  foam-structure  described  by  Rutschli. 
The  nucleolus  at  the  same  time  moves  towards  the  centre  of 
the  cell  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  bright  granules. 
A  condensation  of  the  protoplasm  to^^'ards  the  centre  or  one 
side  of  the  cell  now  takes  place,  and  gradually  the  s|x>res  are 
separated  out  by  a  division  of  this  protoplasm  into  two  or 
more  rounded  masses,  each  of  which  becomes  surrounded  by 
a  membrane  and  gradually  ripens  into  a  spore. 

From  an  examination  of  well-stained  specimens,  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  nuclear  apparatus  have  been  followed. 
Shortly  after  the  Yeast-cells  have  been  placed  in  the  sugar- 
solution,  the  nuclear  vactiole  which  contains  a  deeply-stained 
sphere  or  network  of  chroroattn-like  substance — the  nucleolus 
of  Janssens  and  Leblanc— begins  to  divide,  first  of  all  into 
two.  then  probably  by  further  division  into  numerous  smaller 
l>ortions,  until  finally  a  delicate  foam-structure  of  the  proto- 
plasm is  produced  and  the  chromatin- substance  becomes 
distributed  through  the  protoplasm.  The  nucleolus  is  found 
near  the  centre  or  one  side  of  the  cell  at  this  stage  and  is 
slightly  less  deeply  stained  than  the  protoplasm  (Fig.  54). 

At  this  stage  the  nucleolus  is  \*ery  clearly  seen,  but  in  the 
earlier  stages  it  is  visible  only  after  very  careful  staining. 
This  has  led  Janssens  and  Leblanc  to  make,  I  think,  a  very 
curious  but  perhaps  natural  mistake.  The  primary  division 
of  the  VMUOte  kMo  two   '     nwibcd  by  them  as  the  division 
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of  the  nucleus.  At  a  later  stage  these  two  nuclei  disappear, 
but  in  their  place  a  single  large  nucleus  is  found.  From 
this  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  nuclei  fuse 
together  again,  and  that  the  process  may  be  regarded  as 
a  conjugation  of  two  nuclei,  transforming  the  cell  into  an 
egg,  '  Ces  deux  nqyauXy  en  se  conjuguant,  transforment  cette 
cellule  en  un  oeuf*  As  I  have  shown  above,  their  first  two 
nuclei  are  produced  by  division  of  the  vacuole,  their  single 
large  nucleus  found  at  a  later  stage  is  probably  the  nucleolus. 

In  the  cell  at  this  stage  the  protoplasm  is  uniformly 
stained  rather  more  deeply  than  the  nucleolus.  In  preparations 
stained  with  gentian-violet,  the  nuclear  body  is  light  blue, 
the  protoplasm  reddish  blue,  with  a  number  of  minute 
granules  scattered  through  it. 

This  stage  gradually  passes  into  one  in  which  the  peri- 
pheral layer  of  the  protoplasm  loses  its  capacity  for  stains, 
leaving  the  central  portion  more  deeply  stained  than  before 
(Fig.  55).  Numerous  deeply-stained  granules  at  the  same 
time  appear,  chiefly  around  the  outside  of  the  deeply-stained 
central  protoplasmic  mass  (Figs.  56,  57).  This  stage  appears 
to  correspond  with  that  stage  in  the  living  condition  of  the 
cell  which  has  been  described  as  a  condensation  of  the  pro- 
toplasm either  towards  the  centre  or  to  one  side  of  the  cell. 
At  the  same  time  the  nucleolus  itself  undergoes  a  change. 
Its  central  portion  becomes  more  deeply  stained  than  its 
peripheral  portion  (Fig.  56),  presenting  an  appearance 
strikingly  similar  to  that  which  I  have  observed  constantly 
in  the  nucleoli  of  sections,  stained  with  gentian-violet,  of  the 
root-apex  of  PhaseoluSy  just  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
chromosomes.  This  stage  is  succeeded  by  one  in  which  the 
central  deeply-stained  mass  of  protoplasm  decreases  in  size, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  central  deeply-stained  granular 
mass  in  the  nucleolus  becomes  larger  (Figs.  57,  58).  We 
are  I  think  justified  therefore  in  concluding  that  the  increase 
in  the  stainable  material  of  the  nucleolus  is  due  to  the 
absorption  of  stainable  substance  from  the  surrounding 
protoplasm. 
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The  nucleolus  now  begins  to  divide.  Its  outline  becomes 
slightly  irregular,  and  the  deeply  stained  granular  mass 
becomes  more  prominent.  Then  an  elongation  of  the  nucle- 
olus takes  place  (Fig.  60),  and  \vc  have  gradually  formed 
a  long  row  of  granules  surrounded  by  a  lightly  stained  blue 
substance,  derived  from  the  nuclear  body^  stretching  across 
the  cell  either  in  a  longitudinal  or  a  transverse  direction  (Figs. 
61-63).  These  granules  gradually  become  separated  into 
two  groups  by  constriction,  but  they  remain  connected  together 
for  some  time  by  a  less  deeply  stained  substance  drawn  out 
between  them  (Figs.  64, 65,  &c.).  Finally  complete  separation 
is  effected  and  two  daughter- nucleoli  are  produced  (Fig.  68). 
Each  one  then  divides  again  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  the  line  of  division  of  one  is  perpendicular  to  that 
of  the  other,  to  that  the  two  dividing  nuclei  often  present  the 
aspect  of  a  cross  (Figs.  69,  70,  72).  Further  divisions  may 
take  place  leading  to  the  formation  of  as  many  as  eight  nuclei 
(Fig.  71),  but  in  most  cells  only  four  arc  produced  (Figs.  73- 
7;,).  Each  of  the  four  nucleoli  thus  formed  becomes 
surrounded  by  protoplasm  and  a  thin  cell-membraoe,  and 
thus  constitutes  a  spore  lying  free  in  the  remainder  of  the 
protoplasm  (Figs.  76-78).  The  spores  are  at  first  very 
small,  but  they  gradually  increase  in  size  at  the  expense  of 
the  surrounding  protoplasm,  a  thick  cell-wall  being  produced 
around  each,  until  finally  they  completely  fill  the  mother- 
cell,  the  wall  of  which  at  this  stage  is  in  consequence  not 
easily  visible.  They  are  then  mature  and  enter  upon  a  resting* 
sUge, 

The  process  of  nuclear  division  just  described  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  a  case  of  direct  division  in  which  the  chromatin- 
substance  is  previously  taken  up  into  the  nucleolus  and 
separa^ted  out  in  the  form  of  granules,  which  ultimately  divide 
into  two  equal  or  nearly  equal  groups.  But  it  may  possibly 
be  regarded  as  a  very  simple  case  of  kar>'okinesis,  if  we  look 
U{>on  the  granules  as  chromosomes,  and  the  lightly  stained 
substance  which  surrounds  them  during  division  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  spiodle-figure.    The  difficulty  of  obser\  ing  all 
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the  details  of  the  division  is,  however,  so  great  that  one  must 
be  very  cautious  in  attempting  an  explanation  of  the  facts 
observed. 

Summary. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  here  a  short  summary  of  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  as  a  result  of  this 
investigation. 

I.  All  cells  of  Yeast  contain  a  nuclear  apparatus. 

a.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  fermentation  this  consists  of 
a  nucleolus  in  close  contact  with  a  vacuole  which  contains  a 
granular  chromatin-network,  and  exhibits  a  structure  in  many 
cases  like  the  chromatin-network  of  the  nuclei  of  higher 
plants. 

3.  In  the  later  stages  of  fermentation  the  chromatin- 
containing  vacuole  may  disappear,  its  place  being  taken 
by  a  granular  network  or  a  number  of  chromatin-granules, 
which  may  be  disseminated  through  the  protoplasm  or  grouped 
around  the  nucleolus. 

4.  The  nucleolus  is  present  in  all  cells.  It  appears  to  be 
a  perfectly  homogeneous  body,  which  may,  however,  at  times 
appear  granular  owing  to  the  granules  around  it. 

5.  In  young  cells  numerous  chromatin-vacuoles  are  often 
found.  These  appear  to  fuse  together  to  form  the  single 
vacuole  which  occurs  in  cells  during  the  early  and  sometimes 
later  stages  of  fermentation. 

6.  In  the  process  of  budding,  the  division  of  the  nuclear 
apparatus  does  not  exhibit  any  definite  stages  of  karyokinesis. 
It  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  direct  division  of  the  nucle- 
olus into  two  equal  or  nearly  equal  parts,  accompanied  by 
division  of  the  chromatin-vacuole,  network,  or  granules. 

7.  The  nucleolus  divides  either  in  the  neck  joining  the 
bud  to  the  mother-cell,  or  more  rarely  in  the  mother-cell 
itself,  one  of  the  products  of  division  passing  subsequently 
into  the  bud. 

8.  In  spore-formation,  the  chromatin  disseminated  through 
the  protoplasm  becomes   absorbed  more  or  less  completely 
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into  the  nucleolus,  which  then  dividcft  by  elongation  and  con- 
striction into  two.  During  the  division  deeply  stained  granules 
(chromosomes  ?)  appear  surrounded  by  a  less  deeply  stained 
substance,  which  remains  for  a  time  connecting  thctwodaughter- 
nuclcoli  together.  This  m.iy  perhaps  indicate  a  simple  inter- 
mediate stage  of  karyokincsis. 

9.  Subsequent  divisions  take  place  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  four  (sometimes  more)  nucleoli.  Each  nucleolus  becomes 
surrounded  by  protoplasm  and  a  delicate  membrane,  and  thus 
the  spores  are  formed  standing  free  in  the  remainder  of  the 
protoplasm. 

10.  The  spores  are  at  first  very  small,  but  they  soon  increase 
in  size  ;  the  surrounding  protoplasm  becomes  used  up ;  the 
spore- membranes  increase  in  thickness  until  at  last  in  the 
mature  condition  they  completely  fill  the  mother-cell. 

1 1.  In  5.  Ludwigii  and  S,  pastcrianus  the  structure  of  the 
nuclear  apparatus  is  similar  to  that  in  5.  Crrnnsiae^  and  its 
division  during  the  process  of  budding  appears  to  be  also  the 
same. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES  IN  PLATES 

XXIX  AND  XXX. 

ninstratiiig  Mr.  Wagei^s  Paper  on  the  Nadens  of  the  Yeast-PUuit 

All  the  figures  have  been  drawn  freehand,  with  the  aid  of  Zeiss*s  apochromatic 
a  mm.  aperture  1*4,  and  oculars  8  (  x  iodo),  la  (x  1500),  and  x8  (  x  2250).  In 
most  cases  the  outlines  of  the  cells,  &c.,  have  been  drawn  with  the  aid  of  the 
camera  lucida.  Figs.  1-3,  5-ai,  a8-3ay  and  41-53  have  been  drawn  from 
preparations  stained  in  methyl-green  and  eosin;  Fig.  4,  safranin;  Figs,  a  a -a  7, 
methyl-green  and  fuchsin ;  Figs.  33-40  from  living  cells ;  Figs.  54-57,  60, 6a,  and 
^Sf  gentian-violet ;  Figs.  58,  59,  61,  64,  65,  68,  and  7a>78,  carmine  and  nigrosin  ; 
Figs.  66,  67,  and  69-71,  Heidenhain*s  haematoxylin. 

Saccharon^ces  drevUioi, 

Figs.  1-5,  7-1  a,  14-18,  and  a7-3a,  after  three  hours  in  Pasteur's  solution. 

Fig.  I.  Cell  showing  nuclear  body  and  vacuole  with  network  and  one  deeply 
stained  granule. 

Fig.  a.  Ditto  showing  three  deeply  stained  granules  in  the  vacuole. 

Fig.  3.  Ditto  showing  a  vacuole  not  much  laiger  than  the  nuclear  body. 

Fig.  4.  Cell  containing  a  vacuole  which  shows  the  nudear-like  network  very 
clearly. 

Fig  5.  Cell  with  vacuole  full  of  deeply  stained  substance,  partly  enclosing  the 
nucleolus. 

Fig.  6.  Cell  of  compressed  Yeast — the  vacuole  contains  two  deeply  stained 
granules  and  delicate  threads.  Both  nuclear  body  and  vacuole  are  to  some 
extent  surrounded  by  unstained  granules — Hieronymus*  granules.  Two  hours 
in  sugar-solution. 

Fig.  7.  Cell  showing  nucleolus  as  seen  through  a  vacuole.  The  appearance  is 
presented  of  a  nucleus  with  nuclear  membrane,  &c. 

Fig.  8.  Cell  showing  nucleolus,  in  part  surrounded  by  a  dense  moss  of 
granules. 

Fig.  9.  Shows  the  nucleolus  in  contact  ^^^lh  what  appears  to  be  a  very  definite 
chromatin-network.  Whether  this  is  contained  in  a  vacuole  or  not,  could  not  be 
made  out  clearly. 

Fig.  10.  Shows  the  position  of  the  nucleolus  at  the  time  when  the  cell  begins  to 
bud.  The  vacuole  in  this  case  contains  very  little,  if  any,  stainable  substance,  but 
is  surrounded  by  deeply  stained  granules. 

Fig.  II.  The  vacuole,  with  granular  contents,  is  making  its  way  into  the  young 
bud.     The  nucleolus  still  retains  its  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cell. 

Fig.  12.  The  nucleolus  has  made  its  way  to  the  opening  between  the  bud  .and 
the  parent-cell. 

Fig.  13.  Ditto.  The  vacuole  in  this  case  is  surrounded  by  deeply  stained 
granules.    Seventy- two  hours  in  Pasteur's  solution. 

Fig.  14.  The  nucleolus  puts  out  a  projection  into  the  neck  of  the  budding  celL 
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\\^,  15.  Diuo,  but  a  »lif;htl}-  Utcr  ftiAgc.  The  TtcnoUr  cootcDU  are  very 
abuniUot. 

\'\^.  16.  Slit;hUy  later  Mage  than  Fig.  15,  just  previoM  to  tbe  complete  difUioo 
of  the  nudeoloi.    The  vacuole  ii  unall  and  li  regular  in  kh.ipc. 

Fig.  17.  The  same  itagc  as  Fig.  16.  but  the  vacuole  ha*  nearly  disappeared,  and 
in  it»  place  a  deeply  stained  mass  of  grannies  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
two  cells. 

l-ig.  18.  Comjilctc  separation  of  the  newly  formed  nucleoli  to  opposite  ends  of 
their  respective  cells.  A  granular  thread  it  shourn  draurn  out  between  the  two  from 
the  granular  neiwoik. 

tigs.  10-14.  After  seventy-two  boon  in  Pasteur's  solution. 

Fig.  19.  Shows  the  nucleolus  beginning  to  divide  by  constriction  iu  the  parent- 
cell. 

Fig.  20.  Later  stage  than  Fig.  19,  the  division  is  completed  even  before  the 
vacuole  begins  to  divide. 

Fig.  ii.  I)i«-ision  of  nucleolus  in  the  parent*cell.  A  small  vacuoL*  only  is 
present  but  there  are  a  number  of  deeply  stained  granules,  which  are  separated 
into  two  equal  grou|is  with  a  granular  thread  diawn  out  between  them. 

Fig.  ii.  Show»  the  glycogen- vacuole  beginning  to  form.  The  chroroatin*\acuole 
IS  still  present  with  one  dieply  stained  granule,  and  near  the  nucleolus  numerous 
deeply  stained  granules  arc  to  be  seen. 

hig.  2y  I^ierttage^thc  large  vacuole  is  the  glycogen-vacuole. 

l-ig.  i4.  The  nucleolus,  chiomatin*vacuole,  and  granules  rettiictcd  to  the  wall  of 
the  cell  by  the  glycogen-vacuole. 

Fig.  %%.  S,  Ctrtvisia*^  Hansen  1.  khow»  nucleolus  and  granular  network  and 
large  glycogen-vacuole. 

Fig.  i6.  .V.  drevisiai,  Hansen  I.  shows  a  nucleolus  lying  on  the  wall  of  the 
cell  sui rounded  by  a  lightly  stained  vacuolar  protoplasm,  containing  a  lew  deeply 
stained  granules.  The  remainder  of  the  thin  layer  of  protoplasm  lining  the  cell  is 
granular. 

Fig.  i;.  Cell  showing  the  gradual  formation  of  the  glycogen-vacuole,  and  the 
contraction  of  tbe  chromatin- vacuole.  Note  the  close  attachment  of  the  Utter  to 
the  nucleolus.    The  proti»plasm  contains  numerous  deeply  stained  granules. 

Fig.  iH.  Young  cell  with  numerous  small  vacuoles,  each  enclosing  a  deeply 
stained  granule,  and  some  granules  with  a  vacuole  apparently  just  foimmg  around 
each.     The  whole  of  the  cell  content*  stain  deeply. 

Fig.  i9.  Young  cell  with  three  vacuoles,  each  containing  a  dee|>ly  stained 
granule.  The  cell  contents  stain  deeply.  The  nucleolus  is  only  visible  after  very 
careful  staining. 

Fig.  yy.  Ditto,  with  four  vacuoles. 

Fig.  31.  Young  cell  with  one  vacuole,  containing  a  deeply  stained  grannie  and 
delicate  radiating  threads.     Near  it  a  nucleolus  only  visible  with  difficulty. 

Fig.  3J.  Young  cell  with  nucleolus  in  the  midst  of  a  |«ripheral  ring  of  granules. 
The  whole  cell  is  |iervadcd  by  a  deeply  stainable  substance. 

^^^  33  40*  CompresKd  Yeast  examined  m  the  living  condition.  The  black 
grannies  represent  the  highly  refractive  granules  described  by  llieronymns. 

Fig.  33.  Half  an  hour  after  being  placed  in  5  %  sugar-solntion.  The  nucleolus 
is  visible,  and  is  indicated  by  a  slight  depression  in  the  vacuole.  F*ew  refractive 
granules  picscnt. 
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Fig.  34.  The  nucleolus  is  surrounded  by  the  refiractive  granules,  which  are  now 
more  numerous.  Two  moving  granules  in  the  vacuole.  Two  hours  in  sugar- 
solution. 

Fig.  35.  The  bright  granules  more  numerous.  Two  vacuoles  present  and 
a  nucleolus.     Two  hours  in  sugar-solution. 

Fig.  36.  Shows  three  pairs  of  granules  and  small  groups  on  each  side  of  the 
nucleolus.    Two  hours  in  sugar-solution. 

Fig.  37.  Numerous  vacuoles  appear,  as  a  preliminary  to  spore-formation. 
Three  hours  in  sugar-solution. 

Fig.  38.  Later  stage — the  vacuoles  are  more  numerous,  the  bright  granules 
surround  the  vacuoles.    Three  hours  in  sugar-solution. 

Fig*  39*  "^hc  vacuoles  disappear.  The  protoplasm,  as  shown  by  means  of 
reagents,  exhibits  a  foam-structure  at  this  stage.  Twenty-four  hours  in  sugar- 
solution. 

Fig.  40.  Two  groups  of  granules  on  opposite  sides  of  the  nucleolus  in  a  hyaline 
protoplasm.    Twenty-four  hours  in  sugar-solution. 

S,  Ludwigiu 

Fig.  41.  Cell  showing  chromatin-containing  vacuole  and  nucleolus. 

Fig.  42.  Ditto.  Two  lines  of  granules  run  from  one  end  of  the  cell  to  the 
nuclear  vacuole.  The  figure  shows  the  nucleolus  as  seen  above  the  vacuole,  not 
inside  it 

Fig.  43.  Young  bud  just  forming.  Nucleolus  beginning  to  divide.  One  row  of 
granules  stretching  from  one  end  of  the  cell  to  the  nuclear  vacuole. 

Fig.  44.  Cell  showing  two  vacuoles  and  a  nucleolus  between  them. 

S.  pastorianw. 

Fig.  45.  Cell  showing  two  large  normal  vacuoles,  and  in  the  strand  of  proto- 
plasm across  the  middle  a  nuclear  vacuole  and  a  nucleolus  on  one  side. 

Fig.  46.  Shows  the  nucleolus  as  seen  from  above.  On  focussing  down  the 
vacuole  could  be  seen. 

Fig.  47.  Cell  showing  nucleolus  as  seen  through  the  vacuole. 

Fig.  48.  Cell  with  nucleolus  and  three  small  chromatin- vacuoles. 

Fig.  49.  Cell  showing  nucleolus  at  one  end  surrounded  by  granules  which  are 
connected  to  a  small  vacuole  at  the  other  end  by  a  deeply  stained  row  of 
granules. 

Fig.  50.  Nucleolus  in. the  middle  of  the  cell  in  contact  with  a  curving  line 
of  granules  running  from  a  chromatin-vacuole  at  one  end  to  the  other  end  of 
the  cell. 

Fig.  51.  Cell  with  young  bud.  The  nucleolus  is  in  contact  with  a  vacuole 
containing  a  deeply  stained  granule  and  network. 

Fig.  52.  Later  stage  than  Fig.  51 ;  the  nucleolus  is  beginning  to  divide. 

Fig-  53-  Case  of  budding  in  which  the  nucleolus  is  about  to  divide  in  the  neck 
joining  the  two  cells.  The  daughter-cell  contains  a  chromatin-vacuole  in  close 
contact  with  its  share  of  the  nucleolus. 

Spore-formation, 

Fig.  54.  Cell  just  at  commencement  of  spore- formation — protoplasm  reddish 
blue,  nucleolus  light  blue. 
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Fif;.  55.  Cell  in  which  the  deeply  st&inaMe  labstaDce  U  becoming  concentrated 
in  .-I  central  nias»  of  protopUftm.  The  nnclcului  ktaios  lit;ht  blue  at  before,  bot 
a  little  more  deeply. 

\  t^.  5^».  I^tcr  fXTL^.  The  nucleolus  showt  a  deeply  ttaincd  granalar  substance 
in«ide  or  in  close  contact  with  it. 

\\^,  57.  The  deeply  stained  (^anular  mau  inside  or  in  contact  with  the  nucleolus 
has  increaactl  in  »iie.  The  deeply  stained  central  |>ortion  of  the  protoplasm  is 
surrounded  by  (granules. 

Fi^.  fS.  Later  sta^.    The  deeply  stained  mats  of  protoplasm  it  smaller. 

Fi|;.  59.  Still  later  sta^^e.  The  deeply  stained  nucleolus  it  now  the  moi^t 
prominent  structure. 

Fij*.  60.  Commencement  of  division.  The  nucleolus  and  its  deeply  stained 
mau  IjCf^in  to  elon^^ate. 

F'i|*.  6 1 .  The  deeply  tfained  f^rannlmr  nuu  at  a  later  stage  in  the  process  of 
elon^^ation. 

I-  ig.  63.  Tlie  row  of  deeply  stained  granules  stretching  across  the  cell,  surronnded 
by  a  faintly  stained  substance. 

Fig.  63.  Shows  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  grmnnlar  substance  at  both  ends 
to  form  the  daughter-nucleolL 

Fig.  64.  Complete  set^aration  has  now  taken  place. 

Fig.  65.  Later  ktage  in  the  division  ;  the  two  danghter-nudeoli  are  still  connected 
together  by  a  less  deeply  stained  substance. 

Fig.  ^6.  I >i virion- rtagep  as  shown  in  a  pre|>aration  stained  with  haematoxylin* 
llcidenhain's  method.  One  portion  of  the  protoplasm  is  still  shown  more  deeply 
»taine<l  than  the  other,  with  a  distinct  line  of  separation  between  them. 

Fig.  67.  Same  method  of  preparation.    The  division  is  transverse. 

F'lg.  68.  The  two  groups  of  deeply  stained  granules  completely  leiwrmted,  each 
tunounded  by  a  lets  deeply  stained  substance  with  a  faintly  ttaincd  granular  thread 
drawn  out  between  them. 

Fig.  69.  I>iTision  into  four. 

Fig.  7a  Slightly  later  stage  than  F*ig.  68. 

F'lg.  71.  Shows  a  cell  in  which  division  it  taking  place  into  eight  nncleoli 
instead  of  four. 

F'ig.  7  J.  F'onr  groups  of  deeply  stained  granules,  still  connected  together  by  lest 
deeply  stained  snbstancc.  The  division  apparently  has  taken  place  at  one  end  of 
the  cell. 

F'ig.  73.  Stage  similar  to  Fig.  71,  but  the  groups  of  granules  are  more  irrcgnlarly 
distributed  at  one  end  of  the  cell. 

Fig.  74.  The  four  products  of  the  previous  two  divisions  are  now  lying  in 
a  slightly  more  deeply  stained  portion  of  the  protoplasm  at  one  end  of  the  cell. 

Fig.  75.  later  stage  than  Fig.  74.    The  spore*  lieginning  to  separate  out. 

I*  ig.  76.  The  spores  now  visible,  each  with  a  distinct  outline  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  thin  membrane. 

Fig.  77.  I.ater  »tage.    The  membrane  is  more  distinct. 

Fig.  78.  Same  stage  as  Fig.  77*  bat  five  S|K>ret  shown,  two  tmallcr  than  the 
others.  From  observations  made  recently  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  two 
fuse  together  to  form  one. 
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The  Proteolytic  Enzyme  of  Nepenthes  (II). 


BY 


S.  H.  VINES. 


IN  the  Annals  of  Botany  for  December,  1897, 1  published 
a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  I  adduced  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  evidence  to  prove  that,  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  Dubois  and  Tischutkin,  the  pitcher-liquid  of 
Nefenikis  contains  a  proteolytic  enzyme.  Since  writing  that 
paper  I  have  continued  my  observations,  of  which  I  now  give 
some  account  by  way  of  supplement. 

Activity  of  Pitcher-Liquid. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  that  would  in  any  way  modify  my 
assertion  that  I  have  never  failed  to  obtain  digestion  of  fibrin 
by  the  liquid  in  a  relatively  short  time,  provided  that  the 
liquid  was  duly  acidified.  My  new  observations  refer  to 
the  effect  of  exposure  to  high  temperatures,  of  treatment 
with  alkalies,  and  of  filtration  of  the  liquid,  upon  its  digestive 
activity. 

Heat.  The  following  results  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
general  efTect  of  exposure  to  high  temperatures.  The  method 
of  experiment  was  to  maintain  the  liquid  for  a  given  time  at 
the  required  temperature,  and  then  to  institute  a  digestion- 
experiment,  adding  fibrin  and  the  necessary  acid ;  in  nearly 
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every  case  there  was  a  control  digestion-experiment  with 
unheated  liquids: — 

(March  i,  '98.)  Liquid  heated  to  70-80°  C,  for  15  minutes : 
digestion  of  fibrin  (-05  grm.)  not  complete  in  5  hours,  though  it 
eventually  took  place;  control-experiment,  digestion  complete  in 
2f  hours. 

(March  3.)  Liquid  gradually  heated  from  6o°-8o°  C,  maintained 
at  80°  C.  for  5  minutes,  then  allowed  to  cool :  total  time  of  exposure 
to  heat,  15  minutes;  digestion  not  complete  in  5  hours,  but  within 
20  hours ;  control,  digestion  complete  within  2  hours. 

(March  8.)  Liquid  maintained  at  80°  C.  for  15-20  minutes: 
digestion  not  complete  until  morning  of  the  fourth  day  (March  11); 
control,  digestion  complete  within  3  hours.  In  a  subsequent  experi- 
ment (May  17)  the  effect  of  treating  the  liquid  to  80°  C.  for  20  minutes 
was  less  marked :  in  this  case  the  time  required  by  10  cc.  of  the  liquid 
to  digest  '05  grm.  of  glycerin-fibrin  was  just  24  hours. 

(March  15.)  Liquid  maintained  at  78-83°  C.  for  30  minutes: 
digestion  did  not  take  place,  although  the  experiment  was  continued 
for  4  days ;  in  the  control,  digestion  was  complete  in  i  ^  hour.  In 
a  subsequent  experiment  (March  19)  I  found  that  liquid  which  had 
been  kept  at  80°  C.  for  30  minutes  gave  no  indication  of  digestive 
action  on  fibrin  although  the  experiment  was  prolonged  for  a  week ;  it 
may  be  fairiy  concluded  that  the  digestive  power  had  been  entirely 
destroyed.     In  the  control,  digestion  was  complete  within  5  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  temperature  (ioo*C.), 
I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  several  occasions,  that  liquid  boiled 
for  some  seconds  did  not  lose  its  digestive  power,  though  the 
rate  of  digestion  was  made  very  much  slower.  It  seems,  in 
fact,  that  to  entirely  destroy  digestive  power,  the  liquid  must 
be  kept  at  100**  C.  for  an  appreciable  time,  say  3-5  minutes. 

Alkali.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  investigation  of  the 
action  of  sodium  carbonate  (NagCO^)  upon  the  digestive 
activity  of  the  liquid.  The  method  of  experiment  was  to 
add  to  a  quantity  (usually  5  or  10  cc.)  of  the  pitcher-liquid 
an  amount  of  the  solid  salt  requisite  to  produce  the  desired 
degree  of  alkalinity :  the  alkaline  liquid  was  then  placed  in 
the  incubator,  and  maintained  for  any  required  time  at  any 
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given  temperature.  After  this  treatment  the  liquid  was 
neutralized,  then  acidified  with  HCI,  and  a  digestion-experi- 
ment was  made. 

At  an  early  stage  it  became  apparent  that  the  results  of 
such  experiments  are  dependent  upon  the  three  following 
factors:— (1)  the  degree  of  alkalinity;  (2)  the  duration  of 
the  period  of  alkalinity;  (3)  the  temperature  maintained 
during  the  period  of  alkalinity. 

I  took  as  a  starting-point  the  statement  made  in  my  paper 
of  last  year  (p.  j/a),  that  the  digestive  activity  of  the  liquid 
is  destroyed  by  treatment  with  5*/^  Na^CO,  for  3  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  35-40*0.  I  found,  on  repeating  the 
experiment  and  prolonging  it,  that  this  conclusion  is  not 
accurate.  In  the  original  experiment  the  time  allowed  for 
digestion  was  \6\  hours,  and  in  that  period,  it  is  true,  no 
trace  of  digestive  action  could  be  detected:  but  in  a  sub- 
sequent experiment  with  a  longer  digestive  period,  evident 
signs  of  digestion  were  apparent  in  ao  hours,  and  digestion 
wxs  completed  in  about  26  hours. 

The  following  is  a  sumnuuy  of  the  principal  experiments 
made : — 

I .  Temperahtrt  during  ftriod  of  alkalinify^  35-38'  C. 
Treatment  with 05 Vo Na^CO, for  30 minutes ;  retards  di^^estion. 

..  iV,  ..   «l    hours;    about  doubles  lime  of 

digestion. 
..   1*^  M    17  digestion  much  retarded. 

•»  t»  •  /^         ,,        tt    **        »•  It  »• 

.,  4'/^  ..    a  digestion  complete  wiih- 

in  JO  hours. 
..  6*  ^  ..1  digestion  complete  wi:h- 

in  6  iKMirs. 
.,  sVo  o    3  digestion  complete  with- 

in a6  hours. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  all  the  foregoing  experiments, 
digestion,  though  often  much  retarded,  eventually  took  place. 
It  still  remained  to  ascertain  under  what  conditions  total 
destruction  of  digestive  power  could  be  eflfected  by  treatment 
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with  Na^CO.,.  In  view  of  the  great  retardation  of  digestion 
caused  by  treatment  with  5  **/^  NagCOj  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going table,  I  determined  to  experiment  especially  with  this 
degree  of  alkalinity,  but  at  a  higher  temperature :  the  tem- 
perature upon  which  I  fixed  was  50"*  C.  The  following  are 
illustrative  experiments : — 

2.  Temperature  during  period  of  alkalinity,  50^  C. 

(May  30.)    Treatment  with  5  Vo  Na^CO,  for  45min.;  digestion  much 

retarded. 
(June  I.)  „  ,,  ,,  „   labour;  no  digestion  in 

48  hours. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  second  case,  the  digestive  power 
had  been  totally  destroyed 

The  following  are  some  further  comparative  experiments  to 
determine  more  closely  the  degree  and  duration  of  alkalinity,  at 
50"*  C,  necessary  to  destroy  digestive  action.  In  each  case  there  was 
a  control-tube,  the  liquid  in  which  was  heated  to  50^  C.  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  the  others,  but  was  not  treated  with  Na,CO„  though 
diluted  subsequendy  to  the  same  extent  as  the  others :  the  amount  of 
fibrin  used  in  the  digestion  was  •01  grm. 

(a)  Treatment  with  5V0  NajCOj  for  \\  hoiu*;    no  digestion  in  6 

days. 
„     iVo       „        ,,  ,.  digestion  complete 

in  4  days, 
control ;   digestion  complete 
in  3i  hours. 

(p)         „  „     5  7o       „        „       lihour;   no  digesUon  in  5 

days. 
„     i7o       „        „  „         no  digestion  in  5 

days, 
control ;   digestion  complete 
in  a  few  hours, 

(c)  „  ,,     i7o       ,'        -        I  hour;  no  digestion  in  4 

davs. 
control ;   digestion  complete 
in  a  few  hours. 
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On  comparing  the  results  of  a^  b^  and  r,  it  would  appear 
that  treatment  with  i  */,  Na^CO,  for  one  hour  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  50*  C.  is  an  approximate  index  to  the  stability  of 
the  enzyme. 

Filtration.  It  occurred  to  me  that  some  light  might  be 
thrown  upon  the  bacterial  explanation  of  the  digestive  activity 
of  the  pitcher-liquid  by  experiments  with  liquid  which  had 
passed  through  a  Berlcefeldt-filter.  I  found  that  liquid  which 
has  pasted  through  such  a  filter  has  lost  its  acid  reaction 
and  its  colouration.  It  still  retains  some  digestive  power, 
but  is  far  less  active  than  unaltered  liquid,  the  period  of 
digestion  being  more  than  doubled. 

This  result  might  be  made  use  of  by  the  supporters  of  the 
bacterial  explanation,  as  affording  some  sort  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  that  view ;  but  even  so,  it  would  be  far  from  con- 
clusive. However,  in  order  to  test  the  value  of  this  evidence 
I  instituted  some  experiments  with  regard  to  the  efTect  of 
filtration  through  the  Berkefeldt-filter  upon  liquids  containing 
pepsin  and  ptyalin.  With  regard  to  pepsin,  I  found  that 
an  unfiltered  solution  of  glycerin-extract  of  pig's  stomach 
digested  05  grm.  of  fibrin  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whilst  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  same  solution  after  filtration  required 
nearly  5I  hours  to  digest  the  same  weight  of  fibrin. 
Similarly  some  diluted  saliva  caused  the  complete  conversion 
of  a  small  quantity  of  starch  into  sugar  within  a  few  minutes, 
whereas  starch  treated  with  filtered  dilute  of  saliva  continued 
to  give  more  or  less  marked  blue-reaction  with  iodine  for 
four  or  five  hours. 

It  is  clear  that  solutions  of  pepsin  and  of  ptyalin  are 
affected  by  the  Berkefeldt-filter  in  much  the  same  way  as  is 
the  pitcher-liquid  of  Nepentkis.  If  it  be  argued  that  the 
diminished  activity  of  filtered  pitcher-liquid  is  due  to  the 
removal  of  Bacteria,  the  same  argument  must  equally  apply 
to  the  solutions  of  pepsin  and  of  ptyalin ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  %irould  venture  at  present  to  attribute  the  action 
of  gastric  juice  or  of  saliva  to  the  presence  of  Bacteria.  The 
obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiments  is 
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Aot   cMjfUics   are   retained   in  a  marked  d^^ree   by  the 


The  Zymogen. 

In  nqr  tnewkw  p^Kr  (p.  578)  I  stated  that  I  had  not 
in  sooocsrfblfy^  rqpeatii^  the  experiments  of  1877  \ 
demoostiatBd  die  presence  <^  a  zymogen  in  the 
isne  dLlSsMt  pitdier.  The  method  which  I  adopted 
in  1877  was  as  fellows:  some  pitchers  were  treated  with 
dOnte  acetic  add  (iVJ  ^^  ^  hours  previously  to  the 
prepaiatioa  of  die  glyoerin*eztract ;  comparative  experiments 
beincm  die  glycerin-extracts  prepared  from  pitchers  so 
treated  and  the  i^jrcerin-extract  prepared  from  pitchers 
gathered  at  die  same  time;  but  not  treated  with  acid,  showed 
that  in  cvay  case  die  d^[estive  power  of  the  former  was 
mndi  greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  as  indicated  by  the 
greater  r^iidity  ti  digestion.  In  one  experiment  the  acid- 
extract  dissolved  filwin  in  6  hours,  whilst  fibrin  put  to  digest 
vith  die  ordinary  extract  was  but  slightly  attacked  in  that 
time.  Dorii^  die  present  year  I  have  made  some  experi- 
ments widi  results  confiimatory  of  those  of  1877.  They  are 
as  frflows: — 

Jane  2,  '98.  Took  two  unopened  pitchers  of  N.  Masterstana; 
opened  and  washed  out  the  pitchers ;  the  pitcher-liquid  strongly  add  ; 
cut  up  the  glandular  porticms  of  the  pitchers  into  small  pieces ;  the 
whole  weighed  8  grm. ;  divided  into  two  halves  A  and  B;  A  was 
robbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  20  cc.  distilled  water;  B  was  rubbed 
up  in  a  mortar  with  20  cc.  of  •25  ^/^  solution  of  HCl ;  both  A  and  B 
were  then  placed  for  45  minutes  in  the  incubator  at  50^  C. ;  the  liquid 
was  then  poured  off  from  each,  the  substance  dried  somewhat  with 
blotting-^per,  and  then  robbed  up  each  with  20  cc.  glycerin,  to 
prepare  ^ycerin-extracts  A  and  B,  and  left  to  stand. 

On  June  10  the  digestion-experiment  was  made:  5  cc  of  each 
of  the  extracts  were  taken,  and  placed  in  a  tube  with  5  cc.  of  -4  V^ 
HCl,  together  with  -oi  grm.  of  fibrin ;  the  tubes  were  put  into  the 
incubator  (temperature  about  37^  C.)  at  10.30  a.m.  By  6.30  p.m.  the 
fibrin   in  tube  B  (add-extract)  was  completely  digested,  whereas 
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that  in  tube  A  (neutral  extract)  did  not  disappear  until  over  48  hours 
later. 

In  another  experiment  of  about  the  same  date,  in  which,  however, 
the  pitcher-substance  was  treated  with  -s^/^  acetic  acid  for  about 
34  hours  at  ordinary  temperature  (about  15^  C),  the  acid-extract 
digested  more  rapidly  than  the  neutral,  l)ut  the  difference  was  not 
so  marked  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

July  21,  '98.  Took  two  pitchers,  one  unopened,  the  other  recently 
opened;  cut  up  small;  material  divided  into  three  parts  of  2*7  grm. 
each:  (i)  ^-as  rubbed  up  at  once  with  30  cc  glycerin;  (9)  with 
20  cc.  of -25  Va  HCI;  and  (3)  with  20  cc  distilled  water:  (2)  and 
(3)  were  placed  in  an  incubator  at  36^  C.  and  were  kept  there  till 
next  day  (18-20  hours),  the  liquid  was  filtered  off  from  them,  and 
they  were  each  rubbed  up  with  20  cc.  glycerin. 

On  Aug.  2  the  digestion-experiment  was  made:  10  cc.  of  each 
extract  were  strained  off  through  muslin  ;  to  each  were  added  10  cc 
of  '4  %  HCI,  together  with  -oi  grm.  fibrin,  and  all  three  were  placed 
in  the  incubator  (temperature  36**  C.)  to  digest  at  10.30  a.m.  At  5  p.m. 
the  fibrin  in  tube  (2)  (acid-extract)  showed  signs  of  digestion,  and  was 
almost  entirely  dissolved  by  5  p.  m.  on  the  following  day.  The  fibrin 
in  tube  (3)  had  all  undergone  solution  by  the  evening  of  Aug.  5, 
whereas  that  in  tube  (i)  still  showed  no  sign  of  digestion. 

A  second  digestion-experiment  with  the  same  extracts  was  made  on 
Aug.  30,  with  essentially  similar  results,  though  the  period  of  digestion 
was  longer.  The  experiment  commenced  at  10. 15  a.m.,  and  at  5  p.m. 
no  indication  of  digestion  could  be  seen  in  any  one  of  the  three  tubes. 
Next  morning  (Aug.  31)  at  9  a.m.  the  fibrin  in  tube  (2)  (acid-extract) 
was  seen  to  be  attacked ;  the  process  of  digestion  continued  slowly 
in  this  tube  until  it  was  complete  (night  of  Sept  2);  the  fibrin 
in  the  two  tubes  (i)  and  (3)  underwent  no  perceptible  change  in 
this  time. 

The  foregoing  results  suffice  to  show  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  previous  treatment  with  acid  causes  the  glands 
of  the  pitcher  to  yield  a  more  active  glycerin-extract,  or  to 
yield  an  active  extract  when  otherwise  the  extract  would  be 
inactive ;  and  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  this  must  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  zymogen  in  the  glands  from  which  the 
enzyme  is  liberated  on  treatofient  with  acid    However,  I  must 
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admit  that,  as  pointed  out  in  my  paper  of  last  year»  I  have 
by  no  means  always  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  more  active 
extract  as  the  result  of  treatment  with  acid ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  have  frequently  found  that  pre^ous  treatment  of  the  pitchers 
with  acid  diminished  instead  of  increasing  the  activity  of  the 
glycerin-extract  I  do  not  r^[ard  these  apparent  contra- 
dictions as  wholly  attributable  to  various  conditions  of  the 
pitchers,  for  I  have  obtained  sometimes  quite  opposite  results 
with  pitchers  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  age,  and 
sometimes  quite  similar  results  with  pitchers  of  different  s^es 
(e.g.  opened  and  unopened).  On  the  contrary,  my  results 
seem  to  show  that  the  differences  in  the  activity  presented 
by  the  various  acid-extracts  are  due  rather  to  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  pitcher-materiaL  It  would  appear  that  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  decomposing  the  zymogen  is  to  act 
upon  the  tissue  with  add  for  a  short  time  at  a  relatively 
h^h  temperature  (see  example  of  June  2-10).  More  prolonged 
treatment  at  a  lower  temperature  (say  35^  C.)  would  seem  to 
cause  not  only  the  liberation  of  the  enzyme,  but  also  its 
extraction  from  the  glands  in  connexion  with  the  digestion 
of  the  pitcher-tissue  itself. 

I  may  just  point  out  in  conclusion  that  the  marked  acidity 
of  the  liquid  in  the  unopened  pitcher  is  no  doubt  to  be 
connected  with  its  high  digestive  activity,  whilst  the  acid 
is  useless  for  digestive  purposes  until  the  opening  of  the 
pitcher,  it  is  probably  of  importance  in  that  it  acts  upon 
the  zymogen,  liberating  the  enz)mie. 

The  Products  of  Digestion. 

In  my  paper  of  last  year  I  pointed  out  that  the  chief  proteid 
product  of  digestion  was  a  substance  closely  resembling 
deutero-albumose,  and  I  stated  further  that  I  had  failed  to 
detect  the  presence  of  a  true  peptone,  that  is,  of  a  proteid 
which  is  not  precipitated  on  saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  I  have,  however,  since  detected  the  presence  of 
peptone,  though  in  relatively  smaU  quantity,  among  the 
products  of  the  digestion  of  fibrin  by  the  pitcher-liquid. 
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The  clue  to  the  matter  was  found  on  this  wise.  The 
method  which  I  had  followed  (sec  my  paper  of  Dec.  '97, 
P-  579)  '^^  examining  the  products  of  digestion  involved  the 
precipitation  of  these  substances  by  filtration  into  excess  of 
alcohol.  Whilst  investigating  the  nature  of  the  ultimate 
products,  I  evaporated  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  alcohol 
which  had  been  used  for  precipitation,  and  this  left  a  dark 
brown  syrupy  residue.  Some  of  this  residue,  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  distilled  M^ater,  formed  a  broHnish  solution, 
giving  no  precipitate  on  boiling,  but  good  xanthoproteic  and 
biuret  reactions.  A  portion  of  this  solution  was  put  to 
saturate  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  gave  a  dense  precipitate 
which  brought  down  with  it  all  the  colouring-matter ;  the 
clear,  colourless  h'quid  obtained  on  filtration  still  gave  strong 
xanthoproteic  reaction,  and  continued  to  do  so  after  continued 
saturation  for  two  days  longer.  Another  portion  of  the  brown 
solution  was  put  to  dialyze,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
the  dialysate  gave  strong  xanthoproteic  reaction ;  on  saturat- 
ing the  dialysate  with  ammonium  sulphate,  there  was  a 
precipitate,  the  filtrate  from  which  still  gave  the  xanthoproteic 
reaction,  and  continued  to  do  so  on  further  saturation.  These 
observations  indicated  the  presence  of  peptone  without,  how- 
ever, absolutely  establishing  it ;  for  it  might  be  the  case 
that  the  precipitation  of  the  deutero-albumose  by  means  of 
ammonium  sulphate  had  been  incomplete,  and  that  the  proteid 
reactions  were  due  to  this  substance  rather  than  to  peptone. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  employ  some  method 
by  which  the  separation  of  deutcro-albumose  and  peptone 
could  be  certainly  effected.  Fortunately  I  applied  for  advice 
to  Mr.  Ramsden,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  who  has  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  proteids,  and  he 
kindly  directed  me  to  a  paper  by  Kuhne '  on  this  very  point. 
Kuhne  s  method  consists  in  saturating  the  ncutndiied  diges- 
tion-liquid with   ammonium   sulphate  when  boiling.    After 
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coolii^  and  filtering,  die  Uqaid  is  again  heated  and  made 
aliralin#*  widi  ammonia,  and  »  then  again  saturated  with 
anunomufn  sulphate.  It  is  once  more  cooled  and  filtered, 
then  boiled  to  drive  off  the  ammonia,  again  satorated  with 
ammoninm  sulphate  whilst  boilii^,  and  made  add  with  acetic 


add.  The  excess  of  ammoniom  snlphate  is  then  got  rid  of 
by  addii^  siioobol  to  the  liquid;  most  of  the  ammonium 
sulphate  is  predpitated,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  holds 
in  solution  iriiatever  peptone  is  present,  whidi  may  be  ulti- 
matdy  obtained  by  repeated  treatment  with  alcohol  and 
decantation  of  tfie  siqiematant  liquid. 

With  this  method  at  my  disposal,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
demonstratii^  the  presence  of  p^tone  in  the  digestion-liquids, 
though  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  these  liquids  before 
proceedii^  to  test  them.  Mr.  Ramsden  also  found  peptone 
in  a  quantity  of  d^pesdoo-products  predpitated  by  alcohol, 
which  he  was  good  enoi^  to  examine  for  me. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  with  te^rd  to  the  other  products 
of  d^jestion,  beyond  die  fact  that  I  have  been  able  to  confirm 
my  statement  that  leudn  is  one  of  them  • 

Conclusion. 

1.  The  experiments  relating  to  the  action  of  high  tem- 
peratures and  of  alkalies  upon  the  enzyme  confirm  the 
statement  made  in  my  paper  of  last  year  with  regard  to  its 
great  stability;  in  (act,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  the  most 
stable  of  all  known  proteolytic  enzymes.  Whilst  its  activity 
can  easily  be  mudi  diminished  by  exposure  to  high  tem- 
perature or  treatment  with  an  alkali,  it  stiil  retains  a  sort  of 
residual  digestive  power  which  asserts  itself  in  very  slow  and 
prolonged  digestion,  and  which  can  only  be  destroyed  by 
relativdy  strong  measures. 

2.  It  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  conduded  from  the  &cts  given 
in  this  paper,  in  conjunction  with  those  which  I  published  in 
1877,  that  the  enzyme  is  derived  from  a  zymogen  present 
in  the  gland-cells. 
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3.  The  discovery  of  true  peptone  among  the  products  of 
digestion  facilitates  the  classification  of  the  enzyme.  Green ' 
has  found  that  the  proteolytic  ferment  present  in  germinating 
seeds  acts  in  an  acid  medium,  producing  a  relatively  large 
quantity  of  albumose  together  with  peptone,  leucin,  and 
tyrosin  ;  that  it  is  in  fact  a  tryptic  ferment,  differing  mainly 
from  the  trypsin  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  requiring  an  acid 
medium  for  its  digestive  action.  In  all  these  respects  (though 
I  have  not  made  out  the  production  of  tyrosin)  the  proteolytic 
enzyme  of  AV/^/f////'j-pitcher  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
germinating  seed ;  but  it  is  much  more  rapid  and  energetic 
in  its  action,  and  apparently  more  stable  in  its  nature.  These 
two  proteolytic  enzymes  are  distinguished,  by  their  activity 
in  an  acid  medium,  from  those,  such  as  papain '  and  the 
enzyme  in  the  fruit  of  Cucumis  uHlissimus  \  which  are  most 
active  in  a  faintly  alkaline  medium.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  reaction  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  can  work,  all  these  enzymes  are  essentially  tr>'ptic  in 
their  mode  of  action ;  in  fact  it  is  not  improbable  that  thb 
may  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  all  vegetable  proteolytic 
enzymes  whatsoever. 

•  rhil.  Trmnt..  iKB;. 

'  Scv  Martin,  In  J«rttm.  of  l'hpi<4.,  V,  1KS4,  and  VI.  \^% 

'  Sec  Grrm,  in  Amuls  o(  Ik^aiiy,  VI,  1(191. 
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CHAHOX8  Hr  THB  BEX  OF  WIUiOWS. — In  the  genus 
Sa/ix  flowers  of  both  sexes  are  occasionally  present  in  the  same 
catkin,  and  one  sometimes  finds  that  the  sexual  organs  are  inter- 
mediate in  structure  between  stamens  and  carpels.  By  using  the 
published  records,  and  by  availing  myself  of  the  large  accumulation  of 
material  for  study  in  the  Herbaria  at  Kew,  Cambridge,  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  I  have  gathered  together 
a  ntunber  of  facts  which  may  be  of  interest. 

Firstly,  it  is  obvious  that  these  abnormalities,  though  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  species  of  Saitx,  are  much  more  coounon  in  some 
sections  than  in  others.  The  section  Capreat  yields  by  far  the  greatest 
nimiber ;  and  second  to  it  comes  the  section  FragHes.  In  dwarf  willows 
they  seem  to  be  very  rare,  and  in  the  section  Giaciales  I  have  only 
found  one  abnormal  catkin. 

Secondly,  we  notice  that,  though  the  two-staminal  willows  yield 
most  freely  these  abnormalities,  those  in  which  the  male  flowers 
possess  more  than  two  stamens  sometimes  show  them.  I  can  instance 
5*.  peniandra  and  .S.  kumboldiiana. 

That  the  male  organs  or  the  female  organs  are  produced  from  the 
same  rudiments  is  extremely  probable ;  and  in  the  normal  Salix  we 
have  an  unisexual  flower,  which  cannot,  as  in  most  Phanerogams,  be 
shown  to  have  had  an  origin  from  a  hermaphrodite  flower  by  abortion 
of  one  sex.  In  these  abnormal  willows,  while  we  readily  follow  the 
change  of  the  two  stamens  of  one  of  the  Capnat  or  Purpmreae  into 
the  two  carpels,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what  happens  when  five  or 
more  stamens  have  to  be  replaced  by  two  carpels. 

>  ThcK  Nolet  mie  sbitncts  of  ptpcn  read  before  Section  K  of  the  Britbh 
Atioditioa,  at  the  Bristol  Mecdiig,  September,  1898. 

[▲aaals  «ClolaBy,  VoL  ZIL  Vo.  XLVUL  December,  iSot*] 
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Lastly,  of  the  several  theories  thus  far  proposed  to  account  for 
the  occurrence  of  the  abnormalities,  none  is  capable  of  wide  application. 

Sometimes  the  abnormalities  reappear  year  after  year  ;  sometimes 
they  prove  inconstant.  Had  we  a  fuller  knowledge,  some  explanation, 
partial  or  complete,  might  be  forthcoming ;  for  frequently,  both  in 
their  distribution  in  the  catkin  and  on  the  branch,  the  changes  in  sex 
show  a  tendency  to  arrangement.  At  times  the  male  is  above  the 
female ;  at  times  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Rarely  there  are  three  or 
four  belts  of  flowers  on  one  catkin,  male  succeeding  female,  and 
female  male,  in  definite  order. 

r.  r.  .r  L  H.  BURKILL. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  ^wxvavxa-,x^. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  STEM  OF  SPECIES  OF  I«7CO- 
PODIUM. — Ten  species  oiLycopodium  have  been  examined;  among 
these  two  types  may  be  distinguished. 

1.  Type  of  Z.  clavatum  (L.).  The  oval  stelic  arrangement  is 
marked  by  a  considerable  amount  of  xylem,  broken  up  into  patches 
by  bands  of  phloem.  Centrally  these  bands  are  strap-shaped,  but  at 
the  ends  of  the  long  axes  the  areas  of  phloem  are  external,  and  occur 
as  curved  and  flattened  wedges.  Large  cells  without  contents,  sieve- 
tubes,  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  strap-shaped  bands.  Protophloems 
and  protoxylems  are  external,  forming  a  continuous  ring,  as  figured 
by  Hofmeister ;  so  that,  using  De  Bary's  terminology,  the  arrangement 
of  the  bundles  is  radial.  Pericyclic  and  the  so-called  endodermal 
cells  occur  in  concentric  zones,  1-3  cells  broad.  The  former  swell 
up,  especially  in  glycerine  or  glycerine-jelly ;  the  latter  are  generally 
considerably  lignified.  The  cells  of.  the  cortex  lying  just  external  to 
the  endodermal  cells  are  thickened  and  lignified,  forming  a  third 
concentric  zone  several  cells  deep.  To  this  type  conform  Z.  alpinum 
(L.),  Z.  Phlegmaria  (L.),  Z.  dendroides  (?),  and  Z.  ccrnuum  (L.). 

2.  Type  of  Z.  squarrosum.  The  type  which  contrasts  most 
markedly  with  the  former  is  found  in  Z.  squarrosum  (Forst.),  Z.  dicho- 
iomum  (Jacq.),  and  Z.  nummular  if olium  (Blume).  The  phloems  occur 
as  islands  in  the  sea  of  xylem,  or  as  inserted  peninsulas.  The  phloems 
are  centrally  built  up,  with  the  apparent  sieve- tubes  in  the  centre. 
Protoxylems  are  well  marked,  and  lie  externally,  but  protophloems  are 
not  to  be  distinguished.  Endodermal  cells  and  pericycle  are  found 
as  in  the  previous  type.  The  sclerenchymatous  sheath  is  wanting,  or 
very  slightly  developed. 
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The  two  remaining  species,  Z.  Dalhousuanum  (Spring)  and 
L.  Srlago  (L.).  arc,  to  some  degree,  intermediate  types.  The  phloem 
in  /..  Dalhousieanum  shows  both  types,  strap-shaped  and  centric.  In 
tlie  branches  the  structure  becomes  simpler.  There  are  two  narrow 
strips  of  xylem,  with  an  intermediate  strip  of  phloem,  so  that  a 
prominent  row  of  sieve-tubes  occupies  the  very  centre  of  the  stelic 
cylinder.  Z.  Selago  in  its  structure  is  modified  on  that  of  Z.  clavaium. 
An  interesting  feature  of  Z.&A^(?  2XiA  L,  squarrosum  is  the  occurrence 
of  root-structures  running  through  the  stem.  These  consist  of  steles 
containing  a  crescent-shaped  mass  of  xylem,  with  protoxylems  to- 
wards each  tip,  while  the  concave  portion  is  filled  up  with  phloem. 
A  characteristic  sclerenchymatous  sheath  surroimds  the  stele.  In 
Z.  Selago  tliese  root-struaures  are  found  even  above  the  point  where 
the  stem  branches,  but  in  Z.  squarrosum  they  have  fused  with  the 
central  cylinder  before  branching  occurs. 

C.  E.  JONES. 
University  Collkgk,  Liveefool. 


RXFBODUCnOK  IN  DIOTYOTA  DIOHOTOMA.—  i .  Dicfyola 
is  an  annual.  In  this  country  it  germinates  during  the  summer, 
remains  small  during  the  winter,  grows  very  rapidly  in  Jtme,  and 
begins  to  form  its  reproductive  cells  in  July. 

2.  The  tetraspores  are  produced  throughout  the  season,  and  all 
stages  may  be  found  together  on  the  same  plant.  The  sexual  cells, 
however,  show  a  remarkable  periodicity.  The  formation,  maturation, 
and  liberation  of  each  crop  occupies  a  fortnight,  the  interval  between 
two  spring-tides.  The  sori  are  formed  during  neap-tides,  and  the  cells 
are  liberated  during  or  immediately  after  the  highest  spring-tides. 

3.  When  liberated  the  oospheres  are  not  invested  with  walls.  In 
this  condition  they  strongly  attract  the  antherozoids,  become  fertilized, 
and  at  once  start  germinating.  The  plantlets  are  similar  to  those 
figured  by  Thuret  as  resulting  from  the  germination  of  the  tetraspores. 

4.  If  not  fertilized  the  eggs  lose  the  power  of  attracting  anthero- 
zoids, they  form  walls,  and,  as  already  described  by  Thuret  and 
Bomct,  they  germinate  parthenogenetically.  After  one  or  a  few 
divisions,  sometimes  accompanied  by  formation  of  a  rhizoid-mdiment, 
the  process  stops  and  the  plantlets  die. 

5.  Towards  the  close  of  the  season  some  sori  fail  to  ouuure  within 
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the  usual  period,  and  the  crops  become  less  regular;  the  same  effect 
is  brought  about  during  very  cloudy  and  cold  summers. 

6.  The  same  conditions  bring  about  sterilization  of  certain  of  the 
sexual  cells.  Thus,  patches  of  cells  within  the  antheridial  sori  fail 
to  divide.  Cells  at  the  margins  of  female  sori  remain  barren,  so  that 
the  usually  borderless  sori  acquire  partial  or  even  complete  borders. 

7.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  factor  which 
determines  the  maturation  and  liberation  of  the  sexual  cells,  and  the 
fertilization  of  the  oospheres,  is  the  amount  of  the  illumination  to 
which  the  plants  are  subjected. 

8.  The  cytology  of  the  reproductive  cells  will  be  described  as  far  as 
it  has  been  made  out. 

University  College,  Bangor.  J-  LLOYD  WILLIAMS. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  OI<AND-CEIiL8  OF  DB08EBA  PRO- 
DUCED  H7  VABIOUS  FOOD-MATEBIAIiS.— The  work  b  an 
extension  of  that  previously  undertaken  by  the  authoress,  an  account 
of  which  has  already  appeared  in  '  Quart  Micro.  Joum./  vol.  xxxix. 

In  the  experiments  now  described,  leaves  were  fed  with  egg-albumin, 
globulin,  peptone,  fibrin,  milk,  nuclein,  nucleic  acid,  and  calcium 
phosphate,  the  histological  changes  in  the  gland-cells  being  noted  in 
each  case. 

The  results  to  be  described  were  obtained  with  fixing-fluids,  widely 
differing  in  their  chemical  constitution. 

Egg-albumin,  The  basophil  cytoplasm  becomes  pink,  and  is 
reduced  in  twenty  to  thirty  hours  to  a  mere  vestige.  After  two  days 
it  commences  to  recuperate,  and  ultimately  becomes  again  basophil. 
The  changes  in  the  nucleus  comprise — (i)  those  of  the  nuclear  chromo- 
somes, (2)  those  of  the  nuclear  plasm,  and  (3)  those  of  the  nucleolL 
In  the  resting-cell  the  nuclear  chromatin  is  scanty,  but  immediately 
after  feeding  it  commences  to  increase,  till  in  twenty  to  thirty  hours 
large  segments  are  formed  as  in  mitosis.  During  recuperation  the 
segments  again  diminish.  The  eosinophil  nucleoli  are  large  in  the 
resting-cell;  they  diminish  after  feeding  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  basophil  chromatin,  and  finally  enlarge  when  the 
chromatin-segmenls  diminish. 

Peptone  is  absorbed  much  more  rapidly  than  egg- albumin,  and 
produces  in  one  hour  changes  similar  to  those  effected  by  egg-albumin 
in  twenty  to  thirty  hours. 
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Glolmlin  also  produces  changes  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  to  a  less 
marked  degree  than  egg-albumin.  Food  passes  into  the  tentacle 
between  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cells,  and  secretory  products  pass 
through  the  apical  walls,  thus  producing  an  appearance  of  striae  in  the 
food  which  b  in  contact  with  the  tentacles. 

Fibrin  is  digested  slowly,  and  changes  similar  to  but  generally  less 
pronounced  than  with  egg-albumin  are  seen. 

Milk  is  absorbed  rapidly  and  completely.  The  morphotogical 
changes  are  less  marked  than  with  any  of  the  above-mentioned  foods. 
The  cell-plasm  remains  basophil  throughout 

Nucliin  produces  almost  no  effect ;  the  tentacles  do  not  bend  in, 
and  do  not  secrete  more  copiously  than  before.  No  cytological  changes 
are  produced  except  very  slight  vacuolation  of  the  xell-plasm.  All  the 
colour  reactions  are  the  same  as  those  of  controls. 

Nucleic  acid  produced  rapid  bending  in  of  the  tentacles,  and  ex- 
tremely copious  secretion.  The  leaves  reopen  in  one  to  three  days, 
and  although  the  quantity  of  nucleic  add  given  is  not  perceptibly 
diminished,  there  are  great  histological  changes,  consisting  in  an 
almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  cytoplasm  (which  remains 
basc^hil  throughout),  and  of  the  nucleoplasm.  The  basophil  chromatin- 
segments  remain  unaltered 

Calcium  phosphaU  produces  appearances  very  similar  to  those  after 
feeding  with  egg-albumin,  but  the  cytoplasm  remains  basophil. 

Control  leaves,  after  the  application  of  all  the  above  substances, 
reopened  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  as  determined  by  their 
naked-eye  appearances  while  living,  and  their  microscopic  structure 
after  fixing  by  different  methods. 

LILY  H.  HUIE. 

A  POTATO-DI8BA8B. — I  have  for  some  time  past  had  occasion 
to  recognize  here  and  there,  in  various  parts  ot  England,  a  potato- 
disease  which  is  not  due  to  Phyhpktkoray  and  which  has  often  been 
ascribed  to  bacteria.  During  the  past  two  years  my  attention  has 
been  especially  directed  to  testing  its  bacteria]  origin,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  not  due  to  bacteria,  but  to  a  true  hyphomycetous 
fungus. 

Without  going  so  fiu-  as  to  say  there  is  no  bacterial  disease  of  the 
potato,  I  wish  to  express  the  conviction  that  the  alleged  cases  of  such 
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lately  published  are  not  convincing,  and  that  a  tendency  exists  to 
draw  conclusions  from  imperfect  evidence. 

I  shall  show  that  the  way  into  the  tuber  is  prepared  for  bacteria  by 
fungus-hyphae,  and  the  open  passages  of  destroyed  vascular  bundles 
afford  them  ample  space.  The  disease  I  have  studied  has  appeared 
in  a  more  or  less  epidemic  form  at  least  twice  in  my  experience  :  it 
was  very  common  two  years  ago,  and  this  year  has  been  abundant  in 
various  parts  of  England.  In  a  subsequent  publication  I  shall  show 
that  it  is  common  and  widespread,  and  even  known  in  some  countries^ 
though  not  adequately  recognized. 

Symptoms,— ThQ  shoots  turn  yellow  and  die  prematurely  during  the 
summer,  and  before  the  tubers  are  anything  like  full.  The  disease 
starts  from  below  and  not  from  the  leaves.  The  roots  arc  few  and 
poor,  and  soon  rot  away.  The  tubers  are  few,  do  not  mature,  and 
often  rot  in  the  groimd.  The  leaves  turn  yellow  and  wither  on  the 
stems,  with  the  symptoms  oi  premature  wilting,  and  often  remain  long 
hanging  on  the  yellowing,  glassy-looking,  but  still  living  stems. 

In  very  mild  cases  these  symptoms  are  not  obvious,  and  supervene 
slowly,  and  the  case  may  be  complicated  by  the  coexistence  of 
Phytophthora,  In  very  severe  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  in 
wet  situations,  the  stems  and  roots  may  be  all  rotten  by  the  end  of 
July,  and  casual  observation  may  ascribe  the  damage  to  Pkytophihora 
entirely.  In  ordinary  cases,  again,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  the  damage 
due  to  some  insect  attack,  or  to  drought. 

In  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the  stems  either  dry  up  to  brown 
sticks,  or  putrefy  on  the  wet  ground ;  very  often  bacteria  have  gained 
access  to  the  tissues  at  a  comparatively  early  stage. 

Microscopic  Appearances, — Sections  across  the  lower  parts  of  the 
attacked  stems  show  one,  two,  or  more  of  the  vascular  bundles  yellowish- 
brown — visible  even  without  a  lens — and  the  principal  vessels  of  these 
contain  branched,  septate  hyphae.  In  several  cases  I  have  traced 
these  hyphae  through  every  internode  of  the  stem,  into  the  petioles  of 
the  still  hanging  leaves,  into  the  young  lateral  shoots,  throughout  the 
roots  and  subterranean  ihizomes,  and  up  to  and  even  just  into  the  tuhers. 
In  two  cases  I  have  done  this  in  one  and  the  same  potato-plant,  and 
so  have  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  disease  to  this  fungus, 
the  morphological  features  of  which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent 
paper.  In  advanced  cases  the  brown  vessels  are  stopped  with  a 
yellowish  gum-like  substance.     Tyloses  are  common  in  the  vessels  of 
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the  root.  Those  tubers  which  are  not  attacked  while  still  very  young, 
but  which  have  already  begun  to  fill  with  starch,  may  offer  considerable 
resistance  to  the  invasion  of  the  fungus ;  but  eventually  the  vascular 
strands  diverging  from  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  rhizome  exhibit 
the  tell-tale  foxy-red  or  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  in  many  cases  the 
ripened  tubers  are  to  all  appearance  sound,  except  for  microscopic 
reddish  spots  just  ai  the  points  of  entry  of  these  bundles. 

During  the  winter  the  stored  potatoes,  with  the  fungus  thus  just 
lurking  in  them  at  the  morphological  base  (the  so-called  heel)  of  the 
tuber,  may  undergo  little  change  to  all  appearance  if  gathered  and 
stored  dry. 

But  if  wet,  various  kinds  of  rot  may  supentrne,  owing  to  the 
subsequent  invasion  o(  various  micrococci,  bacteria,  fungi,  Ac,  following 
the  Unes  of  weakness  opened  up  by  the  fungus  in  question,  and  living 
as  saprophytes  on  the  stored  reserves. 

In  some  cases  even  apparently  dry  tubers  may  tmdergo  a  curious 
rot~-dr}'-rot— owing  to  the  ravages  of  a  particular  bacterium  or  mould, 
perhaps  more  than  one,  which  finds  sufficient  moisture  for  its 
purposes. 

The  principal  point  is  that  the  fungus  I  have  especially  studied 
leads  the  way  for  these  purely  saprophytic  anaerobic  and  aerobic  forms 
into  the  tuber:  once  in  the  mattire  tuber,  its  progress  is  necessarily 
slow  tmtil  the  reserves  move  in  the  spring. 

During  the  past  winter  I  gave  to  Miss  Dawson,  who  is  working  at 
such  subjects  in  my  laboratory,  some  of  the  tubers  saved  from  plants 
attacked  with  this  disease,  to  investigate  the  various  fungal  forms 
lurking  in  the  diseased  tubers.  Her  investigations  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted, but  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  conWnce  us  that  after 
the  fungus  in  question  has  opened  up  the  way  into  the  tuber,  all  sorts 
of  bacteria  and  fungi  can  maJte  their  way  down  the  destroyed  vascular 
strands,  and  reappear  in  spring,  when  the  tubers  are  replanted. 

But  this  is  not  all  The  evidence  shows  that  the  fungus  in  question, 
once  in  the  tuber,  leads  a  dormant  life  during  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  but  graduaUy  invades  the  new  sprouts  as  they  slowly  appear  in 
the  early  spring,  and  that  the  parasite  is  actttaliy  replanted  by  the  farmer 
or  gardener,  when  restocking  the  ground,  in  his  new  *  sets.' 

If  we  reflect  that  the  tuber  is  really  a  bud,  there  is  nothing  especially 
strange  in  this  phenomenon ;  the  fungus  enters  the  base  of  the  bud  in 
autumn,  and  takes  some  months  to  traverse  its  dormant  tissues  during 
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the  winter  and  spring.    A  spotted  tuber  may  give  rise  to  some  healthy 
and  some  diseased  sprouts,  according  to  the  tracks  of  the  fungus. 

A  curious  phenomenon  was  observed  in  some  potato-plants  very 
badly  attacked  by  this  disease  this  summer.  In  some  of  the  badly 
diseased  young  shoots,  quantities  of  beautifully  developed  cubical 
proteid  crystals  (crystalloids)  were  observed  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
pitch  and  cortex.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  G.  P.  Ellis  to  point  out  that  he 
was  the  first  to  see  these  in  some  sections  he  was  kindly  cutting  for 
me  of  this  batch  of  specimens.  On  going  further  into  the  matter 
I  find  such  crystalloids  have  been  seen  by  Heinricher  in  the  shoots  of 
a  diseased  potato  \  but  he  (fid  not  give  any  account  of  the  disease 
itself. 

I  find  these  crystals  are  not  uncommon  in  the  still  green  bases  of 
the  petioles  of  the  withered  leaves  hanging  on  the  diseased  shoots, 
though  they  do  not  always  occur. 

I  ascribe  their  formation  to  the  accumulation  of  proteids  in  the 
leaves,  while  still  living  and  active,  from  which  the  passages  of  trans- 
ference at  the  nodes  of  the  stem  have  been  cut  off  by  the  fungus ;  just 
as  the  eventual  withering  of  the  leaves  is  due  to  the  blocking  of  their 
water-conduits  when  all  the  vessels  are  stopped  up. 

At  the  same  time,  the  attempts  I  have  made  to  induce  the  formation 
of  these  crystalloids  artificially  have  failed  so  far. 

Neither  ringing,  nor  ringing  combined  with  destruction  01  the  pith 
with  a  hot  skewer — to  destroy  the  internal  phloem — has  given  satis- 
factory results  as  yet,  though  the  leaves  of  healthy  plants  withstand 
this  drastic  procedure  much  better  than  might  be  supposed. 

Here  again  I  must  reserve  further  particulars  for  the  fuller  paper. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  the  efforts  of  the  potato-grower  must 
be  directed  to  the  selection  of  sound  sets,  and  to  the  careful  preparation 
of  his  ground.  I  hope  to  show  later  that  it  is  a  fatal  procedure,  even 
with  sound  sprouts,  to  allow  the  young  shoots  to  lie  in  contact  with 
raw  manures,  as  it  is  vid  wounds  and  small  rotting  spots  at  and  near 
the  collar  that  new  infections  occur.  The  same  arguments  apply  to 
wet  soils  and  situations,  and  the  disease  is  particularly  apt  to  increase 
when  wet  and  cold  weather  supervenes  on  the  early  growths. 

H.  MARSHALL  WARD,  Cambridge. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  bot.  Gcs.,  1891. 
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PBNicnxnnc  ab  a  wood-dbstboyiho  funoub.— 

spores  from  pure  cultures  of  Pmidllium  were  sown  on  sterilized 
blocks  of  spruce-wood,  cut  in  March,  and  were  found  to  grow  freely 
and  develop  large  crops  of  spores  on  normal  conidiophores.  Sections 
of  the  infected  wood  showed  that  the  h}-phae  of  the  mould  entered  the 
starch-bearing  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  of  the  sap-wood  and  con- 
sumed the  whole  of  the  starch.  The  resin  was  untouched.  In  culture 
three  months  old  the  hyphae  were  to  be  seen  deep  in  the  substance 
of  the  wood  passing  from  tracheide  to  tracheide  vid  the  bordered  pits. 
Control  sections,  not  infected  and  kept  side  by  side  with  the  above, 
contained  abundance  of  starch,  and  no  trace  of  hyphae  could  be 
detecte<i  in  them. 

The  observation  appears  of  interest  in  several  connexions.  Peni- 
allium  is  one  of  our  commonest  moulds,  and  undoubtedly  plays 
a  part  in  the  reduction  of  plant  d/bris  to  soil-constituents ;  how  far 
it  can  itself  initiate  the  destruction  of  true  wood,  or  how  far  it  merely 
follo^K-s  on  the  ravages  of  other  fungi,  bacteria,  Ac,  is  unknown. 
There  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it  destroys  the  oak  of 
casks,  Ac,  but  since  these  are  impregnated  with  food- materials  this 
is  not  very  surprising.  Trabut  *  has  shown  that  PeniciUium  wiU  grow 
in  solutions  containing  2-9*5  P^i*  <^i^^*  o^  CuSO^,  and  other  evidence 
exists  showing  how  remarkably  resistant  this  mould  is,  and  how  little 
organic  matter  it  needs  for  life. 

Dubois '  showed  that  PeniciUium^  or  a  closely-allied  form,  not  only 
lives  in  strong  solutions  of  copper,  neutralized  with  ammonia,  but  will 
erode  metallic  copper  and  bronze  if  transplanted  thereon. 

J6nssen*  found  Pemcillium  living  in  one-tenth  normal  sulphuric 
acid  solution,  and  gives  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  sulphur- 
containing  oil-drops  in  its  protoplasm,  and  other  statements  concerning 
oil  in  this  fungus  occur  in  the  works  of  De  Bary,  Brefeld,  Pfeffer,  Ac 

Gerard*  gives  proof  that  Pemcillium  can  liberate  butyric  add  from 
mono-but)Tine,  and  evidence  that  this  is  due  to  its  power  of  forming 
a  lipase  or  fat-splitting  enzyme. 

Lesage*  gives  striking  instances  of   the   resistance  to  externa 

>  BqU.  de  U  Soc  Bot  de  Fr.,  xUi,  1895,  i. 
'  Comp.  Rend.,  1890.  cxi,  p.  655. 

'  Bot.  Ccstr.,  zzzTii,  18S9,  p.  901. 

•  BaU.  de  U  Soc.  Mycol.  de  Fr.,  xiii,  1897,  p.  18a. 

>  Ann.  dct  Sc.  Nat,  S^.  8,  T.  i,  1895,  pw  909. 
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influences  shown  by  the  spores  on  germination.  Not  only  will  tfaey 
germinate  and  live  for  some  time  in  water,  and  under  almost  ana&obic 
conditions,  but  he  found  them  germinating  in  26-5  per  cent  solntions 
of  common  salt;  30  per  cent,  solutions  were  too  much  for  them, 
however.  He  states  also  that  the  vapours  of  cedar-oil,  iodoform, 
napthalin,  camphor,  and  patchouli  do  not  prevent  germination; 
though  those  of  clove-oil,  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  acetic  add 
prevent  it.  The  maximum  for  alcohol  was  somewhere  between  4-2 
and  6*2  per  cent.  In  acetic  acid  they  germinated  in  twenty-four  days 
in  solutions  of  i  :  256,  but  failed  to  do  so  in  solutions  of  i :  64, 
whereas  in  HCl  they  germinated  in  two  days  in  i :  4  solutions. 

As  regards  temperatures,  it  is  well  known  how  resistant  the  spores 
are.  A  striking  instance  of  the  hardships  the  mycelium  can  undergo  is 
given  by  Woronin  ^ :  he  found  PenicUlium  vegetating  on  the  melting 
snow,  where  the  temperature  at  night  fell  below  0°  C. 

Bourquelot'  found  invertase,  maltase,  trehalase,  emulsin,  inulase, 
diastase,  and  tr3q)sin  in  the  allied  Aspergillus,  and  pointed  out  how 
suggestive  this  is  in  explaining  the  ubiquity  of  this  mould.  Probably 
Pmicillium  is  equally  rich  in  capacity  for  enzyme-production. 

Miyoshi'  showed  that  Pmicillium  can  bore  through  cellulose 
membranes,  and  no  doubt  similar  chemotactic  phenomena  are  con- 
cerned in  the  piercing  of  wood-elements  by  the  hyphae. 

It  certainly  looks  as  if  PenicUlium  may  be  a  much  more  active 
organism  in  initialing  and  carrying  on  the  destruction  of  wood  than 
has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  a  hanger-on  or 
follower  of  more  powerful  wood-destroying  fungi.  It  is  also,  doubtless, 
very  independent  of  antiseptics. 

H.   MARSHALL  WARD,  Cambridge. 

A  METHOD  OP  OBTAINING  MATTTRTAT.  FOR  HiliUa- 
TRATINO  SMUT  IN  BABIjEY.— By  sowing  soaked,  skinned 
barley  that  had  been  plentifully  covered  with  Usiilago  spores  a  supply 
of  smutted  barley  may  be  ensured,  and  in  such  material  it  is  easy 
to  trace  out  the  spore  formation. 

Hand-sections  of  the  ear  when  about   |  inch   long  showed   the 

*  Arb.  d.  St.  Petersb.  Naturf.-Ver.,  B.  xx,  p.  31. 
'  Ball.  Soc  Mycol.,  1893,  p.  231. 
»  Bot.  Zcit.,  1894,  H.  I. 
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mycelium  at  the  growing-points  of  the  flower  shoots,  and  in  such 
sections  the  m)*celium,  at  first  interceUular,  could  readily  be  found 
becoming  intracellular  and  of  much  greater  dkimeter.  Branches 
became  very  numerous,  and  in  the  h)'phae  and  branches  spores  were 
formed.  Towards  the  central  parts  spore-clusters  were  too  dense  for 
examination,  but  nearer  the  epidermis  the  branching  and  arrangement 
of  the  sporogenous  hyphae  could  more  easily  be  made  out ;  and  the 
teasing  of  the  lateral  flowers  of  each  notch  of  the  rachis  was  often 
more  successful  than  if  tlie  central — and  only  flower  of  the  ordinary 
ear — were  taken.  Sections  were  mounted  in  water,  and  some  in 
I  per  cent  KOH,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  such  treatment  has 
failed  to  show  any  septation  of  the  h)*phae  as  a  preliminary  to  spore- 
formation.  Material  for  microtome-sections  was  prepared  as  follow^ : — 
The  leaves  of  a  barley-shoot  were  strip[>ed  down  so  as  to  expose  the 
apparently  highest  node,  and  the  part  an  inch  or  two  above  this  was 
cut  off;  then  by  a  series  of  successively  lower  horizontal  cuts  the 
youngest  leaves  were  removed  until  in  the  space  they  enclosed  the 
tips  of  the  awns  or  ear  were  seen;  then  a  cut  was  made  thiough 
the  node,  and  the  removed  ear  was  placed  in  Flemming*s  or  Rath*s 
solution  for  fixing,  the  ear  thus  being,  for  a  very  few  seconds  only, 
between  plant  and  reagent. 

If  a  smutted  ear  be  removed  and  kept  floating  on  water,  its  spores 
continue  to  develop,  and  in  several  cases  they  matured  first  in  the 
awn.  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  on  teasing  out  young  fruits 
from  such  an  ear,  to  find  that  the  spores  had  germinated. 

I  have  not  yet  made  similar  obser\*ations  for  Tilletia  as  my  bunted 
wheat  was  less  forward  than  my  smutted  barley,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  by  this  method  of  working  class  material  for  illustrating  Bunt 
and  Smut  may  easily  be  obtained. 

VV.  G.  P.  ELLIS,  Cambridge. 

BTRUCTUBS  OF  THS  YSABT-OXLL. — A  study  of  the  cells 
of  Saccharomyces  Certvisiae  has  led  me  to  the  following  conclusions, 
part  of  which  merely  confirm  former  researches:  (i)  A  relatively 
large  nuclear  body  exists  in  each  adult  cell,  (a)  Young  cells  contain 
no  such  body;  a  little  later  the  old  nuclear  body  divides,  and  one 
of  its  two  daughters  wanders  through  the  narrow  connecting-channel 
into  the  young  cell  (3)  After  the  division  is  complete,  the  two  cells 
are  still  kept  together  by  a  mucilaginous  neck-shaped  pedicel,  which 

Qq 
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appears  not  to  have  been  noticed  hitherto.  It  may  persist  or  not, 
thus  explaining  the  occurrence  of  cell-chains  or  of  isolated  cells  in 
different  races  of  Yeast.  (4)  Carbohydrates  are  stored  up  in  Yeast 
in  the  form  of  glycogen,  which  accumulates  or  disappears  from  the 
vacuoles  very  rapidly,  according  to  conditions  of  nutrition  and  growth. 
The  colour  given  by  a  known  quantity  of  iodine-solution  to  a  known 
amount  of  Yeast-culture  shows  these  variations  most  sharply.  The 
change  of  lint  by  heat  after  iodine-action,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
intracellular  glycogen  by  saliva,  also  give  very  clear  results. 

L.  ERRERA,  Brussels. 

OSMOTIC  OPTIMUM  AND  MEA8URBMBNT8. — Recent 
researches  made  by  Dr.  F.  Van  Rysselberghe  in  the  Botanical 
Institute  of  Brussels  have  shown  that  vegetable  cells  generally  answer 
an  osmotic  stimulus  by  an  appropriate  osmotic  reaction^  and  that  the 
relation  between  stimulus  and  reaction  follows,  within  wide  limits, 
the  *  law  of  Weber.'  Hence  results  the  possibility  of  predicting  the 
existence  and  value  of  an  osmotic  optimum. 

Let  »  be  the  normal  osmotic  pressure  in  a  given  cell ; 

X  the  osmotic  pressure  of  an  external  solution  applied  as 

stimulus ; 
R  the  reaction,  i.  e.  the  change  in  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
cell  in  response  to  this  stimulus.     Then  one  has,  according 
to  Weber's  law : 

R  =  c  log  -  {c  and  s  being  constants). 

The  total  value  of  the  osmotic  pressure  in  the  cell  is  of  course 
R  +  n,  and  its  excess  over  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  solu- 
tion is, 

y  =  R  +  n—Xf 

or  y  =  c  log  -  +«— A*. 

It  is  easy  to  find  by  differentiation  that  this  excess  has  a  maximum 
value  when  .v  =  c  log  e  (e  being  the  basis  of  the  Napierian  logarithms 
=  2,7182818  .  .  .). 

Experiments  made  with  Tradescantia^  Sy  mphor  tear  pus  ^  Allium^ 
ElodcGy  Spirogyra^  agree  most  satisfactorily  with  these  theoretical 
result?. 

Additional  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  these  values  of  x  really 
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correspond  to  optimal  solutions,  in  which  the  cells  live  longer  than 
in  any  other. 

The  in\*estigations  just  alluded  to  have  proved  that  de  Vries' 
constant  isotonic  coefficim/s,  excellent  as  they  arc  for  a  first  approxima- 
tion, are  not  sufficiently  exact  for  more  minute  experiments.  Here 
it  is  advisable  to  use,  instead  of  them,  the  coefficients  of  electric  con- 
ducti\itT»  which  \-ary  slightly  with  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 

I'hus,  osmotic  pressures  are  not  strictly  pro|)ortional  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  plasmolysing  solutions,  and  these  pressures  ought 
no  more  to  be  expressed  in  mokrcule-grams  of  NO,K.  as  is  now 
generally  done.  The  use  of  an  atmosphere  as  unit,  though  better,  is 
also  objectionable,  as  it  varies  from  one  place  to  another. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  to  adopt  the  C.G.S.  unit  of  pressure, 
lis.  I  dyne  per  sq.  cm.,  or  rather  (to  avoid  useless  decimals) 
I  myriadyne  per  sq,  nw.,  i.  e.  the  pressure  of  10,000  dynes  per  sq.  cm., 
the  dyne  being  the  force  which  gives  the  mass  of  i  gram  in  i  second 
an  acceleration  of  i  cm.  \iex  second. 

This  unit  is  roughly  equal  to  |^o  atmosphere;  we  found  it  to  be 
verv  convenient  for  all  sorts  of  osmotic  calculations. 

L.  ERRKRA,  Brussels. 

THB  FOBM  OF  THX  FBOTOPIiABMIC  BODY  IN  CSBTAIN 
njOBIDXAB. — In  Ceramium  ruhrum  and  other  species  a  strong 
strand  of  protoplasm  runs  along  the  axial  cells  from  pit  to  pit.  In 
this  strand  the  nucleus  is  occasionally  suspendeil ;  more  often  it  lies 
over  the  pit  at  the  base  of  the  strand. 

In  Dasya  coccinea  the  branches  of  limited  growth  run  out  into 
pointed  uncorticated  filaments,  the  cells  of  which  are  large.  Across 
the  vacuole  of  these  cells,  running  from  pit  to  pit,  occurs  a  thread 
of  protoplasm  much  more  delicate  than  the  corresponding  structure 
in  Ceramium, 

In   Catlithamnion  byssoides   threads  of   protoplasm   radiate  from 

a  cushion   lying   over  the  pit  and    end    blindly  on  the  vacuole. 

These  threads  are  in  incessant  movement,  swinging  over,  bending 

on  themselves,  and  extending  or  retracting.     All  these  phenomena 

point  to  the  great  physiological  importance  of  the  pit-communication 

between  cdl  and  cell. 

R.  W.  PHILLIPS. 

UxiVltSllV  COI.LKCK,  BAKGOa. 
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-Since  die  piooccring  in^cstigatioiis  of  Hofineister,  it  has 
been  generallj  lecogniaed  in  Bocanj  that  the  Ardiegoiiiataie  aie 
cbancteraed  by  2.  definite  form  of  ahematioii  of  goieratioDS.  It 
coosiats  in  die  rcgoiar  aJfienatioo  of  2.  part  winch  bean  the  aemal 
organs — die  gametopfajte — and  of  2.  noo-iezaal  part  wfaicfa  pfrodoces 
the  spores — the  sporopfajrte.  An  rwrntial  dificrence  aqiantcs  the 
two  drriaiotis  of  die  Aichegoniacae.  In  the  Pteridoph jta  the  game- 
toph jte  is  2  deficate,  diort-^ved,  thalkad  stmctore^  the  qporophTte 
is  a  weftKieTeloped,  Itafy  plant.  In  the  Bryophjta,  howeiner,  die 
gamctoph Jte  appears  as  a  leafy  plant,  whie  the  sporophjte  is  repre- 
sented by  a  leafless  stalked  capsole,  which  fifes  as  it  were  parasirically 

00  die  gamecophjte. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  haxmonioos  onanimitj  whidi  has  hidieito 
been  die  mle  in  Bocanj  as  regards  this  altematioo  of  generati(»is  in 
dieArchegoiiiatae,is  the  firelj  contest  of  contiadictorj  views  as  to  the 
akemation  of  generations  in  the  lower  plants.  With  regard  to  these 
the  question  arises^  first,  whether  a  regular  ahemation  of  definitdj 
characterized  generations  is  to  be  observed;  and  secondlj,  what  in 
that  case  is  the  connrxion  between  this  ahemation,  should  it  turn 
oat  to  be  a  £ict,  with  that  of  the  Archegoniatae.  I  diall  not  deal 
exbansdvdj  here  with  the  many  differeiu  opinions  on  this  question ; 

1  shall  brieflj  touch  opon  those  views  onlj  which  are  important  in 
point  of  principle. 

The  first  clear  carrying  out  of  the  idea  of  a  regular  alternation 
of  generations  in  the  Thallophjtes  is  in  the  Text-book  of  Sachs 
(1874),  who  there  endeavoured  to  make  the  coarse  of  development 
of  Algae  and  Fimgi  fit  with  that  which  holds  in  the  Mosses.  The 
life  of  VoMcka^id,  Afttcor,  an  Ascomjcete,  or  one  of  the  Florideae, 
is  di\'ided  according  to  Sachs  into  two  sharplj  separated  parts,  of 
which  one  is  characterized  bj  the  appearance  of  sexual  organs,  the 
other  bj  the  spore-bearing  tissue  which  springs  fiom  the  fertilized 
ovum.  Thus  the  mycelium  of  a  Mticar  whidi  bears  the  sexual 
organs,  the  thaDus  of  Vauch^rt'a,  or  of  the  Florideae,  represent  what 
we  now  term  the  gametophjte ;  the  fruit-bodj  of  Ascomjcetes  or 
of  Florideae,  the  zygospore  of  Mucor^  the  oospore  of  Vaucheria^ 
represent  the  second  non-sexual  generation — the  sporoph}te.  The 
alternation  of  generations  of  the  Thallophjtes  is  therdbre,  according 
to  Sachs,  esseniiallj  similar  to  that  io    the  Archegoniatae.     The 
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pro|>agation  by  zoospores,  conldta,  Ac,  corres{)on(l8  to  the  propaga- 
tion hy  buds  in  the  Mosses  and  Ferns,  and  is  not  taken  into  account 
as  regards  the  actual  alternation  of  generations. 

Pringsheim  takes  up  a  quite  op|)osite  point  of  view  (1876,  1878). 
According  to  his  opinion  the  fruit  of  the  Ascomycetes  and  Floridcae 
has  not  the  value  of  a  special  generation,  but  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  a  |)art  of  the  mother-plant  sexually  influenced.  The  true  alterna- 
tion of  generations  of  the  Thallophytes  consists,  according  to 
Pringsheim,  in  the  regular  .succession  of  independent  so-called  neutral 
generations,  having  non-sexual  propagation,  and  a  single  sexual 
generation.  Thus,  zoospore-forming  generations  of  Vaucheria^  or 
Otdogomium,  alternate  with  a  generation  which  bears  the  sexual 
organs.  Both  kinds  of  generations  are  of  essentially  similar  structure ; 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  their  propagation.  Only  the 
first  generation,  which  springs  from  the  fertilized  ovum,  has  often 
properties  which  differ  from  those  which  follow,  e.  g.  in  ColtochaeU. 
In  the  Mosses  this  first  non- sexual  generation  is  much  moie  shari>ly 
characterized ;  it  is  developed  as  the  sporogonium,  and  is  the  only 
neutral  generation ;  it  differs  from  the  sexual  generation  only  by  the 
scanty  devek)pment  of  the  vegetative  part. 

While  the  views  of  Sachs  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Pringsheim 
on  the  other,  were  showing  some  tendency  to  spread,  oilier  views 
appeared  in  op{x>sition,  now  to  one,  and  now  to  the  other.  Vines 
(1879)  held  lliat  most  of  the  Thallophytes  have  no  alternation  of 
generations  at  all,  since  their  mode  of  propagation,  whether  sextial 
or  non-sexual,  is  directly  dependent  upon  external  conditions;  that 
a  definite  alternation  of  generations,  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Mosses,  is  only  fotmd  in  CoUochatte  and  Chara.  Celakovsky  (1877), 
however,  was  more  in  accordance  with  Pringbheim  in  his  conception 
of  the  Thallophytes,  for  like  him  he  accepts  an  alternation  of  neutral 
and  sexual  generations.  Celakovsky  designates  this  alternation  of 
generations  as  homologous,  since  the  successive  generations  are 
equivalent  to  one  another.  Celakovsky  opposes  Pringsheim  in  his 
conception  of  the  alternation  of  generations  in  the  Archegoniaue, 
which  he  designates  as  the  antithetic.  Here  the  two  alternating 
generations  are  not  homologous,  but  essentially  different;  the  non- 
sexual generation  has  also  phylogenetically  nothing  to  do  with  the 
neutral  generations  of  the  Thallophytes.  This  conception  of  Cela- 
kovsky was  at  first  neglected,  but  was  taken  up  again  by  Bower 
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(1890),  and  put  on  a  Tooting  of  deUil.  Bover  bolda 
alternation  came  about  by  the  intercalation  d'tbe  w 
t!on,  tbe  sporopbytc,  as  a  quite  new  developme 
gametophytes.  This  interpolation  of  a  special  spoi 
took  place  in  tbe  alga-Uke  anceBton  of  the  Archq 
passed  from  a  life  in  water  to  a  life  upon  the  Ian 
of  the  Thallopbytes  there  are,  in  addition  to  tbe  homo! 
of  generations,  more  or  less  advanced  beginnings 
alternation,  as  for  instance  in  Cokochak,  tbe  A 
Florideae. 

All  these  various  conceptions  of  alternation  of  g 
Thallopbytes  rest  on  morphological  comparison 
known  facts  of  the  life-history,  while  adll  very  litd 
the  behaviour  of  these  organisms  in  open  nature,  or  i 
cultures.  Yet  by  such  observations  only  is  it  p( 
whether  an  alternation  of  generations  can  be  provec 
the  influence  of  tbe  outer  world,  so  often  assumi 
the  course  of  life  of  ibe  Thallopbytes.  These  qu 
point  of  departure  for  my  investigations  on  the  ct 
pagation  in  Thallopbytes.  Tbe  investigation  had 
in  two  directions:  in  the  first  place,  it  was  neo 
whether  there  is  a  regular  alternation  of  free  a 
generations;  secondly,  whether  a  non-sexual  generat 
by  special  qualities  arises  of  inner  necessity  from  tbe 

The  first  question  receives  its  answer,  accordii 
of  my  investigations,  that  no  regular  alternation 
sexual  generations  exists  in  any  of  the  Thaltophj 
been  tested.  They  possess  two  or  several  kinds 
each  of  which  is  directly  dependent  upon  quite 
conditions.  If  we  take  any  vegetative  stage  we  p 
of  a  Vaucheria,  an  Otdogmium,  a  piece  of  myceliuir 
or  Ascoidea,  there  are  then  present  in  each  part  the  spe< 
of  sexual  and  non-sexual  propagation.  In  open  natt 
conditions  determine  which  of  the  potentialities  is 
how  the  modes  of  propagation  follow  one  anothei 
the  same  individual,  or  on  different  individuals.  An 
of  the  conditions  gives  the  experimenter  the  secure 
oi^anism,  which  can  at  will  be  forced  into  any  < 
propagation  within  the  limits  of  its  species.    The  p 
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nu)rc  complex  if  other  addiiional  itkhIcs  of  propagation  apfK^ar,  as 
ihi-y  do  in  many  Fungi,  In  Suiproie^nia  wc  can  distinguish  four 
kinds  of  pro|»agation :  (i)  l>y  simple  mycelial  growth,  that  is,  by 
breaking  of  the  mycelium  into  pieces;  (2)  by  zoospores:  (3)  l)y 
oospores ;  (4)  l)y  gemmxic.  The  conditions  for  each  of  these  four 
kinds  of  propagation  are  somewhat  different,  and  it  is  thus  possible, 
as  my  later  investigations  prove,  to  force  the  fungus  at  will  into  one 
or  other  of  the  four  modes  of  pro|)agation. 

The  |)Olentialities  for  the  several  kinds  of  propagation  in  the 
Thallophytes,  such  as  Vaticheria^  Otdc^onium^  Chlamydomonas,  Spor<h 
dinia^  SaproUgnia,  Euroh'ym,  Ac,  are  quite  equivalent,  i.e.  there 
is  no  cause  in  the  inner  nature  of  the  cell,  or  in  the  special  organization 
of  the  potentiality,  for  one  of  these  of  its  own  initiatix-e  being  developed 
earlier  or  later ;  nevertheless,  according  to  the  species,  the  special 
conditions  which  dominate  the  kinds  of  projxigation  may  be  more  or 
less  readily  realized  in  o)>en  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory. 
In  particular,  the  sexual  propagation  is  often  dependent  upon  more 
complex  conditions  than  the  non-sexual.  Wliile  l>oth  can  be  induced 
without  difficulty  in  Sporodmid^  in  otlier  Mucorini  it  is  most  difficult 
to  see  the  zygospores  at  all.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  my  attempts 
to  induce  the  formation  of  zygospores  in  the  common  and  easily 
cultivated  Mucor  racemosus,  though  such  formation  doubtless  exists. 

In  the  works  of  Brefeld  the  idea  is  often  expressed  and  tested 
of  bringing  a  Fungus  by  culture  through  the  most  numerous  successive 
conidium-forming  generations  to  its  higher  fruii-form.  This  idea  is 
connected  with  Brefekfs  idea  that  inner  causes  are  more  important 
than  external  causes  for  the  appearance  of  the  fruit-form.  I'he  result 
of  the  serial  cultures  of  Brefeld,  whether  positive  or  negative,  was 
under  all  circumstances  accidental.  The  experiments  would  prove 
the  view  of  Brefeld  only  if  the  external  conditions  had  really  been 
always  the  same  in  all  the  numerous  serial  cultures.  Since  Brefeld, 
to  judge  from  the  meagre  statements  of  his  methods  of  culture,  lias 
not  paid  any  attention  to  this  constancy  of  the  conditions,  it  will  also 
ha\*e  been  a  matter  of  chance  whetlier  they  remained  the  same,  or 
varied  in  such  a  way  that  another  form  of  fruit  took  the  place  of  that 
which  preceded  it.  In  any  case,  I  may  assert  that  if  in  Fungi  such 
as  Sporodinia^  Saprolegnia^  Ascoidea,  JCuroiium^  those  external  con- 
ditions are  maintained  constantly  which  are  cluracteristic  for  one  of 
the  forms  of  pro(>agaiion,  that  same  form  only  is  produced.     Hitherto 
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a  vegetative  growth  of  whatever  duration,  or  a  contii 
in  one  form,  has  never  of  inner  necessity  led  to  t): 
another. 

We  can  now  say  that  the  majority  of  Algae  and  F 
Uke  the  species  which  have  thus  far  been  tested ;  in 
the  relation  of  dependence  of  the  propagation,  OT 
upon  the  outer  world  will  vary  extremdy  accordinj 
If  one  recognizes  thus  far  as  operative  factors  tig 
moisture,  oxygen,  chemical  composition  of  the  nutiiti 
is  already  at  hand  a  great  wealth  of  most  various 
external  etimuli  which  set  the  formative  processes  in  i 
investigation  will  teach  what  a  wealth  of  unexpected 
to  be  discovered  between  the  outer  world  and  organii 

Despite  all  this,  the  possibility  remains  that  in  i 
regular  alternation  of  neutral  and  sexual  generatic 
That  might  be  posnble  for  the  Florideae,  in  which  th 
carpoepores  are  often  formed  on  special  individua 
fact  proves  nothing  as  yet,  since  it  is  &ced  by  the 
both  kinds  of  propagation  also  appear  from  the  like 
question  remains  open  whether  the  letraspores  do 
appearance  at  times,  and  seemingly  on  individaah 
the  carpospores,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  extern 
the  two  of  them  are  very  dissimilar.  The  question  c 
till  longer-continued  cultures  of  the  Florideae  have 
The  answer  will  presumably  not  turn  out  differently 
ease  of  other  Algae,  At  the  first  glance  an  alternate 
in  Pringsheim's  sense  comes  to  much  clearer  expn 
parasitic  Fungi,  especially  in  the  Uredineae.  If  w« 
undecided  question  as  la  the  occurrence  of  a  sexual 
tions  and  experiments  teach  that  the  life  of  a  Fungus 
graminis  necessarily  takes  the  course  of  the  alternati 
pendent  generations  living  upon  diCTerent  host-plants, 
teleutospores,  the  other  forming  aecidia.  In  additio 
the  subsidiary  fruit-formations  of  the  uredospores  am 
gonia.  In  fact  we  have  here  a  regular  alternation 
such  as  appears  in  analogous  form  in  the  case  of  sev 
animals;  there  is  no  obvious  reason  for  avoiding  t 
this  case,  If  one  takes  into  account  the  actual  circt 
case.     But  still  it  would  be  wrong  to  apprehend  tt 
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generations  as  if  we  had  here  an  essentially  new  process,  as  against 
those  other  sorts  of  Fungi  which  are  dimorphic  or  polymorphic. 
There  are  nearly  allied  Uredineae  in  which  all  the  spore- forms  appear 
one  after  another  upon  the  same  mycelium.  In  my  view  the  condition 
for  the  different  kinds  of  propagation  will  also  ht  unlike,  and  the 
regular  alternation  of  the  fruit-forms  would  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  by  the  development  of  tlie  host-plant  itself,  as  by  its  de|)en* 
dence  upon  the  seasons,  changes  in  it  necessarily  go  forward,  which 
will  serve  as  direct  occasion  for  the  growth  of  the  different  spore- 
formations  of  the  parasite. 

In  Cromycti  Pofygoni,  for  instance,  the  aecidia  appear  only  on  the 
young  plant,  the  uredo« pores  and  teleutospores  on  the  older.  In 
the  heteroecismal  Uredineae  the  special  conditions  for  the  individual 
fruit-formations  are  much  nnore  strongly  distinguished  still,  so  that 
other  hc^t-plants  are  necessary  to  bring  the  Fungus  to  the  formation 
of  accidiospores  or  teleutospores.  The  time  will  probably  come 
when  these  conditions  may  be  more  accurately  recogniied,  and  the 
Uredineae  be  culti\'ated  on  artificial  sut>strata.  Then  it  will  appear 
whether  these  parasites  do  not  beha\'e  just  like  the  other  Fungi,  and 
cannot  also  be  compelled  to  produce  the  different  fruit- fbrmatioos 
upon  the  lame  mycelium.  A  great  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Uredineae  lies  in  our  ignorance  of  the  chemical  compoattioQ 
of  the  hostplanta.  We  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  substances  charac- 
teristic for  the  species,  which,  besides  the  usual  food-stuffs,  sugar, 
priitctd,  Ac,  are  at  any  rate  of  decided  importance  for  the  develo|>- 
ment  of  the  parasite. 

In  all  the  cases  now  mentioned  we  have  to  do  with  the  altematioo 
of  several  generations,  each  of  which  is  characterised  by  special 
propagation.  In  the  unicelluUr  Thallophytes  the  non-seiual  |)ro- 
pagation  coincides  with  the  vegetative  division.  The  proptgatioci 
of  the  I)e«nidiaceae  and  Diatomeae  by  division  conesponds  to  the 
profiagation  of  CMamyd^mcmas  by  means  of  motile  cells.  In  aU  of 
ihem  the  sexual  process  ensues  after  a  leries  of  divtsioos.  Naegdi 
includes  these  processes  under  bis  conception  of  alternation  of  fenera- 
tion*, and  even  extends  it  to  the  liacteria  in  which,  after  a  series 
of  generations  by  division,  the  cycle  is  closed  by  the  formation  of 
endcnporea.  But  if  the  term  alternation  of  generations  be  limited 
to  organisms  with  dimorphic  propagation,  an  alternation  of  ihooCt 
might  be  spoken  of  m  this  case. 
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Under  all  circumstances,  whatever  name  the  thing  may  bear,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  the  same  question  as  regards  these  phenomena 
as  in  the  dimorphic  Thallophytes ;  we  must  inquire  whether  a  more 
or  less  definite  number  of  cell-generations  must  be  passed  through 
before  the  fruit-generation  can  follow.  In  the  Bacillus  of  anthrax 
{Bacillus  anihrads),  Buchner  (1890)  has  already  proved  that  it  can 
be  propagated  as  long  as  you  please  by  division,  and  that  at  any 
moment  the  formation  of  spores  can  be  induced  by  direct  influence 
of  the  outer  world.  Schreiber  (1896),  who  has  closely  investigated 
the  conditions  of  spore-formation  in  several  Bacteria,  has  been  able 
to  prove  still  more  definitely  that  the  spore-formation  always  begins 
as  a  direct  consequence  only  of  external  conditions.  Starting  from  the 
germinating  spore,  it  was  possible,  after  the  third  division,  to  induce 
spore-formation  agam.  In  ChlamydomonaSy  I  was  able  to  prove  with 
certainty  that  the  cells,  through  innumerable  generations,  propagated 
in  an  exclusively  vegetative  manner,  but  that  at  any  time  the  formation 
of  sexual  swarm-spores  can  be  attained  with  ease  and  certainty. 
Most  probably  the  same  holds  for  the  Desmidiaceae,  in  which  certain 
species  may  be  propagated  for  many  weeks  together  by  division,  but 
from  the  first  were  capable  of  sexual  propagation  when  exposed  to  the 
conditions  characteristic  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Diatomeae  seem  to  have  a  necessary  alter- 
nation of  generations,  just  as,  according  to  the  investigations  of 
Maupas,  the  Ciliatae  among  the  Infusoria.  According  to  the  theor)' 
founded  by  Pfilzer,  the  cells  of  the  Diatomeae,  whose  silicified  cell- 
wall  consists  of  two  parts  fitted  one  within  the  other,  do  not  grow 
in  the  direction  which  is  usually  styled  longitudinal.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  that  on  each  division  one  of  the  daughter-cells  maintains 
the  length  of  the  mother-cell,  the  other  will  necessarily  be  smaller 
by  the  thickness  of  the  membrane.  Thus  by  continued  di\isions 
the  cells  become  smaller  and  smaller  till,  on  reaching  a  certain 
minimum  size,  the  process  of  auxospore-formation  appears,  by  which 
the  original  maximum  length  is  again  attained.  This  generally 
acknowledged  theory  has  been  supported  by  the  investigations  of 
Miquel.  He  cultivated  a  number  of  Diatoms  in  artificial  nutritive 
media,  and  noted  in  the  successive  generations  a  gradual  lessening 
of  the  cells,  till  finally  the  formation  of  auxosjx^res  followed  very 
freely.  Thus,  according  to  the  statements  of  Pfitzcr,  Miquel,  and 
others,  the  view  might  appear  to  be  sufiiciently  established,  that  in 
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thi.'  I)iaiomeac  ihc  formation  of  auxas|>orcs  follows  only  as  a  conse* 
quence  of  that  organization  of  the  cell  which  has  been  described  after 
a  numl)cr  of  divisions  which  may  be  almost  mathematically  defined, 
m-hiie  the  external  conditions  play  no  definite  part  in  the  process. 
But,  meanwhile,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  this  theory  is  in  much 
need  of  further  confirmation.  The  main  point  in  the  whole  question 
is  whether  the  cell- wall  of  both  cells  after  division  really  does  undergo 
no  increase  by  growth  in  length  to  even  a  ver)'  small  degree.  Pfitzer 
himself  has  noted  that  such  growth  does  occur  in  certain  species, 
though  this  would  be  of  no  account  for  making  up  the  loss  of  size 
which  accompanies  division.  It  ought  to  be  distinctly  proved,  by 
direct  and  exact  measurements,  wheilier  a  growth  in  length  takes 
place  or  not ;  above  all,  we  ought  to  know  precisely  what  influence 
the  various  external  conditions  exert  upon  the  life  of  the  Diatomeae. 
It  may  |)Ossibly  be  that  under  certain  circumstances  growth  takes 
place,  under  others  not.  The  fact,  brought  forward  by  Miquel  and 
others,  that  it  is  by  no  means  always  the  smallest  cells  which  form 
auxos|)ores,  but  also  those  of  middle  size,  deserves  consideration. 
Still  more  important  are  the  statements  made  by  Karsten,  that  Melosira 
nummuhuUs  can  be  brought  to  the  formation  of  auxos{)ore8  simply  by 
change  of  water,  that  in  Achnantha  hngip<s  the  impending  conjugation 
does  not  take  place,  but  is  replaced  by  vegetative  growth  when  the 
cells  are  ex{>osed  to  a  cool  temperature.  If  we  assume  that  definite 
external  conditions  induce  growth  in  length  during  division,  others 
encourage  auxos|x>re-formation,  the  earlier  obsen'ations  on  tlie  small- 
ness  of  the  cells  which  form  auxospores  may  thus  be  explained. 
In  many  Thallophvtes  the  rule  holds  that  in  the  stage  of  preparation 
for  the  higher  fruit-form  growth  diminishes,  or  ceases,  but  division 
is  still  continued,  so  that,  for  instance,  in  the  Desmidiaceae,  Spirogyra, 
and  Chlamydomtmas,  it  is  always  the  smallest  cells  w*hich  conjugate. 
This  may  also  be  the  case  on  the  formation  of  the  auxospores  of 
the  Diatomeae,  and  the  smallness  of  the  cells  would  then  be  less 
the  cause  of  auxospore-formation  than  the  result  of  those  external 
conditions  which  occasion  this  process.  I  bring  this  {)Ossibility 
forward  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  pressing  need  for  accurately 
defining  the  conditions  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  the  Diatomeae 
by  the  Itelp  of  pure  cultures,  and  by  tlie  use  of  physiological  methods. 
Whichever  way  the  decision  may  fall,  the  life-history  of  the  Diatomeae 
gi\*es  no  explanation  of  the  wholly  different  alternation  of  generations 
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of  the  Archegoniatae,  any  more  than  does  that  of  the  other  Thallo- 
phytes  which  have  been  mentioned. 

But  now  the  question  arises  whether  there  is  not  in  many  Thallo- 
phytes  another  form  of  alternation  of  generations,  which  presents  nearer 
relations  to  the  phenomena  in  the  Archegoniatae,  The  fertilized  ovum 
develops  according  to  the  statements  of  investigators  in  a  definite  way 
in  certain  species :  thus,  for  instance,  the  zygospore  of  one  of  the 
Mucorineae,  the  oospore  of  Vaucheria  and  of  SaproUgnia,  usually 
germinate  by  formation  of  a  short  tube,  which  directly  bears  a 
sporangium.  Pringsheim  speaks,  in  such  a  case,  of  the  first  neutral 
generation :  we  might  regard  this  as  the  actual  spore-forming  genera- 
tion, corresponding  to  the  sporophyte  of  the  Mosses.  Closer  investiga- 
tion shows  that  an  oospore  of  Vaucheria  shows  no  tendency  in  any 
way  fixed  by  heredity  to  form  a  sporangium.  It  produces  first  a  short 
germinal  tube,  which  may  either  continue  its  vegetative  growth,  or  may 
at  once  form  zoospores,  or  sometimes  sexual  organs.  That  would 
depend  alone  on  external  conditions.  De  Bary  and  I  myself  have 
lately  proved  the  same  for  the  oospores  of  Saprokgnia,  and  Van 
Tieghem  for  the  zygospores  of  the  Mucorini.  There  is  no  true 
meaning  in  speaking  of  an  alternation  of  generations  in  these  cases, 
since  the  formation  of  the  sporangia  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  germination^ 
but  follows  the  same  conditions  as  it  does  subsequently.  These  plants 
do  not  behave  differently  in  principle  from  the  Fucaceae,  or  Conjugatae, 
in  which  the  fertilized  ovum  passes  more  or  less  directly  into  the 
thallus,  since  no  other  propagation  exists  at  all. 

But  there  are  perhaps  other  species  in  which  the  mode  of  germina- 
tion of  the  oospores  has  become  more  definite.  The  zygotes  of  Hydro- 
dictyon  show,  according  to  Pringsheim,  a  characteristic  mode  of 
germination,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  exactly  how  far  it  is  a  constant 
process.  In  Oedogonium  the  germinating  oospore  forms  four  zoospores 
— a  process  which  does  not  occur  again  in  its  later  life.  The  manner 
of  germination  is  not  absolutely  indispensable,  since  the  oospore  also 
passes  over  directly  into  a  filament,  though  it  appears  to  be  the  commoner 
case.  Still  more  peculiar  is  the  germination  of  Coleochaeie  as  described 
by  Pringsheim,  in  which  the  fertilized  ovum  divides  and  forms  a  tissue, 
from  the  cells  of  which  zoospores  arise,  which  then  grow  on  into  the 
typical  thallus.  There  are  no  exact  investigations  whether  this  kind 
of  germination  is  a  constant  phenomenon,  since  the  germination  has 
only   been   observed   by   Pringsheim,  under   conditions  which  were 
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apparentl)r  not  very  favourable.  The  fonnation  of  these  bodies,  which 
are  like  the  loospores  formed  elsewhere,  from  the  tissue  of  the  oospore, 
is  perha[>s  a  quite  fortuitous  circumslance,  which  differs  in  no  way 
from  the  usual  pro|)agaiion.  But  the  chief  reason  for  com))arison  with 
the  Mosses,  and  for  the  assumption  of  an  alternation  of  generations, 
lies  in  the  production  of  specially  formed  propagative  cells  from  the 
oospore.  It  might  be  quite  possible  that  the  cells  of  the  oospore  in 
CoUixkatIi  tcuiaia  should  pass  over  directly  into  the  thallus,  but 
in  C  puhinata  ^lerhaps  only  after  a  change  in  the  mode  of  growth. 
The  essentially  regular  germination  by  help  of  a  pro-embr)t>,  as 
in  Ckara^  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  formation  of  a  special  non-sexual 
generation.  It  is  true  that  Vines  has  ad\imced  such  a  conception,  and 
compares  the  pro-embryo  of  Chara  with  the  whole  sfK>rogonium  of 
the  Motset.  His  view  has  not  been  taken  up,  since  as  a  matter 
of  fact  in  Chara  a  comparison  seems  permissible  only  with  the 
protonema  of  the  Mosses,  or  with  the  pro-embr^t)  of  Bairath^ 
sffrmmm. 

Next  to  Cok^koiU  it  is  the  Ascomycetes  and  Florideae,  the  life- 
history  of  which  has  since  the  time  of  Sachs  been  compared  with  the 
alternation  of  generations  in  the  Mosses,  for  in  both  the  fertilixed 
ovum  has  often  a  complicated  de\*ek)pment  of  its  own  ;  the  last  object 
of  this  is  the  formation  of  lipores,  which  are  clearly  different  from  the 
usual  propagative  cells.  As  described  by  Schmitx,  and  according  to 
the  latest  observations  of  Ohmanns  (1898),  the  nature  and  method 
whereby  the  formation  of  the  fruit  depends  on  an  intimate  union 
of  the  fertiUaed  egg-cell  with  definite  auxiliary  cells  of  the  mother- 
plant  is  extremely  peculiar.  In  the  higher  differentiated  forms, 
e.  g.  CaUiikawmian^  according  to  Oltmanns,  a  cell-derivative  from  the 
fenilixed  egg-cell — a  cell-nucleus  with  tome  protopUsro — is  united 
with  a  large  auxiliary  cell,  and  coalesces  with  it  into  a  new  cell-unit, 
whereupon  the  nucleus  of  the  auiiliary  cell  is  poshed  a»de  as 
apparently  functionless.  This  new  cell,  of  which  the  wall  and  of 
which  the  pbsma  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  mother-plant,  is 
stimulated  by  the  '  egg-energid '  to  fonn  the  sfiores.  In  still  more 
highly  developed  forms  the  mother-plant  provides  also  for  the 
enveloping  of  the  S|)ore-producing  cells.  Oltmanns  compares  the 
relation  of  egg-cell  and  mother-pbnt  with  that  of  a  panuite  and  iu 
host-}>Umt,  and  sees  therein  a  confirmatioo  of  the  view  that  the  fruit  of 
the  Florideae  coaespoods  to  the  sporogonium  of  the  Mosses.     But 
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one  may  also  designate  the  state  of  the  facts  with  this  expression  :  that 
the  fruit  of  the  higher  Florideae  is  a  product  of  the  mother-plant  that 
is  stimulated  by  the  fertilized  egg-cell,  Pringsheim,  at  least,  might, 
in  the  far-reaching  dependence  of  the  fruit-formation  upon  the  mother- 
plant,  find  a  substantial  support  for  his  view,  that  the  fruit  of  the 
Florideae  has  not  the  value  of  a  special  non-sexual  generation.  Finally 
we  have  to  consider  subjunctive  interpretations.  I  myself  should  hold 
the  comparison  of  the  Floridean  fruit  with  the  sporophytes  of  the 
Mosses  as  quite  justified.  But  one  essential  point  in  this  matter  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  One  may  compare  the  fruit  of  the  simple 
Florideae  with  that  of  the  simple  Liverworts,  and  apprehend  both 
as  in  some  degree  analogous  structures.  But  a  very  important  and 
interesting  difference  discloses  itself,  if  one  follows  up  the  line  of 
development  in  the  two  series.  In  the  Mosses  the  effort  is  distinctly 
marked  in  the  ascending  series  of  forms  to  differentiate  more  highly 
the  sporogonium  as  an  immediate  product  of  the  fertilized  ovum,  and 
to  make  it  more  independent  of  the  mother-plant  in  its  nourishment. 
In  the  series  of  the  Florideae  the  opposite  tendency  shows  itself  to 
make  the  development  of  the  fertilized  ovum  constantly  more  strongly 
dependent  on  the  mother-plant,  and  to  attain  the  higher  differentiation 
of  the  fruit  by  means  of  essential  co-operation  of  the  mother-plant. 
Beyond  this  no  one  will  wish  to  assert  a  nearer  relation  of  kinship 
between  Mosses  and  Florideae. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  in  the  Ascomycetes  to  decide  the  question 
of  the  alternation  of  generations  than  in  the  Florideae.  Notwithstanding 
the  remarkable  differences  which  are  to  be  observed  in  them  up  to  the 
origin  of  the  ascus-fruit,  we  must  still,  with  De  Bary,  regard  the  whole 
group  as  a  single  and  united  one.  But  we  ought  not  to  connect  the 
Ascomycetes  with  the  Phycomycetes,  either  with  the  Peronosporeae 
after  De  Bary,  or  with  the  Mucorineae  after  Brefeld ;  but  we  should 
recognize  in  them  a  group  which,  with  its  simplest  forms,  sends  out 
its  roots  into  the  lowest  division,  the  Archimycetes,  to  which  the 
Chytrideae  and  other  Fungi  belong.  In  quite  simple  Ascomycetes, 
e.g.  Ascoidea,  Dipodascus,  Endomyces,  there  appears  a  striking  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  asci.  In  Ascoidea  and  Endomyces^ 
according  to  Brefeld,  each  ascus  arises  directly  from  a  mother-cell  of 
the  mycelium.  In  the  nearly- related  Dipodascus,  according  to  Lager- 
heim,  two  cells  coalesce,  and  it  is  the  product  which  grows  on  into 
the  ascus.     In  the  one  case — apparently  the  more  common  one — the 
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ascus  is  a  cHrccl  product  of  iIjc  molhcr-plant ;  in  ihe  oihor  forms  wc 
may  speak  of  the  l>eginning  of  a  non-sexual  generation.  If  we  pass 
on  to  the  fruit-bearing  forms  in  some  siill  iclaiivcly  simple  species,  wc 
find  the  asci  as  pro<lucts  of  a  fertilized  ovum,  e.  g.  in  Sphaerothica 
according  to  Harfwr,  or  the  Lal)Oulbeniaceae  according  to  Thaxler. 
In  others  we  may  regard  a  structure  homologous  with  the  ovum,  but 
not  actually  capable  of  fertilization,  as  the  starting-point  for  the 
formation  of  asci,  while  other  constituent  parts  of  the  fruit,  such  as 
the  wall,  and  commonly  the  stalk,  &c.,  are  supplied  by  the  mother- 
plant.  In  the  highest  forms  the  most  complicated  Pyrenomycetes, 
and  the  Cladonias  among  the  Lichens,  &c.,  the  fruit  is,  according 
to  our  present  knowledge,  exclusively  a  product  of  the  mother-mycelium, 
just  as  is  the  case  according  to  Brefeld  in  the  Basidiomycetes.  It  is 
only  in  case  of  the  simpler  forms  that  we  can  compare  the  ascus-fruit 
with  the  sporogonium  of  the  Mosses,  and,  as  OUmanns  has  done, 
place  it  in  relation  to  the  processes  in  the  Florideae.  In  the  Asco- 
mycetes  it  is  still  more  clearly  to  be  recognized  than  in  these  plants 
that  the  antithetic  alternation  of  generations  has  stood  still  at  the  first 
attempts,  and  in  the  higher  forms  has  been  replaced  by  direct  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  from  the  mycelium.  As  regards  the  solution  of  the 
question  how  the  alternation  of  generations  in  the  Archegoniatae 
came  into  exbtence,  the  Ascomycetes  can  contribute  far  less  than  the 
Florideae. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  department  of  the  Thallophytes  thus 
traversed,  the  following  cases  may  be  distinguished  as  relating  to  the 
question  of  the  appearance  of  an  alternation  of  generations : — 

I.  The  majority  of  the  Algae  and  Fungi  have  two  or  more  kinds 
of  propagation,  each  of  which  necessarily  depends  upon  definite 
external  conditions  characteristic  for  it  According  to  the  conditions, 
occurring  fortuitously  in  open  nature  or  in  cultivation,  the  kinds  of 
propagation  may  appear  on  the  same  or  on  different  indi\iduals, 
independently  or  in  any  succession.  The  fertilized  o\iim  in  sexual 
forms  does  not  differ  essentially  on  germination  from  another  propa- 
gaiive  cell  In  none  of  these  cases  is  there  any  reason  for  speaking 
of  an  alternation  of  generations. 

a.  In  certain  heteroecismal  parasites,  e.  g.  many  Uredineae,  the  life- 
history  of  the  species  takes  the  course  of  a  regular  succession  of 
different  individuals  with  special  modes  of  propagation ;  we  may  here 
speak  of  an  alternation  of  several  generations  characterised  by  different 
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propagation.  There  would  be  in  this  case  an  alternation  of  homo- 
logous generations  in  the  sense  of  Celakovsky  and  Bower.  Here 
also  we  have  essentially  to  deal  only  with  Fungi  which  have  dimorphic 
or  polymorphic  propagation,  with  the  limitation  that  the  external 
conditions  for  some  of  the  forms  of  propagation  are  so  different  that, 
so  far  as  experience  yet  goes,  these  are  only  developed  upon  separate 
host-plants. 

3.  In  the  unicellular  Diatoms  there  is,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  cause  of  auxospore-formation  hitherto  current,  an  alternation 
of  generations  in  the  sense  that,  after  a  definite  number  of  cell- 
generations  derived  by  division,  the  formation  of  auxospores  follows 
by  internal  necessity.  But  it  needs  still  more  exact  investigation,  for 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  formation  of  auxospores,  like  the  formation 
of  zygotes  of  the  Desmidiaceae,  is  essentially  dependent  upon  external 
conditions.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  definite  alternation  of 
generations  in  the  Diatomeae. 

4.  In  a  number  of  Thallophytes,  some  few  Chlorophyceae,  above 
all  in  the  Florideae  and  Ascomycetes,  a  fruit  arises  from  the  fertilized 
ovum,  or  a  body  homologous  with  it,  which  produces,  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  it,  non-sexual  cells,  the  spores.  This  spore-bearing  fruit 
may  be  compared  with  the  sporogonium  of  the  Mosses,  and  the 
alternation  of  the  sexual  plant  with  the  spore-fruit  may  be  regarded  as 
an  antithetic  alternation.  But  this  comparison  does  not  extend  further 
than  the  establishment  of  a  certain  analogy. 

In  the  two  series  of  the  Florideae  and  Ascomycetes,  in  contrast  to 
the  series  of  the  Mosses,  it  appears  that  the  fruit  in  the  higher  forms 
becomes  constantly  more  dependent  upon  the  mother-plant,  and  that 
the  duty  of  higher  differentiation  of  the  fruit  falls  essentially  upon  the 
latter.  The  fruit  there  appears  not  as  a  special  generation,  but  as 
a  product  of  the  mother-plant. 

What,  then,  remains  from  which  to  derive  the  alternation  of  genera- 
tions of  the  Mosses  and  Ferns?  Only  Coleochaete^  which,  since 
Pringsheim's  celebrated  investigation,  has  been  quoted  as  a  connecting 
link  between  Algae  and  Archegoniatae.  But  it  has  never  been  proved 
that  the  zoospores  of  the  germinating  oospore  are  10  be  regarded  as 
a  characteristic  product  of  the  fruit,  and,  accordingly,  as  a  form  of 
propagation  homologous  with  the  Moss- spores.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  makes  no  great  demand  on  our  imagination  to  figure  to  our- 
selves how,  in  the  Coieochaek-YiVt  ancestors  of  the  Mosses,  this  step 
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was  taken,  ihu  then  the  Mcond  step  consisted  in  the  fonnttion  of 
tutionar)-  spores  arising  by  a  letrad  division.  With  luch  asrampiiont, 
the  transition  (o  (he  simple  Liverworts— e.g.  Rittia,  does  not  appear  very 
grejt,  and.  Muling  from  this  form,  the  different  series  iikcluded  in  the 
Bryopliyta  may  be  derived.  Though  we  have  thus  gained  certain 
cunnocling  points  for  the  phylogeny  of  the  Moues,  the  queuion  as 
regards  the  Kerns,  in  whiih  the  fertilized  ovum  develops  into  the  kafy 
pUni,  is  in  quite  another  position.  It  hat  been  rccogniicd  on  many 
sides  how  great  a  contrast  there  is  lictween  MoMcs  and  Femi.  The 
common  petuliarity  in  the  structure  of  the  archrgonium  might  be 
a  jiurcly  parallel  development  without  its  necessarily  indicating  any 
phylugenetic  connexion,  li  is  not  my  purpose  10  enter  now  upon 
ihcsc  difliculi  questions,  the  le&s  so  since  they  will  be  dealt  with  here 
fiom  an  ollicial  quarter.  They  deal  with  the  Utost  interesting,  but 
al-o  the  nHMl  obacure,  points  in  the  phylogeny  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  For  iIk  spot  where  the  first  indioboo  of  ■  Fem-iporophyie 
appeared  was  the  birthplace  of  the  vaatly-developed  scries  cA  the 
rhanerogunt.  The  Thallophytes  hitherto  known  do  not  give  the 
leaai  due  to  the  dtKOvery  of  that  spot 

GEORGE  KLEBS,  Tabiogto. 

AunouTATioH  or  oairaBATioHS  nr  tbb  abohb- 

OOHIATAB — One  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  morpbotogy 
of  all  plants  higher  than  Thallophytes  is  the  occurrence  In  (heir 
Kfc-hislory  of  two  alternating  stages,  which  differ  widely  from  each 
Other  both  In  structure  and  reproduction.  Of  recent  yean  advattcea 
in  our  knowledge  in  several  distinct  depanmenu  of  botanical  investiga- 
tion have  raited  anew  the  question  of  the  tuinre  of  this  Alternation 
of  Generations.  The  lubjeci  hat  been  dtscuated  fron  two  very 
different  Mandpomts  In  the  Presidential  Addrtaset  to  this  Section 
of  the  British  Aatotiation  this  year  and  at  the  Liverpool  Meeting'. 
These  exprrasiont  of  opinion  by  Dr.  Scott  vbA  Profcuor  Bower 
render  an  introductory  paper  to  thiii  discuMion  in  one  tense  Mperffoout. 
While,  bowevrr,  repetition  of  much  that  bat  been  already  taid  is 
nnavoidable.  the  existence  of  such  diverse  views  tnggms  a  tlighllr 
different  treatment   of  the   question,   which  may  be  uaeful   for  the 
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purposes  of  the  discussion.  Instead  of  advocating  eidier  the  tfaeorj 
of  antithetic  or  of  homologous  alternation^  I  shall  try  to  present 
a  dissection  of  the  subject ;  with  this  object  the  main  facts  known 
as  to  alternation  of  generations  will  be  briefly  discussed,  and  the 
possible  interpretations  of  them  considered.  The  £acts  will  as  far 
as  possible  be  kept  apart  fix>m  the  theoretical  views  to  which  they 
have  given  rise,  and  the  points  on  which  our  knowledge  is  deficient 
will  be  emphasized  rather  than  minimized. 

The  general  facts  regarding  alternation  of  generations  in  arche- 
goniate  plants  can  be  dismissed  very  briefly.  In  all  the  main  groaps 
a  definite  alternation  of  a  sexual  with  an  asexual  generation  is  fonnd. 
The  latter  is  normally  developed  from  the  fertilized  ovum,  the  former 
from  the  spore.  The  Bryophyta  and  Pteridophyta  are,  however, 
opposed  to  one  another  in  the  relative  complexity  attained  by  the 
two  generations.  The  sporophyte  in  the  Bryophjrta  remains  dependent 
on  the  Moss  or  Liverwort  plant,  and  has  as  its  main  function  the 
production  of  the  spores.  It  may,  however,  attain  very  considerable 
complexity  of  structure  and  possess  a  well  developed  assimilation 
tissue.  In  both  Hepaticae  and  Muscineae  very  simple  sporogonia 
lead  on  to  complex  ones  in  which  the  sterile  tissue  of  the  wall,  foot, 
seta,  &c.,  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  stracture. 
The  gametophyte,  on  the  other  hand,  is  alwa3rs  independent  and 
often  shows  a  complicated  external  form  with  clearly  differentiated 
stem  and  leaves.  In  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  also  the  gametophyte 
is  always  independent,  but  is  of  relatively  simple  form  and  structure. 
The  sporophyte,  which  develops  from  the  fertilized  ovum,  very  soon 
produces  roots,  and  attains  independence  by  the  death  of  the  pwo- 
thallus.  It  shows  a  distinction  of  stem  and  leaf,  is  highly  organized, 
and  does  not  develop  spores  until  after  a  period  of  vegetative  growth. 
While  these  points  of  difference  which  indicate  the  great  gap  between 
the  Bryophyta  and  Pteridophyta  are  borne  in  mind,  due  weight  must 
be  given  to  the  f)oints  of  agreement.  Of  these,  the  similar  structure 
of  the  sexual  organs,  the  fact  that  in  both  the  sporophyte  is  at  first 
dependent  on  the  gametophyte,  the  presence  of  stomata  and  inter- 
cellular spaces  in  the  sporophyte,  and  the  similarity  in  the  spore- 
production  may  be  mentioned.  A  consideration  of  these  facts  by 
.•hemselves  indicates  no  view  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  two 
generations.  At  no  stage  do  the  two  generations  in  any  Archegoniate 
closely  resemble  one  another,  except  in  the  case  of  the  young  plant 
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and  ihe  prolhallus  of  Lycopodium  cemuum.  The  deviations  from  the 
normal  life-history,  which  will  be  considered  later,  may  somewhat 
nKxiify  this  statement. 

We  arc  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Bryof^jrta  and  Pleridophyta 
arose  from  ancient  Thallophytes ;   tlie  study  of  the  life-histories  of 
the  Algae  and  Fungi,  which  exist  at  present,  may  accordingly  be 
expected  to  aid  in  arriving  at  probable  conclusions  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  alternation  in  archegoniate  plants.     It  is  naturally  among  the 
Green  Algae  that  indications  of  this  sort  might  be  ex|)ected,  nor  are 
they  wanting,  though  the  precise  weight  to  be  attached  to  them  is 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.    The  higher  Fungi  and  the  Red  and  Brown 
Algae  may  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  be  left  on  one  side  with  the 
remark  that  in  Ascomycctes  and  Florideae  we  see  a  development 
which  presents  analogies  with  the  alternation  in  Archegoniales.    Con- 
fining  ourselves  to  the  Green  Algae  and  the    simpler  Fungi  we 
find  among  them  two  sorts  of  phenomena  which  have  been  termed 
alternation  of  generations.     Most  of  these  organisms  reproduce  both 
sexually  and  asexually,  and  sexual  and  asexual  individuals,  resembling 
one  another  in  their  vegetative  structure,  are  often  found.    The  same 
individual   may,   however,  bear  botli  kinds  of  reproductive  organs, 
and  Professor  Klebs  has  shown  in  a  number  of  cases  that  the  mode 
of    reproduction  is  largely  determined  by  the  external  conditions 
and  can  be  brought  under  experimental  control.     There  is  thus  no 
doubt  that  these  sexual  and  asexual  individuals  are  homologous  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term.    But  there  are  a  number  of  Thallophytes 
in  which  another  stage   in  the  life-history  is  found,  which,  by  its 
regular  recurrence  and  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  life-cycle, 
suggests  a  comparison  with  the  sporophyte  of  the  simpler  archegoniate 
plants.     While   in  many  Thallophytes  the  fertilized  ovum  or    the 
zygospore  develops  directly  into  an  independent  plant  resembling 
the  parent,  in  these  it  first  divides  into  a  number  of  cells,  which  are 
usually  motile  spores,  but  may  form  a  small  mass  of  tissue  from  the 
cells  of  which   swarm-spores  arise.      It    is    sufficient    to    mention 
Oedogonium^  Cystopus  and  ColtochaeU  as  organisms  which  show  this 
clearly.     In  the  life-history  of  SphaerapUa  only  sexual  individuals 
and  the  group  of  swarm-spores,  which  results  from  division  of  the 
oospore,  alternate,  independent  asexual  individuals  not  being  found. 

If  we  now  consider  how  this  second  form  of  alternation  in  Thallo- 
phytes might  have  come  about,  without  for  the  moment  extending 
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our  view  to  archegoniate  plants,  the  essential  distinction  of  the 
antithetic  and  homologous  theories  will  become  plain.  Further, 
we  shall  here  be  dealing  with  a  problem  with  regard  to  which  the 
work  of  Professor  Klebs  justifies  the  anticipation  that  direct  evidence 
will  sooner  or  later  be  obtained.  The  main  question  at  issue  is. 
In  what  relation  does  the  group  of  spores  in  Oedogomum,  or  the 
small  mass  of  tissue  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  fertilized 
oviun  in  CoUochaeie,  stand  to  the  asexual  individuals  of  the  same 
species?  There  is  some  evidence  that  in  this  stage  we  see  the 
representative  of  an  asexual  individual,  the  vegetative  body  of  which 
has  become  more  or  less  completely  reduced.  Thus  occasionally 
in  Oedogonium  a  vegetative  individual  develops  from  the  zygote; 
in  Uothrix  the  zygospore  develops  a  rhizoid,  but  the  contents  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  rudimentary  plant  are  wholly  devoted  to  th« 
formation  of  motile  spores.  On  this  view  the  cell-mass  in  CoUochaeit 
would  be  regarded  as  a  reduced  thallus,  all  the  cells  of  which  form 
spores  asexually.  The  reduced  generation  which  proceeds  from  the 
zygote  would  genealogically  correspond  to  an  independent  asexual 
individual,  and  just  as  the  latter  is  homologous  with  a  sexual  individual, 
so  would  the  four  spores  in  Oedogonium  or  the  cell-mass  in  ColeochaeU 
be.    This  would  be  homologous  alternation  of  generations. 

But  the  same  facts  can  be  viewed  in  another  light.  In  all  these 
cases  the  advantage  to  the  plant  in  producing  almost  at  once 
a  number  of  individuals  instead  of  one  as  the  result  of  the  sexual 
act  is  obvious.  The  division  of  the  ovum  may  have  originated  as 
a  special  adaptation  to  this  end,  and  not  represent  a  reduced  first 
neutral  generation  at  all.  In  the  life-hislory  of  these  plants  there 
would  then  be  a  stage  not  represented  in  the  majority  of  the  Thallo- 
phytes,  which  may  in  this  sense  be  spoken  of  as  interpolated.  The 
cell-mass  of  ColeochaeU  upon  this  view  would  not  represent  a  less 
reduced  neutral  generation,  but  a  more  complicated  development 
of  the  interpolated  stage,  which  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form  in 
Oedogonium.  This  stage  would  not  correspond  to,  or  be  homologous 
with,  the  independent  asexual  individuals,  and  leaving  these  out  of 
account,  only  one  individual,  and  the  result  of  elaboration  of  its 
zygote  would  be  represented  in  the  life-history.  The  alternation 
would  not  be  homologous  but  antithetic. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  apply  these  two  points  of  view  to  the  facts 
of  alternation  in  the  Archegoniatae,  the  problem  in  its  most  general 
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form  is  this :  Is  the  sporophyte  in  the  Bryophytes  and  the  Vascular 
Cryptogams  to  be  ultimately  traced  back  to  modification  of  a  genea- 
logical individual  homologous  with  the  gametophyte,  or  b  it  the 
result  of  still  further  elaboration  of  an  interpolated  stage  more  or 
less  like  that  seen  in  Coifochaeie}  On  the  antithetic  theory  the 
sporophyte  is  traced  increasing  in  complexity  through  a  scries  of 
forms  illustrated  by  Oedogomum,  Colcochaete,  Riccia,  Marchantia, 
AnthoceroSy  and  tlie  simplest  sporophytes  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams 
are  regarded  as  having  been  derived  from  a  sporogonium,  which 
already  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  sterile  tissue.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  apply  the  homologous  theory,  several  alternatives 
present  themselves.  The  first,  which  is  not  widely  different  from 
the  antithetic  theory,  is  that  in  the  course  of  its  descent  the  sporo- 
phyte  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  has  passed  through  a  stage 
resembling  the  Br)'ophyte  sporogonium,  but  that  the  origin  of  this 
second  generation  in  the  ancestral  Algae  was  homologous.  But  the 
homologous  theory  does  not  necessarily  assume  the  existence  of  the 
sporogonial  stage.  The  sporophyte  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams 
may  have  had  an  independent  origin  from  that  of  the  Bryophjrta, 
and  have  resulted  from  the  modification  of  individuals,  which  were 
never  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  fruit  body. 

As  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  alternation  of  generations,  the 
two  theories  are  in  essential  agreement.  We  owe  to  Professor  Bower 
the  general  statement,  which  must  ser\'e  as  the  starting-point  of  any 
explanation,  that  the  origin  of  the  alternation  may  be  correlated  with 
a  change  of  habit  from  aquatic  to  sub-aerial  life.  This  holds  whether 
the  second  generation  is  considered  to  be  homologous  with  the  first, 
or  to  be  the  result  of  interpolation.  On  the  latter  view,  which  is  that 
elaborated  by  Professor  Bower,  the  importance  of  the  drier  conditions 
of  life  is  sought  in  the  prevention  of  repeated  acts  of  fertilization.  It 
would  thus  have  been  an  advantage  to  the  organism  to  produce  many 
individuals  as  the  result  of  one  sexual  act,  and  this  is  seen  to  be 
effected  with  increasing  perfection  as  we  pass  from  the  simpler  to 
the  more  complex  Bryophyte  sporogonia.  and  from  these  to  the 
Pteridophyta.  The  same  change  of  environment  may,  however,  have 
initiated  the  modification  of  individuals,  which  were  originally  potential 
sexual  plants,  into  spore-bearing  forms.  We  shall  return  to  this  when 
discussing  apogamy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  facts  of  morphology  do  not  of  themselves 
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in<ficaif  dedscveij  winch  theory  s  the  correct  cme.  The  rcaaoos 
which  render  one  or  the  other  Wew  die  more  probable  are  boand 
op  with  the  more  general  (^lestioo  of  the  cosne  of  descent  in  the 
Tegetable  kingdom.  The  <pKsdoQ  of  the  rebtionsl^  between  tbe 
main  groups  of  plants  is  a  Terr  complex  one.  AD  that  we  need 
do  here,  however,  is  to  recognize  the  exritencr  of  several  akemathre 
views,  and  the  bearing  of  these  00  the  two  theories  of  aitematioii. 
The  in<£cations  of  altematioo  in  the  Thallophjtes  maj  be  first 
referred  to.  These  seem  closely  comparable  to  the  simplest  liver- 
wort sporogonia^  bat  it  has  not  been  suggested  that  anj  direct 
relationship  exists  in  any  case.  The  existence  <^  these  mdimenrary 
sporophytes  in  various  Green  Algae,  in  Cysicpus,  and  in  an  analogous, 
though  distinct  form  in  Ascomycetes  and  Florideae,  is  indeed  stroi^ly 
suggestive  of  their  independent  origin  in  the  Thallophytes  of  the 
I  present  day,  and  justifies  us  in  considering  it  probable  that  similar 

developments  may  have  occurred  in  the  ancestral  Algal  forms  ixom 

which  the  Archegoniates  arose.     But  tbe  further  recognition  of  the 

possbflity    that   the   origin   of  the   Archegooiatae  may   have   been 

poh'phyletic,  and  in  particular  that  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  may 

have  had   a   line  of  descent   from   ThaUophytes   perfectly   distinct 

from  that  of  the  Bryophyta,  has  a  much  more  impcxtant  bearing 

on  the  nature  of  alternation.      The  gap  between   Bryophytes  and 

Pteridophytes  is   wide,  and   on   this  view  would  be  an   essentiaUy 

natural  one ;    any  attempt    to  bridge   it  would   involve  misleading 

conclusions.      I   do    not    wish    to   enter   into   the   question    of  the 

polyphyletic  origin  of  archegoniate  plants  further  than  to  show  that 

its   possibility  must    be    borne   in   mind   in  considering  tbe   nature 

of  alternation.     It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  a  view 

would  appear  to  follow^  naturally  from  the  supposition  that  the  origin 

of  the  sporophyte  was  correlated  with  the  spread  of  aquatic  organisms 

to   the    land.      It  may  be  considered    probable   that  a  number  of 

organisms  in  different  places  would  have  undergone  more  or  less 

similar   modifications.      The    homologies  which   exist   between    tbe 

spore-bearing  generations  of  Mosses  and  Ferns  are  no  less  {>ossible 

results  of  homoplastic  developments  than  others  in  favour  of  which 

direct  evidence  exists.     If  the  origin  of  the  Pteridophyta  has  not  been 

J  from  the  Bryophyta,  the  comparison  between  the  sporogonia  of  the 

latter  and  the  simpler  sporophytes  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  would 
\  lose  much  of  its  weight,  since  the  two  may  have  proceeded,  as  Gocbel 
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suggested,  on  distinct  lines  from  the  beginning.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  ascertain  if  any  evidence  exists  which  may  indicate  how 
the  Vascular  Cr)'ptogams  could  have  been  derived  directly  from  Algal 
forms.  Something  of  the  kind,  as  we  shall  see,  may  possibly  be 
afforded  by  the  facts  of  apogamy. 

So  far  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  regard  the  nature  of  alternation 
and  the  views  on  descent  which  underlie  it  as  an3rthing  but  open 
questions.  There  are,  however,  two  important  classes  of  facts,  which 
have  been  regarded  as  affording  more  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
antithetic  and  homologous  theories  respectively.  These  are  the  cylo- 
logical  differences  between  the  two  generations,  and  the  deviations 
from  the  normal  life-history  known  as  apospory  and  apogamy. 

The  first  of  these  will  only  be  mentioned.  The  existence  of  the 
double  number  of  chromosomes,  which  results  from  the  sexual  fusion, 
in  the  nuclei  of  the  sporophyte,  throughout  Bryophyta,  Ferns,  and  the 
higher  plants,  certainly  appears  to  lend  support  to  the  view  that 
the  sporophyte  is  an  interpolated  stage  in  the  life-history.  From 
the  cytological  point  of  view  the  intercalation  is  between  the 
doubling  of  the  number  of  chromosomes  by  the  sexual  fusion  and 
the  reduction  in  number  in  the  spore  mother-cells.  Facts  are 
wanting  as  to  the  nuclear  changes  in  Thallophytes,  and  also  in 
apogamy  and  apospory. 

These  latter  phenomena  arc  the  last  element  in  the  problem  that 
can  be  referred  to  at  length.  We  saw  that  in  the  case  of  the 
alternation  of  clearly  homologous  generations  in  the  Thallophyta 
it  had  been  shown  that  the  assumption  of  the  sexual  or  asexual 
form  depends  on  the  external  conditions.  This  ex|)erimental  study 
needs  to  be  extended  to  the  rudimentary  sporophytcs  of  the  Green 
Algae,  but  with  regard  to  these  it  is  already  known  that  in  ikdogonium 
the  fertilized  ovum  may  grow  out  directly  into  a  vegetative  plant, 
instead  of  dividing  into  spores.  In  the  Archegoniatae  this  complete 
substitution  of  one  generation  for  another  is  not  known  to  occur; 
no  \'ariations  in  the  external  conditions  are  known  to  induce  a  Fem- 
sf)ore  to  develop  into  a  Fern-plant,  or  the  fertilised  ovum  to  give  rise 
directly  to  a  prothallus.  But  the  facts  as  to  the  direct  development 
of  the  one  generation  from  the  tissues  of  the  other,  and  the  existence 
of  structures  which  may  fairly  be  described  as  intermediate  between 
gametoph)ie  and  sporophyte  are  sufficiently  striking. 

The  main  facts  with  regard  to  apospory,  the  vegetative  origin  of  the 
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^meoagimt  fipon  the  tunes  of  the  wpota^pe^  are  brieflj  these. 
Bi  XoMcs  cot  poctiQiia  of  the  seta  or  ca^Mole  have  been  indooed 
to  gcfe  rise  to  procooemal  fiaments;  m  one  case  this  is  known  to 
hoffe  occurred  in  natnre  wfaSe  the  c^»ak  was  still  attached  to  the 
Mess  plane  In  a  nninhrr  of  Ferns  the  production  of  prothalli  from 
dK  ^xvanfia.  the  pfarenrs,  the  sor€u:e  of  the  leaf  or  the  leaf  margin, 
cakes  pface^  In  Sc&kfeMdrmm  vmlgart  and  N<^krodmm  Filix-wias 
lariedcs  aie  known  in  which  the  first  leaves  of  the  yoong  spofophjte 
cxfaflxc  this  capafaffitv  of  prodnring  prothallL  The  cansation  of  this 
is  still  obficve.  In  a  nomber  of  cases  qxxal  arrest  has 
shovn  widi  probability  to  be  of  importance,  notablj  in  the  case 
of  Ommh^  m  vhkh  aposporj  occorred  on  fertile  leaves  which  had 
been  cxpcfimentillf  induced  to  assome  the  vegetadve  form.  Further, 
die  fiKt  that  cwMhiiuiw  of  hie  fiivonrable  to  the  gametophjrte,  such 
as  laving  the  firands  on  damp  soil,  determine  the  growth  of  prothalli 
from  the  tinacs  of  some  aposporoos  Ferns  maj  be  mentioned. 
As  to  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  aposporj  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  phenommon  is  little  more  wonderfol  than  the  facft 
of  the  spore,  a  cell  isobted  from  the  sporopbjrte,  producing  a  pro- 
dialhB.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  apogamj,  the  investigation  of  the 
cvtotogical  details  is  ufgeudy  needed. 

The  devtanoos  from  ihe  normal  life-history,  which  are  classed  as 
Apogamv.  may  be  conadened  to  possess  more  importance  as  suggesting 
the  homology  of  ihe  two  genenuioDS  in  the  Ferns.  Though  as  yet 
only  known  in  this  group  of  plan;s,  apogamj  has  been  found  in  more 
than  :wen:y  species.  In  some  the  young  Fern-plant  arises  on  the 
onder  surface  of  the  protballus,  which  in  these  cases  often  bears 
few  or  no  sexual  organs.  But  in  cases  in  which  apogamy  has  been 
induced  the  characters  of  the  two  generations  may  be  much  more 
intimately  blended.  Thus  tracheides  may  occur  in  a  prothallus  more 
or  less  noodified  in  external  form.  This  may  grow  on  as  a  bud,  or 
may  bear  isolated  members  of  the  sporoph}'te,  leaves,  roots,  ramenta. 
or  sporangia.  The  characters  of  the  two  generations  are  here  united 
in  the  same  individual  in  a  way  that  at  least  suggests  a  gradual 
transition  from  gametoph)te  to  sporophyte. 
4  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  further  study  of  these  deviations  from  the 

normal  development  will  lead  to  their  causation  being  made  clear. 
;  This  may  minimize  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  them,  especially 

\  should  they  be  found  to  depend  on  a  nuclear  change.     The  facts 
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regarding  the  cytology  of  these  new  growths  are  still  unknown  ; 
it  is  not  even  certain  that  the  cells  of  the  aposporously  produced 
prothalli  possess  the  half  number  of  chromosomes,  and  those  of  the 
apoganK>tisly  produced  sporophytes  the  double  nimiber,  though  this 
may  be  asstmied  to  be  probable.  Apospor>'  at  least  might  be  readily 
explainable  by  such  a  nuclear  change. 

With  regard  to  apogamy,  however,  some  general  conclusions  may 
fairly  be  drau-n  even  in  the  absence  of  observations  on  the  nuclei. 

m 

For  whatever  change  may  take  place  in  the  latter,  it  is  certain  that 
the  transition  from  prothallus  to  sporophyte,  or  from  proihalloid  to 
sporophytic  tissue,  takes  place  without  reUtion  to  the  lexual  ftiston, 
and  is  so  far  comparable  to  an  ordinary  variation.  Further,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  change  takes  pUce,  so  far  as  the  conditions  are 
known,  when,  by  preventing  the  access  of  fltiid  water,  fertiliauion 
is  delayed,  and  when  in  other  ways  the  conditions  approach  thote 
favourable  to  the  sporophyte  rather  than  the  gametophyte.  These 
modifications  of  the  conditions  are  of  the  kind  to  which  aquatic 
organisms  would  be  exposed  on  assuming  a  terrestrial  habit  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  to  view  the  changes  which  take  place  in  proUiaUi 
under  these  circumstances,  not  as  reversions,  but  as  indications  of  the 
capability  of  the  gametophyte  to  assume  the  characters  of  the  sporo- 
phyte  under  suitable  conditions.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  way 
of  regarding  the  bets  of  apogamy,  they  become  of  value  in  enabling 
us  to  picture  the  steps  by  which  the  Fem*s|K>rophyte  may  have  arisen 
by  changes  in  individtials  homologous  with  the  original  sexual  form. 
1  he  prothallus,  especially  in  the  Ferns,  must  have  departed  much 
less  widely  from  the  ancestral  Algal  form  than  the  sporophyte ;  this 
may  be  connected  partly  with  the  conditions  to  which  it  remains 
adapted,  and  partly  with  the  fact  of  its  growth  being  in  nature  cut 
short  by  the  early  formation  of  the  embr}-o  Ufion  it  The  various 
cases  of  apogamy  which  have  been  observed  form  an  almoat  complete 
series  of  transitions  between  prothallus  and  sporophyte,  and  have  been 
tised  to  frame  a  provisional  hy|iothesis  of  how  the  alternation  in  the 
Ferns  might  have  arisen,  if  it  did  not  come  about  m  the  way  suggested 
by  the  antithetic  theory. 

All  such  use  of  the  factt  of  ajiogamy  and  apotpory  is  liable  to  the 
criticism  that  they  are  teratological  in  their  nature,  and  are  not  a  vifie 
guide  in  a  morphological  qtiestion  of  tlik  sort  There  are  many  {ux% 
«hich  go  far  to  Justify  such  a  view,  but  we  sbould,  1  vtniore  to  think. 
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be  unwise  to  leave  the  consideratioo  of  tliew  pliei 
on  one  side.  Not  only  can  no  sharp  line  be  drawn 
(the  nse  of  which  in  evolotionaiy  questions  none  wi 
Btrosities,  but,  apart  from  the  panicolar  organic  fc 
we  appear  to  be  dealing  with  a  capabiLty  of  mai 
Fem-prothalli  to  assume  charactere  of  the  sporo 
property  of  the  gatnetophyte  of  this  kind  canno 
A  fuller  knowledge  than  we  possess  of  the  canst 
however,  necessary  before  the  bearing  of  the  pi 
nature  of  alternation  can  be  properly  estimated ;  su 
lead  to  an  explanation  more  in  accordance  with  th 
than  any  which  has  yet  been  given. 

Whether  the  bomologoos  or  the  antithetic  tbec 
ndered  the  more  probable  has  an  obvious  beaiinj 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  considering  tj 
homologous  with  one  another  in  the  smse  that 
generation  is  ultimately  to  be  traced  back  to  modifio 
and  the  view  that  any  special  structure  of  the  spc 
homok^ns  by  descent  with  any  structure  in 
Special  evidence  would  be  necessary  before  such  i 
be  drawn,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  such  cas 
to  exist.  Not  only,  then,  docs  the  question  of  tt 
naiioo  of  generations  in  the  Archegoniates  appear 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend  confusii 
morphology,  whichever  of  the  two  theories  be  adc 
hypothesis. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  some  of  the  & 
problem  which  is  the  subject  of  this  discussion 
questions  may  be  suggested — the  probable  line  of 
goniate  plants,  the  bearing  of  the  cytological  fact 
and  the  significance  to  be  attached  to  apospory  anc 
of  these  questions,  any  more  than  the  general  oni 
alternation,  may  admit  of  a  decided  answer.  It  ct 
fail  to  be  productive  of  good  if  this  discus^n  en 
way  more  clearly  to  the  directions  in  which  the 
problems  must  be  sought 

QuKKH  Hakgarbt  College,  Gusgow. 
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AI/raBVATION  OF  OBNXRATION8.— The  first  thing  to  be 
considered  in  this  question  is  the  behaviour  of  the  cells.  We  may 
distinguish  two  modes  of  cell-division  :  (i)  the  protistoid^  where  the 
division  of  the  cells  is  not  influenced  by  their  forming  part  of  a  complex 
mulii-cellular  body,  and  (2)  the  colonial  or  mttisioid,  where  the  division 
of  every  cell  is  dependent  on  its  relations  to  the  other  cells  of  the 
organism  at  large.  In  Metazoa  and  Fucaceae  a  cycle  of  metistoid 
celklivision,  in  the  formation  of  the  organism  with  its  buds  and 
branches,  alternates  with  a  single  short  cycle  of  protistoid  cell-divisions 
which  produce  the  gametes — the  oospheres  (or  oosphere  and  polar 
bodies)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spermatozoa  on  the  other.  In 
archegoniate  plants,  and  less  visibly  in  Flowering-plants,  there  are 
two  such  alternating  cycles  of  protistoid  and  colonial  cell-multiplication : 
(a)  starting  with  the  zygote,  we  have  the  colonial  system  of  the  sporo- 
phyte,  followed  by  the  protistoid  divisions  determining  the  formation 
of  the  neutral  spores ;  (b)  starting  with  the  spores,  we  have  the  other 
colonial  formation,  that  of  the  gametophyte.  eventuating  in  the  protis- 
toid formation  of  the  gametes.  We  have  here  a  double  alternation 
of  twofold  cycles,  which  thus  cannot  be  paralleled  by  anything  in  the 
life-history  of  the  lower  Thallophjrtes,  save  in  so  far  as  they  exhibit 
true  tissue-formation  and  colonial  subordination  of  cells.  The 
alleged  alternation  in  Batrachasp€rmum^  for  instance,  is  really  com- 
parable with  larval  conditions.  That  we  are  justified  in  the 
comparison  of  the  ill-developed  sporophyte  in  the  Muscineae  with 
the  stately  '  plant '  of  the  higher  Archegoniates,  is  shown  by  the  forma- 
tion of  such  peculiar  organs  as  true  stomata  in  both ;  and  that  this  is 
not  a  mere  case  of  homoplasy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
under  which  stomata  are  needed  are  foimd  in  the  Marchantiaceae,  and 
that  breathing-pores  which  are  not  homologous  with  true  stomata  are 
here  found.  Again  the  phenomenon  of  nuclear  reduction  occurs  at 
the  same  stage  in  both  groups,  to  which  we  shall  refer  later. 

The  argument  put  forward  that  the  Moss-sporophyte  mtist  be  con- 
sidered '  part  of  the  leafy  plant  because  it  is  attached  to  it  and  never 
becomes  free,  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  discontinuity  of  the  oosphere 
at  the  moment  of  its  fertilization,  and  the  lack  of  continuity  of  the 
cell-network  of  the  sporogonium  with  the  leafy  plant ;  it  disregards 
the  necessary  results  of  parasitism  ;  and  if  applied  to  the  Vertebrata, 
would  lead  to  the  most  curious  jumbling  of  questions  of  individuality 
in  the  passage  from  oviparity  to  viviparity,  with  the  varying  intensity 
of  the  parasitism  of  the  embryo  00  the  mother. 


Why  should  itacre  be  such  complex  ■ 
pbylum  alone  t  Tbe  Green  Flagell&tes  show  an  exceptioiul  polj^ 
morphism  among  the  Protista ;  and  we.  nay  fairly  ascribe  this  to  the 
fact  that  by  their  holophj^ic  nutrition,  manu&ctnring  dieir  own  fbod- 
stufi^  they  can  grow  fieeljr  and  moltiply  in  the  encysted  Hate ;  vhile 
bokuoic  feeders  can  only  do  so  when  in  the  free  coodilion.  We  find 
extreme  cases  of  this  polymorphism  in  the  genus  Ulolknx,  where  the 
forms  are  adapted  for  all  sorts  of  substrata,  differing  in  mc^sttire  and 
exposure ;  and  the  reproductive  modes  show  a  tendency  to  sunilar 
polyrooTphism.  It  is  from  such  a  stock  (but  thalloid,  not  confervoid) 
that  we  may  well  suppose  tbe  Green  Metaphytes  to  have  sprung.  It 
here,  owing  to  greater  permanence  of  the  tballns  that  bean  the 
oosphere,  the  zygote  or  product  of  its  fertilization  has  tbe  opportanity 
of  parantism  on  the  parent  Ihallns,  we  can  easily  see  the  posrilrilily 
that  its  resolution  into  a  brood  erf  spores  might  be  delayed  with  tbe 
formation  of  a  new  colonial  condition,  at  Gist  parasitic  on  tbe  mother 
as  in  Muflcineae,  with  partial  consequent  sterilisation  of  its  dsnea^  ind 
then  ao  acquisition  of  independence,  with  the  steriiizatioQ  carried  to 
the  extent  that  we  find  in  hi^wr  Archegonialcs  and  Flowering-pluti. 
As  to  nsdear  reduction,  we  may  attempt  to  ascertain  its  BignificmcB 
by  clasrifying  the  stages  at  which  it  occnrs.  In  Desmids,  A&,  it 
occurs  at  the  first  divisions  of  the  zygote.  These  plants  have  no 
colonial  tissue-formation.  In  Fucaceae  and  Metazoa,  it  occurs  in  the 
first  gametogenic  cell- divisions ;  these  have  the  single  alternation  of 
colonial  and  protistoid  cell-multi plication ;  in  Archegoniala,  and  higher 
plants,  it  occurs  at  the  inception  of  the  sporogenic  cell -divisions,  tbe 
first  resumption  of  protistoid  cell -multi  plication  after  the  doubling  of 
the  number  of  chromosomes  by  fertilization.  For  the  present  I  omit 
the  case  of  the  Ciliata,  so  exceptional  from  all  other  Protista  in  their 
cytology.  We  may  group  these  cases  in  what  the  mathematicians 
would  call  an  'interpolation  formula,'  which  covers  our  present 
knowledge  and  which  would  run  thus :  Nueltar  reduction  is  tht 
rtduelion  of  the  number  of  chromosomes  dut  to  the  union  of  cells  in 
ftrtilizalion  to  that  found  in  a  single  gamelt ;  it  occurs  in  ike  first 
protistoid  divisions  that  occur  after  fertilization ;  and  is  the  necettary 
secondary  result  of  fertilisation,  which  would  otherwise  lead  to  the 
indefinite  increase  of  the  number  of  chromosomes  ly  constant  doublii^. 
This  view  is  due  partially  to  Strasburgcr,  partly  to  the  writer. 
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